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ItT*  The  following  Explanation  should  have  accompanied  the 
Plate  which  illustrates  the  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Femoral  Ar- 
tery, (page  506),  communicated  by  Dr.  Parrish;  but  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted.  The  reader's  attention  to  this  circumstance  when 
examining  the  drawing  is  requested. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

AA,  the  Femoral  Artery;  its  superior  part  turned  on  one 
side  in  order  to  show 

By  a  Groove  in  the  tumor,  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
artery. 

C,  a  Lateral  Incision  in  the  tumor,  showing  the  coagulated 
lymph  with  which  it  is  filled. 

££,  designed  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  Os  Ferooris,  to 
which  the  tumor  was  attached. 
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eat  advantages.  Easy  of  circulation,  they  reach  the  remotest 
portions  of  our  widespread  territory',  and  open  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense,  a  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  which  to 
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already  be  trjc.'d  to  their  rapid  multiplication,  and  rxtrnsive 
dlBpmion.  They  have  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  were  once,  confessedly,  too  negligent  of  liberal  pur- 
suits, a  love  of  Vnowledge,  and  have  made  us,  wV  *  lan- 
guage of  a  celebrated  foreigner  we  have  truly  ht .  i  late, 
•DC  of  tbe  mo6t  inqwitive  and  reading  natiTnt  of  the  earth. 
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Dispositions  In  every  view  so  auspicious,  were  to  be  andei- 
pated  front  tbi  diffusion  of  writings  so  eminently  calculated  to 
captii  ^te  general  aitenuoD,  and  to  delight  or  improve  «-  ery 
dcscriptitm  of  readers,  ever}-  class  of  society,  ever)'  variety  of 
taste,  and  ei'erv  gradation  of  intellectual  capacity- 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  Journal  now  offered  to  the  p  itro- 
nagc  of  the  public,  will  be  conducted  chiefly  on  the  principle  of 
selection.  The  leading  feature  of  the  plan,  more  disiinctly 
enunci.ucd,  is  to  present,  at  stated  intervals,  a  sort  of  synopsii 
of  the  foreign  M:jgazmes,  Journals,  and  Reviews  appropriat- 
ed to  Medicine  and  its  kindred  sciences^ 

Whatever  mav  be  thought  of  the  humility  of  this  design,  no 
one  will  doubt  of  its  importance  who  is  conversant  with  the  pe- 
riodical works  of  Europe.  As  is  incident  to  such  publications, 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  altogether  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  of  merits  ihctnost  unequal.  They  arc  a  vast  fit  Id,  where 
golden  whe  i  is  too  often  choked  by  useless  or  pernicious  tares, 
and  where  it  imports  us,  like  the  prudent  husbandman,  to  re- 
ject the  one,  and  hoprd  the  other.  These  publications  are, 
.tnoreovcr,  at  this  time,  so  numerous,  so  costly,  and  so  difficult 
be  procured,  that  really  they  can  only  be  consulted,  bv  a 
large  majority  of  the  cultivators  of  science  in  the  United  States, 
through  a  medium  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed. 
It  is  therefore  meant  to  give  ;ui  extract  so  copious  of  their  con* 
tents,  as  not  only  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences 
abroad,  but  to  do  away,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  the  works  themselves. 

This  Journal  however  is  not  wholly  .to  be  restricted  to  the 
province  of  selection.  A  department,  sufficiently  spacious,  will 
be  reserved  for  original  contributions. .  But  as  eclectics,  the 
editors  must  be  permitted  here  also  to  exercise  the  right  of 
choice,  and  wiihoiit  arrogance  or  capiiousness,  of  excluding 
such  articles  as  they  may  deem  unworthy  of  preservation. 
They  will  cordially  receive,  and  conspicuously  insert,  reports 
of  interesting  cases  of  disease,  well  written  histories  of  epide- 
mics, accurate  meteorological  obscr\*ations,  experimental  in- 
quiries, ingenious  disquisitions,  notices  of  new  discoveries, 
acute  but  temperate  ai>alyses  of  books;  and,  in  short,  whatever 
in  their  estimation,  may  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  science;  and  more  particularly,  to  rectify  the  errors,  amend 
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Observations  on  the  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

BY  EDWARD  JENNER,  M.  D.  F.  R.S. 
From  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transaction*. 

HAT  disease  among  dogs  which  has  familiarly  been  called 
**  the  distemper,"  has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  much  noti- 
ced by  medical  men.  My  situation  in  the  country  favouring 
my  wishes  to  make  some  observations  on  this  singular  malady, 
I  availed  myself  of  it  during  several  successive  years,  among  a 
lau*ge  number  of  fox  hounds  belonging  to  the  carl  of  Berkeley; 
and  from  observing  how  frequently  it  has  been  confounded  with 
hydrophobia,  I  am  induced  to  lay  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. — It  may  be  difE- 
cuIl,  perhaps,  precisely  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Britain.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  back  much  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  last  ccnturj-;  but  it  has  since  spread  universally.  I  knew  a 
gentleman  who,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  destroyed  the 
greater  pare  of  his  hounds,  from  supposing  them  mad,  when 
the  distemper  first  broke  out  among  them;  so  little  was  it  then 
known  by  those  the  most  conversant  with  dogs.  On  the  continent, 
I  find  it  has  been  known  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  as 
contagious  among  dogs  as  the  small-pox,  n^asles,  or  scarlet 
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fever  among  the  human  species;  and  the  contagious  miasmata, 
like  th  isc  arising  from  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  retain  their 
infectious  properties  a  long  time  after  separation  from  the  dis- 
tempered animal.  Young  hounds,  for  example,  brought  in  a 
state  of  health  into  a  kennel  where  others  have  gone  through 
the  distemper,  seldom  escape  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy the  contagion,  by  ordering  every  part  of  a  kennel  to  be 
carefully  washed  with  water,  then  white-washed,  and  finally  to 
be  repeatedly  fumigated  with  the  vapour  of  marine  acid;  but 
without  any  good  result. 

The  dogs  generally  sicken  early  in  the  second  week  after  ex- 
posure to  the  contagion.  It  is  more  commonly  a  violent  dis- 
ease than  otherwise,  and  cuts  off,  at  least,  one  in  three  that  is 
attacked  by  it.  It  commences  with  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liin|p|  and  generally  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchia;.  The  inflammation  at  the  same  time  seizes  on 
the  membranes  of  the  nostrils,  and  those  lining  the  bones  of 
the  nose;  particularly  the  nasal  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
These  membranes  are  often  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
occasion  extravasation  of  blood,  which  I  have  observed  coagu- 
lated on  their  surface.  The  breathing  is  short  and  quick,  and 
the  breath  is  often  fetid*  The  teeth  are  covered  with  dark 
looking  mucus.  There  is  frequently  a  vomiting  of  a  glary  fluid. 
The  dog  commonly  refuses  food,  but  his  thirst  seems  insatia- 
ble, and  nothing  seems  to  xheer  him  like  the  sight  of  water. 
The  bowels,  though  generally  constipated  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, are  frequently  affected  with  the  diarrhcca  at  its  com- 
meoccment.  The  eyes  are  inflamed;  and  the  sight  is  often  ob- 
scurt-d  h\  mucus  secreted  from  the  eye-lids,  or  by  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  brain  is  often  affected  as  early  as  the  second 
day  after  the  attack.  The  animal  becomes  stupid,  and  his  ge- 
neral liabits  are  changed.  In  this  state,  if  not  prevented  by  loss 
of  srrcngth,  he  sometimes  wanders  from  his  home.  He  is  fre- 
quently endeavouring  to  expel,  by  forcible  expirations,  the  mu- 
cus from  the  trachea  and  fauces,  with  a  peculiar  rattling  noise. 
His  jaws  arc  generally  smeared  with  it,  and  it  sometimes  flows 
out  in  a  frothy  state,  from  his  frequent  clia&iplng.  During  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  especially  in  its  advanced  stages,  he  is 
disposed  to  bitt  and  gnaw  any  thing  within  his  reach.  He  has 
sometimes  epileptic  fits,  or  quick  successions  of  general,  though 
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&iight  cooTulflive  spasms  of  the  muscles.  If  the  dog  survives, 
this  afftction  of  the  muscles  continues  through  life.  He*  is  often 
attacked  with  fits  of  a  difTcrent  description.  He  first  staggers, 
then  tumbles,  roUs,  cries  as  if  whipped,  atid  tears  up  the  ground 
with  his  Ifeih  and  fore  feet.  He  then  lies  down  senseless  and 
exhausted.  On  recovering  he  gets  up,  moves  his  tail,  looks 
acid,  comes  to  a  whistle,  and  appears  in  every  respect  much 
tter  than  before  the  attack.  The  eyes,  during  this  parox\'sia, 
look  bright^  and  unless  previously  rendered  dim  by  mucus,  or 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  seem  as  if  they  were  starting  from  the 
sockets.  He  becomes  emaciated,  and  totters  from  feebleness 
in  attempting  to  walk,  or  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  hind 
legs.  In  this  state»  he  sometimes  lingers  on  till  the  third  or 
fotirth  week,  and  then  either  begins  to  show,  signs  of  returning 
health  (which  seldom  happens  when  the  symptoms  have  conti- 
nued with  this  degree  of  violence)  or  expires.  During  conva- 
lescence, he  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  profuse  hemorr- 
hage from  the  nose.  When  die  infiammation  of  the  lungs  is 
very  severe,  he  frequently  dies  on  the  third  day.  I  knew  one 
instance  of  a  dog*s  dying  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
seizure,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lungs  was,  from  exudation,  converted  into  a  substance 
nearly  as  solid  as  the  liver  of  a  sound  animal.  In  this  case,  the 
liver  itself  was  considerably  inflamed,  and  the  eyes  and  flesh 
aniversally  were  tinged  with  yellow,  though  I  did  not  observe 
any  thing  obstructing  the  biliary  ducts.  In  other  instances,  I 
have  also  observed  the  eyes  looking  yellow. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  disease  in  its  severest  form; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  there  is  every 
gradation  in  its  violence.  There  is  also  another  afEnity  to  some 
human  diseases,  viz.  chat  the  animal  which  has  once  gone 
through  it,  ver>'  rarely  meets  with  a  second  attack.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  distemper  is  not  communicable  to  man.  Neither  the 
ciBuvia  from  the  diseased  dog,  nor  the  btte,  have  proved  in  any 
instance  infectious;  but  as  it  has  often  been  confounded  with 

Cpanine  madness,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  to  be  wished 
diat  it  w^cre  more  generally  understood;  for  those  who  arc  bit- 
ten by  a  dog  in  this  state,  arc  sometimes  thrown  mto  such  p«r- 
turbution,  that  hydrophobic  sympioms  have  actually  arisen 
from  the  workings  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  John  Hunter  used 
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to  speak  of  a  case  somewhat  of  this  description  in  his  lectures** 
Having  never,  to  a  certainty,  seen  a  dog  with  hydrophobia,  I 
am  of  course  unable  to  lay  down  a  positive  criterion  for  distin- 
guishing between  that  disease  and  the  distemper,  in  the  pre- 
cise way  I  could  wish;  but  if  the  facts  have  been  correctly  sta- 
ted, that  in  hydrophobia  the  eye  of  the  dog  has  more  than  or- 
dinar)'  vivacity  in  it,  and  as  the  term  Implies,  he  refuses  to 
take  water,  and  shudders  even  at  the  sight  of  it,  while  in  the 
distemper  he  looks  dull  and  stupid,  is  always  seeking  after  wa- 
ter, and  never  satisfied  with  what  he  drinks,  there  can  be  no 
loss  for  a  ready  discriminating  line  between  the  two  diseases. 
March  21,  1809. 


Two  cases  of  Small- Pox  Infection  commipiicated  to  the 

Foetus  in  Utero  under  peculiar  circumstances^ 

With  additional  Remarks. 

BY  EDWAKU  JENNER,  M.  D.  F.  R  S. 

From  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  TninsacUons. 

INmysecondf  and  third  treatiscs|  on  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease, 1  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some 
phvsiologicuf  f^cts  respecting  the  nature  of  the  small-pox  in- 
fection which  1  considered  of  great  importance,  foreseeing  that 
they  would  eventually  become  connected  with  vaccination* 

My  own  observations,  and  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
others,  have  furnished  me  with  numerous  instances  of  incon- 
testible,  and  sometimes  violent  symptoms  of  small-pox  occur- 
ring in  persons  who  had  previously  gone  through  the  disease, 
either  in  the  natural  way  or  by  inoculation,  mildly  or  severely. 


•  A  gcntlcroun  who  received  a  severe  bite  from  a  dog',  soon  after  f:tncicd 
the  animal  'was  mad.  He  {ell  a  hf»rror  at  the  sight  of  liquids,  and  was  sctu- 
oUy  convulsed  on  uttempting  toswullow  them.  So  uncontnilUble  were  his 
prepossr>»siun«,  iliut  Mr.  Himter  conceived  he  would  have  died,  had  not  ibe 
dog  which  inflicted  the  Ground  been  furtunalcly  found  and  brought  ii.to  his 
room  in  perfect  heHllh.  This  soon  restored  his  mind  to  a  suite  of  trampiUlity. 
The  slglit  of  wttlcr  no  lonjfcr  affected  him,  and  he  quickly  recovered, 
t  Further  observalii.ns  on  the  V».riul,T:  Vaccinae,  publishid  in  1799- 
X  A  ctmlinuation  of  Facta  and  Obscnnoions  on  the  Voriolac  Vaccine,  pub- 
Uabcd  in  1600. 
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The  sJcin  we  know  is  ever  ready  to  exhibit,  though  generally 
in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  effects  of  the  poison  when  insert- 
ed there,  and  how  frequently  do  we  see  eruptions  on  persons 
much  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  these  sometimes  preceded 
by  sensible  illness!  Yet  should  any  thing  like  an  eruption 
appear,  or  the  smallest  degree  of  indisposition  occur  on 
the  insertion  of  the  variolous  matter  in  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  tow-pox,  my  assertions  respecting  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  disease  might  be  unjustly  discredited. 

In  the  publications  above  mentioned,  I  have  given  the  par- 
ticulars  of  several  instances  of  severe  disease  from  variolous 
contagion,  occurring  in  persons  who  had  incontestibly  gone 
through  every  stage  of  smalt-pox  at  a  former  period.  The 
subjects  of  three  of  these  cases  were  medical  practitioners,  two 
of  whom  had  inoculated  themselves  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
the  other  received  the  disease  by  the  contagious  effluvia  of  a 
patient,  in  the  course  of  an  assiduous  attendance.  In  another 
case,  the  subject  was  a  nurse-maid,  who  also  caught  the  dis* 
caac  by  effluvia;  and  in  another,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society,  (which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  on  record)  the  patient  had  the  small-pox  a  second  time 
with  such  severity  as  proved  fatal,  though  the  first  attack  had 
been  of  the  most  malignant  kind. 

These  circumstances  have  led  me  to  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  the  susceptibility  to  receive  variolous  contagion  always  rc- 
loains  ihruugh  life,  but  under  various  modifications  or  grada- 
tjoas,  from  that  point  where  it  passes  silently  and  imperceptibly 
through  the  constitution  (as  is  frequendy  the  case  with  cow- 
pox)  up  to  that  where  it  appears  in  a  confluent  state,  and  with 
ftuch  violence  as  to  destroy  life. 

It  19  only  under  particular  circumstances,  that  any  proof  of 
the  presence  of  small-pox  can  be  adduced  in  those  cases,  in 
which  it  passes  through  the  frame  without  producing  eruptions, 
or  in  any  perceptible  degree  disturbing  the  animal  functions. 
Sucb  proof  however,  is  afforded  by  the  obvious  infection  of  the 
fetus  before  birth  communicated  through  the  mother,  herself 
being  already  secure  from  any  visible  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
order. 

The  following  remarkable  cases  will  exemplify  this  fact* 
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About  five  years  ago,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Croft  to  v 
cioate  the  infant  of  Mrs.  W.  a  lady  in  Portland  Place.  The 
vaccine  fluid,  which  was  insened  fresh  from  the  arm  of  another 
infant,  produced  scarcely  any  eflfrci  beyond  a  little  efflorescence 
on  the  p;irt,  which  in  a  few  days  disappeared.  On  expressing 
my  surprise  at  this,  such  an  occurrence  happening  very  rarely, 
Mrs.  W.  soon  removed  roy  embarrassment,  by  the  following 
narrative. 

A  fcwdaysprtviousto  her  confinlment,she  meta  very  disgust- 
ing object,whose  face  was  covered  with  the  smalUpox.  The  smell 
and  appearance  of  the  poor  creature  affected  her  much  at  the 
kime;  and  though  she  mentioned  the  circumstance  on  her  re- 
turn home,  she  had  no  idea  that  her  infant  could  suffer  from  it, 
baving  had  the  small-pox  herself  when  a  child.  During  a  few 
llays  after  its  birth,  the  little  one  seemed  quite  well,  but  on  the 
^th  day  it  became  indisposed,  and  on  the  seventh  the  small- 
pox appeared.  The  pustules,  which  were  few  in  number,  ma- 
turated completely.  Dr.  Croft,  who  attended  her,  being  curi- 
ous to  Icnow  the  effect  of  inoculation  from  one  of  the  pustules, 
put  some  of  the  matter  taken  from  them,  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  eminently  versed  in  that  practice,  which  produced 
the  disease  correctly.  Mrs.  W.  was  not  sensible  of  any  indis- 
position herself  from  this  exposure,  nor  had  she  any  appear- 
ance of  the  small-pox. 

This  case  then  decisively  proves,  that  thesmall-pox  virus  may- 
affect  the  human  frame,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  although 
apparendy  secured  from  its  effects,  and  yet  give  no  evidence  of 
its  presence  by  exciting  any  perceptible  disorder. 

Another  case,  in  its  general  character  similar  to  the  above, 
was  lately  communicated  to  mc  by  Mr.  Henry  Gervis,  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  at  Ashburtoo,  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Gervis 
says,  "  The  small-pox  having  appeared  in  the  village  of  Wool- 
son  Green,  about  three  miles  from  Ashburton,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1808,  I  vaccinated  a  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  James 
Baskwell,  who  was  in  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Her 
three  children  had  been  Inoculated  the  preceding  day  with  va* 
riolous  matter  by  the  surgeon  who  attended  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  who  had  very  properly  declined  inoculating  her  also 
from  hrr  particular  situation.  I  made  two  punctures  in  each 
arm,  each  of  which  fortunately  succeeded,  and  she  regularly 
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passed  the  disorder,  complaining  only  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
(Uys,  when  the  art-ola  was  most  extended  as  is  usual.  I  saw  her 
tcry  frcquemlv  during  the  progress  of  her  disorder,  and  once 
or  twice  after  its  complete  terminauon:  I  therefore  can  speak 
positively,  that  during  that  time  she  laboured  under  no  symptom 
but  what  is  connected  with  the  cow-pox.  From  this  period  she 
continued  perfectly  welt,  and  on  Saturday  last  the  1 1th  instaDt^ 
she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child,  having  at  the  time  of  its 
birth  many  eruptions  on  it,  bearing  much  the  appearance  of 
smaQ-pox  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  This  event  hap- 
pened five  weeks  after  her  vaccination,  and  one  month  after 
•he  had  been  exposed  to  the  variolous  infection  of  her  own 
three  children,  and  that  of  several  other  persons  in  the  same 
Tillage.  On  the  14th  I  visited  tlie  child  again,  when  I  found 
the  eruptions  had  increased  to  some  thousands,  perfectly  dis- 
Uoct,  and  their  character  well  marked.  Many  among  the  most 
respectable  physicians  and  surgeons  from  Totness,  Ashburton, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  were  kind  enough,  at  my  request,  to 
come  to  the  poor  woman*s  place  of  abode,  and  witness  the  fact. 
But  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  I  armed  some  lancets 
with  the  virus,  and  produced  the  small-pox  by  inoculating  with 
it«  On  the  16th  the  infant  was  seized  with  slight  convulsions, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  it  expired. 

"  Id  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  themolher's  conveying 
the  variolous  infection  to  her  unborn  child,  without  feeling  any 
indisposition  from  its  action  on  her  own  constitution,  I  must 
remark  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
^r&cctne  inoculation  than  this  case  affords.  But  happily  proofs 
arc  not  wanted,  or  1  could  give  my  testimony  to  a  great  ex* 

tiMt." 

Without  producing  more  examples  of  a  similar  description 
at  present,  though  many  are  before  rac,  I  shall  conclude  bv  ob- 
scr^'ing,  thai  a  fact  not  unlike  the  preceding  fell  under  the  ob- 
aervation  of  Dr.  Mead,  who,  in  his  discourse  on  the  small-pox 
(chap,  iv-  page  337,  edit.  1772)  sa\8,  **  A  certain  woman,  who 
had  formerly  had  the  small-pox,  and  was  now  near  her  reck- 
oning, attended  her  husband  in  the  distemper.  She  went  her 
foil  lime,  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  It  may  be  need- 
l^aa  lo  observe  that  she  did  not  catch  it  on  thi^  occasion;  but 
the  dead  body  of  the  infant  was  a  horrid  sight,  being  all 
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over  covered  with  the  pustules;  a  manifest  sign  that  it  died  of 
\c  disease  before  it  came  into  the  world/* 

My  principal  object  in  the  foregoing  observations  is,  to 
guard  those  who  may  think  fit  to  inoculate  with  variolous  mat- 
ter, after  vaccination,  from  unnecessary-  alarms:  a  pustule  may 
sometimes  be  thus  excited,  as  on  those  who  have  previously 
gone  through  the  small-pox;  febrile  action  in  the  constitutioa 
may  follow;  and,  as  has  been  exemplified,  a  slight  eruption. 

At  the  commencement  of  vaccination  I  deemed  this  test  of 
security  necessar>^  but  I  now  feel  confident  that  we  have  one 
of  equal  efficacy,  and  infinitely  less  hazardous,  in  the  re-inser- 
tion of  the  vaccine  lymph. 

November  18,  1808. 


A  case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Carotid  Artery. 

BY   ASTLEV  COOPKR,  ESq.  7.  R.S.  SURGEON  TO  CUT*5  HOSPITAL. 
From  the  Medical  and  Clururgicol  Transactions. 

MARY  EDWARDS,  aged  44,  was  brought  to  my  house 
by  Mr.  Robert  Pugh,  of  Gracechurch-street.  that  I  might  ex- 
amine a  tumor  in  the  neck,  which  was  obviously  an  Aneurism 
of  the  right  Carotid  Artery.  I  advised  her  to  become  a  patient 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  she  was  admitted  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1805.  The  account  she  gave  of  the  disease  was,  that  the 
tumor  appeared  five  months  before,  situated  rather  above  the 
middle  of  the  neck;  its  size  at  first  being  only  thai  of  the  end 
of  the  finger;  that  it  beat  with  ven;-  great  force,  and  occasioned 
a  strong  pulsation  in  the  brain;  that  it  gradually  increased  up- 
wards, until  it  reached  the  lower  jaw,  and  extended  downwards 
fx'low  the  middle  of  the  neck;  that  for  a  fortnight  previous  to 
her  admission,  the  pulsation  in  it  and  the  brain  had  been  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  her  sleeping;  that  the  scalp  on  that  side 
was  tender,  so  as  scarcely  to  bear  the  touch;  that  she  had  great 
difficulty  in  taking  any  solid  food,  and  was  constantly  teazed 
with  a  violent  cough. 

Upon  examination  of  the  swelling  I  found  that  it  occupied 
two-thirds  of  the  neck;  it  had  a  ver\-  strong  pulsatory  motion, 
and  the  skin  was  thin  nt  its  most  prominent  part.  When  tlie 
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swcHiiig  was  examined  at  the  hospital,  great  doubts  were  en- 
tertained if  there  was  sufEcient  space  between  the  clavicle  and 
the  tumor  for  the  application  of  a  ligature,  and  as  ber  husband 
objected  to  the  operation,  she  quitted  the  hospital. 

In  a  few  days,  hearing  that  all  her  symptoms  were  increas- 
ed, I  called  at  her  house^  and  strongly  pointing  out  the  proba* 
bility  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  I  gained  her  consent 
and  tlut  of  her  relations  to  an  operation. 

On  Friday,  November  1  st,  1 805,  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pearce,  surgeon,  and  Mr,  Owen, 
apothecary-  to  the  Universal  Dispensary,  RatcliflV  Highwayi 
of  Mr.  Travcrs,  surgeon,  and  that  of  five  other  medical  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  tumor  at  this  lime  reached  from  near  the  chin  beyond 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  extended  downward  to  within  two 
and  a  lialf  inches  of  the  clavicle.  I  made  an  incision  two  inches 
long,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  tumor  to  the  clavicle,  which  laid  bare  the 
omo-  and  sterno-hyoideus  muscles,  which  being  drawn  aside 
toward  the  trachea,  exposed  the  jugular  vein.  The  motion  of 
this  vein  produced  the  only  difficulty  in  the  operation,  as  under 
the  diifcrent  states  of  breathing  it  sometimes  presented  itself  to 
the  knife,  tense,  and  distended,  and  then  as  suddenly  collapsed. 
Passing  my  finger  into  the  wound  to  confine  that  vein,  I  made 
an  incision  upon  the  carotid  artery,  and  having  laid  it  bare,  1 
separated  it  from  the  par  vagum,  and  introduced  a  curved 
anciirismal  needle  under  it,  taking  care  to  exclude  the  recur- 
rent nirr\'e  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  par  vagum  on  the  other. 
The  two  threads  were  then  tied  about  half  an  inch  asunder, 
being  (he  greatest  distance  to  which  they  could  be  separated;  I 
ihoughi  it  proper  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  hemorrhage  by  divid* 
ing  the  arter)',  as  I  was  fearful  the  ligatures  would  be  thrown 
ijffln'  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  the  distance  was  too  small  to 
|BBkiir  of  any  means  being  used  to  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  the 
threads  were  tied,  all  pulsation  in  tlie  tumor  censed,  and  the 
operation  being  concluded,  and  the  wound  superficially  dress- 
ed, she  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  she  sat  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  immediately  8ei'/.ed  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which 
I  tliought  would  have  terminated  her  existence.  This  seemed 
to  arise  from  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  trachea,  which 
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shc-coultl  not  cxpcl;  il  continued  about  half  an  hour  when  she 
^became  more  tranquil. 

Saturdoif^  Nov.  2. — Mr.  Owen,  who  had  sat  up  with  her, 
reported  that  she  had  slept  six  hours  during  the  night,  but  was 
now  and  then  disturbed  by  her  cough,  l^he  pulsation  in  the  tu- 
ir  has  not  returned;  that  in  tlie  brain  has  ceased,  and  there  is 
appearance  of  diminution  of  nervous  energy  in  any  part  of 
jthe  body. 

Sunday^  Nov»  3. — Last  night  as  she  had  some  pain  in  her 
:ad,  leeches  were  applied.  To-day  the  pain  in  her  head  is 
»ne;  her  cough  is  less  troublesome;  her  stools  and  urine  arc 
itural;  pulse  96. 

Monday^  Nov.  4. — Slept  six  hours  last  night;  her  spirits  are 
:g00d;  pulse  100. 

Tucjtdny.  Nov.  5. — In  the  afternoon^  I  found  her,  as  may  be 

|«pppos(.d  contrary  to  ray  orders,  sitting  before  the  fire  with 

ithree  other  persons,  drinking  tea  which  she  swallowed  with 

rrcat  difficulty;  she  had  no  pain  in  her  head;  her  pulse  96,  and 

ic  only  circumstance  of  which  she  complains,  is  that  her  cough 

^is  troublesome. 

Wednesday^  Nov.  6. — In  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  last  night, 
(»  slight  discharge  of  venous  blood  took  place  from  the  wound. 
>Mr.  Hopkic,  of  RatcliiT-IIighway,  was  called  to  her;  but  the 
bleeding  ceased  with  the  coughs  and  a  piece  of  lint  was  laid 
lightly  on  the  wound;  in  the  afternoon  her  cough  was  less 
trouble-some;  her  pulse  only  92, 

Thursday^  Nov,  7. — My  colleague,  Mr.  Forster,  accom- 
panied me  10  see  her  and  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  tumor, 
which  he  thought  was  reduced  one-third.  She  slept  eight  hours 
It  night;  htr  pulse  94. 

Friday^  Nov.  8. — Evening;  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Owen  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  altcrnatilv  sat  up  with  her,  on  account  of 
their  observing,  that  her  left  arm  and  leg  were  paralytic.  I 
I  found  them  benumbed,  and  she  moved  them  with  great  diffi- 
culty; but  as  her  pulse  was  weak,  and  she  laboured  under  con* 
idcrahic  constitutional  irritation,  I  thought  the  powers  of  these 
parts  would  be  restored  as  her  healUi  improved.  She  had  pass- 
ed a  Very  rtsdcss  night,  complaining  that  her  bones  were  sore, 
and  that  her  tteth  felt  as  if  softened.  Her  head  is  free  from 
piiin.  « 
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Satardatj^  iVbr.  9. — Her  cough  is  less  troublesome;  her  pulse 
is  90;  Kcr  spirits  good;  she  talks  with  cheerfulness,  and  movet 
her  swm  «lth  more  facilit)-  than  yesterday.  She  slept  eight 
hours  last  njgft^;  she  said  she  must  have  something  to  eat,  but 
upon  actcmpting  to  swallow  solids  she  was  incnpable  of  doing 
so.  She  has  no  pain  either  in  the  head  or  tumor,  hut  says,  when 
she  c<yughs9he  feels  a  pricking  pain  in  the  wound. 

Sundatj^,  Nov,  10. — I  did  not  see  her- 

Al'sndiUf^  NctV»  11- — She  had  passed  u  good  night;  her  left 
arm  she  now  moves  with  more  facility,  but  I  thought  with  not 
quite  so  much  case  as  the  other.  She  is  in  good  spirits,  and  has 
some  appetite,  but  cannot  swallow  solids.  Her  chief  sustenance 
IB  arrow  root,  to  which,  as  she  had  been  very  much  accustom- 
ed to  take  spirits,  a  little  wine  is  added. — Her  cough  is  some- 
tiines  very  violent;  her  pulse  is  only  84-;  the  ligatures  are  pro- 
jecting further  from  the  wound,  than  at  any  time  since  the  ope- 
ratioD. 

Tuesday^  Nov,  12.'— My  colleague,  Mr.  Lucas,  accompani- 
ed me  to  sec  the  woman,  this  day-  We  found  her  in  good 
spirits,  and  the  pulse  only  82;  her  cough  less  troublesomt;,  and 
she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  use  her  arm  with  so  much  facility 
thai  it  required  that  the  attention  should  be  particularly  direct- 
ed to  the  pan,  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  powers  of  the 
two  arms. 

When  the  dressings  were  removed,  the  ligatures  were  drawn 
from  the  wound,  including  the  intervening  portiuii  of  artery. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  brought  together  by  adhe- 

/  /y,  Nov,  13.— Her  cough  is  leas  troublesome;  ahc 

awsdlows  Itquids  with  more  ease.  The  only  complaint  she 
rs  is  of  a  pain  in  the  back,  of  which  she  was  relieved  by  a 
of  magn-'sia  vitriolata. 

Thursdaif^  Nov*  14. — She  slept  eight  hours  last  night,  and 
her  ttate  is  in  every  respect  improved;  she  swallows  with  less 
di£cuUy;  the  tumor  is  reducing  in  size,  and  is  entirely  unat- 
tended with  p^in.  As  I  DOW  considered  her  out  of  danger,  I 
did  not  vifiit  her  on  Friday  or  Saturday;  but  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
my  house-pupils,  visited  her  and  found  the  wound  nearly 
closed. 
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Sunday^  Nov.  IT. — I  was  much  di&appointed  to  find  her  u- 
bouriug  under  a  high  degree  of  constitutional  irriiaiion;  the 
tumor  was  also  incrca.-icd  and  very  sore  upon  pressure;  ihe 
wound  was  as  large  as  immediately  after  the  operation,  and 
discharged  a  sanious  serum;  she  complained  of  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  of  a  most  distressing  cough  after  the 
fits  of  which  she  hooped  violently;  her  pulse  96;  and  her  left 
arm  again  weaker  than  the  other. 

Mondaify  Nov,  16. — She  had  passed  a  restless  night;  com- 
plains of  pain  in  her  head,  and  the  size  of  the  tumor  has  in- 
creased; there  is  great  soreness  upon  the  neck,  when  it  is 
press<  (i;  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  tongue  is  furred. 

Tuesday^  Nov.  19. — Her  pulse  is  very  quick;  she  had  no 
sleep  last  night,  although  she  took  forty  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium;  the  tumor  is  still  more  increased,  and  the -skin  over  it 
^^^         of  a  brownish  red  colour. 
^^P  Tuesday^  Nov.  20. — She  had  slept  three  hours  last  night;  her 

^^^  pulse  is  108,  and  small;  she  is  unable  to  swallow  even  her  sa- 

W  liva,  which  constantly  dribbles  from  her  mouth,  and  every  at- 

I  tempt  at  degluuiion,  produces  a  violent  cough, 

k  Evening. —  Her  pulse  120;  she  is  in  a  profuse  sweat;  and  still 

I  unable  to  swallow. 

■  Thursday^  No-u*  3l.— She  died. 


DISSECTION. 

The  oneurismal  sac  was  found  inflamed,  and  around  the  clot 
of  blood  which  it  contained,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pus. 

The  inflammation  extended  on  the  outside  of  the  sac  along 
the  par  vagum,  nearly  to  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

The  glottis  was  almost  closed,  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  trachea  was  inflamed,  coagulating  Ivmph  adhering  to  its 
mucous  membrane. 

The  sudden  increase  which  the  parts  had  undergone  from 
inflammation,  added  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  previous  to  the 
opcrauon,  had  occasioned  so  much  pressure  upon  the  pharynx, 
that  it  would  not  easily  admit  a  bougie  of  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill. 
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The  nerves,  is  may  be  seen,  sustained  no  injury,  the  ligature 
having  passed  between  the  recurrent  and  the  artery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  par  vagum  on  the  other* 

The  cause  of  her  death  then,  was  the  inflammation  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  and  the  parts  adjacent,  by  which  the  size  of  the 
tumor  became  increased  so  as  to  press  on  the  phan^nx  and 
prevent  deglutition,  and  upon  the  larynx,  so  as  to  excite  vio- 
lent fits  of  coughing,  and  ultimately  impede  respiration. 

A  similar  event,  however,  may  be  in  future  prevented,  by 
performtDg  the  operation  when  the  tumor  is  small,  and  pres- 
sure has  not  been  made  by  it  upon  important  parts,  or  if  it  is  of 
considerable  size,  as  in  this  case,  by  opening  the  tumor  and 
discharging  the  coagulum,  as  soon  as  inflammation  appears. 

As  I  could  not  obtain  permission  to  open  the  head,  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  remains  unknown.  It  did  not  immedi- 
ately succeed  the  operation,  but  was  observed  first  on  the  eighth 
day  after  it.  It  came  on  whilst  she  laboured  under  great  con- 
stitutional irritation,  lessened  as  it  decreased,  and  returned 
when  the  irritation  became  greater;  but  as  it  appeared  that  the 
irritation  which  she  suffered  was  owing  to  the  operation  being 
too  long  deferred,  it  will  not  prevent  my  performing  it  in  any 
case  in  which  the  disease  is  somewhat  less  advanced. 

It  appears  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  tliis  operation  on 
account  of  any  unusual  danger  of  bleeding  at  the  time  the  liga- 
tures separate,  since,  although  they  were  discharged  from  the 
wound  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  they  were  certainly  separated 
from  the  artery  on  the  eleventh,  the  ulcerated  extremity  of  the 
rl  had  been  dosed  by  the  adhesive  process  and  by  a  clot  of 
»(i  which  adhered  strongly  to  its  coats.  Hence  we  may  con- 
'dudc.  therefore,  that  the  carotid  artery  may  be,  in  this  respect, 
ifrty  tied  us  any  other  artery  in  the  body. 
[Muary  29, 1806. 
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Second  case  of  Carotid  Anatrism, 

BY  ASTLKY  COOPER,  BSQ.  r.  R.  S.  SURGEON  TO  OUY's  HOSPlTAt. 

From  the  Medical  uid  Chirurgical  Tnmfiactjona. 

IN  the  year  1805,  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  tTHs" 
icieiy  an  accnunc  of  an  operation  for  carotid  aneurism,  which 
^terminated  unsuccessfuUr. 

I  then  took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  I  thought  that  the 
;sult  of  that  case  ought  to  have  no  inSuence  in  preventing  a 
imilar  operation  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  as  the 
death  of  the  patient  was  attributable  to  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  aneurismal  tumor 
had  become  so  large,  as  to  press  upon  the  air  tube  and  occasion 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  even  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  upon  its  internal  surface;  and  it  had  also  compressed  the 
pharynx,  in  a  degree  to  prevent  even  the  passage  of  fluids  into 
the  stomach. 

I  had  no  apprehension  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  sustain- 
riing  any  permanent  injury  from  a  ligature  on  the  carotid  artery, 
having  the  evidence  of  Dr.   Baillie  to  prove,  that  one  carotid 
had  been  entirely  obstructed,  and  the  diameter  of  the  other 
considerably  lessened  in  the  same  person,  without  any  apparent 
ill  effects.  I  have  also  given  a  drawing  in  my  former  paper,  of 
the  left  carotid  arlerj'  being  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  an 
.aneurism  of  the  aorta;  and  we  have  the  analogy  of  animals  to 
ishow,  that  both  carotids  may  be  lied  without  any  visible  effect 
■upon  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.    I  had  many  years 
ago  made  the  experiment  of  tying  these  vessels  in  the  dog,  and 
|iromediately  as  it  was  concluded  the  animal  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  showed  no  diminuiion  of  voluntary  powers.  It 
fexhibited  the  same  fears  and  affections  as  before,  and  betrayed 
lo  greater  loss  of  appetite,  or  disposition  to  sleep  than  an  ani- 
mal usually  does  who  has  been  the  subject  of  an  experiment 
which  gives  some  pain,  but  does  not  injure  the  vital  functions, 
preparation  made  from  this  dog  has  been  long  preserved  in 
le  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Huspital;  and  the  parts  have 
:en  injected  to  show  the  principal  vessels  which  carrj*  on  the 
circulation,  which  are  the  two  thyroideal  arteries,  and  two 
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branches  from  each  vertebral,  passing  under  the  angles  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

I  was  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  first  opponunity  of  re- 
peating  the  operation  before  the  disease  had  advanced  so  far  as 
CO  interrupt,  in  a  considerable  degree,  any  other  function  than 
that  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  carotid  artery;  and  my 
friend  Mr,  George  Young,  surgeon,  had  the  kindness  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  case  of  the  most  favourable  nature,  by  sending, 
first  to  my  house,  and  afterwards  to  Guy's  Hospital,  a  man  who 
was  in  all  respects  the  subject  I  should  have  chosen.  He  had  a 
miod  cool  and  firm,  yet  obedient  to  every  injunction:  a  body 
equally  unirriiable  as  his  mind — the  tumor  only  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  neck  of  considerable 
length,  so  as  to  give  ample  space  for  exposing  the  carotid  ar* 
tery.  The  histor)'  of  this  case  is  as  follows: — 

Humphrey  Hum phrets,  aged  fifty,  who  has  been  employed 
to  carry  loads  of  iron*  as  a  porter,  observed  six  or  seven 
mooths  ago,  a  tumor,  having  a  pulsatory  motion,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  just  under  the 
aogle  of  the  jaw,  and  extending  from  thence  downwards  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  was  accompanied  with  great  pain  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  which  began  about  five  months  ago,  and 
was  attended  with  a  sense  of  pulsatory  motion  in  the  brain. 
The  tumor  aflfected  his  speech,  so  as  to  make  him  extremely 
hoarse;  and  he  had  more  recently  a  cough  attended  with  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  swelling  on  the  larynx.  His  appetite  was  some- 
titncs  aifcctcd  by  it;  for  three  or  four  days  he  eat  heartily,  and 
chen  for  many  lost  his  relish  for  food.  He  had  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness succeeded  by  heat  in  his  left  ear,  and  he  often  became 
sick  when  eating,  but  did  not  vomit*  Upon  attempting  to  stoop 
at  any  time  from  that  period,  he  had  an  insupportable  feeling 
aa  if  his  head  would  burst;  a  giddiness;  loss  of  eight;  and  al* 
most  total  insensibility. 

The  left  eye,  which  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  clos- 
ing, appeared  now  not  above  half  as  Large  as  the  right;  yet  its 
power  of  vision  was  equally  perfect. 

*  The  employment  cottaiits  in  tliis:— A  cuUar  of  wood  is  placed  around  the 
)  the  ahouldei'i.  and  lie  currict  ban  of  iron  on  carli  shoulder. 
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A  blister  was  at  this  time  ordered  to  be  applied  on  the  head 
bv  Dr.  Hamilton,  which  lessened  his  pain.  A  month  ago  he 
applied  another  with  the  same  relief;  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few 
days.  He  continued  at  work  until  the  day  previous  to  the  opc- 
L  ration. 

The  dilatation  of  the  carotid  artery  was  seated  just  below 
the  nngic  of  the  jaw,  and  about  the  acute  angle  which  is  made 
by  the  great  division  of  the  common  carotid.  The  tumor  waa 
about  the  size  of  a  puUet^s  egg^  and  prominent  in  its  middle. 

The  pulsation  of  the  aneurism  on  the  day  of  the  operation 
was  remarkably  strong;  when  the  sac  was  emptied  by  pressure 
on  the  anery  below,  the  tumor  sprang  to  its  original  size  with 
one  contraction  of  the  heart. 

I  proposed  to  tie  the  common  carotid  below  the  dilated  part, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  at  one  o'clock  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  June,  1808,  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

I  began  my  incision  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  carti-* 
lage  from  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  extended  it  to  within  ao 
inch  of  the  clavicle,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  muscle. 
On  raising  the  margin  of  this  muscle,  the  omo-hyoidcus  could 
be  distinctly  seen  crossing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
Bcrvus  descendens  noni  was  also  exposed.  I  next  separated  the 
mastoid  from  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  the  jugular  vein 
became  apparent,  which  being  distended  at  every  expiration 
spread  itself  over  the  artery.  Drawing  aside  the  vein,  the  par 
vagum  waa  evident,  lying  between  it  and  the  carotid  artery, 
but  a  litUe  to  its  outer  side.  This  nerve  was  easily  avoided. 

A  blunt  iron  probe  constnietcd  for  the  purpose  was  then 
passed  under  the  artery,  carr}iag  a  double  ligature  with  it- 
Two  ligatures  being  thus  conveyed  under  the  artery  the  lower 
was  immediately  tied.  I  next  detached  the  arter>^  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  li- 
gature, and  then  tied  the  upper.  Lastly,  a  needle  and  thread 
were  passed  through  the  artery  above  one  ligature  and  below 
the  other.  The  division  of  the  artery  was  then  performed. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  dress  the  patient,  and  this  was 
done  by  drawing  the  parts  together,  by  adhesive  straps,  the 
ligatures  hanging  from  each  end  of  the  wound,  and  by  lajnug 
on  a  piece  of  lint  retained  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster- 
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Af  r.  Vosc,  my  dresaer,  (whose  aitention  to  the  case  was  un- 
remitted, and  to  whose  ciire  and  knowledge  many  of  my  pa- 
rient?>  have  been  indebted  for  their  recoverv')  now  asked  the  pa- 
tient if  he  experienced  any  unusual  sensations  about  his  head. 
Uc  answered,  that  for  the  first  time  since  two  months  after  the 
formaiion  of  the  tumor,  he  wis  relieved  from  a  distressing 
pain  which  extended  up  the  left  temple,  accompanied  hy  a  vio- 
lent throbbing  of  all  the  arteries  of  that  side.  This  pain  never 
returned. 

The  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  however,  had  not  entirely  ceas- 
ed, although  it  was  so  much  diminished  as  to  become  obscure; 
but  it  was  felt  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Forster,  by  Mr.  George 
Young,  Mr.  Dubois,  jr.  from  Paris,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Young,  by  Dr.  dc  Souza,  and  many  others  who  were  present 
at  the  operation.  I  concluded  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  return  of 
blood  by  the  internal  carotid  artery  from  the  brain,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  free  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  blood 
vessels  within  the  skulL 

The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  with  his  head  elevated,  and  in 
ibis  position  he  felt  quite  comfortable. 

Thrte  p,  w-  Pulse  was  moderate,  skin  cool,  suffered  very 
Hnic  pain.  Pulsation  in  the  tumor  perceptible,  but  inconsidera- 
ble, when  contrasted  xvith  its  force  before  the  vessel  was  tied. 

Fhrp,m,  Pulse  wronger  and  fuller,  but  in  other  respects 
as  before;  head  entirtrly  free  from  pain. 

Eigfii  p,  TO.  Patient's  pulse  reduced  to  the  healthy  standard, 
ftkiD  cool;  says  he  feels  no  pain. 

yune  23, — Six  a.  wi.  Patient  passed  a  good  night* 

One p^  m.  I  saw  the  patient;  he  had  a  slight  cough;  has  had 
no  evacuation  since  the  operation ;  pulse  was  not  quicker  than 
natural. 

Imp*  m,  Thepaiient  gotout  of  bed,and  wentto  the  waters 
closet,  and  had  an  evacuation- 

yune  24. — ^S/.v  a*  m.  Pulse  natural;  pulsation  in  the  tumor 
continues;  tumor  sore  when  compressed;  has  become  firm,  for 
th<  hich  was  Huid  in  it  prior  to  die  operation  and  all 

yci,  -^.,  ji  now  coagulated;  pain,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  felt  on 
ihe  right  side  of  the  head. 
^        jfunc  SS.-— sSVa-  fl,  m.  Patient  says  he  no  longer  feels  pain  in 
I    any  part;  has  had  a  good  night;  has  only  one  troublesome 
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symptom,  viz.  an  occasional  rattling  in  the  Uhtix  fix>m  accu- 
mubtcd  mucus;  pulae  this  morning  quite  temperate. 

Three  p»  TO.  The  tumor  is  considerably  diminished;  pulse 
moderau-;  no  constitutional  irritation. 

June  26* — Eight  o.  m.  Patient  had  a  good  night;  pulse  still 
loderMc;  skin  cool. 

Eicven  p»  m,  Siill  free  from  any  disagreeable  symptom. 

yune  27. — Seven  o.  m.  Patient  verv  restless  during  the 
[Skight;  coughed  much  and  had  pain  in  the  head;  spirits  depress- 
ed; pulse  natural. 

Half  past  one  p,w.  Pulse  eighty-four;  feels  much  better 
than  in  the  morning;  has  had  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
^Bincc  last  night. 

yvne  28» — Seven  a,  m.  Pulse  natural;  had  a  tolerable  night; 

iwels  open;  no  pain. 

One  p,  m,  I  saw  the  patient;  pulse  eighty-four;  slight  pulsa- 
ion  still  to  be  felt  in  the  tumor,  which  is  much  diminished. 

June  29.  Pulse  natural;  no  pain;  pulsation  stlU  perceptible; 
imor  so  much  less  that  the  skin  is  wrinkled  over  it. 

ytme  30.  Wound  dressed  the  first  time,  and  has  united  by 
the  first  Intention  as  far  as  the  ligatures  would  permit;  he  is  free 
from  irritation. 

ynhj  1.  Pulse  natural;  man  tranquil;  pulsation  very  obscure: 
[tumor  firm;  he  is  vcr\'  hoarse. 

July  2,  No  stool;  ordered  opening  medicine;  very  hoarse, 

as  to  speak  only  in  a  loud  whisper. 

yiily  3.  Pulsation  doubtful;  man  healthy. 

July  4.  Going  on  ivcll.  ' 

yuiy  S.  Wound  looks  well;  roan  appears  natural;  but  the 
hoarseness  continues. 

yuly  G.   He  is  fiee  from  any  symptoms  of  irritation. 

yttly  8.  Patient  says  the  tumor  is  now  only  half  its  size  at 
le  lime  of  the  operation. 

yttiy  9.  Ordered  a  poultice. 

yuly  12.  Ligatures  projecting  more;  and  much  more  dls- 

largc  from  the  wound. 

July  14.  Upper  ligature  came  away,  being  rcmoVtd  by  Mr. 
Vosc. 

yuly  ^S^  Lowerligature  came  away;  pulsation  very  obscure. 
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yuiy  17*  Man  walked  ouc  of  hia  ward;  die  tumor  at  this  pe- 
riod was  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  size.  The  pulsaiion  in  it 
wa«  with  firflicuhy  perceived;  but  it  continued  until  the  bLgin- 
ning  of  Scpumlier,  at  which  period  all  who  saw  him  agreed 
that  the  pulsation  had  ceased,  and  the  tumor  was  then  scarcely 
apparent*  The  facial  and  tempornl  arteries  on  the  left  side  can- 
not be  fclu 

The  Mroand  was  a  long  time  in  healing,  first  from  a  sinus  in 
the  course  of  the  ligatures,  and  afterwards  from  a  fungus  where 
the  sinus  had  been  placed. 

The  man  was  discharged,  cured,  on  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, and  returned  to  the  occupation  of  a  porter  ac  Crawshay^s 
iron  wharf,  Thames-street. 

The  result  of  this  case  afforded  me  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which  compensated  forihe  disappointment  I  felt  in  the  issue  of 
die  former.  In  a  professional  point  of  view,  it  was  highly  dc- 
ftirablc  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  saving  life  in  a  case  which 
had  hitherto  proved  gentrally  fatal;  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
more  than  common  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  man,  who,  although 
be  well  knew  that  the  trial  was  new,  and  the  risk  considerable, 
never  betrayed  the  smallest  signs  of  apprehension. 

Near  eight  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  operation 
Wttfl  performed,  and  he  has  returned  to  his  former  employment 
without  anv  diminution  of  his  mental  or  corporeal  powers,  ex- 
cepting the  lessened  action  of  the  temporal  and  facial  nrteries 
on  the  side  in  which  he  was  operated.  The  tumor  has  disap- 
penredf  and  he  has  not  been  since  subject  to  that  pain  in  the 
head,  by  which  he  had  been  so  much  distressed  prior  to  the 
operation. 

This  aneurism,  from  the  depth  of  its  situation,  was,  I  believe, 
seated  in  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  this  led  mc  lo 
hope  that  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  although  at  first  suffi- 
dcnt  to  produce  a  slight  pulsation  in  tl\c  tumor,  would  not 
continue  to  support  its  growth,  because  as  the  internal  carotid 
passes  through  a  Ibramen  in  the  skull,  a  little  above  the  swcll- 
iog,  it  could  nut  dilate  at  that  part  to  bring  duwn  any  additional 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  sac;  so  that  its  first  effect  was  likely 
lobe  as  great  as  any  it  could  produce.  But  if  the  aneurism  had 
bccQ  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  owing  to  the  namber  of 
cnmmunicating  vessels,  I  should  not  have  been  equally  san- 
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guine  in  my  expectation  ihat  the  pulsation  would  have  ceased, 
as  I  have  known  two  instances,  one  of  a  wounded  radial  ancry, 
and  the  other  of  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial,  in  which  the 
tumor  continued  to  grow  by  anastomosis,  after  the  arteries  had 
been  tied  above  the  swellings- 
February  21,  1809. 


A  case  of  Exposure  to  the  Vapour  of  Burning  CharcoaL 

BY  WILLIAM  BABINGTON.M.  D.F.R.S. 
SAiior  Phyiiriin  to  Guy^s  HospH«l. 

From  tiic  Mt-dJcul  aiwl  Chinirpicul  TriinsacUons. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  degree  of  interest  having  been  ex- 
cited by  the  melancholy  accident  which  occurred  at  the  Dol- 
phin, a  public  houbc,  in  Honey-lane  Market,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  November  last,  I  am  induced  to  offer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  society  the  following  statement  with  some  re- 
flections on  the  subject  of  it. 

William  Smith,  aged  thirty-eight,  a  waiter  belonging  to  the 
house,  and  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old  had,  on  the  preceding 
night,  gone  to  their  bed-room,  both  in  perfect  health,  and  it 
was  supposed  under  urdinar)*  circumstances.  Between  six  and 
seven  oVlock  in  the  mornings  neither  of  them  having  bctn  then 
seen,  a  person  went  to  the  chamber,  and  on  opening  the  door 
fouud  thv  waiter  insensible,  and  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death;  the  puor  lad  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor,  and  a  cha6ng- 
dUh  containing  some  extinguished  charcoal  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bedstead.  The  one  who  still  exhibited  signs  of  life  was 
removed  into  a  h^rger  a'ld  more  airy  apartirK:nt;  and  Mr. 
Hingeston,  of  Cheapsidc,  being  called,  and  finding  that  with 
stertorous  breathing  the  countenance  was  rather  flushed,  the 
lips  livid,  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  and  as  he  conjectured, 
about  ninety  in  the  minute,  was  induced  to  take  away  eight,  or 
at  most  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  left  arm.  At  his 
request  I  attended  to  give  what  assistance  might  lie  in  my 
power.  It  was  little  more  than  seven  o'clock  when  I  reached 
the  hou^e,  and  having  been  informed  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  these  unfortimate  persons  had  been  discovered,  as. 
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iSkc  respiration,  pulsr,  and  heat  of  him  who  had  been  removed 
into  a  cool  and  pure  air  were  distiDctly  perceptible,  I  thought 
it  my  dut}' to  determine,  hy  actunl  experiment,  whether  any 
thiog  could  be  done  for  the  recover^'  of  his  compunion.  With 
thit  object  id  view,  a  common  sized  silver  catheter  being  pass- 
ed from  ihc  mouth  into  the  trachea,  an  arti6cinl  process  of  re- 
spiration was  instituted  by  the  aid  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hingeston, 
and  that  of  his  assistant  Mr.  Gingcll,  alternately  breathing  into 
the  lungs,  and  forcing  out  the  air  so  introduced  by  means  of 
external  pressure. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  this  process,  I  went 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Allen,  in  Plough  Court,  to  request  his  co- 
operation in  the  trial  of  the  galvanic  influence,  as  one  of  the 
BDOst  ready  and  satisfactory-  modes  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
remains  of  life  still  existed  to  encourage  our  further  exertions. 
In  this  interval  the  waiter,  whom  I  had  visited  as  I  was  quit- 
ting the  house,  had  evidently  become  worse,  and  the  artificial 
rcfpiration  having  produced  no  effect  on  the  boy,  we  passed  se- 
veral shocks  from  the  galvanic  trough,  which  we  had  previous- 
ly found  to  be  actingwiih  considerable  power,  through  his  chest 
and  head;  butthcscbcingcqu.nlly  unproductiveof  any  visible  ex- 
cni  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  think  that  he  had  in 
tr  (Kissed  from  sleep  to  death.  As  we  now  perceived  that 
vital  powers  were  in  Smith  still  further  enfeebled,  and  that 
tintess  more  active  steps  were  taken,  there  was  reason  to  think 
that  he  also  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  accident,  we  transferred 
ibe  gal\'anic  apparatus  to  his  apartment,  the  window  of  which 
being  open,  and  there  being  no  fire,  the  temperature  was  ne- 
cessnrilv  that  of  the  atmosphere,  about  50  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. At  this  time  his  pulse,  instead  of  l>eing  strong  nnd  full» 
%$  before  (he  blerding,  was  weak  and  quick,  ami  the  respini- 
liona  vcr\'  imperfect;  but  the  heat  of  the  uppcrpart  of  the  both 
remained.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  suspended,  and 
the  slight  convulsive  tu'itrhings  of  the  muscles  which  at  first 
prevailed  had  altogether  ceased;  ordinary  impressions  n(» 
longer  appeared  to  affect  his  organs  of  sense.  His  coun- 
tenance was  pale,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  cyrs  prominent  and 
roUing  in  their  sockets  from  side  to  side;  the  tongue  swollen 
and  projected  from  the  mouth,  was  locked  in  this  position  by  a 

kvpttflsodic  action  of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  lower  jaw.  At 
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the  corners  of  ihe  mouth  there  was  a  copious  discharge  of 
frothy  saliva.  Having  passed  a  galvanic  shock  through  the 
chest,  he  instantly  to  our  surprise,  drew  his  breath  deep.  The 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  seen  to  react,  though  feebly, 
while  those  of  the  face  were  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  eyelids 
were  raised.  At  each  successive  application  of  this  powerful 
agent  the  respirations  were  more  forcibly  performed,  and  the 
Ktroke  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist  rose  in  the  same  proportion* 
Having,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  procured  a  bladder 
filed  with  oxygen  gas,  we  caused  it  to  be  inspired,  and  wc 
thought  that  it  was  followed  by  an  increascrd  activity  of  the 
powers  of  respiration  and  circulation.  As  the  heat  of  the  body 
was  not  deficient,  wc  now  sprinkled  the  face  and  chest  with 
cold  water,  which  also  had  the  eflFcct  of  rousing  the  dormant 
powers  of  sensation,  as  the  respiratory'  muscles  were  uniformly 
thrown  by  it  into  action,  though  in  a  more  feeble  and  inter- 
iTUpted  manner  than  when  we  employed  the  galvanic  influence* 
About  nine  o'clock,  having  received  a  large  supply  of  oxygen 
gas,  we  repeated  the  inhalation  and  the  galvanic  succussions  al- 
ternately, through  the  chest  and  head,  every  half  hour,  till 
twelve  o'clock,  when  the  galvanic  application  was  discontinued, 
as  the  heart,  though  uniformly  excited  by  it,  seemed  iu  the  in- 
tervals to  act  more  feebly,  and  we  were  apprehensive  that  by 
exalting  the  action  of  one  power  continually,  we  might  destroy 
that  equilibrium  of  forces  which  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  life.  Some  volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn  was  rubbed  upon  the 
temples  and  chest,  and  the  vapour  of  it  inhaled;  the  latter  ren- 
'dered  him  uneasy  and  excited  coughing.  As  the  extremities 
were  cold,  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  were  applitd  to  his  feet, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body  covered  with  the  bed  clothes.  Alwjut 
one  the  surface  became  moist,  and  gradually  a  warm  perspiration 
was  diffused  over  the  whole  body-  The  pulse  from  this  time 
was  uniformly  fuller  and  more  equable  in  strength  and  frequen- 
cy, and  as  tlie  respirations  became  more  free,  the  inhalation 
of  the  oxygen  was  repeated  at  longer  intervals,  and  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  was  entirely  desisted  from-  The  spasm  of  the 
jaw  having  subsided  in  a  great  degree,  and  the  tongue  being 
reduced,  he  was  allowed  some  very  weak  wine  and  water, 
which  he  swallowed,  a  tea  spoonful  at  a  lime,  without  any  ap* 
parent  difficulty.  The  pulse  had  now  risen  to  120,  and 
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tfroBg;  we,  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  con^d- 
cred  of  the  propriety  of  further  venesectioa;  but  as  the  apo- 
plectic stcrtor  was  evidently  not  so  great,  we  determined  not  to 
interfere  with  the  efforts  of  nature;  accident,  however,  accom- 
plished what  we  had  hesitated  to  do,  the  ligature  having  slip- 
ped from  his  arm,  he  lost,  before  it  was  noticed,  nearly  a  pound 
of  blood;  the  pubc  sunk,  his  countenance  collapsed,  and  Mr. 
Hingcston,  who  saw  him  at  this  period,  was  apprehensive  that 
be  would  not  survive  the  debilitating  influence  of  this  acciden- 
tal hcajorthage.  At  twelve  at  night  he  had,  however,  recover- 
ed from  this  depression;  the  pulse  was  120,  full,  but  soft.  Re* 
pcatcd  glystcrs  had  procured  a  copious  stool,  and  fomentations 
xX  the  belly  had  been  followed  by  a  free  discharge  of  urine.  He 
was  oow  very  restless,  and  Mr.  Gingell  kindly  stayed  with  a 
rdadon  of  the  poor  man  during  the  night,  when  the  exertions 
of  both  were  requisite  to  keep  him  from  injuring  himself,  and 
roQing  out  of  bed.  On  the  25th,  he  recovered  the  use  of  speech, 
though  very  imperfectly.  The  tongue,  when  put  out,  pointed 
to  the  left,  and  the  muscles  on  that  side  of  the  face  were 
fljightly  paralysed,  as  they  had  been  occasionally  observed  to 
be  on  the  preceding  day;  he  complained,  when  questioned,  of 
pftjD  in  bis  left  side;  referred  to  the  spot  where  the  wire  from 
the  galvanic  trough  had  been  applied,  and  also  in  his  left  arm 
and  hand,  tbe  latter  of  which  was  swelled;  the  orifice  in  the 
arm  did  not,  however,  exhibit  any  signs  of  inflammation.  The 
cough,  which  had  occasionally  distressed  him  the  preceding 
day,  was  still  rather  troublesome.  His  mental  powers  seemed 
much  impaired,and  he  criedbitterly  when  any  person  entered  the 
r(x>m,  a  slate  of  imbecility  frequendy  observed  in  cases  of  ordi- 
nary p^y*  He  did  not  recollect  one  event,  or  one  sensation  from 
the  time  when  on  lying  down  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  he  saw  the  charcoal  burning  bright,  till  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  accident,  when  he  became  conscious  that  he 
was  in  a  strange  room,  and  felt  great  distress  from  being  in  a 
situauioQ  of  which  he  could  form  no  adequate  and  satisfactory 
conception.  As  the  tongue  was  white,  the  temperature  rather 
augmented  to  the  touch,  and  the  pulse  full,  he  was  kept  on  a 
low  dict^  and  the  bowels  regularly  purged.  He  progressively 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  removed  by  his  relations  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 
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On  December  15,  he  called  at  my  huuse;  at  which  time  he 
only  complained  of  a  slight  degree  of  u'eakness,  more  particu- 
larly fch  in  his  left  arm.  Uis  appetite  was  good.  No  aHection 
of  his  head,  nor  febrile  symptoms. 

W.  BABINGTON. 

January  T,  180r« 


REFLECTIONS. 

THE  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  has,  from  times  of  ancient 
date,  been  observed  to  exert  a  vtry  deleterious  influence  on  the 
life  of  animals;  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  its  na- 
ture has  been  developed,  and  its  mode  of  operating  fully  ap- 
preciated. Modern  chemistry  lias  clearly  ascertained  the  com- 
position of  atmospheric  air^  and  proved  that  its  capacity  for 
supporting  life  chiefly  depends  upon  that  constituent  principle 
which,  in  the  language  of  this  science,  has  been  denominated 
oxygen.  It  has  likewise  instructed  us  that  there  arc  many  other 
mcrial  fluids  which  possess  the  ordinary  physical  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  diflcr  essentially  from  it  in  not  being  sub- 
■crvicnt  to  the  purposes  of  respiration.  Tliey  have  hence  been 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  general  term  of  irrespirablc  airs 
or  gases,  and  are  destructive  of  life  either  by  the  exclusion  of 
what  is  necessary,  or  by  the  presence  of  principles  directly  in- 
jurious to  vital  energ)'.  Even  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe 
may,  by  this  very  process,  as  well  as  by  various  circumstances 
of  chemical  combination,  be  eiiher  itself  deteriorated,  or  it  may 
be  impregnated  with  other  fluids,  and  thus  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  function  of  respiration.  We  find  that 
the  burning  of  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  common,  but  effectual 
ways  of  producing  this  change,  which  analysis  teaches  us  it 
does  by  the  abstraction  or  condensation  ot  the  oxygenous  por- 
tion of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  evolution  of  new  products  cor- 
responding with  the  nature  of  the  inflammable  substance  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 

When  charcoal  in  combustion  combines  with  oxygen  we  ob- 
tain carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  in  proportion  to 
its  moisture,  more  or  less  hydrocarbonous  gas  is  evolved.  The 
latter  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  life,  and  very  much  increases  the 
danger  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  burning  fuel. 
The  only  attempt  ever  made  to  breathe  it  in  its  undiluted  stale 
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rbh  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  that  by  Mr.  DavVi  who  was 
rerr  nearly  killed  by  three  inspirations.    Even*  when  mingled 
with  atmospheric  air  it  very  pnweri'ully  depresses   the  living 
taergx .  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  unmixed,  is  also  very 
quickly  destructive,  and  from  its  specific  gravity  being  consi- 
derably greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  disposed  to 
accumolaie  in  particular  situations,  and  has  in  such  proved  a 
frequent  source  of  deaths   Rozicr  and    Daw  conclude  from 
their  experiments,  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  its  undiluted  form 
is  wholly  irrespirablc  from  its  exciting  a  spasmodic  action  in 
which  the  epiglottis  is  closed,  and  the  entrance  of  this  fluid 
into  the  lungs  altogether  prevented.  The  effect  produced  by  it 
lhcn:forc  is  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  act  of  drowning;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  and  the  carbonic  acid  exert  no  deleterious 
influence  on  the  nervous  and  vascularr  systems,  how  shall  wc 
explain  the  fact,  that  the  loss  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  of 
animals  which  have  been  destroyed  by  immersion  in  noxious 
airs  l&  comparatively  greater  than  in  such  as  are  hanged  or 
drowned^  The   fatality  of  this  gas  to  the  different  classes  of 
animals  is  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  more  complicated 
sTstem  of  their  organization.  On  the  human  constitution  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  exposure  and  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, its  effects  vary  through  all  the  shades  of  giddiness,  pain  of 
ihc   head,  anxiety,  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  impeded 
respiration,  lo^'i  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  to  the  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
That  this  pause  in  the  scries  of  viial  phenomena  shall  be  final, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  any  change  in  the  structure  of  the  body 
shall  be  observable;  we  have,  however,  no  right  to  conclude  it 
such,  though  appearances  should  be  unfavourable,  until  our  ex«i 
ertions  shall  have  been  employed  in  vain,  or  that  order  of  com«J 
binaiions  which  tends  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  organized  bodies  1 
shall  have  already  commenced.   We  know  not  what  lite  is,  no]*J 
can  we  without  the  imputation  of  temerity  speculate  on  iht  na- 1 
tare  of  that  mysterious  principle  which  regulates  the  iunctiontJ 
of  living  beings.  While,  therefore,  there  is  no  apparent  i^esioKM 
of  the  system,  wc  arc  called  upon  to  rouse,  if  possible,  its  la--^ 
lent  energies,  by  restoring  the  action  of  those  parts  which  ar«i 
more  immediately  subservient  to  life;  and  experience  icache»J 
08,  that  bv  mflaiing  the  luDgs  wc  change  the  condition  oi  the  ' 
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blood,  and  ihal  there  exists  a  chain  of  connexion  between  the 
circulation  of  blood  that  has  undergone  the  respiratory  process, 
and  the  maintenance  of  that  state  of  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  which  fits  them  for  discharging  their  respective  offices. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  plan  followed  on  the  oc-' 
casion  which  is  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  communi- 
cation, as  the  inquirj'  involves  some  points  of  important  prac- 
tical moment,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ap- 
pearances which  have  been  remarked  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
killed  by  the  vapour  of  burning  fuel.  Wc  were  refused  per- 
mission to  examine  the  body  of  the  boy  who  died;  but  the  re- 
searches of  others  inform  us,  that  there  is,  in  animals  furnished 
with  a  double  heart,  a  deficiency,  either  positive  or  relative,  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
in  that  series  of  vessels  which  is  connected  with  it,  and  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  right  side  of  this  organ  and  in  its  dependent 
system;  and  that  this  condition  extends  to  the  veins  of  the 
head.  In  some  instances  also  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is 
said,  have  been  observed  to  contain  a  frothj'  serum,  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood.  The  lungs  have  been  found  collapsed  with 
more  or  less  of  frothy  liquid  in  the  bronchia,  and  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  turgid  with  blood.  Such  are  the  principal  ana- 
tomical facts:  how  far  do  ihcy  point  out  an  active  and  success- 
ful mode  of  proceeding? 

The  first,  and  most  natural  step  to  be  taken,  consists  in  the 
exposure  of  the  person  to  a  free  and  pure  air,  and  if  the  respi- 
ration be  impeded  or  suspended  wc  should  endeavour  to  restore 
this  function  as  sjieedily  as  we  can,  both  with  a  view  to  the 
chemical  changes  to  which  wc  have  alluded,  and  to  the  me- 
chanical effect  which  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  has  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  minute  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  It  has  been  insisted  upon  by  very  respecta- 
ble authority,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
should  be  the  measure  first  adopted,  in  order  that  the  heart  and 
the  large  vessels  may,  by  being  relieved  from  their  overdis- 
tended  state,  be  enabled  to  contract,  and  that  the  brain  also  may 
be  freed  from  pressure.  But  as  there  is,  previously  to  the  acci- 
'dent,  no  disposition  to  this  accumulation,  and  as  the  condition 
of  the  lungs  affords  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  transmission 
of  llie  blood,  we  deem  it  more  advisable  to  remove  this  bv 
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Mttsing  them  to  expand,  and  if  the  heart  should  not  then  free- 
ly actj  or  the  symptoms  of  pressure  should  continue  equally 
ttrgmt,  it  will  be  full  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet.  In 
our  patient  the  pulse  certainly  sunk  after  the  bleeding,  if  not 
owing  to  this  operaiionf  and  the  accidental  hemorrhage  which 
occurred  in  the  evening,  it  was  feared  by  the  attendants  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  what  way^  may  it  abo  bt  asked, 
shall  vst  get  rid  of  that  accumulation  which  occurs  in  the  ves- 
scis  o(  the  liver  and  other  important  organs  which  occupy  the 
abdominal  cavity?  The  restoration  of  respiration  seems  to  be  the 
natural  and  most  effectual  remedy  to  the  altered  balance  in  the 
circulating  system  in  general.  If,  however,  the  loss  of  blood  be 
thought  necessary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  opening  the 
jugtilar  vein  will  most  quickly  answer  the  end  proposed. 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  was  directed  under  the  idea 
of  there  being  an  accumulation  of  that  carbonaceous  matter 
which,  under  the  ordinarj-  circumstances  of  respiration  is  re- 
gularly thrown  ofT^  and  on  account  of  the  evident  depression 
of  the  vital  actions  produced  by  the  noxious  effects  of  the  car- 
bonic and  hydrocarboQous  gases.  As  far  as  we  cQuld  judge 
from  thesuie  of  the  pulse  it  seemed  to  exert  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  the  arterial  system  at  least.  The  propritt)  of  excit- 
ing the  heart  by  elccu-icity  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
respiratory  process  has  been  questioned  by  many.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  employed  the  galvanic  modification  of  this 
principle,  and  its  effect  in  promoting  a  deep  and  complete  in- 
spiration, followed  by  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  was  strongly  conspicuous.  As  the  galvanic  apparatus 
is  rer)'  portable,  and  admits  of  easy  application,  and  as  the  evo- 
lution of  this  principle  is  not  aifectcd  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  seems  to  be  preferable  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  the  or- 
dinary form  of  electricity.  By  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
number  of  compartments  when  we  make  use  of  a  trough,  wc 
can  completely  regulate  tlie  quantity  of  the  power  that  we  em- 
ploy. 

The  introduction  of  (iuids  into  the  stomach  is  nut  an  easy 
process  in  many  cases  of  suspended  animation,  as  trismus  is  by 
iK>  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  In  such  instances,  how-* 
ever,  this  is  acircumstimce  of  secondary  importance. 
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Portal,  and  other  French  writers,  strongly  recommend  the 
F^mphiyment  of  acids. 

In  Russia  where  accidents  of  this  description  are  very  com- 
^Inon,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  rub  the  body  with  snow,  and 
It  is  said  with  the  happiest  effect.  What  may  be  the  slate  of 
le  animal  temperature  in  this  affection  is  at  present  merely  a 
latter  of  conjecture.  The  skin  is  for  the  most  part  warm,  but  as 
ret  we  have  no  thermometric  observations.  The  Russian  plaa 
■is  probably  of  use,  from  the  strong  impression  which  is  made 
upon  the  skin  as  a  sentient  organ.    The  sprinkling  of  cold 
water  upon  the  face  and  breast  is  a  less  energetic  application  of 
the  same  principle,  but  has  considerable  effect  in  rousing  per- 
leons  both  from  this  stale  and  that  of  sj-ncope.  On  the  present 
l^occasion  it  constantly  produced  a  visible  and  marked  contrac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  mosclcs,  though  inferior  in  degree  to 
lat  resulting'  from  the  galvanic  stimulus.  It  is  also  a  well 
mown  fact,  that  the  recovery  of  the  dogs  which  arc  made  the 
(ubjecis  (>f  experiment  in  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  is  much  favour- 
id  by  their  being  plunged  Into  a  neighbouring  lake. 
In  some  cases  warmth  may  be  required  to  be  employed,  and 
[Clysters  form  an  easy  mode  of  effecting  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  administering  stimulants. 

The  application  of  bottles  filled  with  hot  water  to  the  feet 
Vas  the  mode  followed  with  Smith,  when  the  apparent  depres- 
lion  of  the  vital  powers  seemed  to  demand  the  aid  of  artificial 
irat,  and  it  probably  contributed  to  induce  the  general  and  co- 
lious  perspiration  which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out. 
The  torpor  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  organs  in  Smith  were 
Lbut  a  pan  of  that  general  inactivity  which  arose  from  the  ob- 
structed action  of  the  vital  functions,  and  the  directly  poison- 
rous  influence  of  the  vapour-. 

It  is  of  advantage  in  such  cases,  to  apply  volatile  alkali,  or 
other  pungent  bodies  to  the  inside  ef  the  nostrils.  Whatever 
promotes  sneezing  or  coughing  gives  a  succussion  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  its  antagonist  muscles,  and  tends  to  reestablish  the 
process  of  respiration. 

Some  care  will  be  requisite  in  tliP  after  treatment  to  guard 
against  any  morbid  increa!<e  of  action.  The  subsequent  febrile 
condition  which  occurred  in  our  patient  was  neither  severe  nor 
of  long  contiouauce. 
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Whatever  plan  we  adopt,  our  measures  roust  be  promptly 
and  steadily  carried  into  execution;  and  we  may  expect  that 
our  perseverance  will  occasionally  be  put  to  the  test  by  the  in- 
terference of  some  officious  person.  VV'c  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  threats  to  one  of  Smith's  relations,  who  would 
wilUngiy  have  consigned  him  to  an  untimely  grave  to  free  him 
from  the  misery  and  pain  which  she  conceived  we  were  cru- 
elly inflicting.  Happily,  however,  our  endeavours  to  restore 
him  succeeded.  I'he  exertions  made  to  recover  the  poor  boy, 
probably  proved  ineffectual,  horn  the  actions  of  life  having 
been  irrevocably  suspended  by  the  situation  into  which  he  was 
thrown.  In  falling  out  of  bed,  he  was  immediately  exposed  to 
ihe  concentrated  stratum  of  noxious  air  which  occupied  the 
lower  pan  of  the  room. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  frequently  as  such  accidents  have 
occurred,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  close  rooms  in  which  fires 
have  been  kindled,  is  still  not  stifficieotly  understood.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  survivor  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  or  his  unfortunate  companion  were  at 
jdl  aware  of  the  very  perilous  circumstances  in  which  they 
pUced  diemselves. 


Obsfrvatiom  on  the  Different  Methods  recommended  for 
Detecting  jninute  portions  of  Arsenic. 

nV  JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.  D. 
Rend  befoK  tlie  Liverpool  Medical  Society. 

THE  great  importance  of  being  able  to  detect  small  quan- 
littcs  of  arsenic,  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  has  been  employed  with  the  intention  of  destroying  life,  is 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  We  accordingly  find,  in  most 
S3^tems  of  chemistry,  that  directions  are  given  for  the  appli* 
cation  of  those  tests  which  afford  the  most  decisive  indications 
of  its  presence;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  these  direc- 
tions are  of  such  a  kind,  that  where  the  substance  to  be  exa- 
mined can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  where  the 
operator  is  sufficiently  skilful  in  his  manipulations,  the  exist- 
ence of  arsenic  may  be  satisfactorily  established.  It,  however, 
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frequently  happens,  ch;it  the  circumstances  mentioned  above 
do  not  exists  but  that  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  only  a 
minute  residue  of  what  had  been  employed;  or  tliat  it  is  to  be 
searched  for  among  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  or  that  the 
person  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  undertake  the  examination  is 
previously  inexperienced  in  chemical  experiments^  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  appearances  which  will  be  produced  by  his 
processes.  These  considerations  have  induced  ;iie  to  lay  before 
the  society  the  result  of  some  observations  that  I  have  made 
on  the  subject.  I  propose  to  describe  the  processes  so  minutely, 
that  a  person  who  had  never  before  seen  them  performed,  or 
who  was  not  in  the  hubii  of  experimenting,  might  have  some 
idea  of  the  appearances  which  would  be  presented  to  him;  and 
I  shall  point  out  what  quantities  uf  arsenic  we  may  expect  to 
be  able  to  discover  by  the  application  of  the  different  tests. 

The  latest  publications  which  contain  an  account  of  the 
methods  for  detecting  arsenic,  are,  Mr.  Murray's  system  of 
chemistry,  and  the  dictionary  of  chemistry  by  the  Messrs* 
Aikins.  From  these  valuable  works  we  learn,  that  there 
arc  five  processes  that  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose; 
the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic,  from  any  fluid  in  which  it 
is  dissolved,  by  an  alkaline  hydro-sulphuret;  its  precipitation 
by  the  sulphate  of  copper;  the  reduction  of  the  oxyde  into 
the  metallic  state,  by  heating  it  with  extraneous  substances 
in  a  glass  tube;  the  cflfcct  which  arsenic  has  in  whitening 
copper,  when  heated  in  conuci  with  it;  and  (he  pecidiar 
odour  which  it  exhales  when  evaporated  from  a  heated  sur- 
face, I  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  each  of  these 
processes,  bearing  in  mind  the  object  which  induced  me  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation,  which  is  not  to  give  information 
to  the  scientific  chemist,  but  to  assist  those  who  may  be  under 
tlie  Decessit}'  of  stating  an  opinion  upon  subjects  of  this  nature, 
although  not  in  the  habit  of  performing  chemical  experiments. 

When  only  a  minute  quantity  of  an  alkaline  hydro-sulphurct 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic,  a  precipi- 
tate is  instantly  formed  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  One  drachm 
of  water,  in  which  ten  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  sul- 
phurct  of  potash  had  been  diiTused,  had  four  drops  of  a 
saturated  arsenical  solution  added;  immediately  an  orange- 
culoured  cream  formed  itself  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which. 
In  the  course  of  twcntv-four  hours,    had  nearly  subsided. 
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s  ptcdpicate  of  tlie  obk  coloar  u  ihe  Ihnmmi  of  tke 
kI  lnv%ag  the  sides  of  die  ressd  ftlis^tlr  cfNRtil  vttli 
the  iuid  was  kft  «Mspmmi  TiM  alkahM 
■r«  ttbo  prccipiCMrd  br  acick,  mmI  br  otlwr 
metalBc  nhs,  with  results  more  or  less  rescroblmg  thai  pro* 
dticed  by- arsenic.  To  a  simiUr  solution  of  saSphureted  hv* 
drogcu,  oae-  drop  of  sxilphuric  aeid  was  add«dt  the  whoto 
assumed  a  light  mHiv  appearance,  and,  after  some  time,  a 
deffcate  rellow  precipitate  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and 
coated  the  sides  of  the  gtass.  The  same  experiment  was  made 
vith  a  saturated  solatioD  of  tartarized  antimony;  it  required 
a  larger  qoantity  of  the  solution  to  produce  the  snmo  cfFcci; 
but,  by  the  addition  of  ten  drops,  the  appearances  that  pre- 
sented themselves  were  very  similar  to  those  where  the  arse- 
nical solution  had  been  employed,  the  precipitate  rising  to  the 
florfacc,  and  assuming  a  deep  orange  hue.  The  same  cxpcri- 
metit  was  performed  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  but  the  re- 
sult was  here  considerably  different;  pnichcs  nf  a  redOiiih 
precipitate  were  produced,  which  sunk  irregularly;  ihr.n  the 
whole  fluid  became  opake,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  which 
was  gradually  converted  to  a  dull  gray.  In  twenty-four  hotir* 
(here  was  a  copious  gray  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  gla»i, 
while  the  fluid  was  left  transparent.  With  the  oxygcnnted 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  irregular  copious  precipitate  was  pro- 
duced,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  which,  after  «r>mc  time,  became 
blacl,  leaving  the  fluid  of  a  dirty  yellow.  With  the  muriate  of 
tin,  a  copious,  dense,  brick-coloured  precipitate  wan  instantly 
thrown  down,  which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  converted 
into  a  muddy  brown,  leaving  the  fluid  trnnspiirenc*  With  the 
nicm-muriate  of  plaiinn,  a  copious,  clay-coloured  precipitate 
produced,  which,  after  some  time,  subsided,  and  left  the 
iran^arent,  and  of  a  bright  reddish-brown  hue.  Among 
tlle»e  precipiutes,  which  arc  all  thai  arc  described  aa  being  in 
any  degrt^-c  similar  to  the  hydro-sulpburet  of  araeniCi  the 
gtctteat  pan  are  ao  obviously  different,  as  doc  to  aHwd  maj 
(ftohability  of  mistake:  the  only  two  which  bear  a  close  re* 
semblance  to  it  are,  the  hydro-anlpburat  of  aoltmonyy  tod  tJia 
IW-iupifnofstitpbtir,  whM  W  acptmcd  from  tiK  ittid  fey  ilia 
Edition  of  an  acid.  lo  this  latter  case,  however,  m 
dear  dkrtiirfkwi  isaffNided  bf  tbaeotour  of  iha 
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the  sulphur  preserving  its  peculiar  light  yeUow,  while  the 
antenlc  presents  a  deep  shade  of  orange.  The  difEculty  of 
discrimination  will  only  rest  between  the  hydro-sulphurets  of 
antimony  and  of  arsenic;  both  the  colour  of  the  precipitate, 
and  the  mode  of  its  formation,  are  so  similar,  that  when  the 
com  partitive  experiment  was  made  upon  the  two  substances,  in 
contiguous  glasses,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  any  visible  mark 
of  distinction.  The  arsenic  is  indeed  more  easily  affected  by 
this  process,  but  this  being  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
effect,  is  of  no  use  wher^  we  are  examining  the  nature  of  an 
unknown  compound.  Combined  with  the  other  processes  for 
detecting  arsenic,  the  effect  of  sulphurated  h\drogen  may  be 
of  some  value,  although  it  seems  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
discriminative  to  be  depended  upon  alone.  It  discovers  the 
presence  of  arsenic  with  great  delicacy;  sixty  grains  of  water, 
to  which  one  grain  only  of  the  liquid  sulphuret  had  been  added, 
was  almost  instantly  rendered  completely  opake  by  l-80th 
of  a  grain  of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  in  solution. 

The  next  lest  of  arsenic  on  which  I  propose  to  remark,  is 
the  one  that  was  discovered  by  Scheele;  the  beautiful  green 
precipitate  that  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  to  a  mixed  solution  of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  and 
potash.  The  green  precipitate  formed  by  this  process  so  de- 
cidedly indicates  the  presence  of  arsenic,  that  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible,  what  were  the 
best  proportions  in  which  the  ingredients  should  be  (employed, 
and  in  what  way  they  should  be  mixed,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
effect  in  the  most  obvious  manner.  After  a  number  of  trials, 
in  which  the  substances  were  employed  in  various  quantities, 
^^K  and  under  different  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  recom- 
^^B  mend  that  the  proportions  of  the  oxyde  of  ai  senic,  the  potash, 
^^H  and  the  sulphate  of  copper,  should  be  to  each  other  as  the 
F  numbers  one,  three,  and   five,   respectively-    For  instance,  if 

L  one  grain  of  arsenic,  and  three  grains  of  potash,  be  dissolved 

I  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and,   in  another  equal  quantity  of 

■  water  five  grains  of  the   sulphate  be  dissolved,  we   have  two 

V  solutions,  which  are  transparent  and  nearly   colourless;  but, 

W  upon  mixing  them  together,  the   uhoU  is  converted  into  the 

B  -     most  beauiiiul    griiss  green,   in»m  vhiih  a  ropious  precipitate 

^^_^        of  the  same  hue  slowly  subsides,  leaving  the  supematact  Huid 
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nearly  without  colour.  If  the  same  materisils  arc  employed  ta 
die  same  manoer,  but  without  the  arseoic,  a  delicate  sky-blue 
ii  formed,  which  13  so  decidedly  different  from  the  former 
colour,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  error.  The  propor* 
tioa  of  potash  and  of  arsenic  which  I  have  recommended, 
although  different  from  that  pointed  out  by  Scheele,  is  the  one 
directed  by  Mr,  Murravi  ^nd  certainly  that  which  I  have 
found  to  afford  the  most  decisive  resuhs.  In  Aikins^  dictionary 
we  are  ordered  to  use  ''  an  extremely  small  quantity"  of 
pocaah,  and  we  are  told  that  ^^  a  ycUowish  green  precipitate" 
will  be  produced.  From  my  own  experiencey  I  feel  myself 
warranted  to  advise  the  addition  of  the  larger  quantity  stated 
above,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  a  green,  without  any  shade 
of  yellow.  In  order  to  discover  the  degree  of  minuteness  to 
which  this  test  is  capable  of  being  carried,  l-40th  of  a  grain 
of  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  was  added  to  sixty  grains  of 
water,  forming  1-2400  of  the  weight  of  the  fluldi  the  proper 
proportion  of  potash  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  added; 
and,  by  comparing  the  effect  of  these  substances  wiih  similar 
quaniittes  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  w  ithout  the  arsenic, 
the  green  was  perfectly  obvious.  lu  speaking  of  this  method 
of  detecting  arsenic,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  muse 
always  view  the  fluid  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted 
light,  and  that  when  we  come  to  minute  experiments,  they 
should  be  examined  by  daylight.  By  the  light  of  a  candle,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  delicate  shades  of  blue  and 
grcea,  and  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  without 
any  addition,  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  window, 
frequently  presents  a  greenish  tinge.  Coloured  fluids  are  best 
seen  by  placing  a  sheet  of  white  paper  behind  the  glasses  in 
which  they  are  contained.  To  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  performing  chemical  experiments,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  ineotion,  that  the  correct  method  of  proceeding  is  to  begia 
by  forrning  solutions  of  the  different  materials  of  a  known 
strength.  They  are  the  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation,  when  composed  of  one  part  of  the  solid  to  ten 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  or  if  more  water  be  required,  to 
some  multiple  of  ten,  so  that  ten  grains  of  the  solution,  or 
some  higher  decimal  number,  may  contain  exactly  one  grain 
of  the  substance  dissolved* 
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The  third  method  of  detecliog  arsenic  is  the  reduction  of 
its  oxyde  into  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  it  together  with  aa 
inflammable  body  in  a  glass  tube.  The  directions  for  perform- 
ing this  experiment  arc,  that  we  mix  the  arsenic,  or  the  sus- 
pected powder,  with  black  flux  or  pounded  charcoal,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  coated 
with  clay  and  sand,  the  other  end  being  stopped  with  a  plug 
of  clay.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  when 
the  arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  metallic  state,  encrusting  the 
inside  of  the  tube.  The  process  seems  a  simple  one,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  perfectly  decisive  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  when  the  metallic  coating  can  be  observed;  but  there 
are  some  circumstances  attending  it  which  make  it  less  gene- 
rally applicable  than  might  at  first  view  be  supposed.  To  a 
chemist,  with  a  well  furnished  laboratory,  it  may  seem  to  be 
starting  an  imaginary  objection,  to  speak  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  may  be  in  procuring  a  glass  tube  of  the  proper 
size,  and  with  a  closed  endj  but  such  an  occurrence  may  not 
unfrequently  happen  to  those  who  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming experiments;  and  I  may  add,  that  I  apprehend  few- 
persons  will,  for  the  first  time,  attempt  the  process,  who  will 
not  find  thcmstlvcs  considerably  embarrassed  in  the  execution 
of  it.  Some  of  the  difficulty  I  shall  endeavour  to  remove,  by 
giving  a  minute  account  of  the  different  parts  of  the  operation, 
irefacing  my  remarks  by  observing,  that  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  profess  to  write  for  the 
scientific  chemist.  The  most  convenient  size  of  the  tube  is  about 
l-4th  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  In  order  to  close  the  tube,  where  a  blow- 
pipe is  not  to  be  procured  (which  we  may  suppose  will  often 
be  the  case)  the  end  is  to  be  placed  in  a  common  fire,  until  it 
is  completely  softened,  and  a  pair  of  small  tongs  being  at  the 
same  time  made  red  hot,  the  tube  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
fire,  and  the  heated  end  pinched  by  the  tongs,  and  at  the  same 
time  bent  up  at  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  be  brought  parallel  to 
the  body  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  heated  a  second 
time,  and  being  again  firndy  pinched  by  the  hot  tongs,  the 
end  will  be  found  to  be  completely  impervious.  Mr.  Munmy 
recommends  that  the  lube  be  coated  with  clay  and  sand.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  this  part  of  the  process  should 
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not  be  omitted,  and  that  the  best  proportions  for  the  coating 
are,  one  part  of  common  pipe-clay  to  three  parts  of  fine  sand, 
which  are  to  be  well  kneaded  together,  and  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  tenacity,  that  the  lute  will  readily  adhere  to  the  tube, 
and  its  different  parts  will  unite  without  forming  a  visible 
licam.  The  black  flux,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray,  is 
often  not  to  be  procured,  but  powdered  charcoal  answers  the 
same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  inflammable 
material,  f  think  that  considerably  lesR  than  this  author  advises 
is  more  convenient,  for  when  loo  much  is  employed,  it  requires 
a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  a  much  longer  application  of  it. 
In  Aikins's  dictionary  we  are  directed  to  add  "  a  little  pow- 
dered charcoal."  I  believe  that  the  ciTcct  will  be  best  produced 
by  using  about  equal  bulks  of  the  arsenic  and  charcoal.  In 
order  to  get  the  materials  into  the  tube,  a  wooden  rammer 
must  be  formed,  by  which  they  may  be  pressed  down  to  the 
closed  end.  A  tube  l-4th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with 
a  thin  covering  of  clay  and  sand,  requires  to  be  kept  at  least 
1-4th  of  an  hour  in  a  well  burnt  coal  fire,  in  order  to  have  the 
full  effect  produced.  This  method  of  detecting  arsenic  has 
been  esteemed  the  most  decisive,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  minute  of  the  tests;  when  less  than  3-4ihs  of  a  grain  was 
employed,  I  could  not  say  that  the  metallic  coating  was  clearly 
perceptible.  From  a  remark  thai  is  made  by  Ur.  Black,  it 
would  appear,  that  one  grain  was  the  smallest  quantity  which 
he  thought  capal)le  of  detection  by  this  process.* 

The  properly  which  arsenic  possesses  of  uniting  with  cop- 
per, and  forming  a  white  compound,  is  the  next  method  that 
has  been  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  former  sub- 
aCaoce.  To  produce  the  effect,  we  are  directed  to  place  the 
arsenic,  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  between  two 
plates  of  polished  copper,  and  having  bound  them  together  by 
a  wire,  to  expose  them  for  some  time  to  a  red  heat,  when  the 
part  of  the  copper  that  is  in  contact  with  the  arsenic,  will  be 
found  to  have  received  a  permanent  white  stain.  The  Messrs. 
Askins  direct  the  suspected  powder  to  be  mixed  with  a  Hide 
charcoal,  while  Mr.  Murray  recommends  it  to  be  made  into 
a  paste  witli  the  black  flux  and  oil.  I  should  here,  for  the  same 
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reason  as  before,  prefer  the  charcoal  to  the  black  flux,  but  I 
thinV  the  oil  is  certainly  a  useful  addition.  When  the  dry 
charcoal  is  employed,  the  powder  is  in  danger  of  escaping 
from  between  the  plates,  unless  they  be  very  closely  pressed 
together,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  considerable  part  of  it 
will  be  found •unconsumcd  after  they  have  been  heated.  With 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  be  employed,  I 
have  found  the  process  to  succeed  the  best,  when  to  one  grain 
of  the  arsenic  we  add  about  one  half  grain  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  about  two  drops  of  oil.  This  properly  of  whitening 
copper  is  jusdy  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  tests  of 
the  presence  of  arstuic;  but  there  are  some  circumstances 
attending  it,  which  may  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  inex- 
perienced. It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  first  pla6^,  to  describe 
the  phenomena  that  take  place  when  copper  is  heated  accord- 
ing to  the  process  that  is  described  above,  but  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  arsenic.  Two  copper  disks,  of  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter*  scoured  bright  with  sand,  had  one  grain  of 
powdered  charcoal,  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  placed  between 
ihcm;  they  were  bound  together  with  an  iron  wire,  and  then 
k^pi  red  hot  for  ten  minutes.  VVhcn  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  metal  was  found  to  have  lost  its  former  ap- 
pearance, and  to  have  acquired  the  dull  white  colour  of  lead 
or  zinc.  The  insides  of  the  disks  were  found  to  present  the 
same  whitish  appearance,  except  on  the  spot  where  the  char- 
coal was  placed,  a  small  part  of  which  still  remained  uncon- 
sumcd. As  the  disks  cooled,  the  whitish  matter  which  covered 
them  began  to  separtiie,  and  fly  off  with  some  force,  in  the  form 
of  smallscaUs,lcavingaclean  surface  of  the  proper  copper  colour. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  scales  were  removed, 
except  on  the  inside,  near  where  the  charcoal  had  been  placed, 
and  here  the  disks  still  retained  their  gray  colour.  The  charcoal 
was  rubbed  off,  and  the  surface  below  it  was  found  smooth 
and  polished;  it  had  acquired  a  light  colour,  resembling  that 
of  brass,  and  near  the  centre  there  was  a  small  spot,  which 
approached  to  a  steel  gray.  This  appearance  still  continued, 
after  it  had  been  rubbed  with  fine  sand.  The  above  description 
of  the  changes  which  the  disks  experience,  by  being  heated 
with  a  part  of  their  surface  in  contact  with  an  inflamniiible 
body,  will  probably  impress  the  society  with  the  same  idea, 
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that^  I  confess,  it  gave  to  myself,  thai  if  I  had  performed  this 
experiment  upon  a  substance  which  was  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic,  and  had  not  been  aware  of  the  appearance  that  1  waa 
to  meet  with,  I  should  have  conceived  that  I  had  detected  its 
presence*  Upon  repeating  the  process,  lu  precisely  a  similar 
manner,  except  thnt  one  grain  of  arsenic  was  added  to  the 
charcoal,  the  oxydation  of  the  copper  tooic  place  as  before,  and 
a  smaU  pan  of  the  charcoal  remained  uncousumed;  but  upon 
rubbing  it  the  while  stain  was  perfectly  visible.  However, 
'when  these  disks  were  compared  with  those  in  which  the  for* 
TOcr  experiment  had  been  made,  the  difference  between  them 
seemed  more  in  degree  than  in  kindy  so  that  I  should  not  choose 
to  decide  upon  the  presence  of  arsenic  as  indicated  by  thia 
test,  unless  the  result  was  more  obvious  than  it  must  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  when  it  exists  only  in  8in:dl  quantity.  It  may  be 
proper  10  observe,  that  copper  whitened  in  this  manner  by 
arsenic,  is  very  subject  to  tarnish;  in  three  days  I  could  with 
difficulty  distinguish  which  of  the  disks  had  been  employed  in 
these  two  experiments. 

Willi  respect  to  the  5th  method  that  has  been  pointed  out 
for  detecting  arsenic,  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature, 
ami  observing  the  white  smoke  and  peculiar  odour  which 
arise  from  it  in  this  situation,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  many  remarks.  It  is  certainly  not  much  Co  be  depended 
upon;  unless  the  arsenic  is  in  considerable  quantity,  the  eifects 
arc  not  sufficiently  perceptible;  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  either 
on  animal  or  a  vegetable  substance,  the  smoke  and  smell 
arising  from  these  bodies,  when  heated,  will  altogether  prevent 
us  from  detecting  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  arsenic.  When 
a  quantity  of  arsenic  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  flour, 
and  placed  upon  iron  at  a  low  red  heat,  so  as  not  to  cause  the 
flour  to  inflame,  the  suflbcating  smoke  that  arises  from  the 
flour  can  alone  be  perceived;  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  that 
any  thing  has  been  mixed  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  degree 
of  heat,  at  which  tlie  characteristic  odour  of  arsenic  is  most 
readily  discovered,  by  having  a  bar  of  iron  heated  red  hot  at 
L  one  end,  and  becoming  gradually  cooler  towards  the  other 
I  extremity,  I  thought  that  the  effect  was  the  most  perceptible 
B  in  that  part  which  was  just  visibly  red  in  bright  daylight. 
I      Alter  this  review  of  the  diflferent  processes  for  detecting 
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arecmc,  it  remains  for  us  to  determine  on  which  of  them  the 
greatest  cotiiidence  may  be  placed.  I  have  no  hesitation  ia 
gi%'tng  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  most  convenient,  the  most 
'.delicate^  and  the  most  decisive  process,  is  the  one  in  which 
ihe  green  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate 
bf  copper.  The  arsenic  may  be  detected  with  certainty  in  a 
Ver\'  minute  quantity,  as  well  in  a  Ruid  as  in  a  solid  state;  no 
apparatus  is  requisite,  nor  is  there  any  skill  required  on  the 
part  of  the  operator-  When  we  are  called  upon,  in  a  judicial 
investigation,  to  ascertain  whether  arsenic  has  been  employed, 
Ifre  arc  generally  obliged  to  perform  our  experiments  on  a 
jimall  quantity  of  the  substance  which  may  be  accidentallv  left 
in  the  cup  or  bottle,  or  to  search  for  it  among  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  In  this  latter  case,  particularly,  it  is  only  in 
fcninutc  quantity  that  we  can  expect  to  find  it;  and  in  order  to 
separate  it  from  the  mass  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  solvent  power  of  hot  water. 

There  are  two  precautions  which  I  should  strongly  recom- 
finend  to  every  person  who  may  be  called  upon  to  search  for 
lenic  in  a  suspected  substance.  The  first  is,  that  in  every* 
sxperiment  which  is  performed  upon  the  unknown  substance, 
corresponding  one  should  be  made  with  ingredients  of  a 
[%Down  composition.  If,  for  example,  the  test  of  the  sulphate 
©f  copper  be  applied  to  a  suspected  fluid,  the  operator  should 
at  the  same  time  add  the  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  to  a 
mion  of  pure  water,  and  afterwards  he  should  repeat  the 
'process  >vith  the  potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  given  quan- 
■^ly  of  an  arsenical  solution.  The  effect  of  the  reagents  will 
^Ipius  become  familiar  to  him  both  with  and  without  the  arsenic, 
'and  he  will  then  be  enabled^  with  much  more  confidence,  to 
State  his  opinion  respecting  the  fluid  under  consideration.  The 
xond  recommendation  which  1  shall  beg  leave  to  offer,  is^ 
^4hat  the  examination  be  never  entered  upon,  until  the  sub- 
'^anccs  that  are  intended  to  be  employed  as  tests,  and  the 
["hecessary  apparatus,  are  all  in  readiness,  and  all  in  a  perfect 
:ate.  In  experiments  of  this  kind,  there  should  be  no  aittrtv- 
ftencf*  made;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  the  quantity  of  the 
Latter  to  be  operated  upon  is  small,  none  of  it  ought  to  be 
asted  upon  imperfect  trials. 
Liverpool,  February  10,  1809. 
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BV  WILUAM  HYDE  WOLtASTOX,  M.  D. 

From  PbikMopUiul  TrftnucUoDsfor  1810.  PurtL 
'T  A3C  aware  thai  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  the 
present  occasion,  may  be  thought  to  bear  too  little  direct  rela- 
tion to  each  other  for  insertion  in  the  same  lecture;  yet  anjr 
obaenration  respeciing  the  mode  of  action  of  voluntary  mus- 
cleSv  Uid  cver>*  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  derange,  and 
sntD  the  means  of  assisting  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood* 
vessels,  must  be  allowed  to  promote  the  design  of  Dr.  Croone, 
^^vho  instituted  these  annuiil  disquisitions.   And  it  has  always 
appeared  to  be  one  great  advantage  attending  the  labours  of 
this  society,   that  it  favours  the  production  of  any  original 
knowledge,  however  small,  in  a  detached  form;  and  enables  a 
writer  to  say  all  that  he  knows  upon  a  particular  subject,  with- 
out inducing  him  to  aim  at  the  importance  of  a  long  disserta- 
tion.   I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dividing  the  fol*' 
lowing  lecture  into  three  distinct  parts. 

In  the  first  of  which  I  shall  treat  of  the  duration  of  volun- 
tary action. 

In  the  second  I  shall  attempt  to  investigate  the  origin  of  sea- 
sickness, as  arising  from  a  simple  mechanical  cause  deranging 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  the  third,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  riding,  and  other  modes  of  gestation,  in  assisting 
the  health  under  various  circumstances,  in  preference  to  every 
species  of  actual  exertion. 


^ 


PARTt  ON  THK  DURAllON  OF  MVSCULAU  ACTION. 
The  necessity  of  occasional  intermissions  from  a  series  of  la- 
borious exertions,  is  within  the  experience  of  ever)-  one ;  the 
fatigue  of  continuing  the  eflbrt  of  any  one  voluntary  muscle 
without  intermission  even  for  a  few  minutes  is  also  sufficiently 
known ;  but  there  is  a  third  view  of  the  duration  of  muscular 
action  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  physiolo- 
gists. For  I  believe  it  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  that  each 
effort,  apparently  single,  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  number 
of  contractions  repeated  nt  extremely  short  intervals;  so  short 
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indeed  that  the  intermediate  relaxation  cannot  be  visible,  un- 
less prolonged  beyond  the  usual  limits  by  a  state  of  partial  or 
general  dtbility. 

I  have  been  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  these  alternate  mo- 
tions from  a  sensution  perceptible  upon  inserting  the  extremity 
of  the  linger  into  the  ear.  A  sound  is  then  perceived  which  re- 
'  semblcs  most  nearly  that  of  carriages  at  a  great  distance  passing 
rapidly  over  a  pavement. 

The  rapidity  of  the  motion  varies  according  t<»  the  degree  of 
''force  with  which  the  finger  is  retained  in  its  place.  The  sound 
thus  perceived  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  degree  of  pressure 
upon  the  tympanum ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  vibratory  sound 
is  most  distinct  when  that  pressure  is  slight,  if  the  £ogcr  be  at 
the  same  time  rendered  rigid  by  the  forcible  action  of  antago- 
nist muscles;  and  when  the  ear  is  stopped  with  great  force 
'without  the  presence  of  muscular  action,  no  such  sound  is  pro- 
duced. For  instance,  if  the  head  be  rested  upon  the  hand,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  press  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  applied  to  the  ear,  no  noise  is  perceived  unless 
the  extremity  of  the  thumb  be  at  the  same  time  pressed  against 
the  head,  or  unless  the  action  of  some  other  muscles  be  com- 
municated to  the  ear,  by  any  inadvertence  in  the  method  of 
conducting  the  experiment. 

When  I  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  frequcnc)'  of  these  vi- 
bratory alternations,  they  appeared  to  be  in  general  between 
twenty  and  thirt}'  in  a  second;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  method 
I  employed  may  be  found  defective,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
my  estimate  may  be  corrected,  by  some  means  better  adapted 
to  the  determination  of  intervals  that  cannot  actually  be  mea* 
surcd. 

It  was  by  imitation  alone  that  I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
frequency-  For  this  purpose  I  contrived  to  render  the  vibration 
itself,  and  the  imitative  sound,  both  audible  by  the  same  car. 

While  my  ear  rested  on  the  ball  of  my  thumb,  my  elbow 
was  supported  by  a  board  lying  horizontally,  in  which  were 
cut  anumber  of  notches  of  equal  size,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  asunder.  Then,  by  rubbing  a  pencil  or  other  round 
piece  of  wood  with  a  regular  motion  along  the  notches,  I  could 
imitate  pretty  correctly  the  tremor  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  my  thumb  against  my  head;  and  by  marks  to  indicate  the 


number  of  notches  passed  over  in  five  or  ten  seconds,  observed 
by  my  watch,  I  found  repented  ot)servacions  agree  wiih  each 
other  as  nearly  as  could  be  cxpcctrd  ;  for  I  could  not  depend 
upon  exerting  the  same  degree  of  force  in  diftcrcnt  iriula. 

That  I  might  not  be  deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  tremors, 
wli'tch  coincided  only  at  altcmiite  beats,  and  ihereiore  might 
be  considered  as  octaves  in  music  to  each  other,  I  sometimes 
employed  notches  at  greater  and  sometimes  at  less  distances 
from  each  other,  but  the  result  was  nevertheless  the  s:*mc;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  any  error  that  might  be  caused  by  some  acci- 
dental quality  of  the  sound  arising  from  the  length  of  the  mus- 
cle employed,  or  length  of  the  bones  concerned  in  conve)'ing 
the  imitative  sound  to  my  car,  I  made  the  following  variation 
of  the  experiment-  My  car  was  stopped  by  a  cushion  pressed 
upon  by  the  end  of  a  notched  stick  that  rested  on  my  lone,  and 
thus  conveyed  ihe  vibration  from  the  muscles  of  my  leg  to  the 
car,  along  with  the  tremor  produced  by  friction  upon  the 
notches;  and  still  the  results  were  nearly  the  same;  varying  in 
frequency  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  second,  according  to 
ibe  degree  of  force  exerted  in  the  experiment.* 

As  a  further  proof  that  I  was  not  much  deceived  in  my 
judgment  of  the  frequency  of  these  vibrations,  I  requested  two 
or  three  of  my  friends  to  repeat  the  same  experiment  for  me, 
and  our  agreement  was  such  as  to  confirm  me  in  opinion,  that 
there  could  be  no  vcr\  considerable  error  in  the  estimate. 

The  greatest  frequency  that  1  think  I  have  observed,  was 
about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  in  a  second,  and  the  least  was  as 
low  as  fourteen  or  fifteen;  but  in  attempting  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  there  appears  to  be  a  degree  of  unsteadiness 
which  prevents  any  accurate  measurement  of  the  real  number. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  cases  of  great  debility  the  number 
roay  be  even  considerably  less,  and  may  be  the  reason  of  that 


*  Tlie  Msemhtance  of  the  muACuUr  vibrations  to  ihc  vnuid  ofcarriatges  at 
a  distance,  1  a(iprclieiKl  to  arise  nut  so  mucti  from  the  qiuUly  of  tlic  soiuu), 
ss  fi-om  an  ag^rccti^cnt  in  frequency  willi  an  average  of  Uic  trcmora  u&uAUy 
produccti  by  the  number  of  stcjncs  in  the  regular  pavement  of  Loiidun,  pts- 
*cil  over  by  carriuKes  moviiig  (luickly. 

If  the  number  of  vibrations  be  supposed  twenty-four  in  a  second,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  stone  be  about  six  inchus,  llie  fate  of  a  cama^>  Ihiis  estima- 
ted would  be  about  eig'lit  miles  an  hour;  which  a^ecs  uith  t)ic  truth  as 
ticsrlv  a«  llie  assumptions  on  which  tlie  estimate  is  founded 
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visible  unsteadiness,  which  is  known  lo  occur  in  persons  en- 
feebled by  age,  or  much  reduced  by  disease. 

Possiblv  the  foregoing  observation  may  not  be  altogether 
new  to  some  members  of  this  society,  as  it  is  now  about  sc- 
veniecn  or  eighteen  years  since  it  first  occurred  lo  me,  and  I 
was  then  accustomed  occasionally  to  mention  it  in  conversation 
with  my  friends;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  person  has 
made  the  same  remark  respecting  the  vibratory  nature  of  mus- 
cular action,  although  I  find  that  Grimaldi  had  obsen-cd  the 
sound  thjt  occurs  upon  stopping  the  cars,  but  ascribed,  it  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  to  the  hur 
ried  motions  of  the  animal  spirits.* 


PAHT  !l.  ON  SEA-SICKNESS. 

The  second  remark  which  I  have  lo  offer  to  the  society  re 
lates  to  sea-sickness,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
fully  explained;  and  although  the  explanation  which  I  am 
about  to  propose,  may  not  appear  altor;<  ther  satisfactory  to 
persons  who,  when  at  sea,  are  also  rendered  giddy  by  the  in- 
cessant motion  of  the  waves,  and  are  consequently  liable  to 
consider  as  cause  and  efiect  phenomena  which  in  their  minds 
are  constantly  associated;  yet  the  observation  on  which  it  is 
founded  may  descr\c  to  be  recorded,  on  account  of  the  de- 
gree of  relief  that  may  be  obtained  in  that  most  distressing 
affection. 

After  I  had  been  harassed  by  sea-sickness  during  a  short 
voyage  for  some  days,  and  had  in  vain  attempted  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  inexperienced  passenger,  and 
those  around  him  more  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  sea,  I 
imperceptibly  acquired  some  power  of  resisting  its  effects,  and 
had  the  good  iortune  to  observe  a  peculiarity  in  my  mode  of 
respiration,  evidently  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
but  of  which,  in  my  then  enfeebled  state,  I  was  unable  to  inves- 
tigate either  the  cause  or  consequence.  In  waking  from  a  state 
of  ver)-  disturbed  sleep,  I  found  that  my  respirations  were  not 
taken  with  the  accustomed  uniformity,  but  were  interrupted  by 
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-  *  Vera  ilaquc  rjtio  expcrimciiU  prwlicti  cat,  quia  in  di^to  ct  brochio 
foloqiie  cxir|>i>re  coniinn;tU>  fiiint  niulti  motui  ac  trcnioas,  ob  ipirituvim  ap- 
talioncm  litic  illuc  pcrpttuo  accurrcntium.  Grinuiitiit  Plo'sicomatheiis  dc 
I.tuulne,  p.  383. 
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urrgular  pauses,  with  an  appcaranc*  of  watching  for  some  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  making  the  succeeding  effort;  and  it 
*cviue<l  as  if  the  act  of  inspiration  were  in  some  mannci*  10  be 
guided  b)'  the  tendency  of  the  vessel  to  pitch  with  an  uneasy 
inotiao. 

The  mode  by  which  I  afterwards  conceived  that  this  action 
could  primarily  affect  the  systemi  was  bv  its  inflLicrncc  uu  the 
motion  of  the  blood ;  for,  at  the  same  instant  that  the  cheat  is 
clilaicd  for  the  reception  of  uir,  its  vessels  becnme  also  more 
open  to  the  reception  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head  is  more  fret-  ihan  at  any  other  pt^riod  of  a  com- 
plete respiration.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  act  of  expt  Uing  air 
from  the  lungs^  the  ingress  of  blood  is  so  far  obstructed,  that, 
when  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  exposed  by  the  trepan,  a  suc- 
cessive turgcsccnce  and  subsidence  oi  the  brain  is  seen,  in  al- 
ternate motion  with  the  different  states  of  the  chc»t-  It  is  pro- 
bably from  this  cause  that,  m  severe  head-aches,  a  degree  of 
temporary  relief  is  obtained  by  occasional  complete  inspirations. 

In  sea-sickness  also  ihc  act  of  inspiration  will  have  &on\t:  ten- 
dency to  relieve,  if  regulated  so  as  to  counteract  any  temporary 
pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain ;  but  the  cause  of  such  pres- 
sure njcjuires  first  to  be  investigated. 

A.U  those  who  have  ever  suffered  from  sea-sickness  (M'ith* 
out  being  giddy)  will  agree  that  the  principal  uneasiness  is  felt 
during  the  subsidence  of  the  vessel  by  the  sinking  of  the  wave 
00  which  it  rests.  It  is  during  this  subsidence  that  the  blood 
baa  a  tendency  to  press  with  unusual  force  upon  tlie  bruin. 

If  a  person  be  supposed  standing  erect  upon  deck,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  brain,  which  is  uppermost,  then  sustains  no  pres- 
sure from  the  mere  weight  of  the  blood,  and  thai  liie  vessels 
of  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  must  contract,  with  a 
Ibrce  aufiicient  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  blood,  of 
between  tive  and  six  feet  from  the  head  downw;u'ds. 

If  the  deck  were  by  any  means  suddenly  and  entirely  re- 
moved, the  blood  would  be  no  longer  supported  by  its  vessels; 
but  both  would  fall  together  with  the  same  velocity  by  the  free 
action  of  gravity;  and  the  same  contraction  of  the  vcbsela 
which  before  supported  the  weight  of  the  blood  would  now 
occasion  it  to  press  upon  the  brain,  with  a  force  proportional 
to  its  former  altitude. 
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In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  during  a  more 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  deck,  and  partial  removal  of  sup- 
port, there  must  be  a  partial  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  upon  its  vessels,  aud  coDscquenlly  a  partial  reaction 
upon  the  brain,  which  would  be  directly  counteracted  by  a 
full  inspiration. 

The  consequence  of  external  motion  upon  the  blood  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  what  may  be  seen  to  occur  in  a  column  of 
mcrcurv  similarly  circumstanced.. 

A  barometer,  when  carried  out  to  sea  in  a  calm,  rests  at  the 
same  height  at  which  it  would  stand  on  shore;  but,  when  the 
ship  falls  by  subsidence  of  the  wave,  the  mercury  is  seen  ap- 
parently to  rise  in  the  tube  that  contains  it,  because  a  portion  of 
its  gravit)-  is  then  employed  in  occasioning  it&  descent  along 
with  the  vessel ;  and  accordingly,  if  it  were  confined  in  a  tube 
closed  at  the  bottom,  it  would  no  longer  press  with  its  whole 
weight  upon  the  lower  end.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  blood  no  longer  presses  downwards  with  its 
whole  weight,  and  will  be  driven  upwards,  by  the  elasticity 
whic    before  was  merely  sufficient  to  support  it* 

The  sickness  occasioned  by  swinging  is  cvidendy  from  the 
same  causes  as  sea-sickness,  and  that  direction  of  the  motion 
which  occasions  the  most  piercing  sensation  of  uneasiness,  is 
conformable  to  the  explanation  above  given. 

It  is  in  descending  forwards  that  this  sensation  is  perccivedj 
for,  then  the  blood  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  move  from  the 
feet  towards  the  head,  since  the  line  joining  them  is  in  the 
direction  ol  the  motion.  But  when,  in  the  descent  backwards, 
the  motion  is  transverse  to  the  line  of  the  body,  it  occasions 
litde  comparative  inconvenience,  because  the  tendency  to 
propel  the  blood  towards  the  head  is  then  inconsiderable. 

The  regularity  of  the  motion  in  swinging,  afforded  me  an 
apparently  favourable  opportunity  for  trying  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration; but  although  the  advantage  was  manifest,  I  must 
confess,  it  did  not  fully  equal  the  expectations  1  had  formed 
from  my  experience  at  sea.  It  is  possible  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  descent  may  in  this  case  be  too  great  to  be  fully  coun- 
teracted by  such  means;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
contents  ol  the  intestines  are  also  affected  by  the  same  cause 
as  the  blood;  and  if  these  have  any  direct  disposition  to  regur- 
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^Ute,  this  consequence  wiU  be  in  no  degree  counteracted  by 
the  pracr&s  of  respiration. 

A  friend  of  mine  informed  mc  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
coontcract  thU  racchamcnl  eifcci  upon  the  stomach,  and  had 
experienced  immediate  relief  from  a  slight  degree  uf  sea- 
sickness, by  lying  down  upon  the  deck  with  his  head  towards 
the  stem  of  the  vessel;  by  means  of  which,  upon  pitching,  he 
was  La  the  attitude  of  a  person  descending  backwards  in  a 
swin^. 

Whether  the  stomach  be  or  be  not  thus  primarily  affected, 
or  only  by  sympathy  with  the  brain,  the  sensation  of  sinkmg 
is  in  all  cases  referred  directly  to  ihc  stomach,  which  is  seized 
with  such  instantaneous  recching,  that  no  person  who  has  not 
bcco  so  situated  can  form  a  just  conception  of  it.* 

In  thus  referringthe  sensations  uf  sea-sickness  in  so  great  a 
degree  to  die  agency  of  mere  mechanical  pressure,  I  teei  con- , 
firmed  by  considering  the  consequence  of  an  opposite  motion, 
which,  by  too  quit  kty  withdrawing  blood  from  the  head,  occa- 
sions a  tc^ndcncy  to  faini,  or  that  approach  to  fainting,  which 
amounts  to  a  momentary  giddi.iess,  with  diminution  of  mus* 
cular  power.  Ata  time  when  I  was  ruch  fatigued  by  exercise, 
I  had  occasion  to  run  to  some  distance,  and  scat  myself  under 
a  tow  wall  for  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  shower.  In  rising 
suddt  nty  from  this  position  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  degree 
of  giddiness,  that  I  invaluntarily  dropped  into  my  former 
posture,  and  was  instantaneously  relieved,  by  return  of  blood 
to  th«  head,  from  every  sensation  of  uneasiness. 

•  Tlif  re  ti  o»e  occasiem  upon  which  a  slighter  scnsalinn  nf  tlits  kind  is 
penrcivT-d,  and  it  appt-ars  to  indiriitc  Iht*  dlirclionnf  the  molinn  fi-om  wliich 
ittmrs.  10  be  downwards  **  In  a  country'  subject  to  frtqiient  rel»Tn»  of 
ewttk()a^rs,**  it  is  said  (Pliil  Trans,  vol.  xHi'i.  p  41.)  that  '*  ft  few  minutes 
before  i|ny  shock  caniP|  muny  people  could  toretcl  tt  hy  ait  aiterMinn  in  ilieir 
ttonuicliSi  an  rfK-rt  w)*ich  (it  is  ;idded)  always  nccnmpanies  the  wavt-Uke 
xuolion  nr  canhquakeSp  when  it  is  ko  ut-iik  us  to  he  uncertainly  dixtiiigiiish- 
ablc."  (MichclU  Phil.  Trans   vol  11.  610.) 

It  •ecms  ihul  the  vapours  to  which  theitc  tremendous  concussions  arc 
ftw  ■  'ISC  in  quuntity,  and  of  prmlipous  force,  being- for  a  time  con. 

fiix  It'S,  elevate  tbr  surface  nfa  cutmtry  to  a  vast  extent,  until  tJicy 

either  tind  vcnt»  or  tneel  with  sonic  purlial  cause  of  condensutinni  and  hcuec 
the  altrmutc  hcavinfc  inid  subHidrnpe  of  the  g^roimd  will  produce  mmli  the 
fame  effects  its  the  risin)*  and  falling*  of  the  swell  At  tea. 
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Since  that  time,  the  same  aflfection  has  frequently  occurred 
to  mc  ID  slighter  degrees,  and  1  have  obsened,  that  it  has 
always  been  under  similar  circumstances  of  rising  suddenly 
from  an  inclined  position,  after  some  degree  of  previous  fa- 
tigue. Sinking  down  again  immediately  removes  the  giddiness; 
and  then,  by  rising  a  second  time  more  gradually,  the  same 
sensation  is  avoided. 

PART  n\.   ON  THE  SALUTARV  EFfCCTS  OP  RIDING.  AND  OTHER 

MUUBS  OF  GESTA1  ION. 

In  the  preceding  instances  of  disturbing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  by  external  motion,  the  effect  is  disagreeable,  and 
proportionally  prejudicial.  There  may  indeed  be  cases  of  dis- 
order, in  which  it  will  be  salutary,  but  these  are  probably  less 

rquent  than  is  generally  supposed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,  general  opinion  will  concur 
with  mc,  on  the  benefit  derived  from  external  or  passive 
motion,  and  I  hope  that,  in  ascribing  its  good  effects  to  their 
true  cause,  I  shall  enable  others  to  make  a  valuable  distinction, 
which  has  not  yet  been  preserved  with  due  care,  between  one  ^ 
motion  which  is  salutary,  and  another  which  is  very  frequendy 
pernicious.  For,  although  the  term  ^f*/<7/itf;i  is  employed  by 
medical  writers,  as  a  general  term  comprehending  riding  on 
'horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  althougli  the  merits  of  such 
motions,  especially  the  former,  were  clearly  noticrd,  and  per- 
"haps  even  over-rated,  by  the  discernment  of  Sydenham,  I 
believe  that  no  explanation  has  yet  been  given,  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  external  motion,  and  am  persu;idcd,  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  carriage  exercise  are  by  no  means 
in  so  high  estimation  as  they  ought  to  be, 

Uti<ler  the  common  term  exercise^  active  exertion  has  toa 
frequently  been  confounded  with  passive  gestation,  and  fa- 
tiguing efforts  have  cunsequendy  been  substituted  for  motion* 
'*that  are  agreeable,  and  even  direcdy  invigorating,  when  duly 
ad;ipted  to  the  strength  of  the  invalid,  and  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  indisposition. 

The  explanation  which  I  am  about  to  offer  of  the  effects  of 
external  motion  upon  the  circulation  of  the  Iilood,  is  founded 
upon  a  part  of  the  structure  observable  in  the  venous  system, 
the  mechanical  tendency  of  which  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
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Talves  which  arc  cver>'  where  dispersed  through  those  ve&sels, 
allow  free  passage  to  the  blood,  when  propelled  forward  by 
any  motion  that  assists  its  progress;  but  they  oppose  an  imme- 
diate obstacle  to  such  as  have  a  contrary  tendency.  The  cir- 
culation is  consequently  heli>cd  forward  by  every  degree  of 
gentle  agitation.  The  heart  is  supported,  in  any  laborious 
effort  that  may  have  become  necessary^  by  some  obstacle  to  its 
exertions;  it  is  assisted  in  the  great  work  of  resioringa  system, 
which  has  recently  struggled  with  some  violent  attack:  or  it  i» 
allowed,  as  it  were,  to  rest  from  a  labour,  to  which  it  is  un- 
equal, wlien  the  powers  of  life  are  nearly  exhausted  by  any 
lingering  disorder. 

In  the  relief  thus  afforded  to  an  organ  so  essential  to  life,  all 
other  vital  functions  must  necessarily  participate;  and  the 
Tarious  offices  of  secretion  and  assimilation,  by  whatever  means 
they  arc  performed,  will  not  fail  to  be  promoted  during  such 
comparative  repose  from  laborious  exertion. 

Even  the  powers  of  the  mind  itself,  though  apparently  least 
likely  lo  be  influenced  by  mere  mechanical  means,  are  mani- 
festly, and  in  many  persons  most  immediately,  affected  by  these 
kinds  of  motion. 

It  is  not  only  in  cases  of  absolute  deficiency  of  power  to 
carry  on  the  customary  circulation,  that  the  beneficial  effects 
of  gestation  are  felt,  but  equally  so  when  comparative  inability 
arises  from  redundancy  of  mati-r  to  be  propelled.  When  from 
fulness  of  blood  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  the  whole  system 
labours  under  a  feeling  of  hurry  and  agitation,  with  that  sensi- 
bility to  sudden  impressions  which  is  usually  termed  nervous- 
ness. The  mind  becomes  incapable  of  any  deliberate  conside- 
ration, and  is  impressed  with  horrors  that  have  no  foundation 
but  in  a  distempered  imagination. 

It  is  in  moderate  degrees  of  this  species  of  affection  that  the 
advantages  of  carriage  exercise  are  most  sensibly  felt.  Tlie 
composed  serenity  of  mind  that  succeeds  to  the  previous  alarm, 
is  described  bv  some  persons  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
evinces  the  decided  influence  of  the  remedy.  With  this  steadier 
tone  of  mind,  returns  its  full  power  of  cool  reflection;  and  if 
the  imagination  becomes  more  alive  than  usual,  its  activity  i% 
now  employed  in  conceiving  scenes  that  are  amu&ing  and 
agreeable. 
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As  an  instance  of  direct  relief  to  a  circulation  labouring;  from 
mcrv  fulness  of  blood,  1  may  adduce  that  of  a  person,  whose 
friends,  as  well  as  hiniaelf,  were  apprehensive,  from  the  vio- 
lent and  visible  throbbing  of  his  heart,  of  the  existence  of  some 
organic  mischief,  and  were  in  some  measure  alarmed  for  the 
insrqucnces. 

He  was  persuaded  and  not  relucianilv,  to  go  without  delay 
for  medical  advice,  and  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  a  carriage 
to  the  house  of  some  physician  of  eminence,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  him  at  home.  As  ihcsvmpioms  did  not  appear 
to  admit  of  delay,  and  were  at  Irasi  not  aggravated  by  the  roo- 

'tion,  it  was  hoped  thai  the  wished-for  advice  might  be  obtaioed 
At  a  part  of  the  town  which  happened  to  be  at  some  distance. 
But  the  second  attempt  proved  as  fruitless  as  the  former,  and 
a  third  was  made  with  the  same  event.  Since  the  throbbing 
had  by  that  time  considerably  abated,  he  was  contented  to  post- 
pone any  further  efforts  to  the  following  day,  and  directed  the 
carriage  homewards.  By  the  time  that  he  returned  to  his  friends, 
be  found  that  the  motion  of  travelling  over  several  miles  of 
pavement  had  apparently  removed  the  complaint*  The  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  had  subsided  to  their  natural 
standard,  and  he  congratulated  himself,  that  his  search  of  a 
remedy  had  not  been  incircctu;d,  although  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed as  to  ihe  source  from  which  he  thought  he  had  most 
reason  to  expect  relief. 

If  vigour  can  in  any  instance  be  directlv  given,  a  man  may 
certainly  be  said  to  receive  it  in  the  most  direct  mode,  when 
the  important  service  of  impelling  forward  the  circulation  of 
his  blood  is  performed  for  him  by  external  means.  The  main 
spring,  or  first  mover  of  the  system,  is  thereby,  as  it  were, 
wound  up;  and  although  the  several  subordinate  operations  of 
so  complicated  a  machine  cannot  be  regulated  in  detail  by  mere 
external  agency,  they  must  each  be  performed  with  greater 
freedom,  in  consequence  of  this  general  supply  of  power. 

In  almost  every  treatise  on  the  subject  of  chronical  diseases, 
arc  to  be  found  numerous  instances  of  the  benefit  produced  by 
the  several  modes  of  gestation  which  have  been  most  generally 
adopted;  as  riding  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  sea-voyages,  and 
swinging.  And  in  many  cases  which  might  be  adduced,  it  has 

.ipptfored  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  cure  of  the  pa- 
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llcnt  has  been  owing  *o/e/y  to  the  external  agitation  of  his  body, 
whirh  must  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  have  had  the  effect  above 
explained;  that  of  relieving  the  heart  and  arteries  from  a  great 
port  of  their  exertion  in  propelling  the  blood,  and  may  there- 
fore have  contributed  to  the  cure,  by  that  means  only. 

The  different  modes  above  mentioned  are  adapted  from  their 
nature  to  different  degrees  of  bodily  strength;  and  if  there  are 
cases  in  which  that  which  appears  most  eligible  may  not  suit 
the  situation  or  circumstances  of  the  patient,  it  cannot  be  dif. 
fictiit  to  contrive  other  means  of  giving  motion,  so  as  least  to 
incommode,  and  yet  to  give  the  greatest  relief.  A  very  gentle 
ai)d  long  continued,  or  even  incessant  motion,  may  suit  some 
cases  better  than  any  more  violent  and  occasional  agitauon; 
and  in  this  way,  probably,  it  is,  that  sea-voyages  have  some- 
times been  attended  with  remarkable  advantage. 
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BY  EVERAHD  HOME,  ESQ.  F.  R.  S. 

ComiDunicaied  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  CItembitr}'.* 

Prom  Pliii(Moi)IiicaJ  TranRactioiiK  for  1809,  pu-tll. 

THE  brilliant  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  on  the  powers  of 
electricity  in  producir.'^  chemical  changes,  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  chat  the  animal  secretions  may  be  produced  by  the  same 


*  Dr.  ^Volla3ton*s  obAervations  inserled  in  the  Philosophical  Mag^uine, 
were  publishtMl  after  llus  paper  had  been  laid  before  ihr  society 

I  was  kd  tn  the  prcBcnl  investigation,  while  preparmg-  my  lecture*  on 
ihe  Hunterian  Museum,  in  which  the  secretions  in  diHerenl  anunali  arc  to 
be  considered.  In  September  last,  I  eng^ed  Mr.  William  Brande  lo  aasi«t 
tnc  to  prosrcutinplhe  in<n»ry.  In  November,  I  cummunicated  my  opiniuni 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banlu,  and  stated  that  I  aliould  brings  them  forward  in  my 
lectures;  at  thai  lime  Dr.  Young's  Syllabus  was  not  publialied,  and  Dr. 
WoibAloi\*a  opinions  vrcrc  unknown  to  me. 

Dr  Berwflius,  professor  of  chtrnvialiy  at  Slocldiolm,  published  a  work  on 
Anmial  Chemistry,  in  tJie  year  1806,  in  the  S\vcdiah  languagi-,  in  whicli  he 
stairs,  ill  sevend  placcB,  that  be  beljcves  the  ficcrclions  in  animals  lo  dL[>cnd 
upon  the  nerves,  although  he  is  unable  to  explain  how  the  effeci  is  produced. 
tn  p«tM>f  ofhik  opinion,  the  fnllnwing  experiment  is  adduced: 

*•  Trace  all  the  ncr\'Cfl  trading- to  any  secretory  orj^n  in  ativin|f  anjma.t; 
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To  prosecute  this  inquiry  witJi  every  advantage,  requires 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  rarely  to 
bt  met  with  in  the  same  person,  f  have  therefore  availed 
myself  of  the  assistance  of  the  different  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  animal  che- 
mistry. Their  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  branches  of 
science  renders  them  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Davy's 
discoveries  can  be  applied,  and  he  has  given  it  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves. 

The  Vfiliaic  batterv  is  met  with  in  the  torpedo  and  electrical 
eel;  and  although  it  is  given  only  as  a  means  of  catching  their 
prey,  and  defending  themselves,  and  therefore  not  immediately 
.applicable  to  the  present  inquiry',  yet  it  furnishes  two  import 
tant  facts:  one,  that  a  Voltaic  battery  can  be  formed  ia  a  living 
animal;  the  other,  that  nerves  arc  essentially  necessary  for  its 
management;  for,  in  these  fish,  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
electrical  organs  exceed  those  that  go  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  fish  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one.    The  nerves  arc 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  fibres,  a  structure  so 
"different  from  that  of  the  electric   organ,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently not  fitted  to  form  a  Voltaic  battery  of  high  power;  but 
their  structure  appears  to  Mr.  Davy  to  adapt  them  to  receive 
and  presence  a  small  electrical  power- 
That  the  nerves  arranged  with  muscles,  so  as  to  form  a 
Voltaic  batterv,  have  a  power  of  accumulating  and  comraunt- 
cating  electricity,  is  proved  by  the  well-known  experiment  of 
taking  the  two  hind  legs  of  a  vivacious  frog,  immediately  after 
tey  are  cut  off,  laying  bare  the  crural  nerves,  applying  one  of 
'these  to  the  exposed  muscles  of  the  other  limb,  and  then  when 


Ifid  divide  thcin,  btfing  cartful  tn  injun:  Uie  bUmd  vessels  and  llie  structure 
•.^the  urgan  itself,  ks  little  as  may  be:  notMrilIisiai\ding  llie  continued  circu- 
Istion  of  ihc  bloud,  the  or^an  will  as  linlc  secrete  lu  ii^ual  fluid,  as  an  eye 
deprived  of  its  nerve  can  itce,  or  a  muscle  whose  nei*ve  lias  beeti  divided  cao 
move.  We  may  ihcivforc  easily  conceivr,  thai  any  triflings  alteration  in  titc 
ftervcs  nf  a  jHand  may  Tnatcrial'y  affect  its  secretion,  the  supply  «f  blood 
beinff  in  eveiy  way  pci-icct-" 

Ht  irays,  Uie  ajrcncy  of  the  nerves  In  secretio«t  has  (fcncraJIy  been  diare- 
g-irrTe*!,  because  oui'  attention  \%  nnlj  called  U»  their  secret  mode  of  ncling', 
whcMi  W'v  diHcivrr  the  insiiffhricncy  of  all  other  explanation.  Dr.  ticr/cliiis^s 
WTorfc  vr;ia  fhowti  to  mt  by  Mr.  Davy  wliiWiluB  paper  waa  in  the  press. 
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circle  u  completed  by  r^itstng  the  other  crural  oerve  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  touching  the  muscle  of  the  limb  to  which  it 
doe«  not  belong,  the  muscles  of  both  are  excited  to  contrac- 
tions. 

There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the 
res,  and  their  arrangements  in  animal  l}odies,  which  do  not 
'  at  ail  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  common  sensation, 
and  wbo«e  uses  have  not  even  been  devised.  Among  these  are 
the  plexuses  in  (he  branches  of  the  par  vagum  which  go  to  the 
Jungs,  aod  in  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  limbs.  The  ganglions, 
which  connect  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  viscera  with  those 
that  supply  the  volunury  muscles,  and  the  course  of  the 
nerves  of  the  viscera  which  keep  up  a  connexion  amoqg  them- 
Klves  in  so  many  different  ways. 

The  organs  of  secretion  are  principally  made  up  of  arteries 

and  veins^  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  diiTcrent  modes  in  which 

ifacsc  vessels  ramify,  that  can  in  any  way  account  for  the 

•cbafiges  in  the  blood,  out  of  which  the  secretions  arise.  These 

orgms  are  al^o  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 

With  a  view  to  determine  how  far  any  changes  could  be 
produced  in  the  blood  by  electricity,  at  all  similar  to  secretion, 
Mr.  VV.  Brande,  who  has  begun  his  career  in  animal  chemis- 
try with  so  much  success,  made  the  following  cxperimeots,  in 
the  suggestion  of  which  Mr.  Davy  afforded  him  every  assist* 
ance. 


Experiment  I.  Middle  of  January,  1809. 

The  conductors  from  twenty-four  four-inch  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  charged  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.,  were  immersed  in  four  ounces  of  blood,  immediately  on 
us  having  been  wididrawn  from  a  vein  in  the  arm.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  hlood  was  kept  up  at  100^  during  the  experi- 
ment. The  apparatus  was  so  constructed  us  to  admit  of  the 
products  at  tlie  negative  and  positive  wires  being  separately 
collected  and  examined.  When  the  electrization  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour«  all  action  seemed  to  have 
ceased.  The  blood  which  had  surrounded  the  negative  wire 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  extremely  alkaline;  that  sur- 
rounding the  positive  wire  was  slightly  acid,  and  of  a  brighter 
hue. 
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In  this  experiment,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  act 
nutcrially  affected  by  the  electrical  power  alluded  to. 

Experiment  II.  8th  of  February,  1809. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  submit  perfectly  fluid  blood  to  the 
■ction  of  electricity,  the  following  experiment  was  undertaken 
Wuh  a  view  of  keeping  it  the  longt-st  possible  time  in  that  state. 
A  deer  having  been  pithid,  the  abdomen  was  immediately 
opened  into,  and  a  length  of  about  four  inches  of  a  large  vein 
in  the  mcso-colon  was  detached  from  ihe  neighbouring  parts. 
'Two  small  platina  wires,  connected  in  the  usual  way  with  forty  • 

iree-inch  doable  platt's,  were  inserted  into  this  detached 
[*|)ortion  of  vein,  and  secured  by  ligatures,  having  their  points 
[at  a  distance  of  about  one  uich  from  each  other.  The  commu- 
'uication  with  the  battery  wag  kept  up  for  one  quarter  of  aa 
lour;  a  third  ligature  was  then  tied  jn  the  centre  of  the  de- 
iched  vein,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  connexion  between  the 
"positive  and  negative  ends.  On  removing  the  portion  of  the 
vein  included  by  the  ligatures,  and  containing  the  conductors, 
it  was  found  that  the  gaseous  products  had  forced  out  nearly 
f\hc  whole  of  the  blood,  at  the  part  through  which  the  wires 
'ere  inserted;  alkaline  and  acid  matter  were  readily  detected, 
tut  no  new  product  could  be  discovered. 

Finding  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  an  insurmountable 
obstiicle  to  the  iong-continucd  electrical  action,  the  serum  only 
was  employed  in  the  following  experiments* 

Experiment  III.  10th  of  March,  1809. 

The  conductors  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  four-inch 
^double  plates,  highly  charged,  were  brought  within  two  inches 
of  each  other,  in  some  recent  serum  of  blood,  obtained  free 
^om  the  colouring  matter,  by  carefully  pouring  it  off  from  the  I 
•eoaguUim.  Coagulated  albumen  was  rapidly  separated  at  the 
'negative  pole,  and  alkaline  matter  evolved:  at  the  positive 
»le,  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  was  gradually  deposited,  and 
-litmus  paper  indicated  the  presence  of  acid.  These  are  the 
>cfiects  produced  by  a  high  electrical  power  upon  serum. 

ExPERiMFNT  IV.  Uth  of  April,  1809. 
Was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  low  power:  a 


bAttcry  was  employed,  consisting  of  twelve  four-inch  double 
plaU'S  of  copper  jnd  iroo.  In  this  castr,  there  was  m  Erst  no 
appckirance  of  coagulation  at  cither  pole;  in  five  tninutcH,  the 
pohiiivc  wire  became  covered  with  a  film  of  albumen,  and  in 
fifteeii  minutes  a  Rlarocnt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  was  seen  floating  in  the  fluid,  and  adhering  to  the  same 
wire. 

Experiment  V.  6th  of  May,  1809. 

Two  small  platina  cups,  connected  by  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  well  washed,  and  each  containing  one  ounce  of  serum, 
were  rendered  positive  and  negative,  hy  thirty  double  threc- 
iocfa  plates  very  iveakly  charged.  The  process  was  continued 
during  twenty-four  hours.  This  power  had  not  been  suflicieac 
to  produce  coagulation  at  the  negative  pole.  On  examining  the 
fluid  in  the  negative  cup,  it  was  found  to  consist  principally  of 
«D  alkalitic  solution  of  albumen. 

The  fluid  in  the  positive  cup  was  rather  turbid,  it  reddened 
litmus,  and  was  slightly  acid  to  the  taste.  On  standing,  it  de- 
|>osited  a  few  flakes  of  albumen-  When  evaporated,  it  aflbrded 
taline  matter,  with  excess  of  acid,  (super  salts.) 

By  these  experiments  it  is  ascertained,  that  a  low  negative 
power  of  electricity  separates  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  au 
alkaliikc  solution  of  albumen;  that  a  low  positive  power  sepa- 
rates albumen  with  acid,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood.  That  with 
one  degree  of  power,  albumen  is  separated  in  a  solid  form; 
vith  a  less  degree,  it  is  separated  in  a  fluid  form. 

From  these  facts,  the  following  queries  are  proposed: 

1st.  Tlial  such  de\.omposition  of  the  blood  by  electricity, 
BUiy  bi^  as  near  an  approach  to  secretion  as  could  be  expected 
to  be  produced  by  the  artiRcial  means  at  present  in  our  power. 

2d.  That  a  weaker  power  of  electricity,  than  any  that  can  be 
readily  kept  up  by  art,  may  be  cupuble  of  separating  from  the 
blood,  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  forming 
new  combinations  of  the  parts  so  separated. 

3d.  That  the  structure  of  the  nerves  may  fit  them  to  have 
a  low  electrical  power,  which  can  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  as  such  low  powers  are  not  influenced  by  imperfect 
conductors,  as  animal  fluids,  the  nerves  will  not  be  robbed  of 
their  ctectricit\-  by  the  surrounding  parts. 
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.  That  the  discovery  of  an  electrical  power,  which  can 
tkseparatc  albumen  from  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state,  and  another 
'that  separates  it  in  a  solid  state,  may  explain  the  mode  in  which 
rdifiercnt  animal  solids  and  fluids  may  be  produced,  since,  ac^ 
tcordin^  to  Mr.  Hatchett's  experiments,  albumen  is  the  prin- 
»cipal  material  of  which  animal  bodies  are  composed. 

5th.  That  the  nerves  of  the  torpedo  may  not  only  keep  the 
electric  organ  under  the  command  of  the  will,  but  charge  the 
battery,  by  secreting  the  fluid  between  the  plates,  that  is  neces- 
for  its  activity. 

6th.  As  albumen  becomes  visibly  coagulated,  by  the  effect 

fduccd  from  twelve  four-inch  double  plates  of  copper  and 
'*irt>n,  a  power  much  too  low  to  affect  even  the  most  delicate 
iclectrometer,  may  not  this  be  occasionally  employed  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  chemical  test  of  electricity,  whilst  the  production 
lof  acid  and  alkali,  affected  by  still  inferior  degrees  of  electri- 
city to  those  required  for  the  coagtilation  of  albumen,  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  auxiliar)*  tests  on  such  occasions? 

If  these  facts  and  observations  appear  to  the  society  to  throw 
■ny  light  upon  the  principle  of  secretion,  it  may  be  an  advan- 
tage to  medical  science,  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the 
fpublic|  as  hints  for  future  inquirv*. 
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Report  of  tht  Royal  College  of  Phi^sk'mns  of  London  on  Vac*- 
cination;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Opinions  of  thCi 
Royai  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Edinbxirgh  and  Dublin^  atidi 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  ofSu'rgeons  of  London^  ofDublin^and 
of  Edinburgh.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  8th  July  1807.  pp.  13. 
Folio. 

A  Letter y  m  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Faccine 
InstitutJon^  Edinburgh;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  a 
riety  of  interesting  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Vaccination,  an 
inchdd'mg  a  Correspondence  with  Dr,  Duncan,  Dr.  Lee, 
Mr*  Bryce:  from  which  also  the  public  will  be  able  (o  apprc^. 
eiate  the  Authority  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution^ 
ft       and  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  whole  subject.  By  Tho- 

■  mas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh,  6vo.  Edinburgh,  1809U. 
K       And  other  publications  on  Vaccination* 

^B|ft  From  die  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jantuuy  1810. 

ON  a  former  occasion  wc  entered  at  considerable  Icnj 

Imco  the  meriu  of  Vaccination,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  acri 
monious  controversy  it  had  excited  in  the  medical  >vorld.  Sii 
dMA  time  the  subject  has  acquired  still  greater  interest,  and  hi 
^veti  rise  to  various  legislative  projects  of  no  common  drl 
cy  and  importance.   It  is  very  probable,  wc  think,  that  ihc3( 
will  soon  be  renewed  and  multiplied;  and,  in  disposing  of  them 
wc  are  welt  aware,  that  the  utmost  caution  will  be  requisite; 
lest  on  the  one  hand  we  prevent  the  adoption  of  safe  and  ef- 
fectual nocans,  for  limiting  the  ravages  of  the  most  loathsome 
and  destructive  of  our  diseases^-or,  on  the  othefi  increase,  by 
r     precipitate  coercion,  the  evils  we  wish  to  avert, 
B      The  long  list  of  publications  prefixed  to  this  article,  and 
^which,  alter  all,  is  but  a  bmall  portion  of  what  has  lately  been 
I      written  on  the  subject,  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  keen- 

■  oesa  with  which  the  vaccine  controversy  is  still  maintained. 
Willie  the  vaccinists  have  been  strengthening  their  position  by 
parliamentary  votes  and  collegiate  reports; — white  Mr.  Blair 
has  been  Hogging  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Ring  has  been  sounding 
a  peal  in  the  ears  of  Dr.  Mosely, — the  nicknames,  handbills, 
squibs,  and  caricatures  of  their  adversaries,  have  been  loo  sue- 
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cessfuUy  employed,   where  they  were  calculated  to  do  moat 
mischief — among  the  weak  and  the  ignorant.  This  disgraceful 
warfare,  we  must  however  remark,  has  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  metropolis;  and,  till  within  these  few  monihSf 
waft  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 
,        It  would  be  both  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  task,  to  at- 
I  tempt  to  give  a  regular  view  of  all  that  has  been  written  for 
I  and  against  cow-pox,  since  the  subject  was  formerly  under  our 
I  consideration.  With  a  few  praiseworthy  exceptions,  the  dispute 
I  has  been  carried  on  with  the  same  violence  and  disregard  of 
[accuracy,  cither  in  observing  or  in  reasoning,  which  we  had 
1  formerly  so  much  occasion  to  reprobate.   In  truth,  vaccinatioa 
ihas  had  to  struggle,  not  only  agamst  the  indefatigable  activity 
iof  avow.ed  opponents,  but  also  against  the  treacherous  manctu- 
Ivres  of  pretended  friends,  and  the  misguided  Zeal  of  injudi- 
ItiouR  partisans.  While  Dr.  Auban  recommends  vaccination  to 
Ithc  followers  of  Mahomet  as  a  preventive,  not  only  of  small- 
Ipox,  but  also  of  the  plague,  Dr.  Gillum,  in  the  course  of  his 
I  Arguments  for  a  g^rwiuai  introduction  of  cow-pox,  seriously  cx- 
rprcsses  his  fears  to  lord  Hawkesl)ury,  that  by  relinquishing 
'small-pox  inoculation,  we  shall  have  the  plague  again  introdu- 
ced among  ourselves.  This  sagacious  conjecture  is  assumed  as 
^  fact  in  another  lucubration  of  the  same  author, — "  On  the 
PEfficacy  of  inoculated  Small-Pox  in  promoting  the  Population 
wvf  Great- Britain,'*^ — "  Inoculation,"  observes   this   profound 
kand  patriotic  writer,  .*'■  has  supplied  mild  smalUpox,  and  con- 
^*'  sequenily  saved  to  the  country  the  multitude  of  inhal>itanta 
"  formerly  destroyed  by  the  plague.  Hence,  had  inoculation 
"  been  known,  and  seasonably  employed,  the  plague  of  London 
**  in  1665  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  lives  of  100,000 
"  of  its  inhabitants  saved,  exclusive  of  their  oilspring. 
wT'  "  Et  nsti  n&toruTn,  ct  qui  nascuntur  ab  tUit."  ^ 

I  But,  leaving  Dr.  Gillum  to  his  profound  meditations,  it  is 
^ime  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  cardinal  point  of  the  controversy, 
prhich  is,  whether  vaccination  be  an  effectual  preventive  of 
^small-pox  or  not.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  entirely  a  question  of 
fact;  and  will  be  more  satisfactorily  answered,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  uniformity  of  our  actual  experience  and  obscr- 
tration.  In  both  respects,  we  do  not  know  almost  any  disputa- 
'^We /joint,  certainly  not  one  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  sci- 
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cncc,  of  which  the  affirmaitvc  is  as  decisively  prove(L  The 
great  majorit}-,  we  may  »ay  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, now  concur  in  considering  vaccination  as  a  safe  and 
perfect  security  against  amall-pox;  in  rccoai mending  and  pro- 
moting it  in  evident  opposition  to  thtfir  private  interest;  and  ia 
iatrusting  to  it,  in  full  confidence  of  its  efficacy,  not  merely  the 
lives  of  their  patients,  but  of  their  children  and  dearest  relatives. 
Those  who  received  the  first  accounts  of  it  with  must  scepli- 
cisra  and  doubt,  are  now  its  firmest  patrons  and  advocates;  and, 
io  this  iofttance,  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  have  been  ulti- 
mately supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  old  and  experi- 
enced. In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  quote  the  d  including 
pangniph  of  the  report  of  the  London  College  of  Phy8ici;ins, 
who,  under  the  authority  of  parliameoi,  endeavoured  tu  coUecC 
ihc  opinion  of  the  profession  at  large. 

**From  the  whole  of  the  above  considerations,  the  College  of 
PhysiciaOB  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
BO  preconceived  opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment, 
formed  from  ao  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been 
Iftid  before  them.  For  when  the  number,  the  respectability,  the 
diioiterestcdness,  and  the  extensive  experience  of  its  advocates 
are  compared  witti  the  feeble  and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its 
few  opposcra;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  many,  who  were 
once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have  been  convmccd  by  further 
trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked  among  its  warmest  supporierSf 
the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  such 
a  question  admits;  so  thai  the  CoUt^ge  of  Physicians  conceive, 
that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forwardi  with  some  de- 
gree of  hope,  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and 
the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ravages,  at  least,  il'not  to  the  existence,  of 
the  small-pox." 

The  detailed  and  valuable  report  of  the  Central  Society  to 
the  miniatcr  of  the  interior  of  France,  is  nut  less  satisfactory; 
not    '  ,v  feeling  of  national   rivalry  prevented  ihem  from 

9u '  ^  I  r  obligations  to  this  country  lor  one  of  the  most  ua- 
expccted  and  beneficial  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  art  of  me- 
We  could  easily  quote  similar  tesiimnnies,  in  favour  of 
ton,  from  evcrv  medical  board  in  Europe.  The  remo* 
U 
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Ust  corners  of  the  giobu,  indeed^  have  now  experienced  its  efli- 
cacy.  In  every  country  into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  its 
progress  has  been  uniform  and  steady;  and  no  esLperiinentf  per- 
haps, was  ever  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  nor  any  dis- 
covery so  rapidly  disseminated.  We  have  no  data  to  estimate 
correctly  the  number  of  individuals  of  every  race,  and  of  every 
elimnte,  who  have  been  vaccinated;  or  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  favourable  cases:  but  these  arc  not  neccssar)-  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  great  questions 
regarding  vaccination.  A  remedy,  a  mode  of  practice,  or  an 
opinion,  may  become  fashionable  in  on<f  country  from  adventi- 
tious circumstances;  but  they  will  not  make  their  way  in  all 
countries,  and  under  all  vanet>'  of  circumstances.  Vaccination, 
however,  has  penetrated  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe; 
«nd,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  the  increasing  experi- 
ence of  every  year  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  general  con- 
fidence in  its  efficacy.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  facts 
upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  are  substantial  and  permanent.  Simple  as  the  practice 
k,  it  is  attended  with  some  trouble;  and  nothing  but  a  ver)*  hnn 
and  general  conviction  of  its  utility^  could  induce  the  bulk  of 
,the  population  of  any  countr}',  much  less  of  so  many  countries, 
to  submit  to  it. 

Nor  is  the  great  extent  of  the  practice  to  be  explained,  by  as- 

4bing  it  to  any  undn-c  influence  of  professional  men-  Their 
rsuasions  might  have  considerable  weight  within  a  certain 
Circle  of  friends  and  patients;  and  imitation  might  lead  a  con- 
siderable number  more  to  follow  their  example:  but  we  repeat, 
chat  nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  utility  could  have  induced  so 
large  a  proportittn  of  the  inhnbitanm  of  the  world  to  receive  and 
adopt  it.  Even  the  patronage  it  has  experienced  from  medical 

len  of  every  description,  is  conclusive  in  its  favour.  When 
first  promulgated,  it  was  received  with  scepticism  and  distrust; 
its  phenomena  were  stricdy  investigated;  and  its  reputed  anti- 
variolous  powers  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  severest  tests,  until 
all  doubts  wt-re  removed.  In  Scotlimd,  we  know  of  only  one 
medical  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  who  does  not  re- 
commend or  practise  iti  and  the  same  gtnilemaa  is  the  only 
individual  of  the  prt>fession,  in  anv  country,  who,  as  far  as  we 
have  learned,  has  abandoned  it,  alter  having  been  satisfied,  or 
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nthrr,  as  wc  shull  presently  see,  pretend  iog  to  have  been  satis- 
fied of  its  efficacy*  It  must  adao  be  remembered,  that  the  gene- 
ral pracitce  of  vaccination  is  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  profession;  and  therefore,  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
h  by  them  is  a  most  honourable  proof  of  the  candour  and  dis* 
interestedocss  of  the  profession  at  large.  We  have  heartl  a  great 
deal  of  ratliog  about  jobs  and  jobbing;  and  Mr.  Brown  has  in- 
sinuated, "that  the  motives  of  its  greatest  advocates  are  not 
moredlstfUerested  than  those  of  its  greatest  enemies."  But  al- 
though it  might  be  granted  that  a  lew  individuals  may  have 
been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  notoriety,— ^y  a  sure  introduc- 
tion into  practice, — or  by  llie  hopes  of  being  appointed  to  a  lu- 
crative office  in  the  vaccine  institutions,  still,  the  motives  of 
tht  great  majority  of  the  profession^  are  evidently  above  all  sus- 
picioD.  The  inoculator  cannot  expect  the  same  remuneration 
for  performing  an  apparently  easy  operation,  for  the  event  of 
Wbich  the  most  timid  mother  has  not  a  moment's  anxiety,  as  for 
conducting  his  patient  safely  through  a  painful,  loathsome,  and 
dangerous  disease.  Vaccination  has  even  cut  off  entirely  a  very 
considerable  source  of  the  professional  emoluments  of  the  phy- 
siciao.  Natural  small-pox  is  entirely  banished  from  the  higher 
and  middling  classes  of  society;  and  the  cow-pox  is  too  insig- 
nificant a  complaint  to  require  the  consultation  of  an  extmordi- 
narj  medical  attendant.  But,  although  vaccination  be  adopted 
and  recommended  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  part 
of  the  profession,  still  it  has  been  roost  obstinately  opposed  by 
a  few  individuals,  and  by  means  the  best  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  timid  and  ignorant.  We  shall  now  examine 
the  grounds  of  their  opposition,  and  their  pretensions  to  our 
notice.  They  contend  that  vaccination  does  not  afford  sufficient 
security'  against  small-pox,  that  it  has  injurious  effects  on  the 
constitution;  and  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  inocuktion,  without 
serving  the  same  purposes- 

Thr  firat  is  tlie  most  important  objection;  not  on  account  of 
its  being  bener  founded  than  the  others,  but  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  it;  which  consists 
in  a  midtiplicity  of  statements,  originating  in  misconception  or 
misrepresenUiion,  and  not  admitting  of  a  general  and  perraa- 
neni  refutation.  One  fact  is  no  sooner  explained  or  contradict- 
ed, than  another  is  invented. 
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The  boldest  and  most  determined  antivaccinists  of  the  pre- 
sent day ,  however,  will  scarcely  venture  to  maintain,  as  they  did 
onct,  that  cow-pox  affords  no  security  whatever.  The  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
whom  it  has  enabled  to  resist  variolous  contagion, — the  tot^ 
extinction  of  that  pestilence  in  whole  countries,  and  the  secu- 
rity against  its  importation,  which  they  have  experienced  from 
there  being  no  subjects  for  it  to  operate  upon, — leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Hence,  most  of  those  who  originally  main* 
tained  that  opinion,  in  the  most  positive  and  pcrcmpiory  man- 
ner, have  now  shifted  their  ground;  and  contend,  that  though 
vaccination  must  be  allowed  to  impart  security /or  a  time,  this 
Becuriiy  gradually  docays,  and  is  at  last  exhausted.  This  hypo- 
thetical objection  was  satisfactorily  refuted  long  ago  by  Drs. 
Williin  and  Stanger.  The  latter  found,  by  direct  experiment, 
that  the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  into  the  arms  of  twenty 
children,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  1801,  produced  exactly 
the  <>ame  effects  in  1802  and  in  1804.  7'hissame  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  lately  brought  forward,  with  much  parade  and 
pretension,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  surgeon  in  Musselburgh, 
as  if  ii  were  somcihuig  new  and  incontrovertible.  The  sensa* 
tion  produced  by  the  vaunting  advertisements  of  this  gentle- 
manN  book  in  the  public  papers,  induced  the  managers  of  the 
Public  Dispensar)'  and  Vaccine  Institution,  to  make  a  strict 
inquir)-  into  the  cases  he  had  referred  to;  and  a  report  from  the 
surgeons  of  that  useful  charity  was  drawn  up  and  published* 
Mr.  Brown  has  since  replied,  both  in  a  pamphlet  and  in  the 
newspapers;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  his  state* 
ments  and  arguments  a  little  more  closely,  both  because  they 
are  the  most  recent  and  the  most  detaUed  that  have  been  laid 
before  the  public,  and  because  the  reputed  facts  having  taken 
place  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  more  easily  in- 
quired into. 

Before  we  can  admit  that  any  instance  of  unsuccessful  vac- 

cinauon  has  been  established,  we  must  be  satisfied  of   two 

I  things: j?r*/»  that  the  patients  were  properly  vaccinated;  and, 

Becohditi^  that  they  were  afterwards  affected  with  the  small-pox. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  former  of  these  circumstan- 

I  CCS,  is  th*    chief  c^tuse  of  what  are  called  cow-pox  failures. 

"  There  is  little  doubt,"  say  the  London  College,  "  that  some 
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of  the  failares  arc  to  be  imputed  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
early  vaccinators."  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  from 
the  vfn  naturr  of  the  cow-pox,  the  distinction  between  a  mere 
local  aflection,  aiFurding  no  security  even  for  a  day,  and  a  per- 
fect constitutional  affection,  is  so  small,  as  to  require  the  ut- 
most attention  on  the  part  of  the  most  experienced;  that,  at  the 
btgintiinp  of  the  practice,  all  the  necessary  minutiae  were  not 
thoroughlv  understood;  that  from  the  simplicity  and  safety  of 
the  operation,  ladies  and  clergymen,  midwivcs  and  farriers, 
vied  with  each  other  in  multiplying  their  inoculations:  And 
when  we  also  consider  that  the  total  number  of  those  vaccina- 
ted in  Great  Britain,  during  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  discovery,  is  perhaps  not  less  than 
those  variolated  since  inoculation  was  first  introduced,  it  is  so 
far  from  being  surprising  that  some  failures  have  taken  place, 
that  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  they  have  been  so  few. 
Even  now,  some  practitioners  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is 
nttjtaiBMry  to  constitute  constitutional  cow-pox.  Of  this  number 
we  cannot  help  suspecting,  is  our  Scottish  antivaccinist,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  displays  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
phenomena  of  small-pox.  "  In  conformity,  then,"  says  he, 
*'  both  with  my  own  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination,  I  contend,  that  if  you  have  a  vesicle,  at- 
tended with  an  areola,  you  may  depend  upon  the  production  of 
whatever  effects  it  is  capable  of."  Some  of  the  other  antivacci- 
aists  go  still  farther,  and  represent  ever)'  puncture  by  a  lancet 
armed  with  vaccine  virus,  whatr**er  effect  it  produce,  or  even 
if  it  should  not  produce  any  effect  at  all,  as  a  true  vaccination, 
for  which  the  supporters  of  the  practice  must  be  responsible, 
in  case  smaU-pox  should  supervene. 

The  leslimonv  of  persons  entertaining  such  opinions  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted,  as  lo  the  fact  of  the  vaccination  having 
been  complete,  even  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  progress  of  the  vesicle.  T\\c  cases,  which  they 
slate  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  on  the  authority  of  ignorant 
mothers,  of  course  are  still  more  suspicions;  and  in  truth, 
ihrrr  is  no  tale  so  improbable,  no  story  so  palpably  absurd,  but, 
provided  it  be  adverse  to  vaccination,  it  is  immediately  receiv- 
ed with  open  ears  and  willing  hearts,  by  Drs.  Mosely  and 
Squirrel,  and  Mtssnu  Birch  and  Lipscomb,    If  it  militate 
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ISC  cow-pox,  it  must  l>c  true;  and  it  is  necflless  to  investi- 

le  it.   Mr.  Brown,  wc  roust  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  is  ho* 

n  or  hardy  enough  to  confess  this. 

'  It  is  pcrhups  proper  to  notice,  that  I  carefully  avoided 
rhaving  any  commuQication  with  the  different  practitioners  hf 
whom  the  children  were  vaccinated,  being  aware  of  the  strong 
hold  which  system  has  upon  the  human  mind;  more  especially 
to  this  very  important  subject;  thinking  it  best  for  the  attain- 
ment of  truth,  to  state  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  the 
parents'  account  of  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  vacci- 
nation of  their  children,  notice  the  appearance  of  the  arm,  and 
give  the  names  of  the  families,  whereby  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  anv  of  the  practitioners  to  satisfy  themselves." 

In  his  reply  to  the  surgeons  of  the  vaccine  institution,  he  be- 
travs  still  leas  reserve  in  maintaining  the  same  doctrine.  Some 
of  his  statements  with  regard  to  certain  cases  of  supposed 
failure  at  Haddington,  having  been  contradicted  by  the  medi- 
cal gentleman  who  had  the  care  of  them,  with  a  civil  exprcs- 
aion  of  his  regret  that  Mr.  Brown  had  not  applied  to  him  be^ 
Jbrc  publishing  his  book,  that  learned  person  most  valiandy  re* 
plies — 

**  Far  from  regretting  that  I  did  not  communicate  with  the 
medical  gendemen  at  Haddington,  before  I  mentioned  in  my 
book  that  such  cases  had  occurred  there,  I  have  daily  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  exten- 
sive and  alarming  effects  of  system  on  the  human  mind;  for, 
had  I  done  so,  and  afterwards  had  been  regulated  by  the  infor- 
mation 1  certainly  would  have  received,  undoubtedly  no  such 
opinions  would  have  been  promulgated;  and  which,"  says  Mr, 
Brown,  "  I  now  find  many  very  respectable  characters,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  profession,  consider  as  entidcd  to  attention  and 
respect." 

Such  a  confession  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Brown's  testimony.  It  proves  a  conviction  in 
bis  own  mind,  that,  had  he  communicated  with  fhe  only  persons 
mho  could  possibly  give  satisfactory'  evidence  whh  regard  lo 
these  cases,  it  would  have  been  adverse  to  his  views.  In  the 
same  spirit,  accordingly,  wc  find  him  bringing  forward  cases, 
in  which  he  admits,  that  *^the  pustules  were  so  small,  and  the 
Joffammat'ion  so  trifling,  as  to  make  the  practitioner  in  attend- 
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anoe  suspect  that  he  had  not  midt- rgone  ihc  true  form  of  ihc 
didcase;"  and  others,  in  %vhich  the  inoculator  informed  the  pa* 
rents,  at  the  time,  that  the  child  was  not  properly  vaccinated. 
Nay,  he  gives  the  names  of  respectable  practitioners,  as  having 
perfoTtned  that  operation  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  on  pa- 
tients whom,  to  thtir  knowledge,  they  never  saw.  "  The  oldest 
(of  two  children)  wa3  vaccinated  by  me,"  says  Mr.  Brown, 
**  when  four  months  old,  in  the  arm;  and  the  other  hy  Mr, 
KffiiH^  surgeon  of  the  Berwickshire  militia  in  both,  about  the 
same  age-  I  rccoUcct  perfectly  that  the  vesicle  and  areola  were 
quite  characteristic;  and  the  mother  describes,  that  the  areola 
in  both  were  equal  to  the  size  of  half  a  crown;  and  that  Mr. 
Keith  aaw  the  arm  in  its  progress,  and  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied of  the  child  having  passed  through  the  disease."  Now,  the 
whole  of  this  statement  turns  out  to  be  incorrect;  and  the  most 
dmitablc  supposition  is,  that  the  mother  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Brown,  by  saying  what  she  saw  was  agreeable  to  him.  **  So 
£»*  front  having  vaccinated  the  child  in  question,"  writes  Mr. 
Keith,  in  a  letter  which  wc  are  authorised  to  quote,  "  I  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  9010  it;  but,  on  inquiry,  find  that  it  was  vac- 
cinated by  my  hospital  serjfant^  at  the  request  of  the  mother, 
who  supplied  the  huspiial  with  miJk;  thejirst  and  only  time  of 
his  ever  attempting  the  operation.  He  saw  it  hut  once  at  the 
dialADce  of  eight  days  after;  and  at  present  only  recoUc-cis,  that 
the  vesicle  '^•sa  smaller  tlr^n  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
ia  those  vaccinated  by  mc."  These  examples  fully  develop  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Brown's  conduct  in  carctully  avoiding  all  com- 
municatiou  with  the  gentlemen  by  whom  these  cases  were  saiJ 
H>  be  vacciiuted;  and  explain  why,  in  a  pretended  investigation 
of  truths  of  such  importance,  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyt^s,  and, 
when  the  object  he  ought  to  have  drawn  from  nature  was  be* 
fore  hira,  chose  to  copy  its  reflection  from  a  distorting  mirror. 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  of  those  vaccinated  gra- 
itously,  either  at  public  institutions,  or  by  individual  sur- 
Ipeoos,  a  great  number  never  return  to  show  the  progress  ol  the 
vehicle;  and  yet,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  these  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  excuse  their  laziness  and  indifference,  to  report 
that  the  surgeons  were  well  satisfied  with  the  appearances,  and 
had  even  taken  matter  from  the  arm.  This,  indeed,  occurred 
«(0  frequently,  at  tlie  Vaccine  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  that 
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the  managers  were  at  last  obliged  to  order,  that  each  patient 
should  deposit  a  pledge,  to  be  forfeited,  unless  tht-y  attend  re- 
eularly  at  the  stated  periods.  This  has  had  the  best  effects; 
^though  for  a  time  it  diminished  the  number  of  applicants. 
^     Another  prolific  source  of  alleged  failures,  is  the  mistaking 
chicken-pox,  and  other  eruptive   distempers,  for  small-pox. 
That  such  a  mistake  has  often  been  made,  even  by  practitioa- 
ers  of  much  experience,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  diagnosis  of 
regular  constitutional  small-pox,  is  indeed  abundantly  easy; 
and  if  we  were  to  refuse  that  name  to  every  eruption  which 
^lad  not  the  nosological  character,  or  did  not  correspond  with 
the  best  systematic  descriptions,  we  should  hear  very  seldom 
^of  small-pox  after  vaccination.   It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pre- 
'^nt  purpose,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  all  the  varieties  and 
'modifications  of  which  small-pox  is  said  to  be  susceptible.  It 
Ss  enough  for  us  to  prove,  that,  since  the  introduction  of  vac- 
'  cination,  eruptive  diseases,  of  a  ver)'  different  nature,  have  been 
confounded  with  small-pox-   Mr.  Brown's  cases  are  especially 
liable  to  objection  on  this  account,  because   he  has  coupled 
them  with  a  theory  which  sets  all  diagnosis  at  defiatice.  Mr. 
'^Brown  contends,  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  analog}'  and  ob- 
^ nervation,  that  before  his  period  of  security  is  elapsed,  persons 
^who  have  been  vaccinated  are  liable  to  be  partially  affected  by 
■the  small-pox;  that  at  an  early  period  it  produces  a  slight  rash; 
'at  a  more  advanced  period,  papulae,  which  disappear  without 
'suppurating;  afterwards  pustules,  which  continue  a  few  days; 
^mtxd  at  length  complete  small-pox.  What  opinion  is  to  be  for- 
med of  the  professional  knowledge  or  candour  of  a  man,  who 
Records  such  cases  as  the  following  as  instances  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination?  "  The  oldest  fell  sick  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
*'  lowingj  and,  at  die  time  I  saw  the  other,  was  confined  to     i 
'*•'  bed,  and  had  been  so  for  two  days.  He  was  extremely  sick,  ■ 
**  and  affected  with  starting,  sneezing,  and  other  svmptoms  of 
•*  eruptive  fever.   When  I  called,  three  dayif  after^  the  sickness 
**'  was  gone,  and  no  pustular  eruption  folhxvedJ^^  p.  192.  This  is  m 
one  of  Mr.  Brown's  cases  of  natural  small-pox.  His  inoculated 
small-pox  is  no  less  singular.  Thus,  in  his  tAvelfth  case,  "  No  j 
'  ^^  constitutional  sijmptotns  could  be  detcaed;  a  slight  heat  ap-  ■ 
^«  peared  on  the  skin,  but  little  or  no  alteration  on  the  pulse." 
Next  day,  "from  the  report  of  Mr.  M.  and  the  maid>  she  had 
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^*- sneezed  repeatedly^  which  they  attributed  to  cold i  and  her 
"  appetite  appeared  impaired,"  The  day  after,  "  she  had 
•*  sneezed  some  the  preceding  night;  only  drank  tea  to  break- 
•*  fait,  but  cat  no  bread."  Such  statements  are  truly  ridiculous; 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers,  for  an  able  analysis  of  the  whole 
series  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution,  to  their  re- 
port*. 

After  such  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Brown's  statements,  his  hy- 
pothesis is  scarcely  worthy  of  any  notit  e,  in  so  far  as  it  is  foun- 
ded on  observation:  and  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  ail  analogy, 
alihoiigh  he  has  attempted  to  bolster  it  up,  by  misstating  the 
Bosi  UQi[^ersa]ly  received  principles  of  pathological  science.  It 
is  well  known,  that  two  general  constitutional  disciises  cannot 
exist  in  the  body  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  equally  well 
known,  diat  an  attack  of  such  a  disease,  as  soon  as  it  is  over, 
leaves  the  body  as  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  any  other 
M  it  was  before;  nay,  in  many  cases  renders  it  much  more  so; 
since,  in  every  elementary  writer,  we  find  dcbiliiy  from  prece- 
ding disease  enumerated  among  the  causes  predisposing  the 
body  to  receire  infection.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  has  the  merit 
of  inventing  a  ver)*  different  doctrine.  "  Indeed,  there  seems 
*^  to  be  a  general  principle  in  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
•^  tiiat  after  it  has  been  influenced  by  any  power,  it  is,  for  some 
•*  time,  exempted  not  only  from  a  repetition  ol  its  effects,  but 
*'  also  from  tiiosc  of  any  other  cause;  and  the  distance  seems 
^  in  general  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  severity  and  es* 
•*  tent  of  the  power  previously  exerted."  In  another  paragraph, 
he  luta  Biill  more  luminously  explained  the  principle  upon 
which  he  supposes  this  exemption  to  dc|>end.  "  These  casct, 
*'  and  the  whole  phenomena  and  circumstances  of  vaccination, 
r,  that  there  are  just  grounds  for  concluding,  that  a  spe- 
actioD  may  exist,  mttuiit  or  ne^ativelif^  in  the  constitu* 
1;  that  therefore  it  would  be  improper,  in  the  evvntof  vac- 
•*  cinalion  being  found  inadequate  to  maintain  its  antivariolnus 
•*  character,  to  reinoculate  those  cases  which  have  previously 
•'  uiKlergone  vaccination,  before  it  was  capable  of  producing  a 
**  distinct  constitutional  effect."  We  really  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  to  reply  to  such  arguments;  but  it  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gulaff  that  his  hypothesis  should  be  direcdy  contradicted  by 
urn  experience.  Mr.  Brown  has  vaccinated,  in  all,  about 
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\20Qf  of  whom,  upon  his  principlea,  and  upon  the  fiupposicion 
that  he  vaccinated  nearly  the  same  number  every  year  while  he 
continued  the  practice,  400  or  500  have  now  recovered  their 
original  susceptibility  of  small-pox  infectionf  and  300  are  liable 
tu  be  afFcctcd  by  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  But,  of  his  alleged 
cases  i^i  failure  in  his  own  practice,  eight  only  have  occurred  in 
the  former  class,  and  ten  in  the  latter;  so  that,  were  we  to  cre- 
dit his  statements,  the  antivariolous  influence  of  cow*pox 
would  seem  to  increase,  and  to  become  almost  doubled  after 
five  years.  But  it  is  not  by  Mr.  Brown's  experience  that  we 
wish  any  fact  or  opinion  on  the  subject  to  rest;  we  must  go  to 
less  suspicious  authority'.  Every  practitioner  is  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  observations  recorded  in  Willan  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  real  satis* 
faction  in  quoting  the  general  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  V'accine  Institution  at  Edinburgh. 

"  With  regard  to  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution,  which  tend  to 
confirm  or  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  mere  temporary  protection 
afforded  by  vaccination  against  the  small-pox,  the  reporters 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  result  of  their  experience  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  that  of  Dr.  Jenner,  and  the  other  advocates  of 
vaccination.  They  have  lately  inoculated  with  small-pox,  chil- 
dren who  were  vaccinated  eight  and  nine  years  ago,  and  find 
that  they  completely  resist  the  disease;  they  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  on  any  of  ibem  more  than  a  local  inflammation, 
which  disappeared  in  four  or  five  days-  They  have,  lUmost 
every  year,  visited  numbers  of  children  who  were  vaccinated 
during  the  first  years  of  this  institution;  and  this  they  have 
again  done  within  these  three  months.  In  this  investigation, 
they  have  found  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  in 
the  years  1801  and  1802,  that  is,  seven  and  eight  years  since, 
who  have  been  frequendy  and  freely  exposed,  and  especially 
within  Uiese  last  six  months,  to  the  contagion  of  the  natural 
small-pox,  by  pla\jng,  sleeping,  and  otherwise  mixing  with 
children  in  all  the  dirtLrent  stages  of  that  disease,  without  being 
infetled."  p.  J2,  33. 

The  medical  attendanu  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dub- 
liu  have  aiso  lately  published  an  aLCount  of  some  vci*)'  decisive 
and  satisfactory  experiments  made  in  that  iuslitution,  to  di&- 
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^tot'e  the  hypothesis,  that  the  preventive  povrers  of  vaccination 
dmiintsh  m  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time  from  inoculation. 
Nine  children,  who  had  been  vaccinated  prior  to  July  1801, 
were  inoculated  with  small-pox  matter  in  July  1804-,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  in  every  possible  way;  and  all  of  them 
resisted  the  infection.  These  nine  children,  together  with  ten 
others  vaccinated  between  July  1801  and  August  1802,  were 
ajyiin  submitted  to  smalKpox  inoculation  on  the  22d  December 
Ift09,  (i.  c,  the  first  class  upwards  of  eighty  and  the  second  up- 
wards of  sroen  years  after  the  vaccination.)  ''  In  every  in- 
**  fttattce,"  says  Mr.  Creighton  the  reporter,  "  the  punctures  in 
**  the  arm  of  each  child,  from  the  third  day,  inflamed,  andcon- 
"  linued  until  the  seventh,  when  the  inflammation  gradually 
•*  sobsided,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Stewart,  (surgeon-genera!,)  and 
**  marked  in  a  table,  which,  in  another  publication,  will  be  more 
**  fuUy  expressed; — which  circumstance  has  proved  the  activil)' 
**  of  the  small-pox  matter  Inserted,  and  which  must  have  af- 
**  fcctcd  the  constitution,  was  it  in  the  least  susceptible  of  the 
**  disease.  Fourteen  days  (Jan.  4,  1810)  have  now  elapsed:  the 
"  inflammation  of  the  punctures  is  entirely  gone,  and  never  was 
**  attended  with  the  slightest yerer,  skUncus  or  eruption,^' 

**  In  corroborailon  of  the  above  facts,"  continues  Mr. 
Creighton^  ••  conducted  with  every  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
•*  which  cannot  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
"  those  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  them,  and  hereunto  sub- 
^  scribed  their  names,  I  can  safely  assert,  that  I  have  submit- 
"  ted  upwards  of  Jtvf  hundred  infants  and  children,  vaccinated 
'•  by  me  at  this  institution,  and  at  the  Dispensarj*  for  Infant  Poor 
*  and  Cow- Pox  Inoculation,  as  established  in  the  year  1800, 
"  to  a  liVc  experiment,  and  with  the  same  result  in  every  in- 
«  stance:^ 

Wc  ourselves  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
equally  saiisfactorv'  result  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  an- 
ti\*ar»olous  effects  of  vaccination,  from  some  trials  made  in  a 
public  hospital  in  this  city,  in  iwhich  it  was  the  practice  to  vac- 
chrace,  upon  admission,  every  child  which  had  not  previously 
been  vaccinated,  or  had  the  small-pox.  A  boy  admitted  in 
1808,  concerning  whom  no  information  was  received,  was  er- 
roneously supposed  to  have  been  vaccinated,  and  ihe  operation 
not  repeated-  In  the  beginning  of  October  1809,  this  boy, 
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airhough  not  Tnorc  expostrd  to  small-pox  infection  thananhun* 
dred  other  children  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  was 
seized  with  natural  small-pox  and  had  a  \try  full  crop  of  the 
distmct  kind,  which  ran  their  course  with  perfect  regularity* 
[  With  virus  taken  from  this  boy  on  the  5th  day  of  the  eruption, 
'  sevrnteen  children  of  the  hospital  were  inoculated,  who  had  all 
been  vaccinated  at  former  periods,  var>'ingfrom  five  months  to 
upwarda  of  eight  years.  The  result  of  this  experiment  proved, 
Jirst^  that  alihough  a  considerable  degree  of  swellingand  hard- 
ness, or  even  a  distinct  pustule  on  the  arm  with  surrounding 
inflammation,  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  moculation  with 
variolous  vintsfytx.  the  constitution  is  incapable  of  being  affect- 
led  with   tht-   small-pox:  secoudiy^xH^X  these  difl'erent  effects, 
[from  a  slight  hardness  to  a  distinct  pustule  with  surrounding 
nnflammation,  are  produced  from  circumstances  altogether  in- 
I  dependent  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  lime  of  vac- 
I  cinution  and  the  insertion  of  variolous  virus:  and.  Lastly^  that 
'  the  power  of  cow-pox,  in  protecung  the  constitution  against  the 
small-pox,  is  as  complete  at  the  cml  of  eight  years,  as  at  the 
}  end  of  five  months;  and  th.it,  during  this  period  at  least,  it  u 
I  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  security. 

I  There  are  even  facts  on  record  which  prove  that  the  antiva- 
[tioIous  powers  of  cow-pox  are  permanent,  or,  at  least,  that 
Ithey  sulTer  no  diminution  in  the  course  of  upwards  of  halt  a 
Icentur)'. 

I  Farmer  Jesty,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Broad  Street 
►  Vaccine  Institution,  visited  London  in  1805,  and  "afforded 
r**  decisive  evidence  of  his  having  vaccinated  his  wife  and  two 
I  **  sons  in  the  year  1774,  who  were  thereby  rendered  unsuscep- 
[  ^  tible  of  the  small-pox,  as  appears  from  the  exposure  of  all 
I  **  the  three  panics  to  th  t  disorder  frequently,  during  the 
**  course  of  thirty-one  years;  and  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
I  "  two  sons  for  the  small-pox  fifteen  years  ago." 
I  Dr.  Jenner  has  recorded  cases  of  persons  who  had  been  ca- 
I  sually  affected  with  the  cow-pox,  and  had  resisted  small-pox 
}  Upwards  of  fifty  years;  and,  in  a  very  excellent  report  of  the 
r  IMrdical  Faculty  in  Kiel,  upon  the  cow-pox  in  the  duichics  of 
l  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  there  is  the  remarlcable  case  of  a  wo- 
\  man,  then  alive,  who  had  the  cow-pox  when  a  year  and  a  half 
I  old,  and  had  remained  secure  against  small-pox  infection  for 
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#ixtfy  years*  In  another  case,  the  protection  had  then  lasted  56, 
wd  in  many, 40,  30,  20  years. 

Then:  is  no  fact,  therefore,  we  conceive,  relating  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  which  can  be  considered  as  more  decisively  pro- 
v«l«  ihas  that  the  antivariolous  powers  of  cow-pox  do  not  dc< 
crease  or  wear  out  by  length  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  apparently  auihcniicated  ex- 
cepiiooft  to  the  universality  of  its  antivariolous  influence. 
Within  the  circle  of  our  own  observation,  none  of  these  have 
occurred*  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  they  are  con* 
fiaed  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  to 
tbe  practice  of  certain  individuals.  Mr.  Brown  admits,  and 
h^A  attempted  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  in  which  we  are  de- 
sired to  believe,  that  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  the  professioni 
n«ver  hear  of  cases  of  small-pox  after  cow-pox,  because  the 
poor  only  are  exposed  to  small-pox  contagion;  and  chat  those 
who  have  most  practice  even  amongst  the  poor,  never  hear  of 
failures,  because  the  poor  never  complain  when  disappointed 
and  deceived,  and  never  seek  for  assistance  even  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  loathsome  maladies! 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  concede  more  than 
ta  necessary,  when  we  conclude  our  observations  on  the  antiva- 
riolous powers  of  cow-pox  in  the  terms  of  the  Collegiate  Ke- 
port.  "  The  security  derived  from  vaccination,  if  not  absolute- 
•*  \y  perfect,  ia  as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  ex]}ecced  from  any 
M  human  discover)-;  for,  amongst  several  hundred  thousand  ca- 
uses, with  the  results  of  which  the  College  have  been  made 
^  acquainted,  the  number  of  alleged  failures  has  been  surpri- 
**  singly  small;  so  much  so,  as  to  form  certainly  no  reasonable 
"  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  vaccination;  for  it  ap- 
*••  pears,  that  there  are  not  near  so  many  J'tniur^fi  in  a  given 
*^  number  of  vaccinated  persons,  as  there  diX^deaihii  in  an  equal 
*'  number  of  persons  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.^' 

The  second  general  objection  to  cow-pox  inoculation,  is, 
that  it  produces  new  and  unheard  of  diseases.  This,  wc  may 
observe,  was  first  advanced  as  a  conjecture,  prior  to  all  expc- 
rieDce,  and  upon  grounds  purely  hypothttical;  tliough  lacts 
have  since  been  referred  to  by  these  ill-auguring  theorists. 
TTicse  theories,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  as  we  are  now 
\x%  possession  of  suihcient  experience  to  deudc  the  question. 
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With  regard,  however,  to  the  facts  which  have  been  referred  to  I 

by  the  enemies  of  vaccination,  nothing  can  be  more  vagiie  and  I 
inconclusive.   Wc  have  heard  all  the  common  cutaneous  dis- 
cases,  which  uniformly  attend  on  filth  and  poverty,  attributed 
to  the  tow-pox.  If  in  a  scrophulous  family,  any  fsymptom  of  ■ 
that  disease  should  appear  in  a  child  who  had  been  vaccinated, 
no  matter  how  long  before,  still  the  cow-pox  is  alone  to  blame 
for  having  engendered  foul  humours.   Nay,if  measles,  or  hoop'   ■ 
ingcough,  or  plturisy,  should  be  unusually  fatal,  even  though 
tlic  sufTtrtrs  were  never  vaccinated,  still  the  cow-pox  is  the 
cause  of  the  monalit>\  Clamorous  assertions  of  this  kind,  en-  ■ 
,forced  by  disgusting  caricatures  of  mangy  girls  and  oxfaced   ^ 
boys,  have  done  more  to  prevent  the  universal  adoption  of  vac- 
cination, than  any  doubts  of  its  efficacy.  Of  these,  the  most  ri«  ■ 
diculous,  perhaps,  is  the  frontispiece  to  a  publication  "  by  Fer- 
"  dinand  Smyth  Smart,  Esq.  physician,  barrack  master,  and 
*'  great   grandson   to  King  Charles   the  Second,"  in  whidl^ 
Dr.  Jenncr   and  his  coadjutors,   comuff^  and  caudatfdy  arc 
represented  feeding  a  monster  with  baskets  full  of    infanta; ' 
while,  to  poor  Dr.  Thornton  is  assigned  the  final  drudgery  of' 
shovelling  them  into  a  acavenger*s  cart,  after  being  duly  di- 
gested.   The  following  is  the  poetical  description  by  which 
this  eloquent  representation  is  illustrated. 

**  A  mighty  and  horrible  monster,  with  the  horns  of  a  bull, 
the  hind  hoofs  of  a  horse,  the  Juws  of  the  krakin,  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  a  tigtfr,  the  tail  of  a  cow, — all  the  evils  of  Pandora's 
box  in  his  belly, — plague,  pestilence,  leprosv,  purple  blotches, 
fetid  ulcers,  and  filthy  running  sores  covering  his  bodv, — and 
an  atmosphere  of  accumulated  disease,  pain  and  death  around 
him,  has  made  his  appearance  in  the  world,  and  devours  man- 
kind— especially  pnor  helpless  infants i—not  by  scores  only,— — 
or  hundreds,  or  thouKUuds, — but  by  hundreds  of  thousands." 

Dr.  Mosely,  again,  has  described,  in  technical  stylo,  a  whole 
tribe  of  new  cow-pox  diseases;  and  Mr.  Stuart  has  discovered 
a  bnital  degeneration  of  the  human  species. 

*' The  cow-pox  mange  or  fare V,  cf»w-pox  ulcers,  with  pus, 
green— green  as  grass^  clearly  df  monstratitig  their  bovine  ori- 
gin; cow-pox  evil  orabscess,  cow-pox  mortification, are  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  hnitalization  of  The  n'>b!cst  wdHc  of  the 
creation."—**  Among  the  numerous  shocking  cases  of  cow-pox 
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which  I  luve  heard  of,  I  know  not  if  the  mo6t  horrible  of  all 
hwyet  been  published,  viz.  of  a  child  at  Pcckham,  who,  after 
being  inoculated  with  the  cow-pox,  had  its  former  natural  dis- 
pMitiou  absolutely  changed  to  the  brutali  so  that  it  ran  upon  all 
fours  like  a  bcabt,  beUuwiog  like  a  cow,  and  butting  with  its 
beaJ  like  a  bull.  For  my  part,"  he  adds  with  philosophical 
MCtpticiam-t  ^^  I  csin  scarcely  think  it  posaible,  having  had  no  thnc 
to  ascertain  the  trittW'* 

**  O  .\[  ^  books,  nigttU}'  ph&ntajics  rousinf^, 

Fi'l  i>>e  qukke  I'ur  my  lieurL's  dearest  treasure*: 

For  foAc^*  in  Ji-L-ains,  oft  presents  Uiem  uU  browsing 

On  mmmnn^,  jiist  like  little  Nchuchadnezzartt. 
Tbcr-  il  ihistlcs,  stand  Jem,  Joe  and  Mary; 

On  I  •  icadit,  oil  horrible*  crumpled  liorn»  bud: 

H«rv  Tom  wilh  a  tail,  uid  poor  WiUiam  all  Uftiry, 

RecUjtM  in  ft  corner,  are  cbewing-lbcircud." 

The  diary  of  Dr.  Barrackinaster  Stuart's  own  child's  illness 
and  4eath«  is  truly  humiliating,  and  excitrs  a  mixed  emotion 
of  ridicule  and  compassion.  But  as  if  the  powers  of  language 
were  not  sufHcicnt  to  excite  our  sympathy  with  his  suAerings, 
and  our  indignation  at  the  beastly  disease  which  occasioned 
tbcm,  he  has  elucidated  the  history  by  a  very  amiable  repre- 
•CLDCation  of  Mrs.  Stuart  with  the  baby  on  her  knee,  the  cradle 

poe  side,  and  a  bason  of  gruel  on  the  other i— not withstand- 
vn^  all  which,  wc  should  have  had  no  doubt  that  the  poor  babe's 
dmth  was  owing  to  sc*aphula,  hud  i(  been  of  less  than  royal 
cxiractioD. 

Bui  to  be  serious:  The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  a  satis- 
bctor\^  answer  to  all  this  disgraceful  clamour.  Dr.  Bateman, 
froin  the  records  of  the  Public  Dibpcnaary  of  London,  has  pro- 
ted*  that  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  to  all  other  dis- 
eases^ was  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jenner's  In- 
^fy>  as  in  the  sixth  and  sevcndi  year  of  vaccination.  And  the 
ilcportof  the  London  College  states,  '^The  testimonies  before 
**  ihc  ColU-gc  of  Physicians  arc  very  decided  in  declaring,  that 
**  va€«iiulaon  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less 
"*  frequently  gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  small-pox 
**  cither  natural  or  inoculated-  The  College  feel  themselves 
^called  upon  to  state  this  strongly,  because  it  has  been  object- 
or '  ion,  that  it  product  3  new,  uuUeard-oi,  and  muu- 
**  ^'  1.  Of  such  assertions,  no  proof  a  have  been  pro* 
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<*  duccd;  and  after  diligent  inquiry,  the  College  believe  them  t9 
'*  have  been  the  inventions  of  designing,  or  the  mistakes  of  ig- 
"  norant  men." 

The  last  important  objection  which  we  shall  notice,  is,  that 
vaccin^ition  has  put  an  end  to  small-pox  inoculation,  without 
being  so  t:xtenstve]y  adopted  in  its  stead.  In  this  objection  may 
he  traced  the  motives  of  many  of  the  keenest  opposers  of  the 
new  practice;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  advocates  have 
afforded  some  pretext  for  it,  by  their  injudicious  and  unfound- 
ed complaints  of  want  of  patronage  and  encouragement.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that,  when  all  the  obstacles  which  vaccina- 
tion has  had  to  encounter,  are  considered,  its  progress  must 
appear  tu  have  been  inconceivably  rapid.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  millions  who  never  would  have  submitted  to  variolatioa. 
For  example,  in  this  very  city,*  gratuitous  inoculation  for  small- 
pox had  long  been  offered  to  the  poor  at  the  Public  Dispensary, 
but  altogether  in  vain;  while,  at  the  same  useful  charity,  no 
less  than  10,000  have  been  vaccinated  since  February  1801. 
This  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  inoculate 
for  cow-pox  than  for  small-pox,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  iheir 
conviction  of  its  utility  and  superior  safety,  and  partly  to  its 
not  being  opposed  by  the  mistaken  but  very  powerful  prejudice 
which  prevails  among  the  religious  sectaries  in  this  kingdom, 
that  the  wilful  inoculation  of  any  disease  is  an  impious  interfe- 
rence with  the  ordinances  of  the  Almighty;  while  ihey  do  not 
consider  the  slight  affection  produced  by  vaccination  as  a  dis- 
ease. But  while  it  has  thus  become  much  more  general  than 
small-pox  inoculation  ever  was  at  home,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  in  the  most  remote  .comers  of  the  earth,  is  altogether 
without  example.  It  has  been  gratefully  received  by  people  of 
the  most  opposite  races  and  religions,  encouraged  by  govern- 
ments of  ever>'  description,  and  been  ihe  subject  of  publications 
in  ever)'  written  language.  Manuals  of  vaccination,  in  the 
Chinese  and  Polish  tongues,  are  now  before  us,  illustrated  with 
coloured  figures.  In  our  own  colonies  in  the  East-Indies,  its 
success  has  been  astonishing;  and  the  numbers  who  have  bt  eD 
vaccinated  are  such,  that,  in  the  settlements  of  Bombay,  small- 
pox  is  said  to  be  altogether  exterminated.  The  reports  of  its 
progress  in  Ceylon  are  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of 

•  •  Edinbiirgfh. 
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its  insular  situation  so  nearly  resembling  our  own.  Thefollow- 
hig  IS  the  report  made  of  it  bv  a  resident  physician. 

*'■  The  dreadful  ravages  which  the  small-pox  usually  com- 
**  mitced  in  Ceylon,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
**  tnust  be  in  the  recollection  of  ever}'  one;  and  it  affords  me 
"  infinite  pleasure  to  observe,  that,  agreeably  to  the  most  cer- 
"  tain  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure,  that  dcstruc- 
"  five  mafady  has  not  existed  in  any  part  of  the  British  posses- 
**  sions  on  this  island  during  the  year  1808,  except  in  the  dis. 
**  trici  of  Galle,  into  which  it  was  brought  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
**  aiy  b>*  a  Maldivian  boat,  last  from  Bengal.  A  large  prjpor- 
"  tion  of  the  crew  of  this  boat  died;  and  the  disease  was  com- 
•*  inunicatcd  by  a  fisherman,  who  visited  it  on  its  first  arrival, 
**  to  two  or  three  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle, 
••  but  it  spread  no  further;  which  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
**  ihc  favourable  influence  of  vaccination,  which  has  been  so  ex- 
**  tensively  diffused  in  that  and  the  other  districts  of  the  island.'* 
RcpKiTt  1809- 

NVe  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  effects  oi general  v^c- 
chMtion.  Contagion  may  be  introduced;  but  it  dies  for  want  of 
susceptible  subjects: — a  firebrand  may  be  applied;  but  there  is 
no  fuel  to  produce  a  conflagration.  Even  Old  Spain  was  rous- 
ed from  its  apathy  by  the  obvious  advantages  of  vaccination; 
afid  sent  forth  an  expedition  worthy  of  its  better  days,  which 
circuranavlgatcd  the  globe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrj-ing  to 
all  its  vast  possessions,  and  to  those  of  several  other  nations, 
the  inestimable  gift  of  vaccination:  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  it,  not  only  through  the  boundless  co- 
lonies of  Spain,  but  through  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the  Vi- 
sayan  islands,  and  in  establisliing  it  wherever  it  touched  in  its 
progress. 

So  fir  as  our  information  extends,  therefore,  we  conceive 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  objection.  Cow-pox, 
we  verily  believe,  is  far  more  generally  resorted  to  than  small- 
pox ever  was;  and  the  public,  of  course,  must  have  great  gain 
by  the  substitution. 

So  much  for  the  objections:  but  we  cannot  allow  the  objeclers 
to  escape  quite  so  easilv.  In  a  controverRy  as  to  matter  of  fact, 
where  the  witnesses  contradict  each  other,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  their  relative  credibiU 
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ity;  and  to  settle  our  belief  by  comparing  the  number  and  value 
of  opposite  experiences.  We  have  already  seen,  that  thvsc  are 
decidedly,  and  almost  infinitely,  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of 
vaccination.  Scill,  however,  the  statements  of  their  oppooeDCs 
may  have  been  candid,  and  their  opposition  sincere^  aod  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  adverse  facts  would  have  perplexed  ua, 
and  left  doubts  upon  our  miuds  with  regard  to  the  universal 
safety  and  efficacy  of  the  practice.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
conduct  of  the  antivaccinists  themselves  has  set  our  minds  at 
ease.  Their  zeal  has  so  far  overstepped  their  prudence,  and 
they  have  given  such  evident  proofs  of  want  of  observation  aod 
candour,  and  have  had  recourse  to  such  mean  tricks  and  devi- 
ces to  frighten  the  timid  and  mislead  the  ignorant,  as  to  dcprivo 
them  of  all  credit  with  the  well  informed  and  judicious*  What 
opiniou  must  be  entertained  of  the  fairness  or  Judgment  of  a 
man  who  could  aifix,  on  the  widls  of  the  most  populous  atreeta 
of  London,  posting-bills,  displaying,  in  gigantic  letters,  "  Fukd 
Eff'ects  of  Coiv-PoxV*  with  an  earnest  recommendtition  loheada 
of  families  to  peruse  the  tieatise  in  which  they  are  stated, — who 
employs  the  drivers  of  errand-carts  to  distribute  them  indiscri- 
minately to  travellers  upon  the  roads  near  London, — and  could 
deliberately  state,  as  one  of  his  serious  reasons  for  continuing 
the  small-por  inoculation,  that,  *^  in  the  populous  part  of  the 
"  metropolis,  where  the  abundance  of  cliildren  exceeds  the 
^'  means  of  providing  food  and  raiment  for  ihcm,  this  pestilen- 
^*  tial  disease  is  considered  as  a  merciful  provision  on  the  part 
"  of  providence  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  a  poor  mau^s  fa» 
**  mily!"  Another  device  of  the  same  gendeman,  was  the  publi- 
cation of  a  newspaper,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  attacking 
vaccination  and  its  patrons  with  the  lowest  and  most  contempt- 
ible abuse. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  part  of  this  gendeman'a  conduct 
is  his  wilful  falsificatiou  of  the  report  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cian<i, — a  public  record  widely  distributed  under  the  sanction 
of  parliament.  The  few  passages  we  have  already  quoted  from 
It,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge,  whether  it  be  in  any  respect 
warrantable  to  assert,  "  diat  the  report  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
"  sicians  allows  the  evidence,  produced  before  the  committee 
"of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  totally  overthrown;  that 
"  ihey  allow  there  is  uo  spurious  cow-po^  smij  that  failure,  dis- 
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*«nfer^  and  death,  sometimes  occur  from  some  deviation  in  the 
"gciromc  Jcnnerian  cow-pox,  which,  after  a  precise  period, 
•*  fails  in  its  security,  and.  if  it  does  anv  thing,  prnduces  anew 
*<  kind  of  eruption,  tumour,  or  ulceration." — Mr.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, tnproves  upon  this  hint;  and  in  his  address  to  the  Bri* 
lish  V  ^  thus  expresses  himself.  *^^  Pat  res  conscripti! 

•^  cekbi-:,.i  ^..J  illustrious  senators  of  Briiain,  lay  aside  all 
**  prejudice,  and  receive,  I  entreat  you,  the  following  informa- 
•*  tion  frith  candour  and  attention,  viz.  That  all  the  physicians, 
**  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  most  eminently  distinguished 
**  for  abilrties  and  professional  skill,  aii  to  a  man^  now  acknow- 
•*  \edge,  that  vnccination  is  not  a  certain  preventive  of  the 
*  amall-pox;  and  that  it  sometimes  produces  new,  dangerous, 
**  and  fatal  diseases.  These  truths  are  at  this  time  universally 
**  graMcd,  and  candidly  sicknowledged,  by  ever)'  intelligent 
•*  medical  gentleman;  and  this  is  all  i  contend  for-"*  Now,  in 
these  passages^  there  can  be  no  misconception  or  mistake,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  ignorance;  and,  therefore,  we  arc  afraid 
we  must  set  them  down  as  instances  of  wilful  and  unpardonable 
mi»rcpreseotation.  Misquotation,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  favour- 
he  fignre  with  the  antivaccinists;  and  with  none  more  remark- 
ably, than  with  their  newly-enlisted  Scottish  auxiliar}',  who, 
ire  may  remark  by  the  way,  wishes  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
writer,  on  that  side  of  the  question,  eniided  to  any  sort  of  at- 
tention; and  treats  all  his  predecessors  altogether  as  cavalierly 
aahts  opponents.  In  prucif  of  this  gentleman's  extreme  loose- 
nets,  and  unfairness  of  quotation,  we  might  refer  to  the  greater 
of  his  extracts  from  the  public  reports,  and  tlie  writings  of 


•  TUe  reader  may  take  this  furihcr  specimen  of  the  eloquence  »nd  accu- 
r»t<  P<«Boningof  this  scion  of  royf'lty  — "  The  Omni^mt  Go-oof  Nature,  Uw 
*■  mcrmecivuble  Crraior  qT  ali  exittencc,  has  permiUtd  i,r/V,  Buonaparte,  wid 
**  i'tuctiiarion  tncx{^t,^~in  prosper, — and  even  triumph  f'li'  it  short  space  of 
**Ufn«. — perhft(ks  us  the  scnur^e  and  punishment  ot'manktnU  for  tiieir  ftins, 
••  and  llir  re:4Mn<i  no  dotibt  liie  l*est,  far  txryond  the  powers  of  our  very  eir- 
"camicrilwrcl  and  limited  portion  nf  penetration  and  knowledifc  to  discover 
•*  But,  arc  we  to  wnr»hip — W  applaud — or  even  to  submit  In  JE'rfV, — to  ifuo- 
**^mapart^,-^~4>v  to  Vaceinatian^ — becuuie  they  have  foj*  gome  time  been  pro- 
••  »pefuu«( — No! — Never  let  um  degrade  our  honoui^— our  virtue — or  our  co«i- 
•'  »ciencr»— by  BUch  acrviUty: — let  us  contend  against  ibem,  with  all  out*  ex- 
•*erlioM»nd  might;— not  doubling  but  we  sliaU  ultimulfly  li-iuropb,  in  a 
••cause  supported  by  truth,  humanity,  and  */rfv(,  :ttwl  which  therefore  we 
**  wcU  know  Uetncn  Usclf  must  approTe  ** 
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Dr.  Jenner  and  Mr.  Bryce;  but  .vre  shall  content  ourselves  with 
oncexample/mthecascof  Dr.  Willan,whoTn  he  ingeniously  con- 
trives to  quote  as  an  authority  for  an  opinion  which  he  openly 
disavows,  and  that  by  the  simple  method  of  stating  a  sort  of 
caution  or  exception  to  his  general  opinion,  as  the  opinion  it* 
self. — "  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  whether  I 
^^  think  that  the  variolous  eruptions,  in  all  the  cases  adduced 
*'  above,  were  the  consequences  of  imperfect  vaccination?" 
This  is  the  question; — and  here  is  the  answer  which  is  imme- 
diately subjoined;  and  of  which  Mr.  Brown,  when  professing 
to  quote  t>oth  question  and  answer,  has  omitted  the  whole  which 
we  have  put  in  italics.  **  Vaccine  inoculators  xuerc^  at  firsts  ^f- 
"  neraily  satisfied  with  any  vesicular  appearance^  surrounded &i/ 
"  in^ammatiom  and  even  noiv^  I  believe^  many  practitioners 
''  would  consider  the  specioutt  irreg'ular  veside^  deneribed page 
"  39,  aa  a  sujjicicnl  guarantee  againat  the  small-pox;  not  being 
*'  aware  how  frequentlif  it  denotes  a  temporary  incapacity  to  be 
^^  affected  by  either  the  variolous  or  vaccine  virus,  I  have  had 
"  reason^  on  minute  uiquiry^  to  conclude^  thats  in  a  very  great 
"  majority  of  the  cases  which  occurred  near  London^  the  vacci"  - 
'•'•  nation  was  imperfect.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in 
"  obtaining  clear  and  distinct  information  on  the  subject,"  &c- 
Willan,  p.  ra. — Brown,  p.  SIT- 

In  the  same  manner,  in  quoting  the  admission  of  the  London 
College,  that  cases  of  »m«ll-pox  have  occurred,  after  apparent- 
ly perfect  vaccination,  he  takes  special  core  to  leave  out  the 
word  apparentliy'i  and,  at  last,  makes  that  learned  body  admit, 
that  such  failures  had  occurred  where  there  was^sufficiAt 
"  proof  of  the  roost  perfect  vaccination."  Dr.  Willan's  treatise 
will  also  be  searched  in  vain  for  anv  thing  like  the  description 
of  chicken-pox,  which  Mr,  Brown  has  pretended  to  c&tract 
from  it.  When  a  person  thus  ventures  to  falsify  [>ublic  records 
to  serve  a  pnjlicular  purpose,  it  really  is  not  easy  to  give  impli- 
cit credit  to  statements  made  on  his  own  authority,  in  opposi- 
tion to  general  experience. 

The  esiabiishcd  cflicacv  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
small-pox,  has  given  rise  to  various  legislative  projects  for  the 
utter  extermination  from  this  kitigdom  of  that  destructive 
pestilence;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our  insular  situ- 
ation seems  to  give  some  encouragement  to  such  a  project. 
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Even  prior  to  the  discover)'  of  vaccination,  this  had  been 
strongly  urgtd  by  Dr.  Haygarth  in  this  country,  Scuderi  in  Si- 
cily, and  a  whole  tribe  of  enthusiasts  in  Germany.  Insurmoun- 
table diHicultics,  however,  appeared  on  every  side;  and  nothing 
was  ever  aittcniptec].  The  idea  has  been  again  revived,  and  cer- 
tainly with  greater  plausibility,  since  the  antivariolous  powers 
of  cov-pox  have  become  known.  Still,  however,  there  are  very 
strong,  and  perhaps  insurmountable  objeciions  to  every  thing 
hitherto  devised,  or  which  perhaps  may  be  devised  for  carr^*- 
tng  it  into  effect.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
these,  we  must  notice  some  opinions  of  Dr.  Adams,  physician 
to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  and  a  pretended  friend  to  vaccina- 
lion;  for  if  his  opinion  be  true,  viz.  that  cow-pox  is  identical 
with  ftmall  pox,  or  that  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, it  is  plain  that  the  diffusion  of  the  one  can  never  lead  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  other;  since,  if  there  be  any  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  that  small-pox  may  be  converted  into  cow-pox, 
tt  19  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  cow-pox  will/ in  many 
circumstances,  degenerate  into  small-pox.  Dr.  Adams's  orgu- 
menu  for  their  identity,  are  derived  from  the  near  resemblance 
of  the  most  favourable  kinds  of  small-pox  to  cow-pox,  and 
**  presumptive  proofs  deduced  from  the  laws  of  all  other  mor- 
bid poisons,  that  the  variolous  and  vaccine  h  the  same." 
And  he  proceeds  positively  to  state,  that  by  "  continuing  with 
great  caution  to  inoculate  nt  the  hospital  from  pearl  small-pox, 
,  (the  Doctor's  hobbyhorse),  v.c  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
H  succraaioo  of  virus  so  nearly  resembling  the  vaccine,  that  an 
HMMrcrval  suspicion  prevailed  among  the  parents,  that  they  were 
^Plpecaved  by  the  sub:;(itu  tion  of  one  for  the  other."  The  facts  stated 
B  by  Or-  Adams  arc  certainly  curious;  but  it  appear*  that  the  prac- 
W  ticcsaid  to  have  beenfollowedbyhimwasootnccessaryfor their 
I  convi-r»ion,ashasbeensatisfactorilyprovedby  Mr.  lJr)ce,(App. 
■  p.  70.);  nnd,  indeed,  the  facts  and  obscrxaiions  stated  by  that 
I  gemlrmnn  irresistibly  bUggcHt  to  the  mind  die  mistake  roni- 
W  mitted,  »t  the  commencement  of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  in 
the  very  same  hospiud,  by  Ur.  Adams's  celebrated  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  Woodvillc  inoculated  with  variolous  virus,  when  he 
believed  he  was  uning  vaccine;  und  Dr.  Adams  seems  to  have 
reversed  the  matter. 
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His  presumptive  proofs  proceed  u|>oq  a  notoriouftly  errooe- 
cus  assumption,  that  if  a  person  be  moculated  at  the  sauif  time 
iwitli  tUc  virus  of  two  stparatc  distempers,  the  one  will  rcmtiin 
unaltered  till  the  other  complete  its  progress,  and  will  then 
take  as  maoy  days  to  run  its  course  as  if  it  had  not  been  inser* 
feed  until  ihc  progress  of  the  first  was  complete.  The  fact  is,  as 
Mated  by  Mr.  Bryce,  *•*  that  i)oth  punctures  will  advaDCc  rtrgu- 
^}ftrly«  as  if  only  one  had  been  made  during  the  period  neccs&a* 
ry  for  the  local  stage  of  these  infections,  and  until  the  cousti- 
tutionnl  stage  from  one  of  them  is  cxcittd^  at  ivhich  time,  and 
not  Ijefore,  the  progress  of  the  other  morbid  poison,  provided 
[its  local  course  be  finished,  will  be  arrested,  until  the  6rst  cuo- 
Istitutional  afffction  has  disappeared."  In  the  same  manner. 
Dr.  Adams  misstates  the  fact  when  he  asserts,  that  *■'•  if  small- 
pox and  row-pox  are  inserted  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
parts  of  thr  same  person,  wc  find  no  inter  ruff  tion  zvhaUvrr  in 
the  progress  of  either.  Both  begin  and  go  through  their  seve*  ■ 
lal  cnurscs  with  the  same  regularity,  as  if  only  one  of  them  had  " 
been  inserttd  in  two  different  places.'^  Now,  Mr.  Bryce's  ex- 
periments prove  incontestably,  that  as  soon  as  a  coustiiuU(»»al 
affection  is  produced,  by  small-pox  for  example,  the  further, 
progress  of  the  vaccine  affection,  if  its  local  course  be  finished, 
^is  arrested  until  the  variolous  action  has  exhausted  itself  oa 
the  constitution;  or  it  is  altogether  superseded  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Adams  is  also  wrong  in  his  third  position,  ; 
that  if  a  person  be  vaccinated  for  example^  and  in  two  or  three 
days  be  inoculated  in  one  place  with  variolous,  and  in  another 
vitb  cow-pox  matter,  the  same  consequences  will  follow  as  if 
both  insertions  had  been  of  one  matter.  For  the  fact  uodnubt-  , 
edly  is,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  secondar>'  vaccination  will  have 
its  progrcKs  accelerated,  and  will  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same 
time  with  the  primar>*  vaccination;  while  the  small-pox  pustule 
vill  not  be  accelerated,  Lui  proceed  through  its  local  stage  in 
tile  usual  manner.  These  facts  prove^  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  that  Ur.  Adams's  opinion  is  erroneous,  even  upon  his 
own  principles;  and  that  small-pox  and  cow-pox  arc  essentially 
l<iiffcTeuc  diseases,  not  convertible,  in  any  circumstances,  into 
each  other. 

Of  all  the  plans  for  exterminating  small-pox  by  means  of 
cow-pox,  which  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Brace's  is  the  mostdeuil 
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ed,  and  wtU  serve  us  as  a  text  for  die  obserrations  we  have  to 
offer.  Th)»  plan  embraces  three  sewral objects.  Ist, To  induce 
parents  and  others  to  have  all  children  vaccinated  before  a  cer- 
tain age;  2d,  To  |B;et  correct  lifits  of  alt  those  who  have  noi  btcn 
vaccinated;  and,  3d,  To  put  it  in  the  power,  and  indeed  in  the 
wav  of  an  persons,  to  get  the  operation  performed  with  skiU 
imd  safety,  by  distributing  corps  of  vaecinators  up  and  dowa 
iht  counin". 

We  shall  not  50  into  the  various  details  with  w  hich  Mr. 
Br\*ce  has  mdravoured  to  explain  hia  project,  and  to  obviate 
the  objections  he  has  anticipated.  We  shall  only  observe,  with 
s  view  to  the  serond  branch  of  his  plan,  that  however  desirable 
such  Kats  might  be,  we  are  afraid  the  procuring  of  ibcm  would 
b«  Mtended  with  greater  difficulties  than  Mr.  Br>'cc  has  fore- 
seen* When  we  consider  how  inaccurately  the  registers  of  births 
marriages  and  the  bills  of  mortality  are  kept,  and  how  many 
iiences,  both  personal  and  political,  have  arisen  from 
tbiR  toaccurarVf  we  can  only  express  our  wishes,  that  vaccina- 
tion may  furnish  a  motive,  sufficiently  powerful,  to  lead  to 
iheir  sinapliBtation  and  correction;  but  we  must  confrss,  that 
we  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  any  reform  in  this  respect  carried 
laco  effect-  His  corps  of  vaccinators,  too,  would  never  be  tole- 
rated, cither  by  the  public  or  by  the  profession;  and  would,  at 
all  events,  soon  degenerate  into  a  scene  of  jobbing  and  in-^ 
trigiie. 

It  k&  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Brycc's  plan,  however,  which  rc- 
qttires  most  attention,  and  about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  the 
graatest  diiference  of  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  aid  which 
bcsesms  to  expect  from  the  private  patronage  and  extrtiuns  of 
m«n  of  influence  and  reputation,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that 
it  m  the  duty  of  every  such  man  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  vacci- 
nation} and  to  remove  the  prejudices  excited  against  it  by  those 
lutcflMted  in  the  continuance  of  variolation.  These  howcvrr 
have  hitherto  had  but  a  very  inconsiderable  effect;  and  it  is  well 
remarke<l  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 

•*  The  lower  orders  of  society  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
adopt  precautions  against  rvils  which  may  be  at  a  distance; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  from  them,  if  these  precautions  are  at- 
tended with  expense.  Unless,  therefore,  from  the  imtundxw.^ 
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dread  of  epidemic  smalUpox,  aeither  vaccination  nor  inocula-  « 
'tion  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  general;  and  when  the 
cause  of  terror  has  passed  by,  the  public  have  relapsed  again 
into  a  state  of  indiJFerencc  and  apathy,  and  the  salutary  prac-   _ 
•tice  has  come  to  a  stand.  It  is  not  easy  to  sitgj^est  a  remedy  Jor't 
an  evilxo  deeply  imprinted  in  human  nature.'^  Br\-cc,  App.  p.3y. 

It  is  this  apathy  or  indifference  which  is  the  most  powerful 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  vaccination;  and  we  have  considered 
its  effects  as  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  practice.  Should 
we,  by  means  of  it,  succeed  in  banishing  small-pox  altogctlicr 
from  this  island,  or  from  large  districts  of  it,  there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  vaccination  would  soon  be  vcr>'  generally  neglected, 
and  that,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  would  be  left  sus-   _ 
^epttble  of  small-pox,  that  its  effects,  whenever  it  should  chance  I 
'to  bir  imported,  would  be  truly  calamitous.   It  is  on  this  ac- 
'count  that  we  have  heard  very  judicious  persons  dread  the 
^partial  extinction  of  the  small-pox.  They  would  have  it  prc- 
*»erved,  for  the  same  reason  thai  the  clergyman  would  not  ha\'e  M 
the  devil  killed,  or  that  insurance  offices  rejoice  in  occasional  ^ 
^es.  But  the  possible  dangers  of  exterminatiag  the  small-pox 
Sre  much  too  visionary  to  cause  us  to  relax  a  moment  in  our 
'efforts  for  that  purpose;  and,  if  we  were  to  succeed  in  extirpa- 
ting it  in  any  one  country,  the  danger  of  importing  it  would 
'probably  be  much  diminished,  by  the  diminution  of  its  source 
in  other  regions,  and  the  encourag(  mtnt  which  such  an  event 
^ould  hold  out  to  proceed  against  it  with  still  greater  vigotu". 

Are  we,  however,  to  use  any  other  means  than  mere  advice 
*and  example?  Arc  we  to  resort  to  any  measures  of  compulsion 
'or  restraint?  Are  we  to  have  recourse  to  legislative  measures? 
'These  are  great  political  questions,  in  regard  to  which  the  pre- 
'sent  and  late  rulers  of  the  state  have  expressed  very  different 
'opinions;  Mr.  Perceval  conceiving  that  more  evil  than  good 
^would  result  from  any  measure  of  coercion;  and  Lord  |i.  Petty 
'taking  a  different,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  more  correct 
^View  of  the  subject. 

"  Though  I  would  not  interfere,"  snidhislordship,  "  withthe 
freedom  of  an  individual  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  preserv- 
ing his  own  health,  yet  I  have  no  tlifficulty  in  saying  that  no 
individual  has  a  right  lo  conduct  himself,  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  preserving  his  own  health  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg 
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I  vent^  so  as  to  endanger  the  hralth  of  a  great  portion  of  the 

■  community  by  spreading  an  iufeciion,  which  is  the  case  when 
■,  individuals  go  abroad  while  ilay  are  under  ihe  process  of  in- 
I  oculatiun  uader  the  old  mode.  This  practice  I  understntid  to 
K  be  increasing,  and  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  effects.  I 

know  that  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  inhabitants   have 
been  so  accustomed  to  liberty  in  almost  every  thing,  and  in  this 
fe  practice  among  the  rest,  it  must  be  dif&inh,  and,  without  some 
infringement  of  liberty,  pt-rhaps  impossible,  to  put  an  end  al- 
together to  this  inconvenience.  This,   1  am  afraid,  can  hardly 
ft  be  done  without  some  sort  of  compulsion; — and  that  is  odious 
K  to   the  people   of  ihia  country-    But   although  compulsion  be  , 
K  odious,  while  it  calls  on  mankind  to  be  active  against  their 
B  will,  yet  while  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  forbid  their  doing  that 
which  is  hurtful  to  others,  I  think  that  a  state  has,  not  only  a 
right,  but  that   it  is   its  duty  to  enforce  it.   I  would  therefore 
H  say,  that  if  persons  will  persist  in  following  the  old  system  of 
inoculation,  they  should  be  comptlled  to  confine  their  practice 
^  vithiD  their  own  houses,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  spread 
H  these  ravages  and  this  pest  over  the  community  at  large**' 
B  Debates,  p.  "4,  75. 

■  The  professional  arguments  for  the  restriction  of  small-pox 
H  inoculation  are  indeed  very  strong.  Every  person  variolated 

becomes  a  centre  of  contagion,  spreading  disease  and  death 
^around  him.  In  additiou  to  this  ob\ious  fact,  and  the  instances 
I  ouoted  in  various  publications,  we  may  state  what  took  place  in 
I  Weimar,  both  on  account  of  its  authenticity,  and  because,  from 

■  itftdaie*  it  cannot  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  or  colouring. 
The  small-pox  had  not  been  seen  in  that  citj-  for  about  five 

(years*  when  it  became  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring  villages* 
The  duke,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  children,  wished  to 
protect  them  by  inoculation,  but  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  take  a  step,  however  interesting  to  himself,  which  might  t  n- 
;,  danger  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  without  strongly  warning  them 
thv  advertisement,  and  inviting  them  to  follow  his  example- 
Notwithstanding  these  laudable  and  truly  paternal  precautions, 
an  epidemic  was  the  consequence,  which  was  distinctly  traced 
to  the  ducal  residence,  and  proved  fatal  to  above  fifty  indivi- 
duals in  that  small  city.  Even  prior  to  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
■aiion,  in  many  countries  small-pox  inoculation  was  not  prr- 
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mitted  except  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  But  if 
such  a  restriction  was  at  all  tolerable  then,  it  is  urely  much 
mote  so  now,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  protect 
himself,  and  those  under  his  c»re,  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  othtrs. 

Mr.  Highmore  and  Dr.  Adams,  both  of  the  SmaU-fox  Hob- 
pitaf^  have  argued  in  favour  of  sniall-pox  inoculation  on  very 
absurd  nnd  untenable  grounds.  Dr.  Highmore,  for  instance, 
is  afraid,  that  if  variolation  be  prevented,  wc  shall  not  be  able 
to  test  our  vaccinated  patii-nts;  and  that  the  progress  of  vacci- 
nation will  be  impeded,  if  it  be  encouraged,  as  *•  the  flower 
which  is  forced  into  a  too  early  maturity  has  neither  strength 
nor  fragrance  comparable  with  that  which  blooms  by  fair  and 
regular  cultivation.'  Dr.  Adams'  arguments  are  still  more 
insidious,  and  equally  futile.  This  gentleman  apologizes  to 
the  public,  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  offer,  in  print,  his 
opinion  on  a  subject  so  immediately  connected  with  his  en- 
gagements, and  on  which  the  public,  he  conceives,  had  a  right 
to  demand  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  But  he  was  afraid  of 
having  his  motives  impeached;  and  there  was  a  difficulty  of 
finding  any  thing  to  oppose.  At  last,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, in  which  Sir  Edmund  Carrington,  late  chief  justice  of 
Ceylon,  shows,  from  our  statute  books,  the  legality  of  restrain- 
ing every  infectious  disease,  even  small-pox,  appeared  to  the 
physician  of  the  small-pox  hospital  worthy  of  refutation;  and  a 
most  singular  attempt  at  refutation  he  has  produced.  As,  on  a 
former  occasion,  under  the  mask  of  a  popular  inquiry  into 
vaccination,  he  had  endeavoured  to  palm  his  pearl-pock  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people;  so  now,  he  endeavours  to  obscure 
the  question  relative  to  restricting  inoculation,  under  the  pre- 
tence gf  a  genend  inquin'  into  the  laws  of  epideraics.  "^  To 
'  defend  sm;dl'pox  inoculation,*  says  he,  *  is  only  lo  repeat  all 
'  that  was  said  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  repeated  ever 
'  since,  till  the  last  ten  years.    To  admit  that  vaccination  is  a 

*  most  important  Improvement,  is  equally  superfluous.  To  say 

*  that  this  second  improvement  ought  not  by  force  to  supersede 
'  the  first,  would  only  lead  to  those  arguments  by  which  small- 

*  pox  inoculation  was  first  defended;  and  to  answer  clamour 

*  and  invective,  requires  a  mind  organized  like  those  who  use 
'  them.*  To  this  we  can  only  answer,  that  the  case  is  totally 

altered  within  these  ten  years.  Till  thcn^  wc  had  only  a  choice 


of  eviU,  and  wc  were  oot  resiriaed  la  the  oalgr  VICMtt  flStred 
to  us  of  dcfendiii^  our&elrcs,  Icfti  in  so  doing  wc  6h6uld  iDJiirr 
our  neigbbours.  But  now  that  we  possess  i  .  «>, 

cqu&Uy  umIuI  to  oimclvev  acid  pcrK  cUy  h ml 

u»,  we  are  oo  looger  cotided,  either  hy  reason  or  justice^  to 
have  feooune  to  the  former.  When  Dr.  Adunta  talks  oi'  a  Uw 
restriottDf  vanolAtioa,  operating  against  the  conscientious, 
wliiioiir  rcstraxning  the  unprincipled  or  tmfceliag,  wc  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  understand  him.  That  none  hut  the 
tinfecling  would  now  have  recourse  to  variolation,  wc  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  allow;  but  thai  any  such  restriction 
would  operate  against  the  conscientious,  so  long  as  they  have 
vaccination  in  their  power,  is  what  wc  will  not  admit.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  to  prevail  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
use  any  preventive.  With  those^  who  have  sufficient  judf^mmt 
to  have  recourse  to  one,  the  transition  to  a  better  is  easy  and 
naturaL  This  was  strongly  exemplified  in  a  tishing  village  in 
this  vicinity.  The  first  person  in  Ncwhavcn,  who  had  the 
courage  and  prudence  to  have  his  children  inoculated  with 
small-pox,  was  obliged  to  fly,  as  a  monster,  from  the  fury  of  his 
igt>arant  neighlx>urs;  and  vet  it  was  in  that  very  villugt  that 
vaccination  hrst  became  general  in  Scotland, — and  in  that  very 
man's  family  was  it  begun.  Dr,  Adams's  whole  chapter  upon 
the  recent  plans  for  exterminating  smuU-pox,  is  one  ot  the  most 
extraordinary  pieces  of  reasoning  we  ever  met  with.  We  can- 
not exterminate  small-pox^  it  seems,  because  constant  and  inde- 
structible sources  of  contagion  may  be  bought  from  cvcr)- 
old-clothesman  in  Monmouth-strcet,  and  may  be  <lug  up  in 
every  grave!  While  these  exist,  the  restriction  of  inoculation 
will  not  narrow  its  operations!  Wc  must  not  attempt  to  exter- 
minate small'pox,  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  exterminate 
ineasies  and  scarlet  fever;  and  because  our  ancestors  never 
attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind!  And,  lastly,  restricting  small- 
pox inoculation,  and  even  forbidding  the  inoculation  of  outpa- 
fiesta  at  the  hospitals,  is  compelling  vaccination! 

'  The  discovei7  of  vaccination  is  certainly  a  most  invalualile 

*  acquisition;  and  those  who  arc  satisfied  with  it,  do  right  to 
'  recommend  it  to  the  world.  Happy  for  themselves  and  others, 

*  if  they  had  been  conu-nted  to  recommend  it  by  their  example, 

*  and  by  the  facility  which  the  practice  itself  offers.   If  they  go 

*  further  than  this,  there  is  only  one  step  more  they  can  con- 
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*  scientiouslv  takr,  that  in,  the  forcing  vaccination  on  ally  under 
'  certain  ptnaltif  s  I  know  there  arc  many  men,  whose  inten- 
'  tinns   are   perfici  purity  and    brnrvolencc,   and   who  would 

*  start  at  such  an  imputaiionj  but  what  else  are  we  doing  in 
'  prohibiting;  inoculation  of  small-pox,  or  even  in  refusing  it  to 

*  those  who  are  unable  lo  muke  a  pecuniarv  return,  or  lempo- 
^rar>'  seclusion?   If  they  do  not  submit  to  vaccination,  are  thef 

*  not  without  the  chance  of  escaping  six  years,  at  most,  many 

*  of  them   less  than  a  month  in   the  metropolis?    Of  escaping 

*  what?  A  disease  which  is  said  to  destroy  one  sixth  of  the 
'  BuflTerers,  bcstden  maiming,  blinding,  and  disfiguring  many 

*  more.   Do  we  know   of  any  penalty  heavier  than  an  almost 

*  double  decimation,  and  these  additional  torments?' 

How  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  forbid  small-pox  inoculation 
altogether,  may  admit  of  some  doubt;  but  that  the  managers 
of  the  Smnll-pox   Hospital  acted  rightly  when  they,  at  last» 
prohibited  Or.  Adams  from  converting  it  into  a  source  of 
pestilence,  we   conceive  to  be   undeniably  established  bv  the 
statement  made,  without  contradiction,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, with  regard  to  the  effect  of  inoculating  outpatients.  'i 
w     '  There  is,'  said  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  '  a  very  laudable  institution 
k'  in  this  country  established  for  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox. 
p  I  understand  it  is  the  practice  now  to  inoculate  outpatients 
••  there,  to  the  amount  of  2000  a  year;  and  that  it  is  usual  for 

*  these  outpatients  to  resort  twice  a  ivcek  to  be  inspected  at  this 

*  hospital  by  the  surgeon.  Now,  it  must  be  quite  obvious,  that 
.  >this  is  a  practice  of  the  must  dangerous  nature;  and  that  if 
r*we  were  to  prescribe  a  mode  of  spreading  the  contagion,  it 
■•  would  be  difficult  for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  any  thing  "J 
M  better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  No  one  would  be  more  un* 
Ji*  willing  than  myself  to  compel  individuals  to  adopt  any  par- 
r*  ticular  mode  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  because  it 
r  *  is  not  in  itself  a  proper  subject  of  compulsion;  but  still  I 
•♦  must  say,  that  however  reluctant  I  may  be  to  use  any  restraint 

'  upon  such  a  subject,  some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
I  *  the  dissemination  of  this  contagious  malady.  I  think  that  the 
■  •  legislature  would  be  as  much  justified  in  taking  measures  to 

*  prevent  this  evil,  by  restraint,  as  a  man  would  be  in  snatching 

*  a  firebrand  nut  of  the  hands  of  a  maniac,  just  as  he  was  going 

*  to  set  fire  to  a  city.'  Debates,  p.  79. 
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The  Pathology  of  the  Membrane  of  the  Larynx  and 

Bronchia, 

BY  J.CHEYXE,  KLD. 

Edinburgh,  18U9,  8vo.  pp.  204. 
FVoa  Xkm  EdinYiarsh  Me<l)Cal  snd  Sui^oal  Journal  for  the  year  t90f . 

IN  itiis  volume  we  are  presented  with  a  republicaiioD  of  ihc 
author's  former  essay  on  croup,  improved  in  its  arrangement,. 
ancl  enlarged  by  some  new  and  important  observations;  witk] 
cases  of  bronchial  pol\-pus,  and  of  thickening  and  uKcratiott^ 
of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx;  and  with  observations  on  ihej 
epidemic  penpneumony  of  children,  and  on  pcripncumoai] 
notbft. 

Having  with  great  precision  described  the  ordinary  form  of 
Cbc  croupy  paroxysm,  Dr.  Cheyne  observes,  that  in  the  pro- 
grcsa  of  die  disease  there  are  some  remarkable  changes,  which 
may  escape  the  notice  of  a  hasty  observer.  These  changes, 
however,  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  croup,  and  the 
degrees  of  danger  iij  be  apprehended. 

**  1st,  TTiere  is  the  ringing  croupy  cough,  (to  which  many 
children  arc  liable  upon  taking  cold,  more  particularly  those 
who  have  had  an  attack  of  croup,)  attended  with  litde  or  no 
change  in  the  breathing,  or  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

**  8d,The  unusual  shrill  croupy  cough,  with  difficult  breath- 
ing; the  necessarj*  supply  of  air  is  with  difficulty  inspired  from 
the  construction  of  ihe  passage.  The  voice  is  altered,  broken, 
both  hoarse  and  puling.  The  difficult  breathing  in  croup  hatt 
been  compared  to  the  sound  of  air  passing  through  thick 
muslin;  it  rather  appears  like  the  sound  of  a  piston  forced  up 
a  dry  pump.  This  difficult  breathing  varies  very  considerably- 
according  to  the  degree  of  stricture.  It  is  cither  like  the  sound 
lo  which  I  have  Uki  ned  it,  dry  and  hissing,  audible  in  diiTcrcnt 
degrees;  or  when  the  swelling  and  spasm  of  the  larynx  ia 
greater,  it  in  crowing,  and  sometimes  creaking  and  suffocative. 
Under  this  extremity  of  dilHcuh  breathing,  children  are  said 
to  have  perished.   Any  person  by  volunurily  contracting  less 
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Of  more  the  larynx  may  imitate  every  degree  of  the  differenc 

[  breathing. 

''*■  3d,  The  cough  and  voice  arc  stridulous;  the  respiration 
is  difficult,  laborious,  creaking,  sometimes  suffocative,  varying 
ID  the  degree  of  difficulty  and  taboriousness. 

**  4th,  The  voice  is  whispering  and  low,  the  cough  less  fre- 
quent, and  not  audible  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  There 
is  the  act  of  coughing  without  the  sound;  the  respiration  in- 
creasing in  difficulty  and  quickness,  laborious  and  interrupted.'^ 

This  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  state  of  the  voice^ 
brenthiog  and  cough,  which  take  place  in  the  progress  of  croup, 
ia  no  less  just  than  precise,  and  when  connected  with  the  very 
intelligent  observations  made  by  our  aullior  on  these  states, 
becomes  highly  important. 

"  1st,  Is  a  state  which  is  rather  the  forerunner  of  an  alarming 
attack  of  croup.  It  is  often  without  danger.  It  points  out  the 
children  who,  when  exposed  to  the  usual  excitements,  are 
most  liable  to  croup.  It  would  seem  sometimes  to  be  sympa- 
thetic. 

*'  2d,  When  with  the  croupy  cough  the  breathing  continues 
difficult,  the  serious  attack  has  commenced,  and  the  child  is  in 
danger.  From  this  state,  it  is  true,  I  have  known  the  child 
immediately  recover,  even  when  medicines  of  little  activity 
were  given;  but  generally,  if  do  effort  is  made  to  save  him,  he 
will  soon  get  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  In  this  state,  the 
child^s  skin  is  warm,  his  tongue  is  white,  his  pulse  full  and 
quick,  and  his  countenance  is  much  flushed;  but  it  is  still  the 
fiufjh  of  heat  and  fatigue.  The  usual  mucous  secretion  is  inter- 
rupted, he  is  timid  and  apprehensive,  and,  when  advanced 
beyond  infancy,  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  any  measures  which 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  his  relief.  His  eye  is  heavy, 
watery,  and  bloodshot.  In  this  state,  the  degree  of  danger  is 
lobe  learnt  from  the  state  of  the  breathing. 

"  3d,  This  slate  shows  the  existence  of  the  second  stage  of 
croup,  that  of  effusion.  Every  person  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
ease, knows  how  hopeless  it  generally  is.  The  countenance  is 
itill  flushed;  but,  in  the  flushing,  we  discover  evidence  of 
defective  circulation.  The  lungs  no  longer  purify  the  blood- 
^There  is  a  purple  redness  in  the  cheeks,  eyes,  and  nails.  The 
romplexion  is  often  mottled,  or  the  flush  on  the  cheeks  is 
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cmumscribed.  The  pulse  is  smaller,  and  very  quick*  There 
is  sometimes  an  expectoration  of  mucus  mixed  whh  flakes  of 
puriform  matter-  There  is  a  sediment  in  the  urine.  The  €ye« 
are  prominent  and  bloodshot;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  iris 
has  appeared  to  me  psile.  There  is  jactitation  when  the  breath- 
ing is  most  violent,  and  lethargy  when  it  is  less  so.  During 
this  stage,  it  n  not  unusual  to  find  the  child  breathing  with  the 
least  tmeasiness,  in  postures  which  might  be  thought  uofavour- 
alhle  to  respiration. 

**  4di,  This  is  the  moribund  state.  The  trachea  is  coated 
with  cflfuskin.  The  blood  appears  broken  in  the  veins.  The 
lace  is  leaden,  and  the  eye  filmy.  The  extremities  arc  cold  and 
swollen.  The  muscular  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  child  nearly 
ifiscnsible. 

**  In  the  first  stage,  the  breathing  is  difficult;  in  the  second 
it  is  both  difiicult  and  laborious.  In  the  first  stage,  the  affection 
of  the  breathing  appears  chiefly  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the 
wind-pipe;  in  the  second,  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  from  a 
disease  of  the  whole  pulmonary  system.  There  is  both  heaving 
of  die  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  remarkable 
palling  down  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  at  every  inspira- 
tion." 

Id  rhe  next  section,  entitled,  "  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
pathology  of  croup;"  iiaving  observed,  that  croup  is  the  disease 
of  infancy  and  youth,  rarely  if  ever  occurring  after  the  age  of 
puberty;  that  the  larj'nx,  before  the  occurrence  of  puberty,  is 
bat  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  voice,  therefore,  weak  and 
feminine;  that,  in  a  case  of  premature  puberty  the  voice  was 
grave  and  manly,  while  on  the  contrar)',  the  voice  of  castrati 
never  attains  perfection,  nor  the  larynx  its  full  growth;  the 
author  concludes,  that  the  predisposition  to  croup  is  connected 
with  these  peculiarities,  and  that  the  constitution  becomes  in 
a  great  measure  secured  from  croup  by  the  increase  and  vigour 
which  the  larj-nx  and  bronchial  tubes  acquire  at  puberty;  or, 
that  debility  of  the  trachea  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  croup, 
and^  that  the  greater  degree  of  tone  with  which  the  trachea 

rr  puberty  is  endowed,  enables  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
those  excitements  which  would  have  oi)cratcd  on  a  less 
perfert  organ. 

That  croup  occurs  as  frequently  in  adults  as  in  children^ 
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with  this  difference,  that  a  •  lea  posacss  the  power  of  expecto- 
^ting  the   lymphatic   exudation   btrfore    it   becomes   a   solid 
nitmbrane^  as  Michatlis  and  some  others  have  supposed,  Or. 
'Chtyne  ventures  to  deny,  on  the  following  g^-ounds. 
f     "  1st,  In  a  disease  chiifly  of  adults,  in  which  also  a  menn- 
nrane   is   found,  the   membr.ine   is  not  expectorated  until  it 
ncquirts  a  density  much  greater  than  that  of  croup. 
I     "2d,  In  the  very  rare  cases  of  croup  in  adults,  the  power  of 
VxpL'ctoralion   docs   not   appear  greater  than   in  children.   By 
'dissection  it  is  proved  insufficient  to  expel  the  membrane. 
F   •*  Sd,  Inferring,  from  the   effects  of   common  catarrh    ro 
[changing  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  all  the  stages  of  life,  the 
cough  which  exists  before  the  membrane  is  formed  should  be 
[cquallv  characteristic  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  organ  in  adults 
w  in  children. 

!  "  4.th,  In  adult*,  in  cases  of  diseased  lar^  nx,  when  the  mem- 
Pbruie  of  the  trachea  is  coated  with  exudation,  there  are  symp- 
ntoms  corresponding  to  those  of  croup  in  children.  The  voice 
^8  stridulous  and  whispei  ing,  and  the  cough  suffocative,  and 
[nie  expectoration  is  exceedingly  difficult." 

Inflummution  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  consequent  spasm  of  the  muscles,  exudation  of  l)Tnph, 
formation  of  membrane,  with  altered  mucous  secretion,  pre- 
..Venting  the  purification  of  the  blood,  producing  sensorial 
debility,  and  finally  suffocation  and  death,  make  up  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease.  In  croup  there  is  increased  action,  effusion, 
laborious  respinuion,  circulation  of  blood,  with  venous  colour, 
sensorial  debility,  and  death.  "This,"  says  our  author,  "is 
the  course  of  the  disease." 

In  treating  of  the  diagnosis,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Dr.  Chevne 
is  cither  too  nice  and  fastidious,  or  that  he  is  establishing  dis- 
tinctions without  differences.  If  the  cough,  voice,  and  mode  of 
breathing  be  those  of  croup,  and  if  a  membrane  be  actually 
found  on  dissection  after  death,  although  sloughs  may  have 
been  observed  on  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  or  although  the  pa- 
roxysm may  have  supervened  to,  or  been  complicated  with 
acarlatina,  with  measles,  or  with  small-pox,  still  it  is  croup, 
not  indeed  pure  and  idiopathic,  but,  though  complicated,  still 
croup,  still  inflammiition  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  exudation,  and  formation  of  membrane,  giving  occa- 


aicD  to  the  same  series  of  symptoms,  which  tiistingui&h  idiopa- 
thic croup.  Yct»  says  our  author,  "  xchatever  he  the  Jtymptoms^ 
when  the  fauces  are  sloughy,  I  am  inclmcd  to  thiuk  that  the 
disease  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  pure  croup;  and  1 
would  ikotadmit  as  cases  of  croup,  any  complications  of  croupy 
&ytnptoiiis  with  other  diseases^  unless  these  diseases,  qfler 
rt*rai^Hgthe  membrane  of  the  Utrynx  and dronchia^  are  super- 
scaled  by  croup-  To  us  it  seems,  iJiai  this  is  a  very  unnecessary 
rrfinrment,  and  that  it  is  better  to  say  at  once,  that  croup, 
though  commonlv  idiopathic  and  uncomplicated,  may,  like 
other  phlegmasia?,  like  cynanchc,  ophthalmia,  or  pneumonia, 
for  example,  occur  symptomaticiiUy  in  the  course  of  oUicr 
di»rases,  particularly  of  the  order  cxauthcmata. 

The  o[>eratian  of  bronchotomy  has  been  proposed  to  be 
attempted  in  the  second  stage  of  croup,  sceminijly,  howivcr, 
without  a  just  conception  of  the  true  pathologj*  of  the  disease. 
The  inexpediency  of  this  operation  is,  at  any  rate,  very  clearly 
made  out  by  our  author.  From  his  observations,  it  appears, 
that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air 
into  the  trachea;  for  in  those  who  have  died  of  the  disease,  he 
has  found  a  pervious  canal,  of  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  through  a  tube  of  such  diameter,  even  an  adult  can 
support  respiration  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  equally  unfitted 
for  the  removal  of  the  membrane;  for,  from  its  extent,  variable 
tetiacity,  and  adhesions,  this  is,  in  almost  every  case,  totally 
impracticable;  and  even,  could  the  whole  membrane  be  re- 
moved, stiU  the  function  of  respiration  would  be  but  little 
ifuproved,  the  ramifications  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  cells 
remaining  obstructed. 

The  observations  which  follow  on  the  treatment  of  the  croup, 
though  short,  arc  deserving  of  cvcr\'  attention,  as  being  the 
result  of  considerable  experience. 

It  is,  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  the  first,  or  inflam- 
matory stage  of  croup,  generally  lasts  only  eight  or  ten  hours; 
and  that  in  a  disease  so  acute  our  means  should  be  well  adapted 
.  to  the  end.  There  appears  no  time  for  alterative  means;  and, 
therefore,  blood-lclting  is  a  remedy  hardly  to  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  time.  Generally,  he  prefers  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein.  When  bleeding  is  performed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  the  relief  is  often  immediate;  and  he  hiA 
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scarcely  believed  that  he  saw  the  same  child  breathing  easUyg 
Mho,  ten  minutes  before,  lay  gasprng  and  convulsed. 

Bur,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  acquired  that 
confuUncc  in  the  use  of  calomel  in  croup  that  some  physicians 
place  in  it,  wc  observe,  that  he  speaks  more  cautiously,  and^ 
upon  the  \v  hole,  more  favoumbly  of  its  powers  than  he  did  in 
his  former  e8«ay. 

When  the  attack  is  alarming,  he  has  never,  indeed,  in  the 
first  stage,  given  calomel  a  fair  trial,  having  never  trusted  to 
it  alone*  In  the  second  stage,,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  it; 
and  wc  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  learn,  that,  though  freely 
used  in  a  variety  of  cases,  all  of  them  terminated  fatally. 

He  obser\-cs,  however,  of  this  remedy,  that  "■  when  a  serious 
attack  is  apprehended,  as  in  the  croupy  cough,  with  febrile  heat, 
experience  enables  mc  to  say,  that  a  free  use  of  calomel  is 
serviceable.'^  He  thinks  it  applicable  also  to  cases  which  arise 
during  the  currency  of  other  diseases;  to  cases  of  the  dificasc 
extending  beyond  the  usual  period,  of  a  natui-e  perhaps  ap« 
proaching  to  bronchial  polypus;  to  cases  where  there  are 
remarkable  intermissions;  and  to  less  urgent  cases,  and  such 
as  occur  in  debilitated  and  scrofulous  children. 

Emetics  are  useful  in  every  stage  of  croup,  and  arc  much 
employed  and  recommended  by  him;  and,  in  the  second  stage, 
are  considered  as  the  chief  agents. 

His  general  plan  of  treatment  is  thus  sumnoed  up: 

'*  The  means  to  be  used  when  an  attack  of  croup  is  appre- 
hended^ are  an  emetic,  a  bath  of  between  90  and  100  Fahren- 
heit, a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  dilution. 

"  VVht'n  the  first  stage  is  formed,  we  have  recourse  to  an 
emetic,  the  bath,  a  mercnrial  purge,  venesection,  a  blister  over 
the  sternum,  calomel  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains, 
every  hour,  diluents,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

"  In  the  second  stage, emetics  are  the  chief  agents."— "  Half 
a  grain  of  tarlarized  iintimony,  dissolved  in  a  table  spoonful  of 
water,  is  to  be  given  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  until  sicknei>s  and  vomiting  are  produced; 
find,  in  two  hours  after  the  last  act  of  vomiting,  the  same  pro- 
cess is  to  be  recommenced,  and  so  repeated  while  the  strength 
admits." — *•'  Blisters  are  applied,  or  the  breast  rubbed  with  oil 
.'ind  tincture  of  cantharidcs.  Medicated  vapours  in  diseases  of 
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the  membrafic  of  the  bronchia  have  been  highly  recommended; 
in  croup,  tber  have  disappointed  my  expectations.  When  the 
Btren^h  bvgitia  to  flag,  Wc  use  all  ihe  common  cordials.  One 
child  grwhiaHir  emerged  from  the  second  sr.ige  of  croup,  after 
havii>g  been  in  the  greatest  danger  for  three  weeks;  he  was 
•opportrd  chiefly  by  wine  and  burnt  brandy.  As  the  stools 
arc  so  much  disordered,  .the  staii;  of  the  Imwcia  must  be  at- 
tended fo.  The  antimonial  solution  generally  acta  sufficiently 
on  the  bowels."  ' 

"  TTicrc  is  but  one  indication  in  the  first  stage  of  croup.  AH 
oar  endeavours  tend  to  moderate  the  increased  action  which 
pTTvails  all  over  the  mucous  membrane. 

'  The  bleedings  blistering,  emetics,  purges,  and  the  baih, 
all  meant  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  arteries,  either  directly 
sympathetically.  The  mercury,  however,  by  establishing 
own  influence,  may  be  supposed  to  supplant  that  of  the 
tlucaflc* 

"  In  the  second  stage,  we  have  various  objects:  Isi,  We 
have  to  reduce  and  correct  the  increased  notion  uf  the  mucous 
meisbmne;  2dly,  1  o  promote  the  expectoration  of  the  adven- 
titious membrane  and  the  effused  fluid;  3dl}\  To  aupport  the 
paticnt*s  strength.'* 

Of  late,  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  two  distinct  cases 

croup;  the  true  and  spurious,  or  spaiimodic.  The  observa- 
^tions  of  our  author  have  not  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  ju8- 
docf  of  thb  distmcttotu  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  croapy  voice 
■nd  bresthing  have  recurred  in  paroxvsms;  and  when  these 
oeaaed,  there  were  mtcrvals  of  natural  breathing.  But  these, 
and  the  cases  described  by  Dr.Ferriar  and  others»  he  seems  to 
think  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  true  infl.unraa- 
tory  croup*  The  spurious  croup  arises  from  the  same  exciting 
cs,  prevails  during  the  same  state  of  the  weather,  attacks 
tbesame  families  and  the  same  children  who  arc  liable  to  true 
croup,  intades  at  the  same  time  of  night,  and  cUginerates 
aomctimes  into  inflammatory  croup.  It  require*,  indeed,  a  leas 
active  treatment  than  the-  inllammator>'  or  true  active  croup; 
bot  ih<;  general  plan  is  the  same  for  both.  If  the  symptoms  be 
nodcrate,  blood-letting  may  be  omitted,  and  the  cure  trusted 
to  eiBctici  and  calomel.  Hut  it  is  the  state  of  the  respiration 
which  must  guide  us  in  making  this  selection. 


^ 


"  Until  the  advocates  for  the  separate  existence  of  spasmodic 
croup  more-  fully  assign  and  establish  ihcir  grounds  of  bc-lic-f,  I 
am  convinced,  thai  it  will  be  for  ihtr  benefit  of  the  patient  that 
wc  should  act  ba  if  there  were  but  one  kind  of  croup,  and  of 
ever>  mode  of  this  disease,  previous  to  the  unequivocal  forcna- 
tlon  of  the  second  stage,  that  we  allow  the  treatment  to  be 
rcgnliiicd  by  the  stale  of  the  respiration." 

"  The  symptoms  induced  by  thickening  of  the  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  are  puin  in  the  lar)  nx,  not  very  acute,  unless  on 
pressure;  some  degree  of  fulness  cxiemally;  a  change  in  the 
sound  of  the  voice;  difficult  and  severe  crowing  inspiratiun, 
but  slow  rather  than  quick;  an  altered,  sometimes  stridulous 
voice;  fits  of  suffocative  coughing,  and  all  those  general  symp- 
toms ^\hich  arise  from  obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs." 

Of  this  fatal  complaint,  a  few  vcr)'  interesting  cases  are 
given;  and  the  pathological  observations  of  the  writer  arc 
highlv  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  a  far  more  common  one  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
silence  of  most  collectors. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx,  with  similar  symptoms,  and  the 
same  fatal  event,  occasionally  supervenes  to  measles  and  small- 
pox. 

The  next  observations  arc  on  the  epidemic  peripneumony 
of  children,  a  very  common  disease,  and  of  which  we  have  here 
an  excellent  description. 

The  remedies  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  are  those  used 
in  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs;  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, bleeding,  blisters,  the  tepid  bath  and  diluents,  repeat- 
ed doses  of  calomel,  small  doses  of  opium  after  the  evacu* 
ations. 

We  have  seen  a  very  different  method  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  James  Hamilton. 

The  observations  on  peripneumonia  notha  are  somewhat 
desultory',  and  intended  to  show,  that  other  diseases  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  epidemic  peripneumony,  and  catarrh, 
sometimes  terminate  in  that  disease.  All  the  diseases,  he  ob- 
serves, which  terminate  in  peripneumonia  notha,  are  attended 
with  increased  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia. 
Peripneumonia  notha  is  generally  a  combination  of  this  action^ 
with  the  effects  of  a  relaxed  habit  and  weakened  organ. 
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To  conclude,  we  do  not  think  Dr.  Chcyne  had  much  occa- 
sion to  apologize  to  the  purchasers  of  his  essay  on  croup;  for, 
from  the  numerous  additions  made  to  this,  the'improved  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole,  and  the  new  and  interesting  patholo- 
gical observations  on  other  diseases  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
and  larynx,  this  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  new  book  th^ 
as  an  improved  edition  of  his  former  essay.  Our  limits  have 
not  allowed  us  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cases,  dissecdons, 
and  engravings,  which  illustrate  the  text. 
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Observatims  on  the  txfemal  use  of  Oil  of  Turpettfhtr 
combined  with  Cantharides- 

BYJOSEP!l  H.VRT9H0BXE,  M.0. 

THE  efficacy  of  diiFcrent  irritating  appUcaiions  to  tht  sar- 
face  of  the  body,  in  subduing  internal  as  well  as  cxttmtl 
disease^  has  been  so  often  demonstrated,  and  their  use  has 
become  so  familiar  to  all  cla&ses  of  practitioners,  that  I  fear  it 
may  he  dertnefl  presumptuous  to  offf  r  anv  new  ideas  on  so  trite 
a  subject.  Believing  however,  that  an  attempt  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  enlightened  physicians  to  this  part  of  our  science  may 
eventually  produce  some  improvement  in  practice,  I  venture 
to  submit  to  their  consideration  a  few  desultory  remarks  on 
the  external  use  of  the  Spiri^of  Turpentine  and  Cantharides. 

The  power  which  tlMfti^MMiiiMc  possesses  of  changinp^  the 
excitement  of  a  burnt  part  frum  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  state  U 
now  generally  known.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  whv  the  UM 
of  this  essential  oil  should  be  restricted  to  one  disease  of  the 
skin?  If  fire  produce  an  increase  of  action  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  teiminutc  in  the  death  of  the  injured  part,  has  not  die 
excessive  excitement  produced  by  other  destructive  agents  the 
same  tendency? 

The  disease  excited  by  fire  passes  through  its  diiTerent 
stages  with  such  rapidity  thai  we  can  seldom  err  by  a  too  early 
application  of  stimulaois.  The  virus  of  the  small-pox  affects 
the  whole  system,  but  its  principiU  force  is  exerted  upon  the 
skin,  producing  in  that  organ  inflammation  and  ulceration, 
which  sometimes  terminate  in  gnngrene :  but  as  this  poison 
operates  more  slowly  than  fire»  that  slate  of  exhaustion  which 
requires  the  exhibition  of  slimubrnts  does  not  occur  until  near 
the  close  of  the  disease.  In  the  typhus  stage  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant cases  of  variolous  fever,  the  practice  most  generally 
approved  is  to  give  stimulants  internalK,  and  to  apply  epis- 
pastics  to  the  extremities.  Would  not  the  application  of  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  diluted  with  common  oil,  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bodv  be  attended  with  more  success?  « 
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the  28th  of  May,  1 809,  John  MitchcU,  aged  about  forty 
was  placed  under  my  care  on  the  third  day  aficr  the 


of 


entpuon  oi  casual  small-pox.  This  was  tile  most  violent  case 
I  bad  ever  seen.  During  the  inflammatory  stage  venesectioo, 
catiiartics  and  calomel  in  small  doses  were  prescribed.  It  soon 
became  occcssary  to  change  this  plan  of  treatment,  as  the  dis* 
ease  rapidJy  progressed  to  that  stage  of  debility  from  which 
few  recover.  On  the  sixth  of  June  the  skin  was  entirely  cov-^ 
ered  with  Jorge  vesicles;  pulse  extremely  feeble;  extremities 
cald,  and  the  tongue  dr)*  and  hard.  Peruvian  bark,  io  the 
Ibnns  of  tincture  and  decoction,  was  given  in  small  doses  fre- 
qncQiiy  repeated.  Epispastics  were  applied  to  the  thighs  and 
arms. 

June  7*  The  epispastics  produced  no  eflfcct;  sinapisms  were 
nov  applied  to  the  legs;  they  excited  not  the  smallest  degree 
of  pain  or  inflammation;  volatile  alkali,  ether,  laudanum  and 
bratldy  were  freely  administered. 

Juae  8*  The  stimulating  treatment  was  industriously  con> 
(■wed  during  the  whole  of  the  last  twenty- four  hours ;  no  ad- 
mtage  was  derived  from  it.  Respiration  at  thi%  time  was  es- 
ceedingly  laborious ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible, 
«nd  his  breath  not  wiUTner  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  extremities  were  anointed  with  a  liniment  composed  of 
tmm  part  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  two  parts  of  basilicon« 
Tkrrc  hour^  aftt-r  this  linin-.i'nt  had  been  used  the  skin  became 
warm,  aad  the  temperature  of  his  breath  was  raised  conside* 
Vflbfy*   Bmndy,  tincture  of  bark,  Stc  were  continued. 

On  the  9th,  respiration  was  natural,  and  the  skin  bccanxc 
warm  as  in  health.  This  was  the  first  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness  that  the  patient  expressed  a  desire  for 
fiood*  He  was  ordered  a  teacupfn!  of  chicken  water  ever^'  two 
hotiTR^  The  nurse  however  gave  him  a  large  bowlful  of  rich 
soup.  Poor  hours  afterwards  he  died. 

By  reflecting  on  this  case,  I  was  induced  to  belic%'e  that  tlie 
action  of  cantharides  on  debilitated  subjects  might  be  render- 
ed more  certain  by  combinmg  them  with  essential  oils. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Calhoun,  at  that  time  resident  physician  of 
'ennsylvania  Hospital,  instituted  at  my  request  a  series  of 
rimcma*  vith  a  view  o{  ascertaining  the  properties  of  a 
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preparation  made  by  boiling  for  three  hours  one  ounce  of  poW'  | 
dertrd  flics  in  eight  ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine*^  I 

This  preparation  whtn  filtered  is  much  more  active  thai  I 
cantharides  alone.  Considerable  pain  is  excited  in  le&&  ihanl 
half  an  hour  after  its  application,  and  in  about  four  bourM 
vesication  is  generally  produced.  In  a  case  of  typhus  fcvcrl 
under  my  care  last  winter,  rpjspastics  in  the  usual  modq 
were  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  pieces  of  linen  dipped  in  ifael 
decoction  of  caniharidcs  were  confined  to  the  ancles.  The  paiM 
created  bv  these  diHcTent  applications  was  nt-urly  equal;  thai 
usual  burning  sensation  which  acconnpanies  the  actioD  of  cara 
tharides  commenced  earlier  and  ceased  sooner  in  tlii- 
vh'nh  the  decoction  had  brcn  applied.  This  patient)- 
great  benefit  from  frictions  with  the  same  preparation  of  c^M 
tharid^s  diluted  with   linseed  oil.   A   slight-!  f  in6am^ 

mat  ion  and  an  at^reeahle  warmth   were  tht*  ii  -l-  cfFcctfl 

'of  its  application.  The  isBBiNiKr  fnctiontt  mm  continued  se-l 
'vend  wer  ks,  and  wt-re  occasionally  rendered  metre  stimuiating 
whinevrr  the  pulse  seemed  to  flag,  or  the  temperature  of  ebfl 
skin  to  tall  below  tlie  natural  standard.  Cordial  drinks  aad] 
in^igoruting  aliment  soon  restored  the  patient  to  perfccd 
health.  I 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1809,  my  friend  Dr.  Parrish  r«J 
q\iestcd  me  to  visit  with  him  Caleb  Hathcwny,  aged  about] 
ten  years,  who  laboured   undfr  typhus  of  a  most  roali^mant 
aspect.  Epispastics  and  ainapisms  had  becu  very  extensi vdr 
used  on  tht  Sid  and  23d;  Madeira  wine  was  at  the  same  time  J 
freely  exhibited.    A  feeble   intermitiiug  pulse,  a  discharge  ofl 
dark-coloured  bluod  from  the  gums,  an  entire  insensibility  lol 
surrounding  objects,  an  accumulation  of  heat  about  the  head, 
and  a  remarkable  coldness  of  the  extremities,  were  symptoms 
that  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  our  pa- 1 
tieni.  We  ngi'ecd,  however,  in  opinion,  that  the  use  of  stirou*  I 
lanis  to  the  skin  was  clearly  indicated;  and  as  wc  had  alrt:adv  I 
experienced  in  this  case  the  inefficacy  of  mustard  and  cantha- 
rides  in  the  common  mode  of  preparing  them,  wc  dctcrmiDcdl 

•  Ar  the  oil  or  lot7>cntinc  IwiU  at  a  low  temperature,  vciy  Uttlc  fov  \A 
•etessjiry  in  niakinu  the  dccwtions.  A  FlnivHce  fl..6fc  nnd  sr.nd  brtth  may  t<J 
used)  ni'if  the  InUcr  simuld  not  Ik  M  liatid,  a  clufingdieb  willi  ftfewcoabl 
voTCFcd  wilb  ttslifi  viU  answer  tbs  sime  puipose.  I 
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to  use  frictions  upon  the  lower  extrecnities'with  the  decoction 
of  cantharides  diluted  with  olive  oil.  No  other  change  was 
made  in  the  treatment.  About  three  hours  after  the  frictions 
had  been  used,  the  feet  and  hands  resumed  their  natural 
warmth.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  patient  gave  rational 
answers  to  any  questions  proposed  to  him.  The  frictions  had 
inflamed  the  legs  and  thighs  considerably,  and  in  some  places 
vesications  appeared. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  whenever  the  extremities  became 
cold,  the  preparation  of  cantharides  still  more  diluted  was 
applied  to  thenu  The  infusion  and  tincture  of  bark  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  completed  the  cure. 

The  relief  afforded  by  vesicatories  in  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  is  often  transient,  and  few  patients  are  willing 
to  submit  to  their  repeated  application.  Their  inefficacy  is 
owing  in  many  instances  to  the  smallness  of  surface  to  which 
they  are  applied.  A  more  beneficial  and  more  durable  impres* 
flion  may  be  made  by  exciting  a  gende  action  upon  the  whole 
external  surface,  than  by  the  most  intensely  irritating  applica- 
tions to  a  small  surface. 

In  several  cases  of  protracted  cholera  infantum,  in  which 
internal  medicines  appeared  to  aggravate  the  disease,  every 
unpleasant  symptom  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  rubifacient 
plan  of  treatment.  In  the  typhus,  which  so  often  succeeds 
bilious  fever,  there  is  no  external  remedy  with  which  I  am, 
acquainted  that  is  so  powerful  as  the  decoction  of  cantharides 
in  exciting  a  general  increase  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
skin.  The  stomach  in  this  disease  is  sometimes  so  torpid  that 
the  purest  alkohol  is  inert  as  simple  water;  but  after  the  arte- 
rial system  has  been  roused  to  activity  by  the  extensive  use  of 
irritating  frictions,  the  excitability  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
restored,  and  internal  medicines  may  then  be  exhibited  with 
great  advantage. 

In  alleviating  the  pain  oi  departing  life,  the  last  melancholy 
duty  of  our  profession,  experience  enables  me  to  assert,  that 
anointing  the  body  with  warm  stimulating  oils  is  sometimes 
more  useful  than  opium.  At  that  interesting  period  of  exist- 
ence, when  the  patient  and  his  friends,  after  abandoning  all 
hope  of  recovery,  still  solicit  the  medical  attendants  for  relief, 
opium,  judiciously  administered,  will  frequently  succeed  in 
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"  smoothing  the  passage  out  of  lil'e:"  but  how  often  does  it 
happen,  that  in  conscqucttce  of  exhibiting  this  medicine,  the 
power  of  expressing  pain  is  lost  in  stupor  or  deliriutn* 


(Jose  of  Strangitlated  Hernia^  with  some  Observations  on 
the  Treatment  of  mortified  Omentum. 

BY  JOSEPH  PARIUSM.  M.  D. 

ON  the  third  day  of  the  third  month  {Alarch)  last  my  imme- 
diate attendance  in  consultation  was  requtslcd  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Burlington,  N,  J- 

The  patient  was  a  farmer^  of  middle  age,  who  led  a  labori- 
ous lifr,  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  the  parent  of  six  children* 

He  had  been  occasionally  afflicted  with  scrotal  hernia  for 
fifteen  year«,  but  had  never  worn  a  truss,  or  disclosed  hie 
situation  to  any  person.  When  it  proved  troublesome,  he  had 
betn  in  the  practice  of  reducing  it  without  difficulty* 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  second  month,  while  in  the 
act  of  lifting  a  heavy  log,  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  contents 
was  suddenly  protruded  through  the  ring,  and  became  stran- 
gulated. He  had  an  alvinc  discharge  immediately  after. 

From  the  period  that  Dr.  Tucker  first  saw  him,  until  I  was 
called,  he  had  diligently  resorted  to  the  must  approved  plans 
of  reduction;  viz.,  taxis,  venesection,  applications  of  ice  to  the 
tumor,  tobacco  injections,  warm  bath,  &c.  Sec  but  all  without 
effect. 

When  I  saw  him,  his  chief  distress  appeared  to  arise  from 
vomiting  ynd  hiccough;  the  latter  always  occurred  after  drink- 
ing. His  pulse  was  remarkably  tranquil,  tongue  moist,  and  hut 
slightly  furred;  no  tension  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  that  day  that  he  was  sensible 
of  darting  pains,  which  occasionally  extended  from  the  stric- 
tuted  |)an  towards  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  tumour  was  of 
moderate  size,  and  rather  firm  to  the  touch. 

As  Dr.  Tucker  had  drcided  on  the  necessity  of  the  operation 
previously  to  sending  for  me,  it  only  remained  for  us  to  obtain 
the  patient^s  consent;  but  this  was  rather  difBcult,  for  he  was 
very  indecisive,  sometimes  partly  consenting,  and  then  rcfu- 
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sJD^«  It  was  night  when  I  visited  him^  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  aa  if  nothing  could  be  done  uuiil  day- 
light. The  mildness  of  his  symptonis  reconciled  us  more 
readily  to  this  conclusion.  He  had  slept  well  the  preceding 
night  without  an  anodyne.  A  small  enema  containing  about 
two  drachma  of  Thebaic  tincture  was  given  him,  and  direc- 
tions were  left  to  repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  the  patient  should  be 
restksA* 

Dr,  Tucker  and  one  of  his  friends  saw  him  about  sunrise. 
He  walked  from  his  bedchamber  into  the  common  room, 
handed  chairs,  invited  them  to  sit  down,  said  he  had  passed 
a  good  night,  and  in  fact  had  quite  abandoned  the  idea  of 
having  any  operation  pcrformedt 

1  saw  him  soon  after;  and  we  again  endeavoured  to  explain 
lo  him  the  extreme  danger  of  his  situation^  and  he  at  last 
consented  to  the  operation. 

One  grain  of  opium  was  exhibited,  and  he  was  placed  on 
a  table.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  skin  bufficiently 
large  to  allow  a  free  examination  of  the  parts  about  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac.  While  carefully  dissecting  through  the 
integuments,  three  arteries  were  divided  and  secured  by  liga- 
tures; the  largest  was  found  running  directly  across  and  just 
below  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  Several  tendinous  stricturing 
bdmdft  were  brought  into  view  and  divided;  but  after  every 
apparent  external  cause  of  stricture  was  removed,  the  pro- 
hpscd  parts  were  still  irrcdurible.  The  incision  was  extended 
aioDg  the  scrotum  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
hernial  sac  was  laid  optn.  A  fluid  of  a  bloody  colour  issued 
from  it. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  stricture  was 
in  the  neck  of  the  sac;  it  was  contracted  firmly  round  the 
protruded  parts.  The  tip  of  my  ftugcr  was  introduced  as  a 
directc»r  for  the  blunt  pointed  bistoury,  with  which  it  was  rea- 
dily divided. 

Its  contents  consisted  chiefly  of  omentum,  of  which  there 
vas  a  much  larger  portion  than  would  have  been  imagined 
from  the  size  of  the  tumour.  I  think  there  were  nearly  tight 
ounces.  Along  with  this,  and  Iving  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
om«'nlum,  was  a  portion  of  intestine,  which  passed  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  stricture.  It  appeared  nearly  nn- 
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tiiral,  but  the  oinencum  was  in  a  very  different  state;  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  was  sphacelated,  particularly  its  exterior 
surface,  which  was  quite  black,  and  its  vessels  were  greatly 
distended  with  coagulated  blood.  Sonne  other  portions  were  of 
a  light  mahogany  colour,  and  were  brittle  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  The  central  part  of  the  mass  was  chiefly 
natural. 

The  intestine  was  speedily  reduced;  but  for  reasons  to  be 
hereafter  assigned,  the  omentum  wa3  left  in  the  wound.  Three 
sutures  were  used  in  uniting  the  lower  part  of  it^  so  as  to  close 
it  as  nearly  as  was  practicable  without  compressing  the  omen- 
itum.  Soft  and  light  dressings  were  applied  over  the  whole. 

The  patient  appeared  faint  about  the  close  of  the  operation; 
he  was  presented  with  a  little  wine  and  water,  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  stomach.  He  was  now  placed  in  bed,  and  soon 
fiunk  into  an  easy  and  profound  sleep.  He  was  in  this  state 
^hen  I  left  him,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  operation- 
is  pulse  was  fuller,  and  yet  free  from  tension. 

A  ver\'  light  diet  of  chicken  liquor,  barley  water,  &cc.  was 
directed.  Also,  OI:  Hicini,  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours  unul 
it  operated. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tucker,  he  reports: 

"  Our  patient  rested  well  the  night  after  the  operation.  He 
took  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  castor  oil;  it  began  to  operate  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  relieved  his  bowels  five  or 
six  times.  I  left  directions  in  the  evening,  that  if  the  oil  ope- 
rated excessively,  it  should  be  checked,  by  taking  five  drops 
of  laudanum.  His  wife  gave  him  the  laudanum  about  noon  the 
next  day. 

*•  Mondaif  evenin^^  5th.  His  bowels  had  not  been  moved 
since  noon.  I  directed  him  to  take  the  oil  again  until  !t  ope- 
rated.  No  fever,  pulse  75- 

**  Tuesday  mornings  i^th.  Rested  well  last  night — no  fev^r— 
or  pain — pulse  75,  Castor  oil  has  operated  twice. 

"  Evening — thr-  same. 

*'  Wedneadwj  mnrningm  Did  not  sleep  well  last  night.  When 
iisposed  to  sleep,  started,  which  gave  him  some  pain,  and 
>revenied  its  recunente  for  some  time.  He  docs  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  worse.  No  fever,  pulse  75 — takes  chicken  broth, 
barlev  water,  &c." 
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On  the  tith  of  the  month  I  visited  him  in  company  wich 
Dr.  Tucker.  He  was  then  perfectly  free  from  pain  and  fever; 
BO  tension  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen;  union,  by  the  first 
intention^  had  taken  place  in  the  part  of  the  wound  approxi- 
mated by  sutures;  and  the  living  omentum  situated  within  the 
wounds  and  In  contact  with  its  edges,  appeared  to  have  ad- 
hered to  them,  and  to  have  closed  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Subsequent  information  from  Dr.  Tucker  enables  me  to 
state,  that  on  the  18th  the  last  portion  of  unsound  omentum 
aloughed  away,  leaving  the  living  part  divided  into  two  dis- 
UDCt  portions,  suspended  from  the  wound  by  two  necks. 

On  the  21st  a  ligature  was  applied  to  one  half  of  the  omen- 
tum, isi  the  manner  recommended  by  Hey;  vis.,  rather  slight 
m  first,  and  increasing  gradually  as  the  patient  could  bear  it. 
On  (he  S5th  it  was  perfecUy  b(ack  and  flaccid,  and  was  re- 
aoTed  bv  scissors;  on  the  26th  another  ligature  was  applied 
to  the  remainder,  and  at  this  time  the  wound  had  cicatrized, 
except  where  the  tumour  was  suspended  from  it.  In  both  cases 
there  was  a  considerable  oozing  of  blood  after  the  omentum 
became  black,  but  surrounding  the  part  with  line  put  a  stop  to 
it.  On  the  5th  day  from  the  application  of  the  last  ligature  die 
ttunour  was  removed. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  operation  he  began  to  walk 
about  the  house;  and  in  eight  he  resumed  h's  agricultural 
avocations,  and  ploughed  a  large  field  for  the  reception  of 
Indian  corn.  Since  this  pcrio<l  he  has  enjoyed  very  excellent 
health,  and  wears  a  truss  to  guard  him  from  future  danger. 

As  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  mortified  omentum  re- 
maim  unsettled  among  surgeons,  I  shall  assign  die  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  adopt  the  practice  now  stated. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  thai  difficulties  pressed  on  every 
side.  We  were  afraid  to  cut  off  such  a  large  mass,  and  return 
the  living  part  into  the  abdomen,  because,  from  the  account  of 
that  eminent  surgeon,  W.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  such  practice  may 
savolvc  the  patient  in  extreme  danger  from  subsequent  he* 
morrhage;  and  he  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
he  ne\*er  would  do  it  again,  unless  he  placed  ligatures  on 
every  bleeding  vessel;  but  instead  of  this,  it  appears  that  he 
sufTcred  the  omentum  to  remain  in  the  wound. 

To  pass  ligatures  round    the  bleeding    vessels  appeared 
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hazardous,  for  thev  vould  probably  have  bera  nDiiieTou&,  and 
we  were  apprchriMnrc  that  so  many  extraocous  bodies  in  the 
CBrky  of  the  abdomen  would  increase  the  danger  of  peritoneal 
MlaaimatioA. 

To  include  the  whole  tnais  in  one  ligature  would  have  been 
•toply  to  renew  the  »traogulatioD  we  had  been  engaged  in 
rvmoving;  and  the  annals  of  surgery  are  not  deficient  in  hia- 
torira  of  the  fatality  of  such  practice. 

Under  these  impresMons,  we  were  united  in  imitating  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  candid  and  experienced  Uey,  and 
the  event  has  justified  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

1  am  aware  that  objections  have  been  offered  to  this  prac- 
dee,  and  confess  myself  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  totally  - 
rejected  in  the  late  valuable  Surgical  Dictionary,  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  who  appears  to  found  his  opinion  on  a  mostexcellmt 
treatise  on  henna,  by  William  Lawrence,  which  1  have  perused 
with  pleasure  and  instruction.  And  as  the  object  of  these 
writers  appears  to  be  the  atuinraent  of  truths  they  will,  no 
doubts  excuse  a  diffident  attempt  to  examine  the  arguments 
which  they  offer  on  the  occasion.  In  Lawrence,  page  180,  et 
scq.,  we  are  informed, 

»*  Some  surgeons  have  recommended  that  the  omentum 
should  be  left  in  the  wound,  particularly  in  an  old  hernia  where 
the  parts  have  been  long  down. 

"  Cases  are  recorded,  which  show  the  safety  of  this  practice, 
and  which  prove  that  granulations  extend  over  the  omentum, 
and  that  a  firm  cicatrix  ensues.*  This  practice,  which  I  can- 
not sprRk  of  from  my  own  observation,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  deserve  recommendation.  It  is  attended  with  no  particular 
advantage,  and  certainly  exposes  the  patient  to  (he  possibility 
of  ill  consequences.  The  omentum  left  in  the  wound  must  be 
liable  to  injury,  inflammation,  or  disease;  and  hence  arises  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  patient.  Unnatural  adhesions,  formed 
by  this  part,  have  greatly  impaired  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
miich.  Cases  are  recorded  where  the  unfortunate  patient  has 
never  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  food, 
without  bringing  on  instant  vomiting;  and  even  where  it  has 

"*  tJey,  p.  !80.  ct  scq.  Chopart  and  Dcs&muIi  stale,  that  when  the  omen- 
tum i*  iPrcflucible  mcrclj  frvin  iu  bulk,  Uicy  W^-c  U  in  llic  wound,  und  it 
gnduaiiy  rctiret  into  the  sbtSomcn.  TYait^  dea  Mai.  Chit.  torn.  II.  p.  2^. 
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bceo  ncce«»»ryfor  all  the  meals  lo  be  taken  in  the  recumbent 

position,  with  the  trunk  curved  and  the  thighs  l>enu|  To  avoid 

the  posflibility  of  such  afflicting  consequences,  we  should,  atter 

removing  any  diseased  portion,  carefully  replace  the   sound 

part  of  the  omentum  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  that  no  obstacle 

xnay  exist  to  its  regaining  that  situation,  in  which  its  connexions 

'^nrith  the  stomach  and  colon  would  naturally  place  it." 

Now  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  omentum  is  liable  to 
■  DJury,  &c.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  in  the  present  instance 
no  difficulty  occurred  about  keeping  it  from  injur}*,  and  no 
inflammation  supervened.  The  sume  appears  to  have  been  the 
experience  of  Hey  with  his  patient. 

As  relates  to  the  dreadful  train  of  symptoms  produced  by 
adhesions  of  the  omentum,  as  mentioned  by  Gunz,  1  must 
again  express  my  surprise,  that  these  respectable  surgeons 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  quoting  foreign  writers,  in- 
stead of  giving  us  their  own  experience,  or  that  of  some  of 
their  brethren  at  home;  for,  although  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  the  authority,  yet  such  cases  must  be  very  uncommon, 
or  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  surgeons  of  Great  Britain. 

Thus  we  read  of  Percival  Pott  operating  on  a  large  irre- 
dticible  cpiplocele  that  was  troublesome  merely  on  account  of 
its  bulk.  Now  we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  dreadful  symp. 
toms  attendant  on  adhesion  had  occurred,  they  could  not  have 
*  escaped  his  notice,  hut  would  have  been  offered  as  a  rea&on  for 
performing  so  hazardous  an  operation. 

Aslley  Cooper,  .a  later  writer,  could  not  have  laboured 
under  apprehensions  of  this  kind;  for  in  his  valuable  work  on 
hernia  he  mentions  cases  where,  after  cutting  off  the  omen- 
tum, he  left  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac,  hoping  that  it 
would  adhere  to  it,  obliterate  the  opening,  and  thus  produce  a 
radical  cure. 

I  confess  that  my  anxiety  was  excited  on  account  of  danger 
firofT>  adhesion;  but  the  issue  of  the  case  has  proved  it  ground- 
kss.  And  when  we  recollect  the  admirable  powe(  of  the 
m  to  adapt  itself  to  exigencies  whereto  it  is  subjected. 


\  Gun:.  Obi.  Anal.  Chir.  lir  Nemih.  Mrmmm  tie  I'Aeadtniie  it  CMirurgifp 
torn.  Ill  p.  406." 
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n  is  Doi  fiurprising;,  that  either  by  m  elongation  of  the  pans,  or 
in  »ome  extraordinary  rnanner,  anticipated  danger  is  eluded. 

With  respect  to  placing  ligatures  on  the  bleeding  vessels,  it 
nay  he  proper  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  find  one  single  case  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  Cooper  on  Hernia:  l*he  portions  cut  away 
were  small,  and  ligatures  were  not  requisite.  But  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  improveinent 
of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  a  case  is  related  by 
Evcrard  Home,  where  two  ligatures  were  placed  on  the  divided 
omentum;  the  intestine  involved  in  the  stricture  was  found  in 
a  diseased  state;  the  patient  died  on  the  tenth  day  from  the 
operation,  and  her  death  was  referred  to  enteritis  previously 
induced. 

Now  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  omentum  may  be  cut  off  with  impunity,  while  the  danger 
from  hemorrhage  would  be  great  when  a  larger  portion  is 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment;  because  the  nearer  to  its 
origin,  the  greater  the  size  of  the  vessels.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, they  were  large  and  numerous. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  tiot  uncandid  to  conclude,  that  as 
Lawrence  informs  us,  that  on  this  particular  point  he  cannot 
speak  *'  from  his  own  observation,"  he  does  not  pursue  the  right 
plan  of  treating  a  practical  subject,  who  places  his  mere  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  estprrience  of  a  surgeon  justly  encided  to 
great  eminence,  who  assures  us  that  he  has  had  *^  three  pa* 
tients  of  the  kind,  all  of  whom  recovered."  Hey,  p.  131. 

It  is  the  more  exiraordinar)',  because  the  same  writer,  when 
treating  of  the  management  of  mortified  intestine,  very  judi- 
ciously condemns  the  practice  of  cutting  away  that  portion  of 
the  bowel;  observing,  that  "  almost  all  the  numerous  instances 
of  recover)'  from  mortified  hernia,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
surgery,  took  place  where  the  surgeon  was  contented  to  re- 
main a  quiet  spectator  of  the  process,  without  interfering  with 
any  artificial  means  of  uniting  the  divided  intestine,*'  ficc. 
Lawrence  on  Hernia,  p.  202.  And  immediately  after,  in  page 
203,  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Richter,  "  two 
celebrated  men,  whose  acknowledged  abilities  and  cKtensive 
experience  entitle  them  to  the  greatest  attention."  The  quota- 
tion from  the  former  is  so  very  appropriate,  that  I  shall  rcn- 
ture  to  transcribe  it- 
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*^  Cette  obsenratioii,  et  ^uclques  aucres,  qu«  j'ai  rapportees 
U-dcssus,  prouveot  bien,  que  lea  guerisons,  qui  paroisscQt 
miraculeuses,  sont  diics  a  la  nature  plus  qu^a  I'art. 

*''  Hcurcux  les  malades,  qui  tombeDC  entre  Ics  mains  des 
chtrurgiens  bien  convaiacus  de  cette  veriie;  ceux-ci  s'at- 
tachcrent  seulcmeni  a  eloigner  tout  ce  qu'ils  croirom  pouvoir 
troubltrr  au  interron:ipre  la  uature  dans  scs  fonctions,  ct  n'ca 
auroDt  pas  moins  de  gloire."  TraiU  des  MaL  Chir*  torn.  ii«  p* 
403,404. 

If^  then,  vc  are  stricdy  enjoined  to  avoid  interfering  witb 
BMurc  in  ibe  case  of  a  rooriified  bowel,  why  may  not  the  same 
rule  apply  to  a  ktrgc  portion  of  omentum  in  the  same  state, 
more  especially,  as  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that  the  living 
omentum  situated  within  the  parietts  of  the  wound,  will  soon 
adhere  to  them,  and  render  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  com- 
plete. 

Happily  for  us,  those  cases  do  not  very  oftea  occur.  The 
present  one  has  issued  in  a  most  favourable  manner.  Yet,  if 
it  should  appear  from  the  experience,  but  not  ihe  spccubtion 
of  others,  that  another  plan  is  preferable,  I  can  say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  I  should  rejoice  to  adopt  any  improve- 
ncDt  calculated  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  afflicted  humanity. 

Philadelphia,  9th  month,  10th* 
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Case  of  Premature  Labour  artijiciatty  induced. 

OY    Dr.  T.  C.  M\!ES. 

VS  June  1804  I  was  requested  to  see,  in  consultation  with 
the  Utc  Dr.  Church  of  this  city,  a  young  married  lady  living 
in  Fourth  near  South  street,  ihtn  in  labour  with  her  first  child. 
Upon  vtsiijng  her,  1  found  that  she  had  suffered  several  hours 
with  the  Severest  pains,  which  had  then  ceased  to  produce  any 
progress  in  the  labour* 

The  pelvis  having,  upon  examination,  been  found  to  be  pre- 
tematurally  small;  her  strength  failing;  and  some  threatening 
symptoms  having  occurred,  it  was  ultimately  agreed,  as  the 
head  presented,  to  proceed,  as  a  dei-nier  though  painful  re- 
source, to  open  it  and  deliver  by  the  crochet.  This  was  accor* 
diBglv  accomplished,  ahhough  with  some  difhculty. 

O 
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She  recovered  from  the  parturient  state  as  rapidly  as  we 
could  have  e5q>ected  or  even  wished;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
examination  during  the  progress  of  delivery  we  had  satisfacto- 
rilv  a<iccrtained  the  pretematurallv  small  dimensions  of  the 
pelvis,  we  gave  it  as  our  joint  opinion,  upon  b^ing  interrogated 
on  the  subject  by  the  friends  of  the  lady,  that  she  could  not 
bear  a  full  grown  living  child  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gesia^ 
tion. 

Her  husband  dying  not  long  after,  she  did  not  again  become 
pregnant  until  after  a  second  marriage,  when  Dr.  Mongcz  was 
engaged  to  attend  her  during  parturition.  She  accordingly  fell 
in  labour  in  August  1809,  and  1  was  again  called  into  consul- 
tation on  her  case.  She  had  been  in  labour  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  when,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  her  case, 
from  the  comparative  large  size  of  the  head  of  the  child,  and 
from  several  unpleasant  svmptoms  in  our  patient,  we  thought 
ourselves  called  upon,  although  with  sentiments  of  extreme 
regret,  again  to  make  use  of  the  crotchet. 

With  considerable  and  long  continued  exertions  on  the  part 
of  both  of  us,  we  ultimately  succeeded,  after  several  hours,  in 
delivering  her  of  the  child,  which  most  probably  had  been  dead 
some  time,  as  wc  were  induced  to  conclude  from  existing 
marks,  which  could  not  readily  have  deceived  us. 

Upon  our  opinion  being  requested  we  again  agreed  to  state, 
that  our  patient  probably  could  never  bear  a  living  child  at  the 
full  period  of  utero-gestation.  We  therefore  advised,  that  if 
she  should  again  Bnd  herself  in  that  situation,  she  should  adhere 
to  an  abstemious  regimen,  be  occasionally  bled,  and  from 
time  to  time  take  a  cathartic;  and  that  at  the  period  of  seven 
months  from  conception,  premature  labour  should  be  induced 
by  rupturing  the  membranes.  We  were  justified  in  this  plan 
by  the  respectable  authorities  of  Denman,  Barlow,  and  several 
other  experienced  accoucheurs- 

Dr.  Mongez  saw  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  and  inform- 
ed mc  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  [1810]  that  she  was 
again  pregnant,  and  that  both  herself  and  her  friends  were 
anxious  that  the  plan  we  had  proposed  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  Not  long  after  she  called  upon  me,  and  appeared  to  be 
willing  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1810.  when,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
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rate  account  we  could  procure,  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
venth raoDth  of  pregnancV)  we  examined  her  per  vaj^inamy 
and  during  ihe  examination  found  the  os  uteri  dilating  to  nearly 
the  bize  of  a  half  dollar,  and  tliat  the  ovifonn  presentation  of 
the  membranes  could  be  distincdy  felt. 

As  she  was  to  be  removed  from  Queen  street,  where  she 
then  dwelt,  to  her  mother's  house  in  Union,  near  Fourth, 
previously  to  rupturing  the  membranes,  we  contented  ourselves 
with  recommending  venesection  and  an  enema  for  the  present. 
Oo  the  2rth  she  was  removed  to  her  mother's,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Mongez  that  the 
membranes  had  spontaneously  ruptured  with  very  Uttle  pain.* 

On  the  29ih  in  the  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  I  was  request- 
ed by  the  husband  to  meet  Dr.  Mongez  at  her  mother's  house, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  Wc  found  that  labour  had  com- 
menced, and  upon  examination,  about  half  past  9  A.  M.  the 
09  uteri  was  found  to  be  considerably  dilated,  so  that  the  pre- 
sentation could  be  clearly  distinguished,  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle  being  towards  the  left  acetabulum. 

We  agreed,  as  there  were  no  reasons  to  justify  precipitation, 
to  suffer  the  labour  to  proceed,  and  by  about  half  past  ten  A. 
M.  she  was  delivered  of  a  living  female  child,  which,  as  we 
had  previouaiy  calculated,  appeared  to  be  at  the  period  of 
seven  months  from  conception. 

By  the  third  of  July  the  secretion  of  milk  was  fully  esta- 
blished. The  child  took  nourishment  by  the  spoon,  and  at- 
tempted to  suck,  but  not  with  as  much  success  as  we  could 
have  wished.  It  notwithstanding  lived  until  the  19th  of  the 
month,  when  it  expired,  partly,  we  believe,  in  consequence  of 
mismanagement  in  the  nursing.  The  mother  happily  recovered. 

Dr.  Dcnniaa,  who  appears  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  this  subject,  observes,  that  the  first  account  of  any  artificial 
incthod  of  bringing  on  premature  lalwur  was  given  to  him  by 
Dr.  Kelly.  In  the  year  1750  tlie  propriety  of  this  plan  appears 


*  Tliis  i|KinUncQus  lupiure,  if  it  may  be  sn  termed,  must  be  aUcibutcd  tu 
the  imtjilion  produced,  hy  tl)e  (.•xaminutiun  mudc  Uie  diiy  pruccding^;  Dr. 
Mongcx  hiding  Uicii,  as  he  iiiformcd  inc,  ufU'r  \X\c  p^trtial  dUaUtiuii  uf  the 
u&  uUri,  endeavoured  to  »cru1cli  tlic  nictiibrunes  wttli  the  nail  ul' Ins  furu- 
linger-  Hence  contraction  of  lite  uterus  must  huT  been  in  a  degree  prv 
duccd»  uul  Uieruptitre  oftlie  nicinbrsnes  ncccssarilv  fucUitated. 
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to  have  brai  sanctioned  by  a  consultation  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  in  London,  and  the  6r5t  case  in  whiLh  it  waa 
dfrmcd  neccssan-  and  proper,  and  which  tcrminnted  sncrcss- 
fulh,  fctl  under  thr  care  of  Dr.  Macauly,  much  celebrated  at 
that  period  as  an  accoucheur. 

Sincr  which  Dr.  Denman,  having  carefnHy  attended  to  all 
the  lircumstances  which  had  occurred  when  it  had  been  per- 
formed in  more  than  twelve  cases,  in  which  he  had  either 
performed  it  or  where  it  had  been  done  by  his  advice  and  per- 
suasion, he  has  not,  he  says,  known  one  untoward  or  hazard- 
ous accident  that  could  be  imputed  to  it,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  those  cases  the  children  have  been  bom  living, 
whilst  it  h»s  been  perfectly  safe  to  the  person  on  whom  it  has 
been  performed. 

T>ie  respectable  ph^-sician  whom  we  have  just  quoted  ha« 
recommended  also  bringing  oit  premature  labour  in  ihose 
women  who  readily  conceive,  proceed  regularly  in  their  preg- 
nancy till  they  approach  the  full  period,  when,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  tliey  have  been  repeatedly  seized  with  rigours, 
and  the  child  has  instantly  died,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
immediait-ly  expelled.  In  two  cases  of  this  kind  he  proposed 
brinj^ing  on  premature  labour,  and  succeeded  in  prcscr\'ing  the 
children  without  hazard  to  the  mothers.  There  must  of  course, 
in  these  cases,  as  he  acknowledges,  be  always  something  of 
doubt,  whether  the  child  might  not  have  been  preserved  with- 
out the  operation. 

The  next  practitioner  of  character,  whose  writings  I  have 
met  with,  who  recommends  bringing  on  premature  labour,  in 
cases  where  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  preiernaturally  sm^l 
from  distortion,  is  John  Barlow,  surgeon  at  Bolton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, England.  This  gentleman,  in  a  paper  that  he  published 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Medical  Facts  and  Observations, 
details  several  cases  which  proved  tho  proprietv  of  the  practice 
which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  during  several  yca*«  with 
success.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  exciting  premature  labour 
early  in  the  seventh  month,  whenever  he  was  consulted  in  time 
by  distorted  patients,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  children  were 
born  living,  and  in  sttme  lived  for  several  vears. 

The  grt^at  objects  of  this  operation,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
would  appear  to  be  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  Caesariau 
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section,  by  which  the  life  of  the  mother  is  brought  into  the 
grcal<:st  pfissiblr  danger  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
to  prevent  the  occasion  of  cmbniulcia,  by  which  the  infant  is 
nece«ftarilv  sacrificed  in  a  manner  the  moat  abhorrent  to  the 
feeJings  of  the  practitioner. 

Authors  have  stated  that  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  that 
require  and  justify  the  inducing  premature  labour  are  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inchtrs  from  pubes  to  sacrum;  but  as  it  is 
often  difficult  if  not  impracticable  to  determine  the  precise 
dimension!!  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  child's  head  previously  to 
delivery,  and  of  course  the  precise  relations  between  them 
nr\ust  be  unknown^  it  has  therefore  been  judiciously  said  by  Dr. 
Dcnman,  that  "under  circumstances  and  in  situations  just 
preventing  the  successful  use  of  the  forceps,  and  just  compel- 
ling us  to  the  fatal  measure  of  lessening  the  child's  head,  it 
mav  become  a  duty  to  propose  on  a  future  occasion  the  bring- 
ing ofj  premature  labour;  at  seven  months  or  at  any  later  lime, 
according  to  our  sense  of  the  disproportion  existing  between 
ihr  head  of  the  child  and  the  cavity  of  any  particular  pelvic." 

With  respect  to  the  Izme  of  inducing  labour,  we  may  just  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  operation 
should  not  be  performed  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  that  the  eighth  month  may  often  be  considered  as 
preferable.  Dr.  Denman  relates  a  case  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  where  it  was  performed 
about  midway  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  month,  and 
where  the  child  lived,  a  wet  nurse  having  been  previously 
provided,  which,  in  fact,  should  always  be  done,  for  reasons 
which  arc  too  obvious  to  need  recital. 

Philadelphia,  August  6,  1810. 
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ORIGINAL  REVIEW. 

Cases  of  OrgoJiic  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  with  Dissections^  am 
some  Remarks  intended  to  point  out  the DisUmtive  Symptoms 
of  these  Diseasetty  read  before  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massa^ 
chusrtts  Medical  Society.  By  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.  8vo« 
pp.  61.  printed  at  Boston  by  Thomas  B.  Wait&  Co.  1809.  j 

IN  this  work  Dr.  Warren  has  presented  the  public  with  the 
history  often  cases,  where  the  dissections  showed  the  heart  to 
have  undergone  considerable  derangement  in  its  structure. 
Some  of  the  cases  are  related  with  a  minuteness  which  will  be 
accf  piable  to  every  one,  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  diseases  of  this  important 
organ.  The  dissections,  with  one  exception,  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Warren,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  hi? 
zeal,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  among  whom  he  exer- 
cises his  profession.  The  following  extract  contains  the  result 
of  Dr.  Warren's  observations,  and  will  best  explain  his  viewi^ 
and  ideas  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  of  theV 
symptoms  by  which  such  afi'txtions  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  disorders  with  which  they  have  been  frequently,  con- 
founded. I 

**  £xL'UBRATiox  of  the  principal  morbi J  cfiaagett  olwrved  in  the  organizoMt^ 

of  the  hearty  ia  the  prtceJing  ciuet.  ^H 

KnlflTgement  of  the  volume  of  the  l)e;irt,  or  aneurism.*  ^^ 

Increase  of  Ike  capacity,  or  aneurism  of  tlie  rie-lit  uui'icle,    '\    ■  .  .•  •  . 

f.u        1.       .  ■  I    /w'tbthickcn- 

of  the  nffbtvcntncle.f     , 

ofthe  left  tturicte,       t 

ofthe  left  ventricle,    )' 

of  the  ao^a,  witli  thickening  of  it 

coats. 
Fle^lilikef  tliickening  of  the  mitral  valves. 

.,««» of  tlie  aurtal  valves. 

,  .  ,  .  • of  Ihc  aorta. 

CaiiilagimniB  thickening  of  the  internal  mcnihranc  of  tJie  heart,  and, 
nerally  of  its  valves. 

*  MurfacDi  met  tlti»  irnn,  which  he  herravi  Awa  AnhfOM:  Rue,  to  ex]wc»  4ihiTafiffn  oT 
cmritin  dC  ibr  heart.    It  wrna  tu  hr  a«  Rp|flknU'-  tu  the  ilihrtatiofi  oT  tbtf  hcwi,  ■•  fti  that  of  i 
•firry.  I  b«»r  thitv-ron-  adopu-d  it  ui  ibu  enumenilwa. 

•t  I'bt  ii  ftn  fli  tUilu'  u  cmplojrd  n  eapfCM  thM  twiKtmni  til  Uw  nim,  which  wmewlMU 
•riubUiInhiuiuapptmmHBifewvUibiB  vcfTdUhnm  Ihmi  the  ihkJkauoK  of  the  puieiai  i 
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Ossification  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart. 

-  -      .   mitral  vulrea. 

aortAl  valves. 

aorta. 

coronaty  arteries. 
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^^•s\}\ii.VLK^i<is  {^' the  principal  morbid afipcaranccn,  obicrvcd  in  thctt  ctuet 
of  liitetur  of  tfie  hearty  which  nrny  he  contidered  tccondory, 

IN  THK  CAVITY  OF  TUK  CBANIUM. 

Znflammatioti  of  the  mrnin(^s. 
Wafer  between  the  meninges. 
Water  in  the  Ttntricles. 

IN  THE  PLEURA  AND  ITS  CATITY. 

Inflammation  and  tliickening-  of  the  pleura. 
CoUection  of  water  in  its  cavity. 
Lungs  dark  coloured. 

^•M«..„.  generally  very  firm*  and  particularly  in  some  parts. 
-, .,        loaded  with  black  blood. 
MM  crowded  into  a  narrow  space. 

IN  THE  I'EaiCABDlUM  AND  ITS  CATITT. 

Inflammation  and  thickening  of  its  substance. 
Adhesion  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 
ColLectkon  of  water  in  Its  cavity. 

IN  THE  CAVITT  OF  TH«  ABDOMBV. 

Collection  of  water. 

liver  very  full  of  fluid  blood. 

..» having  its  tunic  flaccid  and  inflamed. 

Mesenteric  veins  fidl  of  blood. 

GELLiaAR  MEMBUANF,  full  of  water. 

THE  llLOOD  every  wlierc  Buid,  except  in  tlie  cavities  of  the  heart. 

REMARKS. 

**•  The  symptoms,  which  are  most  observable,  in  some  or  all 
of  ihc  prtcetling  cases,  are  the  following: 

"  The  first  tiotice  of  disorder  is  commonly  from  an  irregtilar 
and  tumultuous  movement  of  the  heart,  which  occurs  some 
time  before  any  perceptible  derangement  of  the  other  functions. 
This  irregularity  slowly  increases,  and  arrives  at  its  height 
before  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  much  impaired,  at  least  in 
the  cases  which  I  have  noticedj  and  as  the  vigour  of  the 
patient  lessens,  the  force  of  the  palpitations  diminishes.  These 
palpitations  are  often  so  strong,  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye 
at  a  considerable  distance.  They  are  seldom  most  distinct  in 
the   place  where  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  usually  felt. 
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Soirtrtimcs  they  are  perceived  a  little  bclow;  often  id  the  epi- 
gastric regionj  and  not  unfrequently  beneath,  and  on  the  right 
side,  of  the  siertium. 

^^  After  the  palpitatioDS  have  lasted  some  time,  a  little  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  accompanied  with  sighing,  is  perceived, 
especially  on  any  great  exertion,  ascending  ao  eminence,  or 
taking  cold,  of  which  there  is  an  uncommon  suscepiibility. 
This  dvspnoa  becomes,  as  it  increases,  a  most  distressing 
symptom.  It  is  induced  by  the  slightest  cause;  as  by  an  irre- 
gularity in  diet,  emotions  of  ihe  mind,  and  especially  move- 
ment of  the  body;  so  that  on  ascending  stairs  quickly,  the 
patient  is  threatened  with  immediate  suffocation.  It  occurs  at 
no  stated  periods,  but  is  never  long  absent,  nor  abates  much 
in  violence  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  if  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  universal  distress,  which  perhaps  may  urise 
from  the  circulation  of  unoxygenated  blood,  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  system;  for  the  countenance  becomes 
livid,  and  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  receives 
a  permanent  dark  colour.  This  dyspnoea  soon  causes  distress  in  , 
lying  in  a  horizontal  posture.  The  patient  raises  his  head  in  M 
bed,  gradually  adding  one  pillow  after  another,  till  he  can  ^ 
rarely,  in  some  cases  ncvtr,  lie  down  without  danger  of  suffo- 
cation; he  inclines  his  head  and  breast  lorward,  and  supports 
himself  upon  an  attendant,  or  a  bench  placed  before  him.  A 
few  hours  before  death  the  muscular  power  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  him  in  that  posture,  and  he  sinks  back- 
ward. The  dyspnoea  is  attended  with  cough,  sometimes  through 
the  whole  of  the  disease,  sometimes  only  at  intervals.  The  , 
cough  varies  in  frequency.  It  is  always  strong,  and  commonly  m 
attended  with  copious  expectoration  of  thick  mucus,  which,  as 
the  disease  advances,  becomes  brown  coloured,  and  often 
tinged  with  blood;  a  short  time  before  death  it  frequently 
consists  entirely  of  black  blood. 

"  The  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  arc  very 
remarkable.  The  sanguiferous  system  is  increased  in  capacity; 
the  Veins,  especially,  are  swelled  with  blood;  the  countenance 
is  high  coloured,  except  in  fits  of  dyspncca,  when  it  becomes 
livid;  and  ii  is  vtry  frequently  puffed,  or  turgid.  The  bright- 
nessof  the  eyes,  dizziness,  which  is  a  common,  and  headache, 
which  is  a  frequent  symptom,   and   in  some  cases  ver3*  dis 
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ifCMjng',  are  probably  conntcttd  with  tht-se  changes.  The 
oounons  of  the  heart,  as  has  already  been  stated,  arc  inordi- 
nate, irregular,  and  lumultuous.  Thr  pulsir  prcsints  man\'  pe- 
culiarities. In  some  crises,  probably  where  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion in  the  oriBces  of  the  heart,  it  remains  tolerably  regular, 
and  iscuher  hard,  fulU  quick,  vibrating  and  \'ari.ibhs  of*  soft, 
slow,  compressible  and  variable.  Most  commonl\,  perhaps 
alwa\'8,  when  the  orifices  of  the  heart  arc  obstructed,  it  is 
vibrating,  very  irr«  gular,  very  intermittent,  sometimes  con- 
tnicted  and  almost  imperceptible,  very  variable,  oi'un  disagree- 
ing with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  somctiuitrs  Uiilcring  ia 
obc  of  the  wrists  from  the  other. 

*"  The  functions  of  the  brain  suffer  much  disturbance.  Me- 
lancholy, and  ft  disposition  for  reverie,  attend  the  tarU  stages 
of  the  complaint;  and  there  is  sometimes  an  uncommon  irri- 
tability' of  mmd.  The  dreams  become  frightiul,  and  are  inter- 
rupted by  sudden  starting  up  in  terror.  Strange  illusiuas 
present  themselves.  The  mental  faculties  are  impaired.  The 
termmation  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  slight  delirium^ 
Bomctimcs  with  phrcnsvi  and  with  hemiplegia. 

"  The  abdominal  viscera  are  locally,  as  well  as  generally, 
affected.  Although  the  digestive  functions  arc  occasionally 
deranged,  the  appetite  is  at  some  periods  remarkablv  kecti. 
The  action  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes  regular,  but  a  state 
ofcostivencss  is  common.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  pro- 
bably from  accumulation  of  blood.  This  distention  is  attended 
with  pain,  varies  much,  and,  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  h.ia 
sub«idod  before  death,  leaving  the  coats  of  the  liver  wrinkled, 
ftMTcid,  and  marked  with  appearances  ol  inflammation,  caused 
by  dtc  distention  and  pressure  against  the  surrounding  parts* 
An  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  U^er,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  mesenteric  veins,  is  the  frequent  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  hznionhoidal  vessels.  This  occurs  both  m  trie 
early  and  late  stages  of  tlie  disease,  and  may  become  a  lormi- 
dable  symptom.  Evacuations  of  blood  from  the  nose  are  not 
uncommon. 

*•■  Dropsical  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body  succeed  the 
symptonas  alre;xdy  enumerated.  They  commence  in  the  cclluhir 
membrane  of  the  feet,  and  gradually  extend  up  the  legs  and 
thighs;  thence  to  the  abdominal  caviiv,  to  the  thorax,  some- 
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times  to  the  pericardium,  to  the  face  and  superior  extremities 
and,  Insdy,  to  the  veotricIe«  and  meninges  of  the  brain.  These 
collections  of  water  mav  be  reabsorbed  by  the  aid  of  medicine; 
but  ihcy  always  return  and  attend,  in  some  degree,  the  paticnt*s 

death* 

**Tliereis  no  circumstance  more  remarkable  in  the  course  of 
this  complaint,  than  the  alternations  of  ease  and  distress.  At 
one  time  the  patient  suffers  the  severest  agonies,  assumes  the  m 
most  ghastly  appearance,  and  is  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
death;  in  a  dav  or  a  week  after,  his  pain  leaves  him,  his  appe- 
tite and  cheerfulness  return,  a  degree  of  vigour  is  restoredf 
and  his  friends  forget  that  he  has  been  ill.  The  paroxisms 
occasionally  recur,  and  become  more  frequent,  as  the  disease 
progresses.  Afterwards  the  intermissions  are  shorter,  and  a 
close  succession  of  paroxysms  begins.  If  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  has  been  slow,  and  regular,  the  patient  sinks  into  a 
state  of  torpor,  and  dies  without  suffering  great  distress.  If«  ■ 
on  the  contrary',  its  progress  has  been  rapid,  the  dyspnoea  be- 
comes excessive;  the  pain  and  stricture  about  the  pntcordia 
are  insupportable;  a  furious  delirium  sometimes  succeeds;  and 
•he  patient  expires  in  terrible  agony." 

Dr.  Warren  considers  **  the  incurvation  of  the  body  for- 
irard"  as  pathognomonic  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart* 
Among  the  various  medical  records  which  we  have  consulted, 
we  have  met  but  two  cases  where  this  symptom  is  noticed.  In 
both  the  pericardium  was  found  filled  with  blood.  One  case  of 
violent  pneumonic  disease,  which  has  occurred  periodically 
fnr  some  years,  has  come  to  our  knowledge;  during  the  attacks 
tlie  person  finds  no  ease  but  when  sitting  with  his  head  bent 
forward  and  resting  on  a  pillow.  VVe  do  not  wish  to  call  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  VVarren^a  observation;  but  are 
desirous  of  inviting  inquiry,  and  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that 
what  he  has  slated  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Two  plates  executed  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  pcr- 
8piciiit\'  accompany  the  work.  The  first  represents  the  inside 
of  llie  aorta  laid  open,  exhibiting  the  valves,  (which  are  here 
bi3t  two  in  number)  thickened  and  ossified.  The  second  plate 
]»  the  reprtsentation  of  a  tieshlike  thickening  seen  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  aorta. 
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THE  foUoviog  rttpon  was  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  goventorsof  the  London  Vaccine  Institution. 

^'  The  board  of  managers  have  the  hupiiincss  to  inform  the 
annual  mcetiog,  that  the  cause  of  vaccinaiion  still  continues  to 
flourish  under  their  auspices.  This  is  evinced  by  the  nujitcrous 
applications  for  matter^  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  from 
all  pans  of  the  united  kingdom,  the  colonies  and  countries 
abroad. 

Thts*  have  great  pleasure  in  observing  the  increasing  pro- 
gress of  lacciuation;  their  returns  being  greater  than  on  any 
former  year.  It  appears  that  since  the  last  annual  report,  dure 
have  been  inoculated  by  Dr.  Walker  2,087;  from  the  bcgin- 
aiog  G,]05.  By  the  appointed  inoculators  in  the  metropolis  last 
Vear  1,105;  from  the  beginning  2,163.  By  the  appointed  ino- 
culators  in  the  country  last  year,  54,665;  from  the  beginning 
156,573. 

Dr.  Walker,  since  the  last  report,  has  supplied  to  3,973 
applicants,  19,865  charges  of  matter.  From  the  beginning,  to 
12,361  applicants,  61,088  charges. 

In  having  been  enabled  to  ctTcct  the  foregoing  incalculable 
ser\'ices  to  society  at  large,  the  board  of  managers  have  to  ac- 
knowledge a  liberal  support  from  a  generous  public;  yet  they 
owe  to  that  public,  and  to  the  cause  of  vaccination,  the  state* 
ment  of  the  fact,  that  the  support  of  this  most  extensively 
useful  establishment  requires  siill  further  contributions,  to 
enable  the  managers  to  completely  effect  the  vast,  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  plan. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  tliat  the  fatal  malady  whicii  has,  during 
the  last  thousand  years,  committed  ravages  the  most  dreadful 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  not  extinct  in  the  metropolis. 
The  board  of  managers,  however,  request  the  attention  of 
every  member  of  the  institution  to  this  most  important  and 
gratifxing  circumstance;  namely,  that  while  1163  have  died 
of  the  small-pox,  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  from  the  bills 
,  of  moruliiy,  not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  is  represented  AS 
■  having  occurred  from  vaccination." 
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Bohan  Upast  or  Poison  Tree  of  Java. 

AT  a  late  mcrting  of  ihc  Royal  Society,  the  translation  of  • 
paper  by  M,  Driillv  was  read,  describing  the  real  nature  and 
properties  of  the  cclebriucd  Bohan  Upas,  or  poison  tree  of  Java, 
The  nmhor*  a  French  physician,  and  a  member  of  the  Naiinnal 
Institute  of  Ej^vpt,  transmitted  this  paper  from  the  East  Indies 
to  (he  Ruval  Society',  by  an  English  lady*  The  botaniciil  ac-  ■ 
connt  of  the  plant  in  question,  he  received  from  one  of  the 
Fr'-nch  naturalists  who  accompanied  ciipinin  Baudin,  and  who 
resided  some  lime  in  Java,  where  he  visited  the  interior  ot  the  ■ 
cotmtrv,  and  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  natives  to 
show  him  the  different  poison  plants,  which  they  carefully 
conceal,  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  war.  Hence  the  many 

l)ulous  actf^unts  that  have  bten  circulated  respecting  the  f.ital 
influence  of  the  Upas;  which  in  the  language  of  the  Javanese 
signlfi(*s  vegetable  poison,  *and  is  applied  only  to  the  juice  of 
the  Rohan  Tree,  and  another  plant  with  a  twisted  stem.  The 
fnrnur  is  a  large  tree,  which  the  writer  considers  as  a  new 
genus;  the  latter,  yielding  an  equally  powerful  poison,  is  of  I 
thf  woodbine  family.  The  Upas,  or  juice,  is  extracted  by  an 
incisir)n  made  in  the  bark  with  a  knife,  and  being  carelully 
collected,  is  preserved  by  the  natives  to  be  employed  in  their 
Wars.  As  to  its  diffusing  noxious  effluvia  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  destroying  V(  getation  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it, 
thr  ahsurditv  of  these  stories  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  climbing  species  requires  the  support  of  other 
plants  to  attain  its  usual  growth.  Dr.  Delille  made  several  ex-  - 
ptrimenis  with  the  Upas  on  dogs  and  cats.  An  incision  was  I 
made  in  the  thigh  of  a  dog,  into  which  were  dropped  eight 
grains  of  the  juice.  The  dog  soon  began  to  vomit,  and  con- 
tinued vomiting  at  intervals  till  he  became  convulsed,  and  died 
in  twenty  minutes.  Six  grains  were  put  into  the  thigh  of  ano- 
ther, which  was  seized  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  died  in 
fifteen  minutes.  A  cat  was  treated  in  like  manner,  but  the 
effects  were  more  powerful  and  speedy;  she  expired  in  a 
few  minutes.  All  these  animals  died  howlmg  and  in  great 
agony*  The  author  also  made  several  experiments  on  the 
effects  ol  this  poison  when  applied  internally*  A  grain  and  a 
hAli  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  produced 
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onlv  a  slt^t  purging.  To  anochpr  were  given  four  graitkS, 
whirh  in  about  four  hours  produced  the  same  effect^  together 
wnh  vomtfinc^^  and  the  dog  died  in  the  course  oi  hall  a  day. 
On  examining  the  bodies  i>t'  these  animals  after  death,  no  very 
extraordinary- appearances  were  discovered;  the  venirides  of 
chi-  heart  were  full  of  blood,  and  aomc  slight  traces  of  inflain- 
raation  appeared  in  (he  stomach;  but  the  derangemenc  wus  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  violent  and 
sudden  death.  From  this  circumstance  the  author  concluded* 
that  the  absorbents  had  transmitted  the  poison  to  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  this  peculiar  species  of  vegetable  poison 
acts  exclusively  on  the  nerves. 

Pearson^s  Experiments  on  Expectorated  Matter. 

IN  June,  1809,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Koval  Society 
of  Lotxlon,  on  the  mutters  raised  from  the  lunga  bv  human 
brings.  These  Dr.  Pearson  arranges  under  seven  heads:  1. 
Th<-  j".  lly-like»  semi-trunsparenl  kind,  of  a  blucisli  hue,  excre- 
ted to  the  healthy  state.  2.  l*he  thin  mucilage-like  transparent 
matter,  so  copiously  expectorated  in  bronchial  catarrhs.  3.  The 
thick,  opake,  straw-coloured  or  while  and  very  tenacious 
matter,  coiighed  up  in  a  great  variety  of  bronchial  and  pulmo- 
nan*  affections;  especially  in  that  of  tubercles.  4*  Purifortu 
matter  secreted  without  any  division  of  continuitv*  or  breach 
of  surface  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  very  commonly  occur- 
ring in  pulmonary  consumptions.  5.  The  matter  which- consists 
of  opakc  visciil  masses,  together  with  transparent  fluid,  or 
the  second  son  above  stated,  with  nodules  of  the  third  or 
fourth  kind.  6.  Pus  from  the  vomicse  of  tubercles;  and  T*  Pus 
from  I'omicse  S\  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  without 
tubercles.  F^om  a  variety  of  experiments  made  on  the  Bve 
former  of  these  sulistances,  by  caloric,  alcohol,  water,  vinegar, 
and  other  agents.  Dr.  Pearson  concludes  that  the  several  sorts 
of  expectorated  matter  do  not  differ  in  the  ingredients  of  their 
composition,  but  merely  In  the  proportion  of  them  to  one  ano- 
thtr.  He  shows  that  they  chiefly  consist  of  coagutab/e  or  aiht' 
Ptinouv  animal  substances,  instead  of  mucus,  as  heretofore 
bdicverl;  of  which  about  one  twelfth  or  one  tenth  may  be 

led  an  animal  oxyd;  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  eva- 
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porable  water,  impregnated  with  several  saline  and  earthly 
bodies.  Besides  muriate  of  soda,  he  found  potash  in  these 
expectorated  fluids:  to  wit,  from  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  pare 
per  thousand  of  potash,  while  the  common  salt  varied  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  hulf  parts  in  a  thousand;  and  the 
ncutraHzed  potash  he  also  found  in  the  blood,  dropsy  fluid, 
pUB  of  abscesses,  pus  accreted  without  breach  of  surface,  the 
serum  effused  from  blisters,  urine,  and  the  slimy  secretions 
from  the  nostrils  in  catarrhs.  So  that  potash  may  now  be  ranked 
among  the  constituent  parts  of  animal  matter. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  complete  system  of  Medical  Education  in  that 
Aeminan',  have  lately  established  a  professorship  of  Natural 
Phii-osophy  for  the  medical  department,  and  divided  the 
prolcssorship  of  Anatomy  and  Midwifery  into  two  separate 
professorships. 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  ia  elected  the  professor  of  Anatomy; 
Dr.  Thomas  C.James  the  professor  of  Midwifery;  and  Robert 
Hare,  jun.  esq.  the  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 

AT  a  stated  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
the  third  of  July  1810,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  president. 

Dr.  Samuel  Duffield,  vice-presidcnt- 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  treasurer. 

Tir,  Thomas  T.  Hcwson,  secretary. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parke,        -n 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  (iriffiits,  / 

Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,         C 

Dr.  WiUiam  Carrie,       J 


held  oa 
chosen 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  RECENT  EDITIONS. 
Practice  of  Medicine, 
Practical  Observations  on  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  with 
Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  bile  in  promoting  Digestion.  By 
George  Hers,  M.  D.  member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Phvsi- 
clanSf  senior  physician  to  the  London  Dispensar}',  &c«  8cc* 
Price  Cs.  in  boards. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Scrofula;  with  evidence  of  its 
origin  from  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs;  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  cases  successfully  treated,  and  interspersed  with 
observations  on  ihe  general  treatment  of  children.  By  Richard 
Carmichael,  surgeon.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Cancer;  being  the  substance  of  Obser- 
vations to  which  the  Annual  Prize  for  ISOfl,  was  adjudged  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  By  Christojjhcr  Tur- 
ner Johnson,  surgeon  of  Exeter,  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Hydrargvria;  or  that  Vesicular  Disease 
arising  from  the  exhibition  of  Mercur)'.  By  George  Alley,  M. 
D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh.  Embellished  with  three  engravings.  4to.  1-U. 
boards. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  Physic:  exhibiting  the  characters, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognostic,  morbid  appearances,  and  impro- 
v«l  method  of  treating  Diseases.  By  Robert  Thomas,  M.  D. 
of  Salisbury.  A  third  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  in  one 
neat  and  very  close  printed  volume,  8vo.  I4,y.  This  work  has 
been  again  carefulh'  revised;  and  a  large  portion  of  new  and 
important  matter  has  been  added. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Vcnere;d  Disease,  describing 
!he  nature,  svmptoms,  and  cure  of  the  Diseases  arising  and 
connected  with  it;  third  edition,  illustrated  with  cases.  By  T, 
M*  Caton,  surgeon^  4s.  6d« 

ATreatist  on  Local  Inflammation,  more  particularly  applied 
to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  T.  B.  Sterny,  M.  D.  Oculist. 

Advice  to  Mothers,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Children  during  Infancy;  from  the  German  of  Hufc- 
land.  A  new  edition.  2a'.  Gd,  sewed. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Fcvcrj  being  an  attempt  to  as- 
cenain  the  Principles  of  its  Treatment.   By  A.  Philips  Wilson, 
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M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Fellow  of  the  RxjyA  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  ficc,  8vo-  58. 

Ltriters  on  ihe  Cause  and  Treatment  of  the  Gout,  with  Re-> 
marks  on  other  medical  subjects.  By  Robert  H.tmiUon,  M.  D. 
.ofLvnn.  Fellow  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges.  58. 
boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tinea  Capitis  Contagiusa,  and  its 
curt-.   By  William  Cooke,  surgeon. 

A  familiar  Essay,  ex|)lan:itor)'  of  iht-  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Prf\*rntion  of  Venereal Cont;igion.  By  u  member  of  the  Bo)al^ 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  royai  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  Scientific  and  Popular  View  of  the  Fever  of  Walcheren, 
and  its  consequences,  as  they  appeared  in  the  British  troops 
feturncd  from  that  country.   By  J-  R.  Davis,  M.  D.  8vo.  7*. 

An  Inquirv  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  Hydro- 
thorax:  ilKtstratcd  bv  interesting  cases,  and  many  examples  of 
the  success  ol  the  mode  of  treatment  recommended.  By  C. 
M*Clean,  M.  D.  8vo.  12s. 

Observations  on  the  Wakheren  Diseases  which  affected  the 
British  soldiers  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  By  G.  P. 
Dawson,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Stirgeons,  London. 

A  New  System  of  Physic  and  Medical  Surgery:  illtistrating 
the  Nature  of  Animal  Life,  and  the  Phenomena  of  Diseases; 
aind  detailing  a  more  scientific  Method  of  treating  the  various 
Disorders  that  occur  in  the  Human  Bodv.  By  Richard  Reece, 
in.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  ol"  Surgeons  of  London^, 
Ice.  Hvo.  12s.  lK)ards« 

Observations  on  Indigestion:  in  which  is  satisfactorily  shown 
•the  efficacy  of  Ipecacuanha  in  relieving  tliis,  as  well  as  its  con- 
.necttd  train  of  complaints  peculiar  to  the  decline  ol  lilc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  Memoir  of  M.  Daubenion,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Soci«  ty  at  Paris.  Third  edition,  with  ad- 
ditions, by  Dr.  Buchan.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Surgery. 
A  System  of  Surgery'.  By  James  Russell,  F.  R.  S*  E.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Strictures 
in  the  Uretlira.  By  William  Wadd,  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  3s. 
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Obscr\'atlona  on  some  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rec- 
tum and  Anus;  particularly  Stricture  of  the  Kectum,  the  He- 
morrhoidal Excrescence,  and  the  Fistula  in  Anv.  By  Thomas 
Copcland,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Assibtaul- 
Surgcon  to  the  WestminsterGeneral  Dispensary.  London,  8vo* 
5s.  boards. 

Observations  on  tht  Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint;  lo  which  is 
added,  some  Remarks  on  White  Swellings  o*  the  Knee,  the 
Caiics  of  the  Joint  of  the  Wrist,  and  oihrr  similar  coinpLunts. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  Cases  and  Engravings,  taken  from 
the  diseased  parts.  By  the  late  Edward  Ford,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 
8vo.  t2s.  boards. 

Letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  By  Charles 
Betl.  Handsomely  printed  in  8vo.  and  illustrated  with  six 
bmutlfut  engravings,  after  dcsig^ns  by  the  author.  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Obser\'ation5  on  Urinary  Gravel  and  Stone;  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland;  and  on  Stric- 
tures of  the  L^rcihra.  By  Henr)*  Johnston,  FcUow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  5s. 

Practical  Essays  and  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  Tabes  Dorsalis.  By  H.  St.  John  Neale;  3d  edition  improved. 

Familiar  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Teeth  and 
Gums,  in  order  to  preserve  the  teeth  from  diseases  and  render 
them  firm  in  their  socket.   By  J.  P.  Hertz,  Surgeon  Dentist. 

A  Treatise  on  Ruptures;  containing  au  Anatomical  Descrip- 
tion of  each  species;  with  an  account  of  its  svjnptoma,  progress 
and  treatment.  Illustrated  with  plates.  By  William  Lawrence, 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  edition, 
corrcctrd  and  considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  boards,  10s.  6d. 

Surgical  Observations,  part  II.  On  the  Origin  and  Treat- 
ment of  PscudO'Syphiliiic  Diseases,  and  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Urethra.  \^y  John  Aberuethy,  F.  R.  S. 


Midwifiry. 
The  London  Practice  of  Midwiftr)-;  chiefly  designed  for 
the  use  of  Students  and  early  Prattilioncrs.  Including  the  Ma- 
nagement of  women  during  Pregnancy,  and  after  Deliver)'; 
with  the  Treatment  ncccssar)'  in  the  principal  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. Second  edition,  attentively  revised,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.  In  a  neat  pocket  volume.  6s. 

ObscnMtions  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  on  the  Snuffles 
in  Children,  and  on  Mania  Lactea.  By  Thumaa  Dennan,  M.  D. 

Q 
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New  Puhlicatisns^ 


Chemistn/, 

A  System  6f  Chemistry.  By  J.  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Che 
mistr)'.  Materia  Mcdica,  wad  Pharmacy,  Edinburgh.  Second 
edition,  enlarged,  and  containing  the  late  numerous -and  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  and  others,  4  vols.   8vo.  with 
plaus.  21.  8s. 

A  Dirtionary  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry,  indu- 
dlrig  its  application  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  including  throughout 
the  Ia-j'M  discoveries,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 
ihost-  subjects.  With  plates  and  numerous  tables.  By  William 
KichoUon.  8vo.  20^-  boards.  This  work,  though  formed  oa 
the  basis  of  the  Dictionar\'  published  several  years  since  by  the 
same  author,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  is  in  effect  an  entirely  new  work, 
the  articlfs  bt  ii'g  either  considerably  enlarged,  or  entirely  re- 
writ  ten,  and  in  every  instance  adapted  to  the  present  improved 
suut  of  Chcrnuca)  S>  icQce. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  or  the  leading  Princi- 
pV'.s  of  ihe  S;  iciice,  in  regard  to  Facts,  Experiments,  and  No* 
fiuuclature.  By  W.  Nisbet.   l2mo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

Materia  Afedica^ 

A  Practical  Synopfiis  of  the  Materia  Alimentaria and  Ma- 
teria Mcilica.  By  Richard  Pears'jn,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  formerly  Physician  to  the 
Cer^iirul  Hospital,  near  Birmingham.  A  new  edition,  compri- 
sing the  latest  improvements  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  complete  in  one  volume  Bvo.  12s. 

"This  very  useful  and  scientific  work,  which  at  first  was 

Imblishcd  anonymously,  was  noticed  by  us  in  various  stages  of 
Is  progress  with  approbation.  U  is  now  avowed  by  a  physician 
of  eminence,  and  appears  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form, 
and  we  can  recommend  this  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  a  synopeis 
of  the  most  useful  and  masterly  kind."  Britifth  Critic* 

A  Treatise  on  Diet,  by  an  eminent  physician. 

Statural  ffistonj. 
British  Fauna,  containing  a  Compendium  of  the  Zoology  of 
the  British  Islands:  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system. 
By  W.  Tunon,  M,  D.  F.  L.  S.  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Cr}piogamous  Plants* 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Kurt  Sprengle,  M.  D.  With 
coloured  Plates.  18s. 
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Fortign  and  Domtitic*  123 

A  Tffaiise  on  the  External  Charnctera  of  Fossils.  Trans- 
Ute«l  from  the  German  of  Abraham  G.  VVcrutr.  By  Thumus 
Weaver.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Select  Works  of  Anthony  Van  Luenhoek*  1'.  R.  S. 
TnmsUtcd  fronn  the  Dutch  by  Samuel  Hoolc.  2  vol*.  4to»  243, 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  together  with  xhe 
Hiitory  of  such  minute  Insects  as  require  investigation  bv  the 
Microftcope:  the  whole  illustrated  by  coloured  places.  By  £. 
Donovan.  Vol.  xiv,  4to.  31s, 

Miscellanies^ 
A  Selection  of  the  most  interesting  Cases  that  have  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  the  inosi  eminent  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  Accoucheurs  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Contincni,  with 
Practical  Remarks;  lo  whicii  are  iuided,  oh3cr\*ations  on  the 
Progresa  of  Aledicint',  to  the  year  IHIO.  By  a  Society  of  Prac- 
lical  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Clinc,  esq.  on  l;npcrfect  Developments 
of  the  FacuUics,  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  Conslitution-d 
and  Organic,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Impediments  of  Spcccli. 
By  John  TheKvall,  esq.  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  Elocution.  Ts.  boards.  The  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  April 
thus  concludes  a  very  ample  account  of  this  article:  *•*  We  have 
now  only  to  recommend  to  the  reader  this  curious'lctter,  which 
U  Well  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  person  above  the 
sphere  of  manual  labour.'* 

Struvc's  Es»ay  on  tht^  An  of  Recovering  Persons  Arp.v 
rrntly  De%dr  with  the  proper  means  to  be  adopted  in  Drowiiii,,', 
and  other  enftcs  of  imminent  djnger;  particularly  on  Suspi-nded 
Animation,  and  Obsen-ations  on  the  Signs  of  ReCovtry,  or 
Death;  also  on  the  varia||p  kinds  of  Poisons,  &c.  &c.  &c.  J2nto. 

The  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Register,  for  1808,  com- 
prising a  Critical  Account  of  every  publicatiou  relating  to  Mc- 
dicitic  and  Surgerx'  which  appeared  during  that  year;  together 
with  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
in  these  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  within  the  same  period;  a 
Report  of  the  general  state  of  Health  and  Discaee  in  the  Me* 
tropolit;  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence.  By  a 
Society  of  Physicians,  tivo.  Os. 

Cidina;  or,  Receipts  in  Modem  Cookery;  with  a  Medical 
tSoramcntary.  By  the  late  A.  Hunter,  of  York,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
1m.  and  £•   A  new  edition.  Gs. 
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AVw  Puhfications^ 


Researches  into  the  Nature  ond  Communication  of  Veneteat 
Infection  in  Pregnant  Women,  New  Bom  Infants  and  Nurses- 
By  P.  A.  (i.  Muhon,  Surgeon  and  Physician  to  the  Venereal 
Hospital  du  Vangcrard,  Paris. 

A  Popular  Treali«e  on  Medical  Police,  and  on  Diet,  Regi- 
men, Sec.  by  John  Robtrtson,  M.  D.  author  of  the  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Powers  of  Cantharides,  used  internally  in 
GUct,  Leucorrhoca,  Seminal  Emission,  &c.  &c.  and  extraordi- 
nary Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  &c.  2  vols,  avo- 
ids, boards. 

Letters  on  Professional  Character  and  Manners,  on  the 
Education  of  a  Sur^on,  and  the  Duties  and  QualtBcationa  of 
a  Phvsician;  addressed  to  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  Proftssor 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  John  Bell,  Surgeon,  London.  8vo.  I2a.  boards. 

Proposed  British  PufAicntiotis, 

Mr.  Ramsden  is  about  to  publish  some  cases  of  the  Cure  of 
the  Derangements  of  the  Testicles,  demonstrative  of  their  be- 
ing fiympathciic  with  the  UrL-dira:  and  to  show  that  most  of 
the  diseases  of  ihat  gland,  hitherto  deemed  incurable,  are  per- 
fectly within  remedy.  Also  some  cases  of  Hydrocele,  in  uhich 
the  radical  cure  has  been  effected  without  recourse  to  any  of 
the  operations  at  present  practised  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Stock's  Life   of  Dr.  Beddoes  is  in  the  press.    It  will 

comprise  an  analytical  account  of  the  doctor's  numerous  wrU 
tings,  boih  published  aud  impubli&hed.  ^ 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Translator  of  Fourcroy's 
Chemistry,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  system  of  Surgery,  ia 
4-  vols,  octavo. 

Mr-  Lee,  Surgeon,  will  speedily  publish  an  essay  on  Morti- 
fication. 

lyr,  Latham  has  in  the  presSi  Facts  and  Opinions  concern- 
ing Diabetes. 

Dr.  Toulmin's  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  arc  an- 
nounced as  ready  for  the  press. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Practical  Observations  on  Spasms 
of  thr  Siom:ich,  and  other  morbid  Afl'cctions  of  that  Organ, 
with  Krinarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Bile,  in  promoting  Digestion. 
By  George  Rccs,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Physician  to  the  London  Dispensarj',  &c. 


F&reign  and  Domeatic. 
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Dr.  Bradley,  the  editor  of  the  London  Medical  and  Ph^'8ical 
Jounuil,  has  nearly  completed  a  work  on  the  Pmciice  of'Phy- 


aic. 


Dr-   Hcnrj' 
ChcTntfliT}'. 


has  in  the   press,   Elements  of  Experimental 
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Secent  American  Rrpublications* 
Observations  on  thr  Oiscase*t  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John 
Prin^le,  baronet;  lalt-  Ph\sician  extraordinary'  to  the  King, 
and  Physiciun  in  ordinarv  to  the-  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  First 
American  Edition.  With  Notes,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Edward  Earlc,  Philadelphia. 

The  Principles  of  MiJuifer)-,  inchuling  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  By  John  Burns,  Lecturer  of  Midwi- 
fery, and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^ 
Glasgow.  With  Notes  bv  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Roval  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh;  Member 
of  the  American  Philosopbical  Society,  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia;  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Philadelphia,  &c.  &tc.  Ed- 
ward Earlc,  Philadelphia. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgerj*:  collected  from  the  best 
and  most  original  Sources  of  Information,  and  illustratetl  by 
critical  Kemarks.  Including  (Observations  on  the  most  impor- 
tant Remedies,  Applications,  instruments,  &c.;  a'  copiouA 
Pharmacopceia  Chirurgica,  and  the  Et^'mology  and  Meaning 
of  the  principal  Terms.  The  Whole  forming  a  complete  Com- 
pendium of  Moilem  Surgical  Knowledge.  For  the  Use  of 
Students,  private  Practitioners,  and  Naval  and  Military  Sur- 
geons. By  Samuel  Cooper,  Member  of  the  Hoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  John  S. 
Dorsey,  M.  D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  T.  and  B.  Kite,  Philadeli)hia. 

The  Modem  Practice  of  Physic;  exhibiting  the  Characters^ 
Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  Morbid  appearances,  and 
Improved  Method  of  treating  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates. 
By  Robert  Thomas,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Edward 
Miller,  3!-  D.  Collins  and  Perkins,  New-York. 

Letters  concerning  Dibeases  of  the  Urethra.  By  Charlea 
BcU«  T*  B.  Waite  and  Co.  Boston. 
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iffw  PublicaU^nj, 


Original  American  Publicatiom. 
The  American  New  Dispctn»atoryt  containing,  Gentn 
Piinciplcsof  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry^  Pharmaceutic  Opera- 
lions;  Chemical  AnaKsis  of  the  Articles  of  JVIateria  Alcdica; 
ATateria  Mcdica,  including  several  new  and  valuable  articles, 
ihe  production  of  the  United  States;  Preparations  and  Com- 
positions. Wiih  nn  Appendix;  containing,  Medical  Prescrip- 
lious;  the  Nature  and  Medical  uses  of  the  Gases;  Medical 
Electricity;  Galvanism;  an  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Currie's  Re- 
ports on  the  Use  of  Water;  the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy 
Plant,  and  the  Method  of  preparing  Oj)ium;  and  several  use- 
ful Ta'-ilcs,  The  whole  compiled  from  ihe  mo»t  approved  au- 
thors, Bv  Jaroeii  Thnchcr,  A.  A,  and  M-  S.  S.  T.  B.  Wait 
and  Co*  Boston.  ]810. 

The  American  Medical  and  Philocophical  Register;  or  An- 
Btds  of  iVIedicine,  Natural  History,  Agriculture  and  the  Arts* 
Conducted  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,  Ezra  Sergeant,  New 
York. 

Report  on  the  Spotted,  or  Petechial  Fever,  made  to  the 
Counse^llors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on  the  2 1st 
June,  1810.  T.  B.  Wait  and  Co.  Boston. 

Proposed  American  J^eptMicatiorts. 
Adams*s  edition  of  John  Huntrr*s  Works;  with  notes,  by 
N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Ed,  Earle,  Philadelphia. 

Thompson's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Bree,  on  Disordered  Respiration  and  Asthma,  T.  &  A. 
Humphreys,  Philadelphia. 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  in  the  Human  Spe- 
cies: to  which  Is  added,  Animadversions  on  certain  remarks 
made  on  the  first  edition  of  this  essay,  by  Mr.  Charles  White, 
in  a  series  of  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Lit«rar\- and 
Philosopiiical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  EngUind.  Also,  Stric- 
tures on  Lord  Kaimcs's  Discourse  on  the  Original  Diversity  of 
Mankind.  By  the  rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Societj'.  The  second  edition  enlarged  and 
improved.  J.  Simpson  and  Co.  New-Brunswick,  New  Jersev- 


Foreign  and  Domestic*  1 27 

Proposed  American  Original  PubRcations, 

A  System  of  Anatomy*  By  Caspar  Wktar,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  An^my  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  T.  Dobson, 
Philadelphia. 

From  the  acknowledged  talents  of  the  author,  and  from  his 
ample  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Anatomy,  the  public  have  a 
rigltt  to  indulge  the  highest  expectations  respecting  this  work* 

Elements  of  Zoology*  By  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  M.  D.  Pro* 
feasor  of  Materia  Medica,  Natund  Histor)-,  and  Botany  in  the 
Umvcrsi^  of  Pennsylvania, 

Every  cultivator  of  natural  history  must  feel  an  anxiety  for 
the  ai^earance  of  this  work.  We  learn  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  is  already  printed,  and  that  the  work  will  be  publish* 
ed  without  much  further  delay* 
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T}\€  Bakermn  Lecture /or  1809. 

^  some  nr.vt  Elcctrochcinicat  Researches  on  various  Objects,  paTtiCulirl^ 
tb^  mcUltic  Bodies,  from  the  Alkalies,  and  Earths*  and  on  soine  Com- 
^^wtbons  ©rHydrog^n. 

BY  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.F.R.S.E.M.R.LA. 

From  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

I.  Introduction, 

i  HAVE  employed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time 
^t  has  elapsed,  since  the  last  session  of  the  Royal  Society^  in 
pursuing  the  train  of  experimental  inquiries  on  the  application 
of  Electricity  to  Chemistry,  the  commencement  and  progress 
t>f  which  this  learned  body  has  done  mc  the  honour  to  pubttsh 
in  their  Transactions, 

In  this  communication  I  shall,  as  formerly,  state  the  results. 
I  hope  they  will  be  found  to  lead  to  some  views,  and  applies- 
^003,  not  unconnected  with  the  objects  of  the  Bakerian  Lec- 
ture: and  though  many  of  them  are  far  from  having  attained 
ftat  precision,  and  distinctness,  which  I  could  wish,  yet  still  I 
latter  myself,  that  they  will  afford  elucidations  of  some  impor- 
•    Vol.  i.  V^ 
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On  some  nrw  Licet rochtmkal 


Unt  and  abstruse  departments  of  chemistry,  and  tend  to  assUtJ 
the  progress  of  philosophical  truth. 

II.  Some  nrw  ExperimaUs  on  the  Metals  from  the  fixed 
Alkalies. 

In  the  paper  in  which  I  first  made  knowTi  potassium  an 
sodium  to  the  Royal  Society,  1  ventured  to  consider  these 
bodies  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  utv^. 
decompounded,  and  potash  and  soda  as  metallic  oxides,  capa- 
ble of  being  decomposed  and  recomposcd,  like  other  bodies  of 
this  class,  and  with  similar  phenomena. 

Since  that  time,  various  repetitions  of  the  most  obvious  o 
the  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  in  diflferent 
parts  of  Europe.  The  generality  of  enlightened  chemists  have 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  both  with  the  experiments,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them:  but  as  usually  happens  in  a 
state  of  activity  in  science,  and  when  the  objects  of  inquiry  are 
new,  and  removed  from  the  common  order  of  facts,  some 
inquirers  have  given  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  pheno- 
mena, different  from  those  I  adopted. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  a 
a  former  occasion,  suppose  potassium  and  sodium  to  be  com- 
pounds of  potash  and  soda  with  hydrogen;  a  similar  opinion 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  M.  Ritten  M.  Curaudau*'  affect* 
to  consider  them  as  combinations  of  charcoal,  or  of  charcoal 
and  hydrogen,  with  the  alkalies;  and  an  Inquirerf  in  our  own 
country  regards  them  as  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 

I  shall  examine  such  of  those  notions  only  as  have  been  con 
•nected  with  experiments,  and  I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  society  with  any  criticisms  on  matters  of  mere  speculation 

In  my  two  last  communications,  I  have  given  an  account  of 
various  experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium  upon  ammo- 
nia, the  proccsa  from  which  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
derive  their  inferences.  At  the  time  that  these  papers  were 
written,  I  had  seen  no  other  account  of  the  experiments  of  the 
French  chemists,  than  one  given  in  a  number  of  the  Moniteur; 

•  ywrHat  dc  Ph^dit/ue,  Jonc  1808. 

t  NicKoison's  Jounul,  Ai^ust  1809,  p.  25H. 
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ReMterches  on  various  Objects. 

xad  as  this  was  merely  a  sketch,  which  I  conceived  might  be 
imperftci,  I  did  not  eater  into  'a.  minute  examin;ittoQ  of  it.  I 
have  since  seen  a  detail  of  their  inquiry  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Mem.  d*Arcueil^  a  copy  of  which  M.  BcrthoUet  has  had 
the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  the  publication  of  which  is  dated 
June  r,  1809:  and  from  this  detail,  it  seems  that  they  still 
rct^n  iheir  opinion;  but  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as 
tbaseto  which  I  have  before  referred.  That  no  step  of  the  dis- 
cussion may  be  lost  to  the  society,  I  shall  venture  to  state  fuU}t 
their  method  of  operation,  and  of  reasoning. 

They  say  that  they  heated  poussium*  in  ammonia,  and  ihcy 
found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  was  absorbed^ 
and  hydrogen  produced;  and  that  the  potassium  became  con- 
verted into  an  olive-coloured  fusible  substancci  by  heating  thia 
substance  strongly,  they  obtained  three-fifths  of  the  ammonia 
:ig%tQ,  two-fifths  as  ammonia,  onc-fiiih  as  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
geoi  by  adding  a  Utile  water  to  the  residuum,  they  procured 
the  remaining  two-fifths,  and  found  in  the  vessel  in  which  the 
operation  was  carried  on,  nothing  but  potash. — Again,  it  is 
uaud,  that  by  treating  a  new  quantity  of  metal  with  the  am- 
monia disengaged  from  the  fusible  substance,  they  again  ob- 
tained hydrogen,  and  an  abt>orption  of  the  ammonia;  and  by 
tarrying  on  the  operation,  they  affirm  that  they  can  procure 
from  a  given  quandty  of  ammonia,  more  than  Ita  volume  of 

,  ihey  ask,  can  the  hydrogen  proceed?  Shall  it  bo 
Emitted  that  it  is  from  the  ammonia?  Bat  this,  say  they,  is 
Hnpoasible;  for  all  the  ammonia  is  reproduced.  It  must  then 
^^MDC  from  the  water  which  may  be  Siipposed  to  be  lo  the  am- 
monia, or  from  the  metal  itself.  But  the  experiments  of  M. 
'^ertfaoUct,  jun.  prove  that  ammonia  does  not  contain  any  sen- 
sible quantity  ot  water.  Therefore,  say  they,  the  hydrogen  gas 
*i:utst  be  produced  from  the  metal;  and  as,  when  this  g;is  i« 
Separated,  the  metnl  is  transformed  into  potash,  the  metal  ap- 
|iears  to  be  nothing  mure  than  a  combination  of  hydrogen,  and 
that  alkali. 

It  is  obvious,  that  even  supposing  the  statem«nt  of  these  g^n- 
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tlemen  correct,  their  conclusions  may  easily  be  controverted. 
They  affirm  that  all  the  ammonia  is  reproduced;  but  they  do 
not  obtain  it  without  the  addition  of  water.  And  of  the  oxygen 
which  this  would  give  to  the  potassium,  and  of  the  hydrogen 
which  it  tnight  furnish,  to  reproduce  the  ammonia,  they  take 
no  notice. 

I  have  shown,  by  numerous  experiments,  many  of  which 
have  been  repeated  before  members  of  this  society',  that  the 
results  obtained,  by  applying  heat  to  the  fusible  substance,  are 
very  different  from  those  stated  by  the  ingenious  French  che- 
mists, when  the  operadons  are  conducted  in  a  refined  and 
accurate  manner. 

In  proportion  as  more  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  communicated  to  it,  so  in  proportion  is 
less  ammonia  regenerated;  and  I  have  seldom  obtained  as 
much  as  -^^  of  the  quantity  absorbed.  And  I  have  never  pro- 
cured hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
exist  in  ammonia;  but  there  has  been  always  an  excess  of 
nitrogen. 

The  processes  which  I  have  detailed  in  the  last  Bakerian 
lecture,  and  in  the  appendix  to  it,  show  this;  and  they  like- 
Vi&e  show  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  is  always 
Tevived- 

I  have  lately  performed  the  experiments,  in  a  manner  which 
I  proposed,  page  458  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions, 
[Phil.  Mag.  voL  xxxiv.  p.  344.]  and  the  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory;  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  the  nature  J 
of  potassium.  T 

I  employed  a  tube  of  platina  bored  from  a  single  piece, 
which  having  a  slop-cock  and  adaptor  of  brass,  connected  with 
the  mercurial  apparatus,  could  be  used  as  a  retort;  the  potas- 
•ium  was  employed  in  quantities  of  from  three  to  four  grains, 

id  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  conducted  as  usual,  in  a     I 
Yetort  of  glass  free  from  metallic  oxides;  and  in  a  tray  of 
platina. 

In  some  of  the  processes,  in  which  the  heat  was  rapidly  ap- 
plied, some  of  the  gray  matter,  which  I  have  formerly  descri- 
bed as  a  pyrophorus,  passed  over  in  distillation,  and  in  these 
cases  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of  hydrogen,  as  well 
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-^  oicrogcn,  in  the  results  of  the  experiment;  but  when  the  heat 
was  very  slowly  raised,  the  loss  was  much  less  conaklerabic, 
and  in  several  cases  I  obtained  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
potas&ium  which  had  been  employed;  and  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen,  existing  in  the  ammonia  that  hnd  been 
acted  upon. 

I  ihalt  give  ati  account  of  one  process,  conducted  with  scru- 
pulous attentiou.  The  barometer  was  at  oO"2'",  thermometer 
at  54"  Fahrenheit.  Three  grains  and  a  half  of  potassium  were 
heated  in  12  cubical  inches  of  ammonia,  7'S  were  absorbed, 
and  3*2  of  hydrogen  evolved.  The  fusible  substance  was  not 

•  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  was  covered  with  dry  mercur)', 
and  immediately  introduced  into  the  tube;  which,  with  its 
adaptors,  was  exhausted,  and  filled  with  hydrogen,  They  con- 
tained together  ^  of  a  cubical  inch.  The  heal  was  very  slowly 
applied  by  means  of  a  fire  of  charcoal,  till  the  tube  was  ignited 
to  whiteness.  Nine  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  given  off,  and 
}  of  a  cubical  inch  remained  in  the  retort  and  adaptors.  Of  the 
9  cubical  inches,  ^  of  a  cubical  inch  was  ammonia,  10  measures 
of  the  permanent  gas,  mixed  with  7*5  of  oxygen,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  electrical  spark,  left  a  residuum  of  7'5»  The  quan- 
tity of  potassium  formed,  was  such  as  to  generate  by  its  action 
upon  water  three  cubical  inches  and  j^g  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Now  if  this  experiment  be  calculated  upon,  it  will  be  found, 
that  r'5— *2=:  to  7*3  of  ammonia,  by  its  electrical  decomposi- 
tion, would  afford  about  13"t  of  permanent  gas,  containing  3'4 
of  nitrogen,  and  9*7  of  hydrogen.  But  the  3*2  cubical  inches  of 
hydrogen^  evolved  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  added  to  the 
3-8  evolved  in  the  second  part  of  the  process,  =9;  and  the 

'  itttrogcn  in  the  8*8  cubical  inches  of  gas  (or  the  9 — -2  of  am- 
monia) will  be  about  3,  and  if  we  estimate  '34  of  hydrogen,  and 
•J6  of  nitrogen,  in  the  '5,  remaining  in  the  retort,  there  will 
he  very  little  difference  in  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammo- 
nia by  electricity,  and  by  the  action  of  potassium;  and  calcula- 
ting upon  the  -^%  of  hydrogen  preexisting  in  the  tube  and 
adaptors,  the  loss  of  hydrogen  will  be  found  proportionally 
ratlier  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen. 

In  another  experiment  in  which  three  grains  of  potassium 
ivcre  employed  in  the  same  manner,  6-78  cubical  inches  of  am- 
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monia  were  found  to  be  absorbed,  and  2*48  of  hydrogen  only 
generated-  The  distillation  wa*  performed,  the  adaptors 
lube  being  full  of  f  ommon  air:  8  cubical  inches  of  gas  were 
produced;  and  there  must  have  remained  in  the  tubes  and 
adaptors,  the  some  quantity  of  residual  air  as  in  the  process 
last  described. 

The  8  cubical  inches  of  gas  contained  scarcely  f  of  a  cubical 
inch  of  ammonia;  and  the  uoabsorbable  part  detonated  with 
ox>'gen,  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  6,  gave  a  residuum  of  7*5.— 
The  barometer  was  at  30'2''',  thermometer  at  52^  Fahrenheit. 
Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Pcpys  were  present  during 
the  ivhole  of  these  operations,  and  kindly  assisted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  thtm- 

Now  6-78— -4  of  ammooia  =  6*36,  and  this  quantity  of  gas 
decomposed  by  electricity,  would  afford  11 '4  of  permanent  gas, 
consisting  of  2*9  nitrogen,  :;ud  8*5  hydrogen;  but  there  arc 
produced  in  this  experiment,  of  hydrogen,  2*48  in  the  first  ope- 
ration, and  4'28  in  the  second,  and  considering  the  nitrogen  in 
the  permanent  gas  as  3"32,  '8  mtist  be  subtracted  for  the  com* 
mon  air;  which  would  give  2*52  for  the  nitrogen  generated; 
and  to  these  must  be  added,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  tubes  and  adaptors* 

The  quantity  of  potassium  regenerated  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 2'9  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen. 

In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
black  matter  separated,  during  the  time  the  potassium  in  the 
tube  was  made  to  act  upon  water. 

This  substance  was  examined.  It  was  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder.  It  had  the  lustre  of  plumbago,  it  was  a  conductor  of 
clectricit\'.(  When  it  was  heated,  it  took  fire  at  a  temperature 
bolow  ignition;  and  after  combustion,  nothing  remained  but 
minutely  divided  platina. 

I  exposed  some  of  it  to  heat  in  a  retort  containing  oxygen 
gas;  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  gae;  and  a  small  quantity 
of  moisture  condensed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  which 
proved  to  be  mere  water. 

I  made  two  or  three  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  this  substance  formed,  and  to  determine  more 
fjlly  its  nature.  I  £bund  that  in  the  process  in  whjjch  from  three 
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tins  of  potassium  were  made  to  act  upon  ammonia  in 

platina,  and  afterwards  distilled  in  contact  with  pla- 

^wcre  always  from  four  to  six  grains  of  this  powder 

It  I  have  advanced  no  further  in  dctermlDtng  its 

'diaa  in  ascertaining,  that  it  is  plalina  combined  with  a 

te  quantity  of  matter,  which  affords  water  by  combustion 

'oxygen. 

In  the  processes  on  the  action  of  potassium  and  ammotila,  in 

'hich  iron  tubes  were  used,  as  appears  from  the  experiments 

letailcd  in  the  last  Bakcrian  lecture,  and  the  appendix,  there 

always  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  a  conversion  of  a  portion  of  potas- 

Eaium  into  potash,  and  a  production  of  hydrogen.  When  copper 

,tubcs  are  employed,  the  hydrogen  bears  a  smaller  proponion 

\0  the  nitrogen,  and  more  potassium  Is  revived. 

In  these  experiments,  in  which  platina  has  been  used,  there 
is  little  or  no  loss  of  potassium  or  nitrogen;  but  a  loss  smaller 
[or  greater  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  asked,  on  what  do  these  circumstances  depend.^ 
Do«:s  the  affinity  of  certain  metals  for  potassium  prevent  it 
[from  gaining  oxygen  from  ammonia,  and  do  platina  and  copper 
jeombine  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  or  its  basis?  Or 
there  some  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  those  procA^sses,  in 
[which  nitrogen  has  appeared  to  be  decomposed/  The  discus- 
lion  of  these  difficult  problems  will  be  considered  in  that  pare 
!of  this  lecture,  in  which  the  nature  of  ammonia  will  be  illus- 
trated by  some  new  experiments.  The  object  of  the  present 
irt  of  the  inquiry  is  the  dcmoir  "  i  of  a  part  of  chemical 
tctrinc,  no  less  important  anil  otal  to  a  great  muss  of 

rasootng,  namely,  that  by  the  operation  of  potassium  upon 
nunmooi^i  >t /:  rnf/^/AV  body  that   is  drcompounded  but 

ilhc  volat  ii,  and  that  the  Ai/^/ropr/i  produced  does  not 

mrUe  from  the  poussium^  as  is  asserted  by  the  French  chc* 
miata,  but  from  the  ammonia^  m  I  I  >y8  supposed;  (he 

pouniam  io  the  most  refined  exp  is  rrcovrrrd^  but 

[•neitlMT  the  ammonia  t>or  its  elements  can  be  reproduced,  tx* 
cept  by  incroducing  a  new  bodj,  which  contains  oz^'gen  and 
|j  hydrogen, 

I  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  action  of  sodium 
'<»n  ammonia,  with  the  tame  precauttotss  as  in  the  experiment* 
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monia  were  found  to  be  absorbed,  and  2*48  of  hydrogen  onlyl 
generated.  Tlie  distillation  was  performed,  the  adaptors 
tube  being  full  of  common  air:  8  cubical  inches  of  gas  wen 
produced;  and  ihere  must  have  remained  in  the  tubes  ant 
adaptors,  the  same  quantity  of  residual  air  as  in  the  process^ 
last  described. 

The  8  cubical  inches  of  gas  contained  scarcely  |  of  a  cubicatj 
inch  of  ammonia;  and  the  unabsorbable  part  detonated  wtth^ 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  6,  gave  a  residuum  of  7*5-— 
The  barometer  was  at  30'2'",  thermometer  at  52^  Fahrenheit 
Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Pepys  were  present  during^ 
the  whole  of  these  operations,  and  kindly  assisted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  thtm. 

Now  6'78-— '4  of  am[noDia=6*38,  and  this  quantity  of  gu 
decomposed  by  electricity,  would  afford  1 1  '4  of  permanent  gas, 
consisting  of  2*9  nitrogen,  :;nd  8*5  hydrogen;  but  there  arc 
produced  in  this  experiment,  of  hydrogen,  2*48  in  the  first  ope- 
ration, and  4"28  in  the  second,  and  considering  the  nitrogen  in 
the  permanent  gas  as  3*32,  "S  must  be  subtracted  for  the  com- 
mon air;  which  would  give  2*52  for  the  nitrogen  generated; 
and  to  these  must  be  added,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  tubes  and  adaptors. 

The  quantity  of  potassium  regenerated  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 2'9  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen. 

In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  considerable  quaotity  of 
black  matter  separated,  during  the  time  the  potassium  in  the 
tube  was  made  to  act  upon  water. 

This  substance  was  examined.  It  was  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder.  It  had  the  lustre  of  plumbago,  it  was  a  conductor  of 
cleciriciiyn  When  it  was  heated,  it  took  fire  at  a  temperature 
bolow  ignition;  and  after  combustion,  nothing  remained  but 
minutely  divided  platlna. 

I  exposed  some  of  it  to  heat  in  a  retort  containing  oxygen 
gas;  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  gas;  and  a  small  quantity 
of  moisture  condensed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  which 
proved  to  be  mere  water. 

I  made  two  or  three  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
ihc  quantity  of  this  substance  formed,  and  to  determine  more 
f  jlly  its  nature.  I  found  that  in  the  process  in  why;h  from  three 
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£our  grains  of  potassium  were  made  to  act  upon  ammonia  In 

vessel  ofplaiina,  and  afterwards  distilled  in  contact  with  pla- 
tina,  there  were  always  from  four  to  six  grains  of  this  powder 
formcdj  but  I  have  advanced  no  further  in  determining  its 
re,  than  in  ascertaining,  fliat  it  is  platina  combined  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  matterp  which  affords  water  by  combustion 
in  Qicygen. 

In  the  processes  on  the  action  of  potassium  and  ammonia,  in 
which  iron  tubes  were  used^  as  appears  from  the  experiments 
detailed  in  the  last  Bakerian  lecture,  and  the  appendix,  there 
is  abrays  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  a  conversion  of  a  portion  of  potas- 
sium into  potash,  and  a  production  of  hydrogen.  When  copper 
tubes  arc  employed,  the  hydrogen  bears  a  smaller  proportion 
to  the  nitrogen,  and  more  potassium  is  revived. 

In  these  experiments,  in  which  platina  has  been  used,  there 
IS  little  or  no  loss  of  potassium  or  nitrogen;  but  a  loss  smaller 
or  greater  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  asked,  on  what  do  these  circumstances  depend? 
Docs  the  affinity  of  certain  metals  for  potassium  prevent  it 
from  gaining  oxygen  from  ammonia,  and  do  platina  and  copper 
combine  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  or  its  basis.''  Or 
arc  there  some  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  those  processes,  in 
which  nitrogen  has  appeared  to  be  decomposed?  The  discus* 
aion  of  these  difficult  problems  will  be  considered  in  that  part 
of  this  lecture,  in  which  the  nature  of  ammonia  will  be  illus- 
trated by  some  new  experiments.  The  object  of  the  present 
pan  of  the  inquir>'  is  the  demonstration  of  a  part  of  chemical 
Uoccrinc,  no  less  important  and  fundamental  to  a  great  mass  of 
reasoning,  namely,  that  by  the  operation  of  potassium  upon 
aJDOionia,  it  is  not  a  melalik  body  that  is  decompounded  but 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  that  the  hijdrQgtn  produced  does  not 
arive  from  the  potassium,  as  is  asserted  by  the  French  che- 
roi«<8,  but  from  the  ammoma^  as  I  have  always  supposed;  the 
potassium  in  the  most  refmed  experiments  is  recovered^  but 
neither  the  ammonia  nor  its  elements  can  be  reproduced,  ex- 
cept by  introducing  a  new  body,  which  contains  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

I  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  action  of  sodium 
OD  adunoDia,  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  experiments 
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juftt  detailed,  a  tray,  and  the  same  tube  of  platina  beiug  eovfl 
ployed.  S 

3*^  grains  of  fiodium  I  found  absorbed  9*1  of  ammonia,  an<^ 
produced  about  4-5  of  hydrogen,  and  the  fusible  substance, 
which  was  very  similar  to  that  from  potassium,  distilled,  did 
not  give  ofi'  s's  of  the  ammonia  that  had  disappeared;  and  thi^ 
small  quantity  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence  ofl 
moisture.  The  permanent  gus  produced,  equalled  twelve  cubi»~ 
cal  inches,  and,  by  detonation  with  ox>  gen,  proved  to  consist 
of  nearly  two  of  hydrogen  to  oae  of  nitrogen.  Sodium  was 
regenerated,  but  an  accident  prevented  me  from  ascertaining 
(he  quantity.  ^ 

Whoever  will  consider  with  attention,  the  mere  visible  phe^ 
nomena  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  ammonia,  cannot,  I  con* 
ccive,  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  %*olatile  alkali,  and  not  ■ 
the  metal,  which  is  decompounded  in  this  process.  .M 

As  sodium  docs  not  act  so  violently  upon  oxygen,  as  potas- 
Slum;  and  as  soda  does  not  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
with  nearly  so  much  rapidity  as  potash,  sodium  can  be  intro- 
duced into  ammonia,  much  freer  from  moisture,  than  potas- 
sium. Ilcnce,  when  it  is  heated  in  ammonia,  there  is  no  effer- 
vescence, or  at  least  one  scarcely  perceptible.  Its  tint  changci 
to  bright  azure,  and  from  bright  azure  to  olive  green,  it  be- 
comes quietly  and  silently  converted  into  the  fusible  substance, 
which  forms  upon  the  surface,  and  then  flows  off  into  the  tray. 
it  emits  no  elastic  fluid,  and  gains  its  new  form,  evidently,  hym 
combining  with  one  part  of  theclementar)-  matter  of  ammonia,  T 
ivhilst  another  part  is  suffered  to  escape  in  the  form  of  hydro 
gen. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  very  minute 
experimental  examination  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Curaudau,  that 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  are  composed  of  the  a! kaftes  rcicvcly 
united  to  charcoal;  the  investigation  upon  which  he  has  found* 
cd  his  conclusions,  is  neither  so  refined,  nor  so  difficult,  as  that 
which  has  been  just  examined.  This  gendeman  has  been  mis- 
led by  the  existence  of  charcoal,  as  an  accidental  constituent  in 
the  metals  he  employed,  in  a  manner  much  more  obvious,  than 
that  in  which  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  havtrbeen  mis 
led  by  the  moisture  which  interfered  with  their  results. 

M.  Curaudau  states,  that  whea  sodium  is  oxidated,  carbonic 
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add  is  £bniftc<L  This  I  have  ne^-er  found  to  be  the  case,  cxcqit 
when  the  todhim  was  covered  by  a  film  of  naphtha.  I  bttntc 
rwo  graioa  of  aodhim  in  eight  cubical  inches  of  oxygen:  nearly 
two  cubical  inches  of  oxygen  were  absorbed,  and  soda  in  a  state 
of  extreme  dr^oiess,  so  that  it  could  not  be  liquefied  hy  a  heat 
below  rcdaes$»  formed.  This  soda  did  not  give  out  an  atom  of 
ic  acid,  during  its  solution  in  muriatic   acid.    Three 
of  aodiam  were  made  to  act  upon  water;  they  decom- 
it  with  the  phenomena  which  I  have  described  in  the 
fiakerian  lecture  for  1807.  Nearly  six  cubical  inches  of  hydro- 
gen were  produced.  No  charcoal  separated;  no  carbonic  acid 
evolved,  or  found  dissolved  in  the  water.  Whether  the 
of  potash  or  soda  were  formed  by  electricity,  or  by  the 
action  of  ignited  iron  on  the  alkalies,  the  results  were  the  same. 
When  charcoal  is  used  in  experiments  on  potassium  or  sodium, 
they  usually  contain  a  portion  of  it  in  combination;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  M«  Curaudau's  method  of  decomposing  the  alka> 
lies,  that  his  metals  must  have  been  carburets,  not  of  potash 
I     flBd  KMla,  but  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
■       M.  Hitter's  argument,  in  favour  of  potaflsium  atid  sodium 
Bft^BOmpounds  of  hydrogen,  is  their  extreme  lightness.  This 
HH^Bant  1  had  in  some  measure  anticipated,  in  my  paper  on 
the  deeompo»ition  of  the  earths;  no  one  is  more  easily  answer- 
ed. Sodium  absorbs  much  more  oxygen  than  potassium,  and 
on  the  hypothesis  of  hydrogcnaiion,  must  contain  much  more 
hydrogen;  yet  though  soda  is  said  to  be  lighter  than  potash,  in 
tfie  proportion  of  13  to  \7  nearly,*  yet  sodium  is  heavier  than 
potasftium  in  tlie  proportion  of  9  to  7  at  least 

On  the  theory  which  I  have  adopted,  this  circumstance  is 
what  ought  to  be  fxpected.  Potassium  has  a  much  stronger 
tftnity  for  oxygen  than  sixlium^  and  must  condense  it  much 
more,  and  the  resulting  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  combina- 
tion is  a  necessary  consequence. 
^  M.  Kitter  lias  stated,  that  of  all  the  metallic  substances  he 
I  tried  for  producing  potassium  by  negative  Voltaic  electricity, 
~  tellurium  was  the  only  one  by  which  he  could  not  procure  if. 
And  he  states  the  very  curious  fact,  that  when  a  circuit  of '  I'-f 
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tricity  is  completed  in  water,  by  means  of  two  surfaces  of  tel- 
lurium, oxygen  is  given  ofT  at  the  positive  surface,  no  hydro- 
gen at  the  negative  surface,  but  a  brown  powder,  which  he 
regards  as  a  hydniret  of  lelluriuin,  is  formed  and  separates 
frum  it;  and  he  conceives  that  the  reason  why  tellui'ium  pre- 
vents the  metallization  of  potash  is,  that  it  has  a  stroogerJ 
attractioa  for  hydrogen  than  that  alkali. 

These  circumstances  of  the  action  of  tellurium  upon  water, 
jre  so  different  from  those  presented  by  the  action  of  others 
metals,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  chc-i 
vxucixi  inquirers.  I  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  subject, 
and  on  the  action  of  tellurium  on  potassium,  and  I  &nd  thai 
instead  of  proving  that  potassium  is  a  compound  of  potash 
hydrogen,  they  confirm  the  idea  of  its  being  as  yet  like  other 
metals  undccompounded- 

When  tellurium  is  made  the  positive  surface  in  water,  oiqr-' 
gtn  is  given  off;  when  it  is  made  the  negative  surface,  the  Vol- 
taic power  being  from  a  battery  composed  of  a  number  of  plates 
exceeding  300,  a  purple  fluid  is  seen  to  separate  from  it,  aud  , 
diffuse  itself  through  the  water;  the  water  gradually  become*  M 
opake  and  turbid,  and  at  last  deposits  a  brown  powder.  The  » 
purple  fluid  is,  I  find,  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  tellurium 
and  hydrogen  in  water;  which,  in  being  diffused,  is  acted  upon.fl 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  common  air,  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  ' 
gradually  loses  a  part  of  its  hydrogen,  and  becomes  a  solid  hy* 
drurct  of  tellurium.  The  compound  of  hydrogen  and  tellurium 
produced  at  the  negative  pole  when  uncombined  is  gaseous  at 
common  temperatures,  and  when  muriatic  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid  are  present  in  the  water,  it  is  not  dissolved,  but  is  given 
off,  and  may  be  collected  and  examined. 

1  acted  upon  potash  by  means  of  a  surface  of  tellurium,  nega- 
tively electrified,  by  a  part  of  the  large  Voltaic  apparatus  lately 
constructed  on  a  new  plan  in  the  laboratory  of  ihe  Koyal  Inau- 
tution,  an  account  of  which,  with  figures,  will  be  found  annex* 
ed  to  this  paper.  1000  double  plates  were  used.  The  po^sh  ■ 
was  In  tlie  common  state,  as  to  dryness.  There  was  a  most  vio- 
lent action,  and  a  solution  of  the  tellurium,  with  much  heat^ 
and  a  metallic  mass,  not  unlike  nickel  in  colour,  was  formed; 
which  when  touchid  by  water,  did  not  inflame  nor  effervesce. 
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rendered  the  water  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  when 
dirown  into  water  entirely  dissolved,  making  a  bright  purple 
tincture.  It  immediately  occurred  to  mc,  that  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  in  common  cases  would  h;)vc  been  furnished 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  had  in  this  instance  com- 
bioed  with  the  tellurium,  and  that  the  tcllurettcd  hjdrvgcn  (if 
ihe  name  may  be  used)  had  formed  with  the  oxidated  potassi- 
um, n  r.  th«  potash,  a  peculiar  compound,  soluble  in  watery 
and  this  I  found  to  be  the  cn^;  for  on  pouring  a  litde  diluted 
muriatic  acid  into  the  mixture,  it  effervesced  violently,  and 
gave  a  smeU  very  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  metallic 
tellunum  was  formed  where  ic  came  in  contact  with  the  air, 
asKl  muriate  of  potash  was  found  dissolved  in  the  mixture. 

It  seemed  evident  from  this  face,  that  in  the  action  of  tellu- 
rioiD  negatively  electrified  upon  potash,  potassium  was  produ- 
ced as  in  all  other  cases,  and  that  it  combined  with  the  tellu- 
rium, and  formed  a  peculiar  alloy;  and  this  opinion  was  further 
aoafirmedt  by  the  immediate  action  of  potassium  upon  telluri- 
um. \^Tien  these  metals  were  gently  heated  in  a  retort  of  green 
glass,  filled  M*ith  hydrogen  gas,  they  combined  with  great 
cnerg)',  producing  most  vivid  heat  and  light,  and  they  com- 
posed an  alloy  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  brittle,  infusible  at  a  heat 
below  redness,  and  possessing  a  crystalline  fracture.  When  the 
tellurium  was  in  excess  in  this  mixture,  or  even  nearly  equal 
to  the  potassium  in  quantity,  no  hydrogen  was  evolved  by  the 
action  of  the  alloy  upon  water;  but  the  compound  of  telluret- 
ted  hydrogen  and  potash  was  formed,  which  remained  dis- 
solved in  the  fluid,  and  which  was  easily  dccomj^osed  by  aa 
acid. 

The  very  intense  affinity  of  potassium  and  tellurium  for  each 
other,  induced  me  to  conceive  that  the  dccorn/fOA'iiion  of  potash 
might  be  easily  cfTccted,  by  acting  on  the  oxide  of  ttUurium 
and  potash  at  the  same  time,  by  heated  charcoal;  and  I  soon 
proved  that  this  was  the  case.  About  100  grains  of  oxide  of 
tellurium,  and  20  of  potash,  were  mixed  with  12  grains  of  well 
burnt  charcoal  in  powder,  and  heated  in  a  gp^ecn  glass  retort; 
before  the  retort  became  red  there  was  a  violent  action,  much 
carbonic  acid  was  given  off,  a  vivid  light  appeared  in  the  retort, 
and  there  was  found  in  it  the  alloy  of  telliuium  and  potassium. 
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In  attempting  to  reduce  some  oxide  of  teliut  ium  by  charcoal/ 
which  Mr.  Hatchett  had  the  kindness  to  gice  me  for  the  pur-^ 
poses  of  these  experiments,  and  which  must  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  potash,  or  from  a  soKition  in  pola&lt,  I  found  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  adhered  to  it,  even  after  it  had  been 
well  washed,  to  produce  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  tcUuriam; 
but  in  this  alloy  the  potassium  was  in  very  small  quantity.  It 
was  of  a  steel  gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and  much  more  fusible 
than  tellurium.  m 

I  shall  not  arrest  the  progress  of  discussion,  by  entering  at^ 
present  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  properties  of  the  Qfrifarm 
compound  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen;  I  shall  mention  merely 
some  of  its  most  remarkable  qualities,  and  agencies,  which,  as 
will  he  shown  towards  the  close  of  this  paper,  tend  to  elucidate 
many  points  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in  ques- J 
tiou.  The  compound  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen  is  more  anal*  ^ 
ogous  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  than  to  any  other  body.  The 
smell  of  the  two  substances  is  almost  precisely  the  same.*  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  of  a  claret  colour;  but  it  soon  becomes 
brown,  and  deposits  tellurium,  by  exposure  to  air.  When  dis- 
engaged from  an  nlkaline  solution  by  muriatic  acid,  it  reddeatfl 
moistened  litmus;  but  after  being  washed  in  a  small  quanti^^ 
of  water,  it  loses  this  property;  but  in  this  case  likewise  it  U 
partially  decomposed  by  the  air  in  the  water;  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  whether  the  power  is  inherent  in  it,  or  depends 
upon  the  difiFiision  of  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  through 


•  In  some  exiKTiincntSt  made  on  tlie  ocOon  ortcUuritim  and  potassium,  iii 
ihc  laboratory  of  nty  friciid  John  George  Children,  Esq.  of  Ttinbridge,  ill 
which  Mr.  Children,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  Warburton  cooperated,  the  analo* 
^  between  the  two  subitances  sinirk  us  so  forcibly,  u  for  some  lime  to  in- 
duce us  to  conceive  that  tfUurimm  might  contain  tviphir^  not  maniTcsted  in 
•ny  other  way  but  by  the  action  of  Voltaic  electric ity»  or  by  p<iuisstum;  and 
some  researches  made  iipon  the  habitudes  of  diflcrcnl  melaUic  i>ulphurctS|Ut 
llic  Voluic  nepilive  mrface,  ralhcr  confirmed  the  suspicion;  for  niost  of  the 
sutpburets  tha.t  wc  tried,  whi<A  were  conductors  of  electricity,  sbsorbeJ  hy- 
drogen in  the  Voltaic  circidt.  The  great  improbabilKy,  however,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  stilphuric  acid,  or  sulphur  in  any  state  of  ox\'g^natiHn  could 
ejrtsl  in  a  mctuUic  solution,  which  was  v\<A  manifested  by  the  action  of  bar)lcs 
induced  me  to  resist  Uie  inference:  and  furil)er  researclics,  made  in  the  l^o- 
rator)'  of  the  Royal  Institution,  proved  that  the  substance  in  question  was 
new  snd  sing-uUr  combination. 
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H*  lo  other  re9f»ectft,  it  resembles  a  weak  acid,  combiniog  with 
water,  and  with  the  alkalies.  Ic  precipitates  roost  metallic  solu- 
ciooa*  It  Is  iiutaatly  decomposed  by  oxymuriatic  acid^  depo* 
siting  a  film,  at  first  metallic,  but  which  is  soon  converted  into 
muriate  of  tellurium.*^ 

Asarseotc  has  an  aAinity  for  hydrogen,  it  occurred  to  me  as 
probflbtCf  that  it  would  present  some  phenomena  analogous  to 
those  olferrd  by  tellurium,  in  its  action  upon  potassium,  and  iu 
its  operation  upon  water,  when  electrified. 

Arsenic  made  the  negative  surface,  in  water,  by  means  of  a 
part  of  the  new  batter)',  containing  600  double  plates,  became 
dork-coloured,  and  threw  down  a  broMrn  powder;  but  it  like- 
wise gave  olTa  considerable  quantity  of  inflammable  gas. 

Arsenic  negatively  electrified  in  a  solution  of  potash,  like- 
wise alTorded  clastic  matter;  but  in  this  case  the  whole  solution 
icxik  a  deep  tint  of  brown,  and  was  pellucid;  but  it  became  tur- 
bid, and  slowly  deposited  a  brown  powder,  by  the  action  of  an 
acid*  When  arsenic  was  made  the  negative  surface,  in  contact 
with  solid  potash,  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  potassium  was  formed 
ofadark  gray  colour,  and  perfectly  metallic;  it  gave  offarsen- 
iuretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  water  with  infiammation, 
aod  deposited  a  brown  powder. 

When  potassium  and  arsenicf  were  heated  together  in  hy- 
drogen gas,  they  combined  with  such  violence  as  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  an  alloy  was  produced  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  formed  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  battery. 

•  Fmm  tite  results  of  one  experiment  wtiicli  I  tried,  it  iicenis  t)i«t  icWuri. 
wn,  merely  by  bein^  hcKtcd  sUonjcly  in  dry  liyilrogcn,  cnUTs  into  combiiiii' 
ticrn  with  it.  An  Accident  prevented  nic  frutn  u<tcei*taining  whcUiur  tfic  cdiii- 
pound  so  funned,  is  exactly  the  same  u  tliul  dc'scribcd  in  tbe  IcxU 

,t  In  reannnihg  upon  the  curioiu  experiment  of  Cadet,  of  the  production  of 
HvoUtile  pyruphorus  by  the  diatllUtioi)  uf  ncctite  uf  pouuih,  and  whire  uxide 
ofaiMnic,  Foureroy  Connais  Chein.toin- viii.  p.  197, 1  conceived  it  probable^ 
tlMlUii*  pyrophorus  was  a  votitile  alloy  of  polussiuni  and  arsenic.  Bui  fiutu 
a  reprlition  of  Ihc  process  I  find, that  Uiough  p'jtiith  U  dLXuinpouiitlLtl  in  Oils 
orprfutton,  yet  thut  the  volatile  substance  ts  not  an  alloy  of  potassium,  but  con- 
tains cliftrooal  and  arsenic,  probably  nitli  hydrof^cn.  The  gascA  not  absorba- 
ble by  water  pvcnofTin  ibis  opemtlnn,  are  peculiar  Their  ftinell  is  inlcn<(cly 
fetid.  They  are  inBammable,  and  seem  toconraJn  charcoal,  arsenic,  and  hy- 
lUngcni  whether  they  are  mixturcfi  uf  Ynriout  j^asif,  or  i*  king^li-  <.on)|>oiiiKli  i 
■Vk  not  St  present  able  ro  deciJc 


^^ 
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As  tellurium  and  arsenic  both  combine  with  hydrogen,  it 
appeared  to  me  probable,  that  by  the  action  of  alloys  of  potas- 
sium, with  tellurium  and  arsenic,  upon  ammonia,  some  new 
phenomena  would  be  obtained,  and  probably,  still  further  proofs 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  volatile  alkali,  in  this  process 
ifforded;  and  this  I  found  was  actually  the  case. 

When  the  easily  fusible  alloy  of  tellurium  with  potassium, 
in  small  quantity,  was  heated  in  ammonia,  the  surface  lost  its 
^metallic  splendor,  and  a  dark   brown    mntter  was  formed, 

tich  gave  ammonia  by  exposure  to  air;  and  the  elastiL  fluid, 
rhjch  was  generated  in  this  operation,  consisted  of  four-sixths 
litrogen,  instead  of  being  pure  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
action  of  potassium  alone. 

The  alloy  of  arsenic  and  potassium,  by  its  action  upon  am- 
monia, likewise  produced  a  gas  which  was  principally  nitrogen; 
so  that  if  it  be  said  that  the  metal,  and  not  the  I'olatile  alkali* 
is  decomposed  in  processes  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  considered 
in  some  cases  as  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  and  in  others  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen;  which  are  contradictory  assumptions- 

None  of  the  chemists  who  have  speculated  upon  the  imagi' 
narij  hydrogenatton  of  potash,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
have  brought  forward  any  arguments  of  analysis,  or  sjmthesis. 
Their  reasonings  have  been  founded,  either  upon  distant  anal- 
ogies, or  upon  experiments  in  which  agents,  which  they  did  not 
suspect  were  concerned.  No  person,  I  believe,  has  attempted 
to  show  that  when  potassium  or  sodium  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas, 
water  is  formed,  or  that  water  is  generated  when  potassium 
decomposes  any  of  the  acids;*  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
form  potassium,  by  combining  hydrogen  with  potash.  I  stated 

*  When  in  October  1807,  lobtainctladark-colnurcd  combustible  sub«tane« 
from  bontcic  aciii.  at  Uic  negative  pole  in  the  Voluic  circiiiL,  I  concluded 
lliQl  the  acid  wis  probably  deoomposctU  acconling  to  the  common  law  of 
electrical  decompusition.  In  March  lti08, 1  madefunhtrtxperiinenuon  this 
substance,  and  ascertained  thai  it  produced  acid  matter  by  combustion;  and 
I  announced  the  decomposition  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  in  the  Royal  Irf- 
Klilwtjan  March  12.  Soon  after  I  heated  a  ainall  quaniiiy  of  potassium,  in 
contact  with  dry  boracic  acid,  no  water  wa«  given  off  in  the  uperatiuii.  and 
I  obtained  Uie  vame  Nubslaiice  as  I  had  procured  by  electricity  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thcnard  have  likewise  operated  upon  boracic  acid,  by  potassi- 
um, and  they  conclude  thai  tliey  bav«  ttccunipguuded  its  but  this  docs  nut 
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In  tbe'Dakemn  lecture  for  1807,  that  when  potassium  and 
sodium  were  burnt  in  ox)*gcn  gas,  the  pure  alkalies  were  form* 
cd  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness;  and  that  100  parts  of  potas- 
1     Biutn  absorb  about  18  parts  of  oxygen,  and  100  parts  of  soda 

■  about  34  parts.  Though^  in  the  experiments  from  which  these 
deductions  were  made,  very  small  quantities  only  of  the  mate- 

I     riaU  Wtre  employed;  yet  still,  from  frequent  repetitions  of  the 

■  process,  1  hoped  that  tliey  would  approach  to  accuracy;  and  1 
"     am  happy  to  find  that  tliis  is  the  case;  for  the  results  differ  very 

IUttie  in  some  experiments  which  1  have  made  upon  considera- 
ble portions  of  potassium  and  sodium,  procured  by  chemical 
decomposition. 
When  potassium  is  burnt  in  trays  of  platina,  in  oxygen  gas 
that  has  been  dried  by  ignited  potash,  the  absorption  of  oxygen 

Pis  about  II  of  a  cubical  inch  for  every  grain  of  the  metal  con- 
sumedf  and  when  sodium  ib  burnt  in  a  similar  manner,  about 
a  cubical  inch  is  taken  up  for  every  grain.*  The  alkalies  so 
foTTned,  are  only  imperfectly  fusible  at  a  red  heat;  and  do  not, 
like  the  easily  fusible  alkalies,  give  indications  of  the  presence 
I      of  moisture. 

M.  D^Arcet  has  shown  by  some  very  well  conducted  inqui- 
res, that  potash  and  soda,f  In  their  common  state,  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water;  and  M.  BerthoUet  concludes, 
that  I  GO  parts  of  potash,  that  have  been  kept  for  some  time  in 
fusion,  contain  13*89  parts  of  water,  which  is  lost  when  the 
alkali  enters  into  combination  with  muriatic  acid;  and  the  same 
sagacious  observer,  from  some  very  minute  experiments,  infers, 
that  muriate  of  potash,  which  has  been  ignited,  contains  in  the 
lOO  parts  66*66  potash,  and  33*34  muriatic  acid,  a  determina- 
tioa  which  differs  very  little  from  lliat  of  Buchol/. 

To  detcrmmc  the  relation  of  the  dryness  of  the  potash. 


feUow  from  ihcir  iheorj',  unless  Oicy  prove  thai  water  is  given  nlT  in  tlie  ope- 
rmtion.  or  confined  wilh  ihe  borate  of  potuh-  l!ie  tcgitinialc  coticlusion  to 
be  tlf«wn  from  ihe  prvicesscs,  on  tlieir  liypotUcdis,  was,  tlmt  Ihcy  b:itl  nuilc 
fth/dnirct  of  boncic  Mciil 

*  The  qxiBiititics  pf  gas  given  out  by  \X\c  opcraUon  of  water,  arc  in  anmilxr 
f»ti  -L-  43  of  the  last  Bakeriui  lecture  [Pliil  Mag.  vol  x-hwU.  p 

\^^  V  :26uf  UiU  p»per  [p.  136  and  137  prvctJing] 

t  AnKoUt  tte  (Jiimiet  Nov.  1803|  page  17  i. 
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formed  from  potassium,  to  ihat  which  has  been  considered  a« 
freed  from  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  its  water,  in  mu- 
riflte  of  potash)  I  made  several  experiments.  I  iirst  attempted 
to  convert  a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  into  potash,  upon 
the  sur£aoe  of  liquid  muriatic  acid;  but  in  this  case  the  heat 
was  so  intense,  and  hydrogen  holding  potassium  in  solution 
was  disengaged  with  &o  much  rapidity,  that  there  was  a  con* 
siderable  loss  of  alkali;  yet  even  under  these  circumstances^  I M 
obtained  from  ten  parts  of  potassium  \7'S  of  dry  muriate  of  pot-  ■ 
ash.  The  most  successful  and  the  only  mode  which  I  employed^ 
that  can  be  entirely  depended  upon,  was  that  of  convening  po- 
tassium into  muriate  of  potash,  in  muriatic  acid  gas.  I  shall 
gire  the  results  of  two  experiments  made  in  this  manner:  five 
grains  of  potassium  inserted  in  a  tmy  of  platina,  were  made  to 
act  upon  19  cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  that  had  been 
exposed  to  muriate  of  lime;  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
the  potassium  toolc  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  beautiful  red  light;* 
and  the  whole  mass  appeared  in  igneous  fusion;  a  litde  muriate 
of  potash  in  the  &taic  of  a  white  powder,  sublimed  and  collected     . 
in  the  lop  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  was  roade«-H 
Nearly  14  cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  were  absorbed,  ™ 
and  about  five  of  hydrogen  were  produced.  The  increase  «^     l 
ireight  of  the  tray  was  about  4*5  grains;  and  it  did  not  loaefl 
any  weight  by  being  ignited.  H 

The  second  experiment  was  conducted  with  still  more  atten*  > 
^i\on  to  niinuteness.  Eight  grains  of  potassium  were  empk>yed;  fl 
above  22  cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  were  consunocd^  ^ 
the  potassium  burnt  with  the  same  brilliant  phenomena  as  in  « 
tlie  last  experiment,  and  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  tray  WM  ■ 
^  grains.  The  muriate  of  potash  Mas  kept  for  some  minutea  ^ 
m  fusion  in  the  tray,  till  a  white  fume  began  to  rise  from  it, 
but  it  did  not  lose  the  ^^  of  a  grain  in  weight.  After  the  muriate  ■ 
of  potash  had  been  washed  out  of  the  tray,  and  it  had  been  . 
cleaned  and  dried,  it  was  found  to  have  lost  about  a  third  of  a 
grain,  which  was  platina  in  a  metallic  state,  and  that  had  alloyed 


•  Aj  a  reloi  I  exhausted  of  comnwri  »ir  wm  u«ed,  the  small  quantity  ol 
reslilual  commcm  air  may  have  been  connacted  witb  thia  vividness  of  com- 
bustion. 
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with  the  potnssium  where  it  iras  in  contact  with  the  tray,  du- 
ring the  combustion.  There  was  qo  appearance  of  any  water 
being  separated  tn  the  process.  A  little  muriate  of  potash  sub- 
limed; this  was  washed  oiil  of  the  retort,  and  obtained  by  eva- 
poration;  it  did  not  eijual  ^  of  a  grnin. 

Now  if  the  data  for  calculation  be  taken  from  this  last  cxpe- 
riiDcnt,  8  grains  of  potassium  will  combine  with  1*4  grains  of 
oxygen,  lo  form  9*4  grains  of  potash,  and  6*G — 1-4^ 5-2,  the 
quantity  oi  muriatic  acid  combined  with  the  potash^  which 
would  give  in  the  100  parts  in  muriate  of  potash,  35*6  of  acid, 
and  64-4  of  potash;  but  35*6  of  muriatic  acid,  according  to  M. 
BcrihoHet's  estimation,  would  demand  7\.\  of  alkali,  In  the 
state  of  dr\mes%  in  which  it  exists  in  muriate  of  potash,  and 
7i'\ — 64.4  — 6'r — so  that  the  potash  taken  as  a  standard  by 
&!•  Berthollet,  contains  at  least  9  per  cent,  more  water  than 
that  cxidting  In  the  potash  formed  by  the  combustion  of  potas- 
sium in  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  consequently  may  with  much 
more  propriety  be  regarded  as  the  dr>'  alkali-* 

After  these  illustrations,  I  trust  the  former  opinions  which 
I  vcQtured  to  bring  forward,  concerning  the  metals  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  will  be  considered  as  accurate,  and  that  potassium  and 
lodium  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  considered  as  compounds^ 
than  any  of  the  common  metallic  .substances;  and  that  potash 
aod  sodof  as  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  metals,  are  pure 
metallic  oxides,  in  which  no  water  is  known  to  exist. 

Thcac  conclusions  must  be  considered  as  entirely  indepen* 
dent  of  hypothetical  opinions,  concerning  the  existence  of  hy- 
drogen in  combustible  bodies,  as  a  common  prmciple  of  inflam- 
mability, and  of  intimately  combined  xvater^  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  oxides:  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
t  shall  reserve  for  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  and  I  shall  firsc 
consider  the  nature  of  the  metal  of  ammonia,  and  the  metals 
:of  the  earthii. 


•  Corweqiirnlly  M.  Borthollct's  fwcd  pnliih  Tnnstcontftin  nearly  23  per 
i3ciit>  uf  water,  From  my  owit  ubservaiions  I  &tu  inclined  to  believe,  Uiut 
potiuih  kept  fur  some  lime  in  a  red  h«iit  cont.iins  lOftr  17  |«:r  ecru,  of  water, 
Uktng  the  potush  fanned  by  llic  combustion  of  poLWftiuin  atf  the  Ut}'  siaitdard. 

Vou  I.  T 
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III.  Experiments  oil  Nitrogen^  Ammonia^  and  th^  Amalgam 
from  Ammonia* 

One  of  the  queriea  that  I  advanced,  tn  attempting  to  reason 
upon  the  singular  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium upon  ammonia,  was,  that  nitrogen  might  possibly  consist 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  iJiai  it  might  be  composed  from 
wftter. 

I  sh:ill  have  to  detail  in  this  section  a  great  number  of  labn- 
'Tious  experiments,  and  minute  and  tedious  processes,  made  ^ 

ith  the  hopes  of  solving  this  problem.  My  results  have  been  I 

»r  the  most  part  negative;  but  I  shall  venture  to  state  them 
fully,  because  I  hope  they  will  tend  to  elucidate  some  points  of 
discussion,  and  may  prevent  other  chemists  from  pursuing  the 
same  paths  of  inquiry,  and  which  at  first  view  do  not  appear 
unpromising. 

The  formation  of  nitrogen  has  been  often  asserted  to  take 
place  in  many  processes,  in  which  none  of  its  known  combina* 
^tions  were  concerned.  It  is  nor  necessary  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  German  chemists,  on 
tiie  origin  of  nitrogen,  produced  during  the  passage  of  water 
through  red-hot  tubes,  or  the  speculations  of  Girtanner,  founci- 
ed  on  these  and  other  erroneous  data:  the  early  discovery  of 
Priestly  on  the  passage  of  gases  through  red-hot  lubes  of  earth- 
en ware,  the  accurate  researches  of  Uerthollet,  and  the  expert- 
•teernts  of  Bouillon  La  Grange,  have  afforded  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases,  in  which  nitrogen  has  been 
Supposed  to  appear  without  the  presence  of  any  other  matter 
klsut  water,  which  can  be  conceived  to  supply  its  elements,  is  in 
the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  water  by  electricity.* 
To  ascertain  if  nitrogen  could  be  generated  in  this  manner,  i 
had  an  apparatus  made,  by  which  a  quantity  of  water  could  be 
acted  upon  by  Voltaic  electricity,  so  as  to  produce  oxygen  and 
liydrogen  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  which  these  gases  could 
he  detonated,  without  the  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  atmos- 


*  Sec  Dr.  Pexrson's  eUboraie  experiments,  on  the  decomposition  of  tyi 
by  electricvl  explosions.  NicboUan*a  Journal,  4tQ,  vol.  t-  page  301. 
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pbcre;  so  that  this  fluid  was  in  contact  with  pUtina,  mercury, 
and  glass  only;  and  the  wires  for  completing  tlie  Voltaic  and 
common  elecirical  circuit  were  hermetically  inserted  into  the 
tube.  50O  double  plates  of  the  VoUaic  combination  were  used, 
in  such  activity  that  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubical  inch  of  the 
mixed  gases,  upon  an  average,  was  produced  from  120  to  30 
times  in  every  day-  The  water  used  in  this  experiment  wa» 
about  a  half  a  cubic  inch;  it  had  been  carefully  purged  of 
air  by  tl^e  air  purap,  and  by  boiling,  and  had  been  introduced 
into  the  tube,  and  secured  From  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
whilst  warm.  After  the  £rst  detonation  of  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, which  together  equalled  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubical 
inch,  there  was  a  residuum  of  about  ^^  ^  ^^^  volume  of  the 
gaars;  after  dv^ry  detonation  this  residuum  was  found  to  in- 
crtase,  and  when  about  50  dctonaitcjns  had  been  made,  it  equal- 
led rather  more  than  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  water,  i.  e.  j  of  a 
cubical  inch«  It  was  examined  by  the  test  of  nitrous  gas;  ii 
contained  no  oxygen;  six  measures  mixed  with  three  measures 
of  oxygen  diminished  to  Bve;  so  that  it  consisted  of  2*6  of  hy- 
drogen, and  3*4  of  a  gas  having  the  characters  of  nitrogen. 

This  experiment  seemed  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  ])roduc* 
tion  of  nitrogen  from  pure  water  in  these  electrical  processes; 
but  though  che  platina  wires  were  hermetically  sealed  into  the 
tube,  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  th-Jt  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion  by  the  electrical  discharge,  the  sudden  expansions 
and  contractions  might  occasion  some  momentary  communica- 
tion whh  the  external  air  through  the  aperture;  and  I  resolved 
to  make  the  experiments  in  a  method  by  which  the  atmosphere 
was  entirely  excluded.  This  was  easily  done  by  plunging  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus,  except  the  upper  parts  of  the  commu- 
nicating wires,  under  oil,  and  carrying  on  the  process  as  before. 
In  this  experiment  the  residuum  did  not  seem  to  Increase  quite 
so  fast  as  in  the  former  one.  It  was  carried  on  for  ne;uly  two 
months.  After  340  explosions,  the  permanent  gas  equalled 
^^g^of  a  cubical  inch.  It  was  carefully  examined:  six  measures 
of  it,  detonated  with  three  measures  of  oxygen,  diminished  to 
rather  less  than  one  measure;  a  result  whicli  seems  to  show, 
that  nitrogen  is  not  formed  during  the  electrical  decomposition 
and  recomposition  of  water,  and  that  the  residual  gas  is  hydro- 
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gen.  Thai  the  hydrogen  ia  in  excess,  may  be  easily  referred  to 
B  slight  oxidation  of  the  platin:i« 

The  rtfrned  experiments  of  Mr.  Covendish  on  the  deBagrn- 
tion  of  mixtures  of  oxygen,  hy(lrop;cn,  and  nitrogen,  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nitrous  acid  sometimes  gene- 
rated in  experiments  on  the  production  of  water,  owes  its  origin 
to  nitrogen,  mixed  with  the  oxygen  and  hvdrogcn,  and  is  never 
produced  from  those  two  gases  alone.  In  the  Bakerian  lecture 
for  1806,  I  have  stated  several  facts,  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  appears  in  many  processes  of  the  Vol- 
taic electrization  of  water,  cannot  be  formed,  unless  nitragen 
he  present. 

Though  in  these  expcnmcnts  I  endeavoured  to  guard  with 
great  care  against  all  causes  of  mistake,  and  though  I  do  not' 
well  see  how  I  could  fall  into  an  error,  yet  I  find  that  the 
assertion,  that  both  acids  and  all;:ilies  may  be  produced  from 
pure  water,  has  again  been  repeated.*  The  energy  with  which 
tlic  large  Voltaic  apparatus,  recently  constructed  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  acts  upon  water,  enabled  me  to  put  this  question 
rto  a  more  decided  test  than  was  before  in  my  power.  I  had 
formerly  found  in  an  experiment,  in  which  pure  water  was 
tlectrificd  in  two  gold  cones  in  hydrogen  gas,  that  no  nitrous 
;id  nor  alkali  was  formed.  It  might  be  said,  that  in  this  case 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  the  water,  would  prevent 
nitrous  acid  from  appearing;  I  therefore  made  two  series  of 
experiments,  one  in  a  jar  (itled  with  nx)'gen  gas,  and  the  other 
in  an  apparatus  in  which  glass,  water,  mercurj*,  and  wires  of 
platina  onlv,  were  present. 

In  the  first  scries  1000  double  plates  were  used,  the  two 
cones  were  of  platina,  and  contained  about  -(^  of  a  cubical  inch 
each,  and  filaments  of  asbestus  were  employed,  to  connect  them 
together.  In  these  trials,  when  the  batteries  were  in  full  action, 
the  heat  was  so  great,  and  the  gusts  were  disengaged  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  more  than  half  the  water  was  lost  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  B}'  using  a  weaker  charge,  the  pro- 
cess was  carried  on  for  some  hours,  and  in  some  cases  for  from 
two  to  three  days.   In  no  instance,  iu  which  slowly  distilled 


*  NidioUoii-ft  Journal,  August  1809,  p-  258. 
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witrr  was  employcdt  and  in  which  the  receiver  was  filled  with 
pure  oxygen  frDcn  oxymuriate  of  potash,  was  any  acid  or  alkali 
exhibited  in  the  cones;  even  when  nitrogen  was  present,  the 
iodicacioQs  of  the  production  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  were 
%*CTy  feeblei  though,  if  the  asbcstus  was  touched  with  unwashed 
hands,  or  the  smallest  particle  of  neutro-saline  matter  iniro<{u- 
ced,  there  was  an  immediate  separation  of  acid  and  alkali,  at 
the  points  of  conuct  of  the  asbestus  with  the  platina^  which 
could  be  made  evident  by  the  usual  tests. 

la  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen produced  from  the  water  were  collected  under  [nercur\% 
and  ihe  two  portionsof  water  communicated  tlirectly  with  each 
other.  In  several  trials  made  in  this  way,  with  a  combination 
of  JOO  places,  and  continued  for  sonae  days,  it  was  always  found 
that  5xfd  alkali  separated  in  the  glass  negatively  electrified; 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  acid,  which  could  barely  be  made  cvi- 
deot  by  litm^v  in  the  glass  positively  electrified.  This  acid 
rendered  cloudy  nitrate  of  silver.  Whether  its  presence  was 
owing  to  impurities  which  might  rise  in  distillation  with  tlie 
mercur)',  or  to  muriatic  acid  existing  in  the  glass,  I  cannot  say; 
but  as  common  salt  perfectly  dry  is  not  decomposed  by  silex, 
it  scema  very  likely  that  muriatic  acid  in  its  arid  state  may  ex- 
ist in  combination  in  glass. 

X  tried  several  exptrimcnts  on  the  ignition  and  fusion  of  pla- 
tina  by  Voltaic  electricity,  in  mixtures  of  the  vapour  of  water 
•  Mid  ox>*gen  gas.  I  thought  it  possible,  if  water  could  be  com- 
bined with  more oxygen^xhvii  this  heat,  the  most  intense  wc  are 
acquainted  with,  might  produce  the  effect.  When  the  oxygen 
was  mixed  with  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid  was  formed;  but  when 
It  consisted  of  the  last  portions  from  oxymuriatc  of  potash, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  a  result. 

Water  in  vapour  was  passed  through  oxide  of  manganese, 
made  redhot  in  a  glazed  porcelain  tube,  the  bore  of  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  this  case  a  solution  of  nitrous 
acidf  sufficiently  strong  to  be  disagreeably  sour  to  the  taste, 
and  which  readily  dissolved  copper,  was  fonncd. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and,  when  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  was  large,  witb  precisely  the  same  results. 
WhcB  red  oxide  of  lead  was  used  instead  of  oxide  of  tnanga* 
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nese,  no  acid  was  however  generated;  but  upon  this  substance 
a  single  trial  only  was  made,  and  that  in  a  small  tube,  bo  that 
no  conclusion  can  with  propriety  be  drawn  from  this  faUurc. 

I  stated  in  the  last  fiatcerian  lecture,  that  In  attempting  to 
produce  ammonia  from  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pearlash, 
that  had  been  ignited  by  the  action  of  water,  in  the  manner 
stated  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  I  failed  in  the  trial  in  which  the 
mixture  was  cooled  in  contact  with  hydrogen.  I  have  since 
made  a  number  of  similar  experiments.  In  general,  when  the 
mixture  had  not  been  exposed  to  air,  there  was  litde  or  no 
indication  of  the  production  of  the  volatile  alkali;  but  the  result 
was  not  so  constant  as  to  be  entirely  satisf.ictory;  and  the  same 
circumstances  could  not  be  uniformly  obtained  in  this  simple 
form  of  the  experiment.  I  had  an  apparatus  made,  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  process  could  be  more  rigorously  exa- 
mined. Pure  potash  and  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four  in  weight,  were  ignited  in  the  middle  of  a  jubc  of  Iron, 
furnished  with  a  system  of  stopcocks,  and  connected  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mixture  could 
be  cooled  in  contact  with  the  gas  produced  during  the  opera- 
tion; and  that  water  exhaustedof  air  could  be  made  to  act  upoa 
the  cooled  mixture,  and  alterwards  distilled  from  it:  figures  of 
this  apparatus,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ■ 
used,  are  annext^d  to  this  paper.  In  this  place  I  shall  state  \ 
merely  the  general  results  of  tl)e  operations,  which  were  carried 
on  for  nearly  two  months,  a  variety  of  precautions  being  used 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  water  was  brought  in  contact  with  j 
le  mixture  of  charcoal  and  potash,  when  it  was  perfectly  cool,  ■ 
and  afterwards  distilled  from  it  by  a  low  heat,  it  was  found  to 
hold  in  solution  small  quantities  of  ammonia;  M'hen  the  opera- 
tion  was  repeated  upon  the  same  mixture,  ignited  a  second 
timt,  the  proportion  diminished;  in  a  third  operation  it  was 
sensible,  but  in  the  fourth  barely  perceptible-  The  same  mix- 
ture, however,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  quantity  of  potash, 
again  gained  the  power  of  producing  ammonia  in  two  or  three 
successive  operations;  and  when  any  mixture  had  ceased  to 
give  ammonia,  the  power  was  not  restored  by  cooling  it  in  con- 
tact with  air* 
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Ammonia  wm  produced  in  a  case  in  which  more  than  200 
cubical  inches  of  gas  had  passed  over  from  the  action  of  water 
upon  a  mixture,  and  when  the  last  portions  only  were  preserved 
in  contact  with  it  during  the  cooling.  lu  a  comparative  trial  it 
was  however  found,  that  considerably  more  ammonia  was  pro- 
duced, when  a  mixture  was  cooled  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, than  when  it  was  cooled  in  contact  with  die  g^s  develo- 
ped in  the  operation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  pro- 
cesses. It  would  appear  from  some  experiments  of  IVI.  Bcr- 
thoUct^  that  nitrogen  adheres  vcr>'  strongly  to  charcoal.*  The 
circumstances  that  the  ammonia  ceases  to  be  produced  after  a 
certain  number  of  operations,  and  that  the  quantity  is  much 
greater  when  free  nitrogen  is  present,  are  perhaps  against  the 
idea  that  nitrogen  is  composed  in  the  process.  But  till  the 
weights  of  the  substances  concerned  and  produced  in  these 
operzitions  are  compared,  no  correct  decision  on  the  question 
can  be  made* 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestly  upon  the  production  of 
nitrogen,  during  the  freezing  of  water,  induced  that  philoso- 
pher to  conceive,  either  that  water  was  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  nitrogen,  or  that  it  contained  much  more  nitrof^en 
than  is  usually  suspected. 

I  have  made  some  repetitions  of  his  processes.  A  quantity 
of  water,  (about  a  cubical  iuch  and  a  quarter,)  that  had  been 
produced  from  snow,  boiled  and  inverted  over  mercury  whilst 
hot,  was  converted  into  ice,  and  thawed  in  16  successive  ope- 
rations; gas  was  produced,  bot  after  the  first  three  or  four  times 
of  freezing  there  was  no  notable  increase  of  the  volume.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  about  ^^  of  a  cubical  inch  was  ob- 
tained, which  proved  to  be  common  air- 

About  four  cubical  inches  of  water  from  melted  snow  were 
coD%'crted  into  ice  and  thawed,  four  successive  times,  in  a  coni- 
cal vessel  of  wrought  iron.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  process, 
the  volume  of  gas  equalled  about  ^^  of  the  volume  of  the  water. 
It  proved  to  contain  about  -^  oxjgcn,  ^  hydrogen,  and  ^ 
nitrogen. 


*  Jfcm,  <tArcuciif  torn.  ii.  p«|!rc 
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to  rather  less  than  ^,  whick^ 


Mr.  Kirwan  obser\'ed  the  fact,  that  when  nitrous  gas  ucn 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  arc  kept  in  contact  for  some  time,  thei 
is  a  great  diminution  of  volume,  and  that  the  nitrou*  gas  be-J 
comes  converted  into  nitrous  oxide,  and  that  sulf>hur  is  depo*j 
sited,  which  has  an  ammoniacal  smell.  I  repeated  this  experi- 
tncnt  several  times  in  1800  with  similar  results;  and  I  found, 
that  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  gases,  when  they  were 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  vaa 
seemed  to  be  nitrous  oxide. 

In  reasoning  upon  this  phenomenon,  I  saw  grounds  for  a 
minute  investigation  of  it.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  appears 
from  experiments  which  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  from  some  that  I  shall  detail  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
lecture,  contains  n  volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  its  own.  Bui 
one  of  hydrogen  demands  half  its  volume  o{  oxygen  to  coovei 
it  into  water,  and  nitrous  gas  consists  of  about  half  a  part 
volumti  of  oxygen;  so  that,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  hydro-1 
gen  employed  in  absorbing  oxygen  from  nitrous  gas,  nitrogen 
alone  ought  to  be  formed,  and  not  nitrous  oxide.  Or,  if  the  j 
whole  of  the  gas  is  nitrous  oxide,  this  should  contain  all  the  m 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  gas,  leaving  none  to  be  supplied  to  the 
ammonia.  I  mixed  together  five  cubical  inches  of  nitrous  gas, 
and  five  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  mercury,  the  baromc-  I 
ter  being  at  29*5'".,  thermometer  at  51**  Fahrenheit;  twelve  ^ 
hours  had  elapsed  before  any  change  was  perceived;  there  was 
^"then  a  whitish  precipitate  formed,  and  a  deep  yellow  liquid  be- 
gan to  appear  in  drops,  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  and  the  volume 
if  the  gases  quickly  diminished;  after  two  days  the  diminution 
:ased,  and  the  volume  became  stationary';  the  barometer  was 
"at  30'45'",,  and  thermometer  52°  Fahrenheit;  when  it  equalled 
2'3.  The  gas  proved  to  be  about  i  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  re- 
maining fourth  was  inflammable.  An  experiment  was  made 
expressly  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  deep  yellow  liquid  in 
the  jar.  It  proved  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  Boyle's  fuming 
liquor,  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  but  with  sulphur  in 
great  excess. 

In  this  experiment  there  was  evidently  no  formation  of  nitro- 
gen, and  these  complicated  changes  ended  in  the  production  of 
two  new  compounds;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  oxygen  and  sul- 
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phur  combinmg  ro  form  odc;  and  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  and 
GO^gccK  bccncntn^  more  coodeosed,  to  form  another. 

>|laring  Aiaied  the  results  of  the  investig^ation  on  the  pro- 
dnc'v-  '  *  nitrotts  acid  and  of  ammonia,  in  vurious  processes 
of  .  [  shall  notice  some  attempts  that  I  made  to  dc- 

coiupountl  oiiTogro,  by  agents  which  I  conceived  might  act  at 
ihr  ^* '  -  "^eon  oxygen,  and  on  the  basis  of  nitrogen.  Potas- 
ait*  .     .iVe  before  stated,  sublimes  in  nitrogen,  withoat  al- 

tering tti  or  bein^  itself  changed:  but  I  thought  it  possible^  diat 
the  case  might  be  different,  if  this  powerful  agent  were  made 
to  act  upon  nitrogen,  assisted  by  the  inienae  heat  and  decom- 
porag  eifccrgy  of  Voltaic  electric  it)'-. 

J  I. -J  —  -ipparaius  made,  by  which  ibe  Voltaic  circuit  could 
be  V  li  in  nitrogen  gas,  confined  by  mercury,  by  means 

of  pocassium  and  platina.  The  potassium,  in  the  quantity  of 
abc'  ■  — "  '  ''•  three  grains,  was  placed  in  a  cup  of  platina,  and  by 
coiv  •  a  wir^  ot'  platina  it  could  be  fused  and  sublimed  in 

the  gftfl*  f  He  quantity  oi  nitrogen  wa»  usually  about  a  cubical 
iur*^  T^'  'mtcry  employed  was  always  in  full  action  for  these 
cxj.  .  .,  and  consisted  of  one   thousand  double  plates. 

Hie  phenomena  were  very  brillinnt;  as  soon  as  the  contact 
<ri[T  -'  — assium  was  made  there  was  always  a  bright  light, 
so  )  •  to  be  painful  co  the  eye;  the  platina  became  white 

hot;  the  potaMtum  rose  in  vapour;  and  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tar.  '  '  cup  from  the  wire,  the  electricity  passed  through 
tht  '1  the  potassium,  producing  a  most  brilliant  flame, 

oflroiii  half  an  Inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length;  and  the 
vs^mur  seemed  to  combine  with  the  plutina,  which  was  thrown 
ofiT  in  small  globules  in  a  state  of  fusion,  producing  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  iron  in  oxy- 
gen gas. 

In  all  trials  of  this  kind,  hydrogen  was  produced;  and  in 
soTOft  of  them  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  This  at  first  Beemcd 
to  lead  to  the  inference  that  nitrogen  is  decompounded  in  the 
procewi  but  I  found  that,  in  proportion  as  the  potassium  was 
iaUtNluced  more  free  from  a  crust  of  potash^  which  would  fur- 
aiii!  '  mently  hydrogen  in  the  experiment,  ^o  in 

pri  tessol  this  gas  evolved j  aod  in  a  case  in 
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^hjch  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken ;  the  quantity  did  Doi 
equal  *  of  the  volume  of  gas,  and  there  was  no  sensible  quantity 
of  nitrogen  lost. 

The  largest  propor^on  of  nitrogen  which  disappeared  in  any 
experiment,  was  ^  of  the  quantity  used;  but  in  this  case  the 
crust  of  potash  was  considerable,  and  a  volume  of  hydrogen, 
nearly  equal  to  4  of  the  nitrogeji,  was  produced-  It  cannot  be 
aaid,  that  the  nitrogen  is  not  decomposed  in  this  operation;  but 
h  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  slight  loss  is  owing  to  its- 
combination  with  nascent  hydrogen,  and  its  being  separated 
with  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  the  gray  pyrophoric  aubU- 
mate,  which  I  have  found  is  always  produced  when  potassium 
is  electrized  and  converted  into  vapour  in  ammonia. 

The  phosphurct  of  lime  in  its  common  state  is  a  conductof 
of  electricity;  and  when  it  was  made  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  wires  of  the  great  battery,  it  burns  with  a     i 
•most  intense  light.  It  was  igniied  to  whiteness  in  nitrogen  ga&;  ■ 
a  little  phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  given  off  from  it,  but  the 
nitrogen  was  not  altered;  the  apparatus  was  similar  to  that  used     i 
for  the  potassium.  H 

As  ainii-si  all  compounds  known  to  contain  hydrogen  are  ' 
readily  decomposed  by  nx\  muriatic  acid  gas, a  mixtureol  nitro- 
gen and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was  passed  through  a  porcclani 
tube  heated  to  whiteness;  tlic  products  were  received  in  a  pncu 
latic  apparatus  over  water,  there  was  a  small  loss  of  nitrogen; 
k'l>utthe  greatest  part  came  over  densely  clouded;  and  as  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  was  found  dissolved  in  the  water,  no  conclusions 
concerning  the  decomposition  of  nitrogen  can  be  drawn  from 
»tbe  process* 

The  general  tenor  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  considered 

strengthening,   in   any  considerable  degree,  the  suspicioQ 
l^hich  I  formed  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogen,  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  olive-coloured  substance  from  potassium 
^ ammonia,  in  cubes  of  iron. 

In  reasoning  closely  upon  the  phenomena  in  this  operation/ 
it  appears  to  me  indeed  possible  to  account  for  the  loss  of  tii 
irogen,  without  assuming  that  it  has  been  converted  into  new- 
Batten  Though  the  iron  tubts  which   I  used  were  carefully 
cleaned;  yet  still  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  small  quantity  of 
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nxide  might  adhen*  to  the  welded  parts;  the  oxygen  of  w] 
ia  the  be^aniQgof  the  process  of  distillation,  might  form  water 
with  hydrogen,  given  ofl"  from  the  fusible  substance;  which,  bc- 
mg  condcn&ed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  would  be  again 
bit^ught  into  action  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  occa- 
sioning the  formation,  and  possibly  the  absorption  of  some  am- 
tnonia^sndconscqucndy  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  the  production 
ofaa  increased  proportion  of  hydrogen.  I  have  made  one  ex- 
periment, with  the  hopes  of  deciding  this  question,  in  an  iron 
cube  used  immediately  after  the  whul::  internal  surface  had 
been  cleaned  by  the  borer;  six  grains  of  potassium  were  used 
in  ■  tray  oi  iron,  nearly  thirteen  cubical  inches  of  ammonia 
were  absorbed,  and  about  six  of  hydrogen  produced.  Thirtcci 
cabfcal  inches  of  gas  were  evolved  in  the  first  operation;  whic| 
consisted  of  nearly  one  cubical  inch  of  ammoni.-),  four  of  nitre 
gen,  and  eight  of  hydrogen.  The  portion  of  gas  given  oifin  tl 
second  operation  equalled  3-6  cubical  inches;  which  consist* 
erf  2'5  hydrogen,  and  1*1  nitrogen.  The  potassium  produced  in 
the  openitioa  was  sufficient  to  generate  3*1  cubical  inches  of 
hydrogen. 

As  the  iron  in  these  experiments  had  been  heated  to  intense 
whkeness,  and  must  have  been  very  soft;  it  was  not  impossible, 
considering  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Hasseofratz,*  ihar 
ihe  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  potassium  might  depend  upon 
an  intimate  union  of  that  body  with  iron,  and  its  penetration 
into  dte  substance  of  the  tube.  This  idea  is  countenanced  by 
another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  beat  was 
whiieneas,  and  the  barrel  cut  into  pieces  when  cool: 
lining  the  lower  part  of  it,  I  found  in  it  a  very  thin  film 
of  potajsh;  but  which,  I  conceive,  could  scarcely  equal  a  grain 
in  weight.  The  pieces  of  the  barrel  were  introduced  under  a 
jar  inviirted  Jn  water;  at  the  end  of  two  days  nearly  2*3  cubical 
iocliet  of  hydrogen  were  found  to  be  generated. 

\      '  ,»erimenis  detailed  in  page  SZ  of  the  last  volume  of 

the   1  iions,t  «  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  a  producuon  of  hy- 

drogen, was  perceived  in  a  case  in  which  tlie  residuum  from  a 


-  Jwrhat  de»  Mintt,  A^U  1803,  P'  ^^ 
t  Phil,  MHp.  v^.  sxxiil  ptge  8 
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portion  of  fusible  substance,  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  lo 
red  beat,  wxs  distilled  in  u  tube  of  plattna;  bat  in  this  case  the 
residuum  had  been  covered  bv  naphtha^  and  it  is  possible  tha 
ammonia  might  have  been  regenerated  by  h^'drogen  frotn  t 
naphtha,  and  absorbed  by  that  fluid;  and  a  pari  of  the  hydrogen 
might  likewise  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  naphthas 
and  in  several  experiments  in  which  I  have  burnt  the  entire  fu- 
sible substance,  1  have  found  no  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Even  the  considerable  excess  of  hydrogen,  and  deticienc>  oi 
nitrogen,  in  the  processes  in  which  the  fusible  substance  is  dis- 
tilled with  a  new  quantity  of  potassium,  page  451^*  it  is  possi- 
ble to  refer  to  the  larger  quantity  of  moisture,  which  must  be 
•  Absorbed  by  the  fusible  substance  from  the  air,  during  dit:  time 
occupied  in  attaching  the  potassium  to  the  tray,  and  likewise 
from  the  moisture  adhering  to  the  crust  of  potash,  which  al- 
wavs  forms  upon  the  potassium,  during  its  exposure  to  air. 

Thesf  objections  are  the  strongest  that  occur  to  me,  against 
the  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena  by  supposing  nitrogen 
decomposed  in  the  operation;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
dtcisive  on  this  complicated  and  obscure  question,  and  the  op 
positc  view  may  be  easily  defended. 

Though  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Society  a  number 
experiments  upon  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  yet  I  sh 
not  hcsiiale  to  detail  some  further  operations  which  have  been 
conducted  according  to  new  views  of  the  subject. 

I  concluded  from  the  loss  of  weight  uking  place  in  the  elec- 

ical  analysis  of  ammonia,  that  water  or  oxygen  was  probably 
'separated  in  this  operation^  but  I  was  aware  that  objections 
light  be  made  to  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phcnomenoD. 

The  experiment  of  producing  an  amalgam  from  ammonia^ 
which  regenerated  volatile  alkali,  apparently  by  oxidation,  coo- 
^frmed  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  this  substance; 
at  the  same  time  it  led  to  the  suspicion,  that  of  the  two  gases 
separated  by  electricity,  one,  or  perhaps  both,  might  contain 
•metallic  matterunitcd  to  oxygen:  and  the  results  of  the  disdU  , 
lation  of  the  fusible  substance,  from  potassium  imd  ammonia, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  I  have  made,  can  perhaps  b*- 
explaincd  on  such  a  supposition. 
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I  have  made  a  oumber  of  experiments  upon  the  decomposi- 
tion  of  ccinaiderable  quantities  of  ammonia,  both  by  Voltaic 
and  common  <^  and  I  have  used  an  apparatus  (of 

which  n  figure  i  :  d  to  this  paper)  in  which  nothing  was 

present  but  the  gas,  the  metals  for  conveying  the  electricity, 
and  ghiss.    ^'  monia  was  introduced  bv  a  stopcock  which 

was  elcareu  .mon  air,  into  a  globe  that  was  exhausted, 

after  being  AUed  two  or  three  times  with  ammonia:  the  gas 
t';  -35  absolutely  pure,  the  decomposition  was  per- 

if-i  t  any  possibility  of  change  in  the  volume  of  the 

clastic  matter,  and  the  apparatus  was  such,  that  the  gns  could 

exposed  to  a  frrez'tng  mixture^  and  the  whole  weighed  bc- 
and  after  the  experiment. 

The  object  in  keeping  the  volume  the  same  during  the  de- 
composition, was  to  produce  tlic  condt^usatiun  of  anv  aqueous 
vapoor,  which  if  formed  in  small  quantitj'  in  the  operation,  (on 
the  theory  of  the  mechanical  diffusion  of  vapour  in  gases,) 
tnight  in  the  common  case  of  decomposition,  under  the  usual 
pressure,  be  in  quantity  nearly  twice  as  much  in  the  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  as  in  the  ammonia* 

In  all  instances  it  was  found,  that  there  was  no  loss  of  weight 
of  the  apparatus,  nor  was  there  any  deposition  of  moisture, 
during  or  after  the  electrization;  but  the  wires  were  uniform* 
ly  tarnished;  and  in  an  experiment  in  which  surfaces  of  brass 
verc  used,  a  small  quantity  of  olive-coloured  matter  formed  on 
the  metal;  but  though  in  this  case  nearly  eight  cubical  inches  of 
ammonia  were  decomposed,  the  weight  of  ihc  oxidated  matter 
wall  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible.  By  the  use  of  a 
freezing  mixture  of  muriate  of  lime  and  ite,  which  diminished 
the  temperature  to  ^1 5",  there  was  a  very  feeble  indication 
given  of  the  addition  of  hydrometrical  moisture. 

In  these  experiments  the  increase  of  the  gas  was  uniformly 
(v^thhi  a  range  of  five  parts)  from  100  to  185,  and  the  hydro- 
gen was  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  average  proportions  of  from 
73'r4  to  ST'SG;  the  proper  corrections  being  made,  and  the 
precautions  before  referred  to  being  taken.* 

Asstiroing  the  common  estimations  of  the  specific  gravity  of 

•  Pliitrmnphkial  Traiisactiimj  1809,  pape  459.    M.  Bcrtliulctt,  juii-  in  th^ 
wconil  vohiinr  nf  the  MBinfir^  of  Arrueil,  has  given  ft  paper  on  Mir  Jt-.om 
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ammonta,  of  hydrcigtro,  and  niu-ogcn,  the  conclusions  which  l| 
have  advanced  in  the  Dakerinn  lecture  for  1807  would  be  sup- 
ported by  these  new  experiments;  but  as  the  moisiure  and  oxy«< 
gen  via'ibly  separated  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  as  much  as 
or  T^  of  the  weight  of  the  ammonia,  1  resolved   to  inveSH 
tigate,  more  precisely  than  I   had  reason  to  think  had  beej 
hitherto  done,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gases  concerned  ioJ 
their  dry  state;  and  the  very  delicate  balance  belonging  to  the] 
Royal  Institution  placed  the  means  of  doing  this  in  my  power. 
Nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  were  dried  by  a  long  con- 
tinued exposure  to  potash,  and  were  very  carefully  weighcd*1 
Their  relative  specific  gravities  proved  lo  be  at  30'5^'"  barome** 
tcr,  5\^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

For  nitrogen,  the  100  cubical  inches 29*8  grains. 

For  hydrogen,  ditto • »..  2*27 

For  ammonia ^ ...•4.........o.l8'4 

'  Now,  if  these  data  be  calculated  upon,  it  will  be  found,  that 
.  in  the  decomposition  of  100  of  ammoni;i,  taking  even  the  larg- 
*  est  proportions  of  gases  evolved,  there  is  a  loss  of  -j'^;*  and  if 
I  the  smallest  proportion  be  taken,  the  loss  will  be  nearly  -^       | 

posHion  of  ammama,  aii<I  he  enters  into  an  examinatirai  of  my  idea  of  tlxfl 

Oxygen  leparatcd  in  (he  clcctric:U  decomposition  of  amnion'ta,  w)uch  he  >tinJ 
I  poses  I  rnle  a,t  20  per  cent.,  and  .il  tJit;  sjime  time  tic  confutes  some  expert^ 
f,.irients  which  he  Is  pleased  lo  aUpibutc  lo  mc,  «if  tlic  roinhusttrtn  of  rltitrcoxll 
[find  iron  in  ammonia.  Hiu  ar^imcnts  and  his  facta  uTvm  Uieec  points  appexM 
R<i  xi\f  perfectly  conclusive;  hiit  as  I  never  fomnod  such  nn  opinion,  aj>  that  30] 
^ftf  oxygen  were  separated  in  the  exiierimcut,  and  never  iniagincU  such  ne- 
Lif  alls  as  the  combustion  of  imn  and  charcoal  in  ammonia,  iind  never  published 
Niny  tliiiig  which  could  i-ccejve  such  an  interpretation,  I  sJiall  not  enter  intf*, 
riny  criticism  on  tins  part  nf  his  pupcr.  The  experiments  of  tliis  ingenious- 
chemist  oil  the  direct  deumipnsltinn  oT  ammonia  sccin  to  have  been  cnndurt-  j 
£d  with  much  care,  except  &»  lo  tlie  circumstance  of  his  nut  boiling  the  d 
b^iuck&llver;  which  I  conceive  hab  occasioned  him  to  overrate  the  increase  of] 

volume.  At  all  events  &  loss  of  weight  is  more  to  be  expecled  than  nn  in- 
[  crease  of  wcig-hl,  in  all  very  refined  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  is   prissiblc 
[that  llic  volume  may  be  exactly  doubled,  and  thai  llic  nitrogen  may  be  to  the  ' 
Lliydrogen  as  one  to  three;  but  iieiLhcr  the  numerous  experiments  of  Dr  \ 
i  Henr>',  nor  those  tliat  I  have  trit'd|  establish  this;  il  is  one  of  tlic  hypolhetical  j 
[Inferences  that  in-iy  be  made,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  .tbsolute  fact- 
L      •  100  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  185,  will  (pvc  1369  of  hydm^ii,  weigliitipl 
IS'l  grains,  and  48  1  of  nitrof^n,  wei^jhing  14"3:i  ^ains;  hut  18'4^l7'4=l, .! 
Kmd  at  the  rate  of  180.  1S3  of  hydrogen  weighiug  o  01  and  47  of  nitrogen  ^ 
\vr^gh'mg  14,  and  134—17=1-4. 
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Rsulis  and  caicMlaniaw  agree  «dih  those  tJtua  1  hive 
given,  and  vith  those  of  Dr.  Henry- 

The  lately  discovered  facts  in  chemistry,  ■ 
portacu  moiiiBcatiocA  which  bodies  may  imuL   _  ^   : 

addiuofks  or  subtraciioos  of  new  maiter,  ought  to  tcoder  wt 
cautjotttin  deciding  upon  ihc  nature  of  the  procc^of  the  dec* 
trical  decomposition  of  ammonia* 

It »  ^sibie^  that  the  minute  quantity  of  oxygen  which  ap- 
to  be  separated  is  not  accidental,  but  a  resuh  of  chc  dc- 
on;  and  if  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  he  l>oth  oxides  of 
the  Aaaae  basis,  the  possib&Lity  of  ihe  produccioa  of  ditfcrrcnt 
proportions  of  water,  in  different  operations,  might  nccount  for 
the  variations  observed  in  some  cases  in  Uieir  relative  propor- 
tSoDs;  but  on  the  whole,  the  idea  that  ammonia  Is  decomposed 
iatu  hydrogen  and  nitrogtru  alone,  by  electricity,  :uid  tliat  the 
Una  of  weight  is  do  more  than  is  to  be  expected  in  processes  ol 
ao  delicate  a  kind,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  luost  dcfco&ible  vieur 
of  the  subject. 

But  if  nmmonia  be  capable  of  decomposition  into  nitrogen 
aod  hydrogen,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter existing  in  the  amalgam  of  ammonia/  what  is  the  metallic 
boaia  of  the  volaiiLcalk;di^  These  are  questions  intimately  con* 
oectcd  with  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  chemistr\';  and 
they  are  questions,  which,  as  our  instruments  of  cx|>eriment 
exist,  it  will  not,  I  fear,  be  easy  tn  solve, 
have  staled  in  my  former  communication  on  the  amalgam 
iGhom  ammonia,  that,  under  all  the  common  circumstances  of  its 
production,  it  seems  to  preserve  a  quantity  of  wutcr  adhering 
lo  it,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  sufficient  to  oxidate  the 
metal,  and  to  reproduce  the  ammonia. 

I  have  tried  various  devices  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
form  it  from  ammonia  in  a  dry  state,  but  without  success. 
Neither  the  araalg;<ms  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium,  pro- 
duce it  in  ammoniacal  gas;  and  when  they  arc  heated  with  mu- 
mte  of  ammonia,  unless  (he  iialt  is  moist,  there  is  no  metalli- 
zaxion  of  the  alkali. 

I  have  acted  upoaamiiiui;i.i  by  uifTLrent  metallic  nmalgnms 
DCgatively  electrified,  such  as  the  amalgnms  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  amalgam  of  zino,  and  the  Uqiiid  amalgam  of  bismuth  3nd 
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Lead;  but  in  all  these  casts  the  effect  was  less  distinct  than  when 
pure  mercury  yfsts  used. 

By  exposing  ihc  mercury  to  a  cold  oi  — 20'  Fahrenheit^  in 
a  clo5C  tube,  1  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  amalgam  in  a 
much  more  solid  state;  )eL  this  decomposed  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  the  common  amalgam,  but  it  gave  off  much  more  gaseous 
matter;  and  in  one  instance  I  obtained  a  quantity  which  was 
nearly  equal  to  siic  times  its  volume. 

The  amalgam  which  1  have  reason  to  believe  can  be  made 
lost  free  from  adhering  moJAturcy  is  that  of  potassium,  mer- 
ary\  and  ammonium  in  a  solid  state.  This*  as  X  have  mention-  ' 

in   my   former  communication,  decomposes  very  slowly, 
ren  in  contact  with  water,  and,  when   it   has  been  carefully 
riped  with  bibulous  paper,  bears  a  considerable  heat  without 
lltcration.   I  have  lately  made   several  new  attempts  to  distil 
le  ammonium  from  it,  but  without  success-   When  it  is  strong- 
heated  in  a  green  glass  tul>c  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  there 
is  always  a  partial  regt^ncration  of  ammonia;  but  with  this  am- 
monia there  is  from  /^  to  -^^  of  hydrogen  produccd- 

As  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  obtain  an  amalgam  in  an  utii- 

»rm  state,  as  to  adhering  moisture,  ii  is  not  easy  to  sav  whai 

rould  be  the  exact  ratio  between  the  hydrogen  and  ammonia 

-oduced,  if  no  more  water  was  present  than  would  be  dccom* 

)scd  in  oxidating  the  basis.  But  in  the  most  refined  expcri* 

lents  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  this  ratio  i^  that  of  one 

two;  and  in  no  instance  in  which  proper  precautious  are  taken, 

it  less;  but  under  common  circumstances  often  mure.   It  this 

:sult  is  tak.cn  as  accurate,  then  it  would  follow,  that  ammonia 

[BUpposing  it  to  be  an  oxide)  must  contain  about  48  per  cent* 

>f  oxygen,  which,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  will  agree  with  the 

i-Tclations  of  the  attractions  of  this  alkali  for  acids,  to  those  of 

[other  salifiable  bases.* 

*  Evcnin  coramgn  air,  lite  amii1|;uii  evolves  hydrogen  arul  ammonia*  nc;ir- 

in  tliest-*  propoi'lions,  uinl  in  one  ex[>rrini*-nt  which  I  lately  tried,  Ibvrn 

temed  to  be  no  ubsoiiiilnti  of  u\vgcit  frnm  the  otmotiphure ■  Tbu  circuiU* 

[ftancc  appctirslomc  in  favour  of  tltc^nliplilogiMlic  view  of  tiie  mctaJliitntJvnttf 

rae  volatile  alkal'u  for  if  the  liydntg^n  h^  supposed  to  be  given  off  from  fhe 

nierctyy^  and  not  to  ai-i>o  from  Uic  dccontpoailion  of  watt-r  iictlicring'  lo  the 

d  jam,  it  might  he  conceived,  rh:i'.  bcinff  in  the  nascent  Kate,  il  would  rap- 
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If  hydrogen  be  supposed  to  be  a  simple  body^  and  nitrogen 
9m  Oftide,  theo«  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  nitrogen  wuutd 
cor.  '  '■  48  of  oxygen,  and  34  of  basis;  but  if  the  opi- 

ai>'  ^      1,  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  bod)  oxides 

of  ihe  same  metal,  then  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  nitrogen 
xni'      ■  (posed  less. 

ir^ws  are  the  mostobvioua  that  can  be  formed,  on 
the  antiphlogistic  h}^oihesis,  of  the  nature  of  metallic  snb- 
9/Li'  t  if  the  facts  concf  rning  ammonia  were  to  be  rea- 

son' ,  ,  indepcndeniiv  of  the  other  general  phenomena  of 
cbcmical  science,  thrv  pcrhaiw  might  be  more  easily  explained 
on  ■"  '  in  of  nitrogen  btiog  a  basis,  which  became  alkaline 

by  ■  I  ig  with  one  portion  of  hydrogen,  and  metallic,  by 

comhtning  with  a  greater  proportion. 

T"  "  itton  of  the  question   concerning  the  quantity  of 

mi  ,  :d  to  the  mercun-  in  the  formation  of  ihe  amalgam^ 

depends  upon  this  discussion;  for,  if  the  phlogistic  view  of 
ill'  '  be  adopted,  the  amalgam  must  be  supposed  tocon- 

tai  .  twice  as  much  matter  asi  it  is  conceived  to  contain 

on  the  hypothesis  of  deoxygenation.  In  the  last  Bakcrian  lec- 
Cure^  I  have  rated  the  proportion  at  nlisV*  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^^  \t:\^t 
qoiDtity  that  can  be  assumed,  the  mercury  being  supposed  to 
give  oJ  only  one  and  a  half  its  volume  of  ammonia.  If  the 
proportion  stated  m  page  56  [page  IGO  preceding]  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation,  which  ia  the  maximum  that  I  have 
obeained,  the  amalgam  would  contain  about  -^^^^^  of  new  mat- 
trr,  on  the  antiphlogistic  view,  and  about  -^Jg  on  the  phlogis* 
tic  view- 

i  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  tOf  and  to  discuss  more  fully, 
these  ideas,  and  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  stating,  that 
though  the  researches  on  the  decomposition  and  composition 
of  nitrogen,  whith  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  fore* 
eotog  pages,  have  been  negative,  as  to  the  primary  object,  yet 


y&y  absorb  oxyifcn.  In  my  Ant  experimental  upun  the  anial|;iiin«  finding  that 
eomikiafi  kir,  cu  wU'iLh  it  had  b>  en  trxpu&cd,  ^ve  Icb*  diminviuun  will)  nitrous 
gu  than  lirl'orc,  I  ctMiclutU'vi  luturaUy,  liiat  ujtygi-h  li^  been  ul>surt)C(.l ;  but 
this  «lifftn,-ncc  niight  have  irlsL  n,  partly  ut  IchaI,  tVuiii  the  inLtiut'c  of  hyiiiH)- 
gt:Q.  Wlu:tlicr  ill  uiy  ciik  the  ainalg;-Ain  abaorbt  exvscn  ^aS,  isaqu«alioD 
for  further  invciti^tiaa.  * 
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they  may  not  possibly  be  devoid  of  useful  applications.  It, 
docs  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  passage  of*  stcDtn  over  hot 
manganese  may  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  niitous  acid. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  th:u  the  ignition  of  cliarcoal  and 
potash,  and  iheii'  exposure  to  water,  may  be  advantageously 
Bpplied  lo  ihe  production  of  volatile  alkali,  in  countries  where 
|fuel  is  cheap. 

IV.  On  the  Metals  of  Earths, 

1  have  tried  a  mimber  of  experiments  with  the  hopes  of 
gaining  the  same  distinct  evidences  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  common  earths,  as  those  afforded  by  the  electro-chcntical 
processes  ou  the  alkalies,  and  the  ^dkaline  earths. 

I  find  that  when  iron  wire  ignited  to  whiteness,  by  the  pow*- 
cr  of  1000  double  plates,  is  negatively  electrified  and  fused  in 
contact  with  either  siiex,  aluminc  or  glucine,  slightly  n^oisteocd 
and  placed  in  hydragen  gas;  the  iron  becomes  briule  and 
■whiter,  and  affords  by  solution  in  acids,  an  earth  of  the  same 
Itind  as  that  which  hus  been  employed  in  the  experiment. 

I  have  passed  potassium  in  vapor  through  each  of  tbeee 
irths,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  platina  tube:  the  results  were 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  be'mg  fully  detailed* 

When  silex  was  employed,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about 
!n  grains  to  four  of  potassium,  no  gas  was  evolved,  except  the 

tmmon  air  of  the  tube  mingled  with  a  little  inflammable  gas, 
not  more  than  might  be  referred  to  the  moisture  in  the  crust 
of  alkali,  formed  upon  the  potassium.  The  potassium*  was 
entirely  destroy  edj  and  glass  with  excess  of  alkali  was  formed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube;  when  this  glass  was  powdered, 
it  exhibited  dark  specks,  having  a  dull  metallic  character  not 
unlike  that  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  When  the  mixture  was 
thrown  into  water,  there  was  only  a  very  slight  effervescence;. 

*  the  reiultit  of  this  experiment  afc  opposed  to  tlie  idea  that  potasnunt 
U  %  coinpouncl  ofhtdrngcnaniipotftsh  or  life  baais;  for  If  so,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected Uiuttlic  hydrogen  would  bediscngagcU  by  Llic  attraction  of  the  iitkBH 
^r  »ilex.  In  iny  first  e:q>crimenls  oit  iliin  combioiiliun,  X  o|)cratcd  \n  an  ^p* 
paralus  connt-ctcd  with  water,  and  I  found  tJiut  the  poUssiuni  pruduLxd  a% 
much  hydrug-cii  as  if  it  had  bi-c-n  made  to  ucl  upun  water;  in  this  c^&e  the 
metal  hatl  rapidly  decomposed  the  vapor  of  the  water,  which  muftt  baxt 
l>cen  conttuiitly  supplied, 
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but  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  water,  globules  of 
gas  were  slowly  liberated^  and  ihc  effect  roniinued  for  nearly 
an  hour,  so  that  there  is  grtrat  reason  to  believe,  that  the  silcr 
had  been  either  entirely  or  parti:illy  deoxygcnaled,  and  was 
slowly  reproductd  by  the  action  of  the  water,  assisted  by  the 
Blight  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  earth. 

When  the  potassium  was  in  the  quantity  of  six  grains,  and 
tlie  silex  of  four  grains,  a  part  of  the  result  inflamed  sponta- 
neously as  it  w.'w  taken  out  of  the  lube,  though  the  tube  u  as 
quite  cool,  and  left,  as  the  result  of  its  combustion,  alkidi  and 
8tlex«  The  part  which  did  not  inHamc,  was  similar  in  character 
to  the  matter  which  has  been  just  described,  it  did  not  act  upon 
water,  but  effervesced  with  muriatic  acid. 

Poiasaium  in  acting  upon  aluminc  and  glucine,  produced 
more  hydrogen  than  could  be  ascribed  to  the  moisture  present 
in  the  crust  of  potash;  I'rom  which  it  seems  probable  that 
even  after  ignition,  water  adheres  to  these  earths. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  the  potassium  were  pyrophoric 
substances  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  which  burnt,  throwing  off 
brilliant  sparks,*^  and  leaving  behind  alkali  and  earth,  and 
which  hissed  violently  when  thrown  upon  water,  decomposing 
it  with  great  violence.  1  examined  the  products  in  two  expe- 
riments, one  on  alumine,  and  one  on  glucine,  in  which  naphtha 
was  introduced  into  the  ptattna  tube,  to  prevent  combustion; 
the  masses  were  very  friable,  and  presented  small  metallic  par- 
ticles, which  were  as  soft  as  potassium,  but  so  small  that  they 
could  not  be  separated,  ao  as  to  Im:  more  minutely  examined; 
they  melted  in  boiling  naphtha.  Either  a  pan  of  the  potassium 
must  have  l>cen  employed  in  decomposing  the  earths  in  these 
experiments,  or  it  had  entered  into  combination  with  them; 
which  is  unlikely,  and  contrary  to  analog)-,  and  opposed  by 
some  expcrimcntb  which  will  be  immediately  related. 

Supposing  the  metals  of  the  earths  to  be  produced  in  expc* 
rimentvof  this  kind,  there  was  great  reason  to  expect  that 
they  might  be  alloyed  with  the  common  metals,  as  well  as  with 
potiissitun.  Mercury  was  the  oidy  substance  which  it  was  safe 

*  Tlic  tiyropboruB  from  iJum,  which  t  tukv«  supposed  m  tU  ia«t  Bakcnsn 

lecture  t'^  -     ' '    f  putAMiimi,  tulpliur,  nnd  disrCvtU  probably  cim* 

uunsUiit  .  f 
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to  try  in  the  tube  of  platina*  In  all  cases  in  which  the  potas- 
sium was  in  excess,  I  obtained  amnlgnrns  by  introducing  mer* 
turv,  whilst  the  lubc  was  hot;  but  the  alkaline  metal  gaTe  the 
Vharaciers  to  the  amalgam,  and  though  in  the  case  of  glucine 
and  alumine,  a  white  matter  separated  during  the  action  of  very 
weak  muriatic  acid  upon  the  amalgam*  yet  I  could  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  there  was  any  of  the  metals  of  these  earths 
in  triple  combinati'^m. 

Mixtures  of  the  earths  with  potassium,  intensely  ignited  in 
contact  with  iron  filings,  and  covered  with  iron  fdings  in  a  clay 
crucible,  gave  much  more  distinct  results.  Whether  silcx,  alu- 
line,  or  glucine  was  used,  there  was  always  a  fused  mass  in 
ic  centre  of  the  crucible;  and  this  mass  had  perfectly  metallic 
characters.  It  was  in  all  cases  much  whiter  and  harder  than 
iron.  In  the  instance  in  which  silcx  was  used,  it  broke  under 
the  hammer,  and  exhibited  a  crystalline  texture.  The  alloys 
from  alumine  and  glucine  were  imperfecdy  malleable.  Each 
afforded,  by  solution  in  acids,  evaporation,  and  treatment  with 
reagents,  oxide  of  iron,  alkali,  and  notable  quantities  of  the 
earth  employed  in  the  experiment. 

Though  I  could  not  procure  decided  evidences  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  amalgam,  from  the  metals  of  the  common  earths, 
yet  I  succeeded  perfectly  by  the  same  method  of  opcratiDg, 
in  mnking  amalgams  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Hy  passing  potasbium  through  lime  and  magnesia,  and  then 
introducing  mercury,  I  obtained  solid  amalgams,  which  con- 
sisted of  potassium,  the  metal  of  the  earth  employed,  and  mer- 
cury. 

The  amalgam  from  magnesia  was  easily  deprived  of  ita 
potassium  by  the  action  of  water.  It  then  appeared  as  a  solid 
vhitc  metallic  mass,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air  became  co» 
'vercd  with  a  dry  white  powder,  and  which  when  acted  upon 
»y  weak  muriatic  acid,  gave  off  hydrogen  gas  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  produced  a  solution  of  magnesia. 

By  operations  performed  in  this  manner,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  it  will  be  possible  to  procure  quantities  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline,  earths,  sufficient  for  determining  their 
nature  and  ag'.ncies,  and  the  quontities  of  oxygen  which  they 
absorb;  and  hy  the  solution  of  the  alloys  containing  the  metals 
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of  the  common  earths,  it  serine  prohublc,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  metallic  matter  in  these  bodies  may  likewise  be  as- 
■  ccrtxiined. 

K     On  an  hypothesis  which  1  have  before  brought  before  the 

BSocieC)-,  namely,  that  the  po%ver  of  chcmicu!  attraction  and 

"electric^  action  may  be  different  exhibitious  of  the  same  pro. 

^  peny  of  matter,  and  thai  oxygtn  and  indammablt  bodies  are 

Bin  rebtions  of  attraction  which  correspond  to  the  function  of 

being  nrg-ative  and  ponitivf  respectively,  it  would  follow  that 

the  attractions  of  acids  for  salifiable  bases  would  be  inversely 

M  the  quaniit\' of  oxygen  that  they  contain;  ;md  supposing  the 

Ipowi*r  of  atti-action  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  basis 
which  an  acid  dissolves,  it  would  bi-  easy  to  infer  the  q\iumi- 
dcs  of  oxygen  and  metallic  matter  from  the  quantities  of  acid 
sod  of  basis  in  a  Dcutrul  salt.  On  this  idea  I  had  carlv  in  1808 
concluded  thai  barytes  must  contain  least  oxygen  of  all  ihe 
earths,  and  that  the  order  as  to  the  quantity  of  inflammable 
matter  must  be  strontites,  potash^  soda,  lime,  and  so  on;  and 
«ilrx  must  contain  tlie  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  of  all. 
the  most  accurate  anulyses  he  taken,  barytes  may  be  con. 
'eeived  to  contain  about  90*5*  of  metal  per  cent,  btrontites  86,f 
,limr  73'5,*  magnesia  664 

The  same  proportion  woidd  follow  from  an  application  of 
Mr*  Dalton^s  ingenious  &uppo&ition,$  that  the  proportion  of 


♦Hdr.  JmniM  Thnntflnh,  Niclmliion's  Jnunul,  1809,  p.  175,  ftod  fiei*tliiei« 

\  Mr  CIu)  field    Tliomnon's  Chemiau-y,  vul.  ii.  p.  626,  629. 

♦  Munii)'s  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p  616. 

f  Tbe  principle  that  1  dave  stHtcd  of' the  afBiuty  ol'  tn  ncl-.l  fur  a  s&lifuble 
hmm  being  invmely  as  ihcciuaiitity  of  (n^^ncnmitiitcil  hy  the  buis,  though 
pin^l  from  the  cufitpiruon  uf  tlie  clrctScal  reUttuii^  of  lli«  riinh&.  With 
th^  clirmjcil  affinities,  in  its  numfricaj  HppltcutitHis,  rr<ust  he  cunsttlervd 
nnejrely  aa  a  consequence  of  Mr  Oailun*»  law  of  gt'ncra.1  prupnTii4>ns.  Mr. 
DalXon  hftd  indeed,  in  die  spring  of  lti08|  cummunicotrd  tu  nie  u  sencs  of 
proponJons  for  the  allulka  and  alkiirmc  eurtlisi  wtuch,  tn  the  cucte  of  tlie 
alkAlioe,  were  not  vevy  remote  from  what  1  had  asctrtnincd  by  direct  expe- 
riments M  Giy  Lus«ac*8  principle,  that  the  quwitity  ttf  uc  id  ui  nnetJtUic  satts 
U  l^  tie  quantity  uK  oxygen,  miijhl  (aafurw  it  is  correct)  be  infrnvd 

firf"'  ]<  n*»  taw,  tlioughthis  ingeiiiout  chtipist  stutcs  tluit  he  was  led 

to  It  by  difttrenl  considcr^tiutii    According  t(»  Mr.  Di<Uuu,  there  is  a  pr(j|ior- 

Een.  the  same  In  aU  protuxides.  and  thcrt  ib  ■  proportion  of  acid, 
aU  ncutrftl  soltifi  and  new  proportions  of  oxy^.n  and  of  Acid  aiw 
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oxygen  is  the  samr  in  all  protoxides,  and  that  the  qnanUty 
ncid  is  the  same  in  all  neutral  salta,  r.  e.  th»  every  neutral  ss 
is  composed  of  one  particle  of  metal,  one  of  oxygen,  and  one; 
of  acid. 

We  are  in  possession  of  no  accurate  expcHmenta  on  the 
cuianiity  of  acids  required  to  dissolve  alumine,  glucine,  and 
stirx;  but  according  to  Kichtcr's  estimation  of  the  composition' 
of  phospate  of  aUinoinc,  alumine  would  appear  to  contain  about] 
.5(»  per  cent,  of  metallic  matter. 

IVI,  Bcrzelius,j  in  a  Ictier  which  I  received  from  him  a  few 
months  ago,  states,  that  in  making  an  analysis  of  cast  iron,  hej 
found  that  it  contained  the  metal  of  silex,  and  that  this  metal" 
in  hcing  oxidated  took  up  nearly  half  its  we ighi  of  oxygen. 

If  the  composition  of  ammnnia  be  calculated  upon,  accord-^ 
ingio  the  principle  ahove  stated,  it  ought  to  consist  of  53  of 
metallic  matter,  and  about  47^  of  oxygen,  which  iigrrt-s  very 
nearly  with  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  produced 
from  the  amalgam. 

Though  the  early  chemists  considered  the  eartha  and  the 
metallic  oxides  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  bodies,  and 
the  earths  as  calces  which  they  had  not  found  the  means  of 


almyamutiiptcs  of  these  proporttong.  So  that  iFa  protoxide  in  becoming  a 
dcutoxUle  Ukes  up  more  »cicl,  ii  will  be  «t  leut  double  the  quinihy,  uid  in 
tltcsc  cnsL-tt  lUe  oxygt-n  will  bi-  strictly  :is  the  acuI.  Mr.  Dftltun**  law  even 
pruvidc*  for  cases  to  wliicli  M.  Gzy  Ltus^tc'i  will  not  apply,  a  Ueutoxule  nuy 
combine  with  a  ftinglc  qiiRniity  of  acid,  or  a  pmtoxidt  with  a  double  qiiuntity. 
Thus  \x\  the  insoluble  oxysulphat  of  iron  prrfccUy  formed,  (as  some  cjtperi* 
meats  wjiich  [  have  Utt:!)  mafic  bccm  lo  show,)  thcrt  i»  probublv  only  utan- 
gle  proporUon  of  »cid;  and  in  ihe  Buper-tarlrite  of  potash  there  is  only  :i  sin* 
g^lcqiiumity  of  oxygvn,  andadouble  quantity  of  acid.  Wlictlicr  Mr.  Oiltnn*s 
Vxw  will  apply  to  all  <a^s,  'i»  a  cjocslion  which  I  shall  not  in  this  place  Bttrmpt 
in  JisciiBS. 

•  Thomson'*  Clicmutry,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

f  In  ihe  same  cdinmiinlration  tliiti  able  chemist  informed  me,  that  he  had 
Buccceded  in  decomposing  llic  cniths,  by  ifftiiting^  tlicm  sU-ongly  willi  iron 
and  charco:tL 

t  1  take  the  proportions  of  the  volumes  from  the  very  r.uriotu  pnpernf  M. 
Cay  Lus«ac,  on  the  riiml>inatiuns  <»f  gaseous  bo*Ues,  Mem.  tF Arcueilt  t^iin.  ii. 
page  2L3,  and  llie  wcig^ils  from  tny  own  cfitimutton,  nrccmling  to  which  100 
cubic  inches  nf  muriatic  acid  ijas  weigh  39  grains,  .\l  the  mcttnlcmp.intnrc 
aiid  pressure,  which  it  very  uearly  t^ie  same  a9  ihc  weiglit  given  by  MM 
Gay  Luuac  and  Thenard. 
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Hcomhining  with  phlogiston,  and  though  Lavoisier  insisted  up- 
\     ctfilhU  analogy  with  his  usua]  &agacit>',  yet  sttU  the  alkalies, 

earths,  and  oxides  have  been  gcnenilly  considered  as  separate 
^natural  orders.  T)ie  earths,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  prccipi- 
Btatetl  by  the  triple  prussiatea^  or  by  the  solutions  of  galls;*  and 
^■^^AlkftUes  and  alkaline  eanhs  are  both  distinguished  by  (heir 
BHKlbility  in   water;   but   if  such  characters  be  admitted  as 

grounds  of  distinct  clnssitication,  the  common  metals  must  be 

IamtDged  under  many  different  divisions;  and  the  more  the 
suiiject  is  inquired  into,  the  more  distinct  will  the  general  rela- 
tions of  all  metallic  substances  appear.  The  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  combine  with  prussic  acid,  and  form  compoumls  ol 
diflferent  degrees  of  solubility;  and  solutions  of  baryles  (as  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Henry  and  AI.  Guyton)  precipitate  the 
triple  prussiate  of  potash;  the  power  of  combination  is  gene- 
ral* but  the  compounds  formed  are  soluble  in  different  degrees 
ta  water*  The  case  is  analogous  with  solutions  of  galls;  these, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophica) 
^  Transactions  for  1805,  are  precipitated  by  almost  all  neutro-sa- 
B  Ime  solutions^  and  they  form  compounds  more  or  less  soluble 

■  in  water,  more  or  less  coloured,  and  differently  coloured  with 
B  till  salifiable  bases.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  combina- 
H  tio«i9  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  with  oil»,  to  form  soaps;  and 
H  of  the  earthy  soaps,  some  arc  equally  insolulile  with  the  mtcal- 
^|lic  &oaps.  Ihc  oxide  of  tin,  and  other  oxides  abounding  in 
B  o^S^n^  approach  very  near  in  their  general  characters  to  zir- 

■  con,  sitex,  and  nlumine;  and  in  habits  of  amalgamation,  and  of 
H  alloy,  how  near  do  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  approach  to  the 
H  lightest  class  of  oxiduble  metals  I 

F^       It  will  be  unnecessary,  I  trust,  to  pursue  these  analogies 

L  any  furdier,  and  I  shall  conclude  diis  section  by  a  few  remarks 

H  on  the  alloys  of  the  metals  of  the  common  earths. 

H       It  is  probable  that  these  alloys  may  be  formed  in  many  mc- 

V  tallurgical  operations,  and  that  small  quantities  of  them  may 

B  influence  muterially  the  properties  of  the  compound  in  which 

B  ihc^  cxiit« 

B       In  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malle;tlile  iron,  by  the  process 

B  of  blooming,  a  considerable  quantity  ul  glass  separates,  which, 

B  *  Mlaprutht  Annalet  de  Cfiimk,  tome  x.  p.  ^T. 
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US  fur  as  I  have  been  able  to  detcrmit^s,  from  a  coarse  erCamt 
nation,  is  principally  silex,  alumine,  and  lime,  vitrified  witb 
oxide  of  iron. 

Cast  iron  from  a  particuJar  «pr>c  will  mRkc  only  cold-short 
iron;  whilst,  from  another  spot,  it  will  make  hot-short;  but,  bjr 
a  combination  of  (he  two  in  due  proportion,  good  iron  is  pro* 
duccd;  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  circumsiuncc  of  their  con- 
taining different  metals  of  the  earths,  which  in  compound  alloy 
may  be  inorc  oxidablc  than  in  simple  alloys,  and  may  be  more 
easily  separated  by  combustion  f 

Copptr,  M.  Berzelios  informs  me,  U  hardened  by  silicium*; 
In  some  experiments  that  I  miidc  on  the  action  of  potassium 
'»nd  iron  on  mIlx,  the  iron,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  was 
rendered  white,  »ind  very  hard  and  brittle,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  more  oxidable.  Researches  upon  this  subject  do  not  ap- 
pear unworthy  ni  pursuit,  and  ihev  may  possibly  tend  to  im- 
prove some  of  our  most  important  manufactures,  and  give  new 
instruments  to  the  useful  aits. 


V.  Some  Consrdvraihti/t  of  Thconj  iUuntraiec!  by  nrtv  Facts. 

Hydrogen  is  the  body  which  conibines  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  oxygen^and  yet  it  forms  with  it  a  neutral  com- 
pound. This,  on  the  hypothesis  of  dcctiical  cnergA-,  would 
show  that  it  must  be  muth  more  highly  positive  than  any 
otli€r  substance;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  an  oxidri  it  is  not  like* 
ly  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  oxygen  by  any  simple  chemical 
attractions*  The  fact  of  its  forming  a  substance  approaching  to 
In  acid  in  its  Dature,  when  conibined  with  a  metallic  substance^ 
tellurium,  is  op]x>scd  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a  gaseous  mctal^ 

id  perhaps  to  the  idea  that  it  is  simple,  or  that  it  exists  in  its 

»mmon  form  in  the  amalgam  of  ammonium*  The  phenomena 
iresenicd  by  sulphurciied  hydrogen  are  of  the  same  kind,  and 
lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

Muriatic  acid  gas*  as  I  have  shown,  and  as  is  further  proved 
by  the  researches  of  MM.  Gay  Lnssac  and  Thenard,  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  body  unknown  in  a  separate  state,  and  water,  Thic 
water,  I  believe,  cannot  be  decompounded,  unless  a  new  com- 
bination is  formed:  thus  it  ia  not  changed  by  charcoal  ignited- 
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in  the  gas  by  Voltaic  electricity;  bui  it  is  decompounded  by 
an  the  mctaU;  aod  in  these  cases  hydrogen  is  elicited,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  thut  in  which  one  mttal  is  prccipttuted  by 
ftnoU)er;  the  oxygen  being  iound  in  the  new  compound. 
This,  at  first  view,  might  be  supposed  in  favour  of  the  idea 
tl^:^  '  '  :;en  isuAiinplc  subsiancc'i  but  the  same  rcusoning 
Ti^  ,  ^licd  to  a  protoxide  as  to  a  mrtal;  and  in  the  case 

ot  the  niiro-muriatic  acid,  when  the  nitrous  acid  is  decom* 
posed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  metallic  muriate,  the  body 
dise&gagcd  (nitrous  gas)  is  known  to  be  in  a  high  sUiic  of  oa* 
ygcnation. 

That  nuro;;cn  is  not  a  metal  in  the  form  of  gas,  is  almost 
demonstrated  by  the  nature  of  the  fusible  substance  from  am- 
monia, and  (even  supposing  no  reference  to  be  made  to  the 
experiments  detailed  in  this  paper)  the  general  analogy  of  che- 
mistr>  would  lead  to  the  notion  of  its  being  compounded. 

Should  it  be  established  by  future  researches  that  hydrogen 
is  a  protoxide  of  ammonium,  ammonia  a  deutoxide,  and  nitro* 
gen  a  tritoxide  of  the  same  metal,  the  theory  of  chemistry 
would  attain  a  happy  simplicity,  and  the  existing  arrangements 
would  harmonize  with  nil  the  new  facts.  The  class  of  pure 
inAammable  bases  would  be  metals  capable  of  alloying  with 
each  othrr,  and  of  combining  with  protoxides.  Some  of  the 
bases  would  be  known  only  in  combination,  those  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,*  and  of  the  boracic,  fluoric,  and  muriatic  acids; 
but  the  relations  of  their  compounds  would  lead  to  the  suspi' 


*  llie  fleet!  ij.ati(m  of  sulpliur  and  phosphorus  goes  far  to  prox'c  that  they 
Contain  c-0TT)hinfdh%4lrogcn.  From  the  phenomena  oftlieuction  of  puussium 
■pun  llitm  in  niy  fifil  experiments,  I  conceived  th:.t  they  contAiiifd  dxygen, 
thoug'hf  us  I  huvr  suiied  in  the  uppundix  lu  llie  \mi  BiikerUn  lecture,  the 
elfcct»nft*y  be  cxpUinrdon  a  illffi*i-cnt»appo»itiun.  The  viviilncaiol'thtrigni. 
tlonln  the  proce&A  appeared  an  evidence  in  fuvoiuioftltcircontaktin^  oxygen, 
tin  I  discovered  that  similar  pherv>mrna  were  produced  by  the  combination 
of  arst.  lie  hnd  lellunum  >vith  [lotuasiuni.  In  sumc  laic  experiments  on  the  ac- 
ijon  of  p'  lutr  uiid  phosphorus,  und  ou  sulphui'cttcd  h^'dro^eo^ 

aivd  on  >  drojfcrn,  I  find  tlj:*l  the  plicnoniena  diffcf  wry  much 

»r.  lUc  tirtuiiiiiiancrs  cjf  the  cicpcnim-nl,  and  \n  aume  instincts  I 

h' .  la  Ixr^r  volume  of  j^ati  tram  {Hflassiuni  after  it  h;Ld  btcuexpo*. 

#rd  lo  (tie-  actiDn  of  cf-i'tain  of  ihuse  bodies,  Uiun  it  would  fiuve  ^vcn  atonr. 
Thc»c  cxpeiinicnts  are  still  in  pfugress,  juid  1  shall  s»>on  by  ;in  ;]ccnuni  ut 
Oicm  bi>fttrc  ikeMCietf-  Tbc  Idea  of  the  exisicnoe  ofoxy^n  in  iidph  iir  «r<i 

Vol.  L  y 
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cinn  of  their  being  metallic.  The  salifiable  basrs  might  be  cuu' 
ftldri'id  cither  as  protoxidi-a,  dt  uioxidts,  or  triioxiJes:  andtht 
gtricral  rdatioub  of  salifiable  matter,  to  acid  matter,  might  be 
suj)po6rd  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  their  relations  to 
oxvj^tn,  or  by  the  peculiar  »tate  of  their  electrical  eucrgj'. 

The  vvholf  tenor  ol  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines  neccs&anly 
points  to  fruch  an  order;  but  in  considcriog  the  facts  undcc 
oth  r  points  of  view,  solutions  may  be  fnund,  which,  if  not  so 
simple,  account  for  ihc  phenomena  with  at  least  equal  facility* 

If  hydrogi  n,  according  to  an  hypothesis  to  which  I  have 
ofirii  refern'd,  be  considered  as  the  principle  which  gives 
inflammability,  and  as  the  cause  of  metallization,  then  our  list 
of  simple  substances  will  include  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  un- 
Itnown  bases  onl)*;  metals  and  infliimmable  solids  will  be  com- 
pounds of  these  bases,  With  hydrogen;  the  eardis,  the  fixed 
alVslies,  metallic  oxides,  and  the  common  acids,  ^vill  be  com- 
pounds of  the  same  bases,  with  waler.     ' 

The  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  this  noiion,  in  addi* 
lion  lo  ihose  f  have  before  stated,  which  at  pveiient  occur  tp 
me.  arc:  First,  the  properties  which  seem  to  be  inherent  ill 
certain  bodies,  and  which  are  either  developed  or  concealed} 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  combinations.  Thus  sulphury 
*vhcn  it  is  <lissolved  in  water  either  in  combination  with  hydro* 
gen  or  oxygen,  uniformly  manifests  acid  properties;  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphor,  whether  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen, whether  in  its  simple  form,  or  in  combination  with  one 
proportion  of  oxygen,  OM^double  proportion,  from  my  experi- 
ments seems  to  combine  widi  the  same  quantity'  of  alkali.  Tel- 
lurium, whether  in  the  stale  of  oxide  or  of  hydrurct,  «eeras  to 
have  the  same  tendency  of  combination  with  alkali;  and  the 
alk:dine  metals,  and  the  acidifiubie  bases,  act  with  the  greatest 
energy  on  each  other, 

Sccoud»  the  facility  with  whii;h  metallic  substances  arc  revi- 
ved, iu  cases  in  which  hydrogen  is  present-  I  placed  twoplati- 

r.1w>~MSnru5  Is,  Sjowovcr,  tall  suppoilcd  by  variodB  an^LU'^^ica.  Their  being 
lrtrlur«  of ckruicityift  one  argument  in  C-vouc  orUtis.  Putufisiitm  »ndv 
»vjiu  Ti,  1  itnJ,  when  tii  atcd  tii  hydrogen,  mUcd  wtih  asmtll  qiiMnli:y  of 
atTnom,)lH<nc  air,  alikftph  hoth  o <>g<  n  an  I  Jiydiop^n,  and  becoiiK-  noucuuiiuct- 
ipj;  ijiSatiuukbtc  boUk-s  aiiulugoiu  to  resinous  and  oily  aabdunccs. 
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na  wires,  positively  r.nJ  ncgjitivt-I;  tl-.ctrlfie J  fr?m  JOO  cIouIjIc 
plates  of  six  inches.  In  fused  iitiiar^:/-;  thfir  w.\3  :in  cir.rvcs- 
cence  at  the  posiiive  siJc,  and  u  Mnck  rii:u!;.r  ?>*  ];.;iMtcd  at  ihe 
negative  side,  but  no  lead  v. as  ]:roduc  A;  tnc-ugh  when  lii'iargL- 
moistened  with  wat'.-r  v.ris  emplo^-i:  d .  t.r  a  .^oiuiicjn  ofltad,  the 
metal rnpidlv  formed:  ilie  diiFt  rca-.x-  ■■>!' t<.inwUctinc[  p.>\VLr  may 
be  supposed  to  product:  some  difLrii^c^  d  (.if.it,  vt-t  thetxpo- 
Timent  is  favourable  to  the  idcn,  ih:it  \\u-  [irestnc:?  of  h\drogtn 
is  essential  to  the  production  oi  iHl  mt-ial. 

Third,  oxygen  and  hydrog.n  nix  Ui'.\k-s  that  in  ;dl  oa^es 
seem  to  neutralize  each  nihur,  and  th-.-rtlVn-t-  in  du-  protuurtsof 
combustion  it  mi;;3ht  be  txptctcil  that  the  nraur.il  cn"r::iis  of 
the  bases  would  be  most  distinctly  displayed,  which  is  the  lasc; 
and  in  oxymuriutic  acid,  the  r.cid  inurgy  seems  to  lie  i^lunicd 
by  oxygen,  and  is  restored  by  the  addititn  of  !iy.lre.gr;i. 

In  iht  acti'jn  of  potassium  and  sodium  upon  n-vfiu.nia, 
though  the  quantitv  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  my  txperiiiunts 
is  not  exactly  the  pamc  as  tliat  produced  '.y  ihi'ir  action  'ipon 
water;  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  is  caused  by  theimpericttion 
of  the  process;*  and  supposing  p(.»as^ium  and  medium  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  from  ammonia  and  water, 
the  circumstance,  at  first  view,  may  be  conceived  favourable  to 
the  notion  that  they  contain  hydrogen,  whith  under  *ommon 
circumstances  of  combination  wil!  b^.-  repellantto  matitr  oi  the 
same  kind:  but  this  is  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  conclusion  cannot  be  admitted;  for  on  the  idea 
that  in  compounds  containing  gaseous  matter,  and  perhrips 
compounds  in  general,  the  dements  are  combined  in  uniJtirm 
proportions;  then  whenever  Ijodies  known  to  contain  hydr  >gen 
arc  decomposed  by  a  metal,  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  oiip;ht 
to  be  the  same,  or  multlpk's  of  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  de- 

•  Tlicrc  scrms  l(i  be  :iKv:iyi>  tlti-  s.ir.v-  i);-o;;it:  liun  bctwi-L-n  llic  qiianiity  of 
ammnr.ia  which  disiippcui's,  liiitl  the  f/.'  .iitily  .irii}'lii»yxii  evolved;  i.  f.  when- 
ever llic  ir.'tals  of  the  ulkahts  ml  u,.«n  ;.imiKjnu,  supixrsi.iij  this  UnU  lo  he 
composed  of  lhrferprhydrog;eii,:i![(l  om  ff  iiiu'oi'cn,  in  voUiincMWdof  huUo- 
gcn  and  one  of  nitrogen  rcnuiin  in  CDmiiinariuii,  jmdot.e  of  livdnijji.-n  ia  hct 
fl'CC.  And  itmuybc  adduced  as  a  stl'on;^  arj^UMKT.i  hi  favour  nf  the  thioiyof 
definite  proportions,  that  tlic  quantity  nithe  incl<ils  of  the  :dk.ihc!i  and  niu-o- 
^n,  in  the  fusible  results,  are  in  the  same  pryportjoiis  as  those  ir.  which  i\wy 
«xist  in  the  Mkaliiic  nitrates. 
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composition  of  ammonia  by  poiasMUOi  and  sodium,  two  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  of  nitrogen  remain  in  comHination,  and  one  of 
h\(Irf>gi:Ji  is  (i^ivrti  ofT;  und  in  iht  action  of  wat*^rnn  potassium, 
to  Jorin  pnusb,  the  Same  qaantitv  of  hydrogen  ought  lo  he  ex^ 
pclU'rL  Ffom  my  aniilysis*  of  nulphurcttcd  hvdrogtn,  it  would. 
app<  :ir,  thai  if  potaKsium  in  forming  a  combination  with  this 
salisrunc^  sets  free  hytlrogrn^  it  will  be  nearly  the  same  quan* 
tity  as  II  waulii  cause  to  be  evolved  from  water.  And  if  th<^ 
analysis  of  Mr.  Proust  and  Mr.  Hjtchett,  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  be  made  a  ba!>ifi  of  calculation,  iron,  in  attracting  sulphur 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  liberate  the  same  proportion 
of  hy drag' II  as  during  its  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid; 
and  taking  Mr.  Dalton*s  law  of  proportion,  the  case  will  be 
similar  with  respect  to  other  metals:  and  if  such  reasoning 
were  to  be  adopted,  as  that  mctaU  arc  proved  to  be  compounds 
of  hydrogen,  because,  in  acting  upon  different  combiniitiona 
containing  hydrogtn,  they  produce  the  evolution  of  equal  pro* 
portions  of  this  gas,  then  it  might  be  proved  chat  almost  any 


*  The  compnstcion  may  tie  dcrliictfl  from  the  experiments  ftTUic  bst  B«- 
kerian  Icrture.  wliicli  sSinw  (h.il  it  contains  ii  volume  of  hydrogen  equal  lo  il* 
own.  if  its  fpcL'ific  gi'iiVity  hr  taken  w  35  grains,  for  lOOcuUtal  inches,  tboi 
it  will  cmsist.  of  227  of  hvilmg^n,  and  33  73  of  sulphur.  When  sulptiurettcd 
hydrop:n  is  Hcconipost-d  by  contmoii  clcclricil}, in  vcpj-  rcfinedexpfniticnt*, 
there  is  a  slight  dinuntitiiiri  of  volutne,  ftnd  the  precipnaird  sulphur  has  a 
whims' I  tint,  irnd  pnjbxbly  contidns  a  minute  quantity  ufhydro^n.  When  it 
is  decomposed  by  VultUf  sparks,  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  in  its  commoa 
form,  iind  then- is  no  chang^f  volume;  tn  the  last  case  the  sulphur  is  pro- 
bably ijffiilcd  at  the  riKimi;nl  of  Us  production  In  some  cxpcrimcuLs  lately 
made  in  thr  bbointoi)  uf  tlie  Kuyid  Institution,  on  urscniuretttd  and  phos- 
phurettud  hydro,^n,  it  was  found  that  wh.n  these  gusps  were  decomposed 
by  electricity^  tiu-re  w^  no  chunpie  in  Uit'ii*  volumes]  bar  neither  the  ■vrseziic 
nor  the  phosphorus  seemed  lo  he  thrown  dovrn  in  their  cnmman  stste,-  the 
phosplmnts  w;i*  dark-culourcd,  and  the  arsenic  appeared  as  a  brown  pow* 
dcr,  both  were  prob.;bIy  hydrurcts:  this  is  confirmed  likewise  by  the  action 
of  potassium  U[>on  urseniurettt-d  and  phospliurt.'itedhydi\>gc-n:  wbcn  the  metal 
is  in  smullcr  quunlity  than  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  ^ascSi 
tlierc  is  ulways  :in  expiinsion  of  volume;  so  that  urseniurettcdanil  phoRpbu- 
retted  hydro^^en  contain  in  equal  volumes,  more  h}dro^en  than  solpharcttcd 
hydroKtn»  probably  hulf  as  much  more,  or  twice  as  much  more..  From  some 
experiments  inadu  un  the  wcigltisof  pho8phurcltcdandarseniur«lti.-d  hydro- 
g(rn,  it  would  appear  that  lUO  cubic  inches  ofth(  first  weigh  about  10  graiiu^ 
at  tbc  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  and  100  of  tlie  second  about  15  grains. 
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VM  of  matter  is  contained  in  any  other.  The  flame  quantity 
of  potash,  in  acting  upon  eiihcr  murtatey  sulphace,  or  nitrate  of 
nagQesia,  will  precipitate  equal  quantities  of  magnesia;  bui  it 
would  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this,  that  potash  contained  mag- 
ncsta,  as  one  of  its  elements;  the  power  of  repelling  one  kind 
of  matter,  nod  of  attracting  another  kind,  must  be  equally  defi- 
nite, and  governed  by  the  san\e  circumstances* 

potassium^  sodium,  iron,  mercury,  and  all  metals  that  J  have 
exprrimcntcd  upon,  in  acting  upon  muriatic  acid  gas,  evolve 
tile  same  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  all  form  dry  muriates;  so 
that  any  theory  of  mctaltizution,  applicable  to  potash  and  soda, 
must  likewise  apply  to  the  common  metallic  oxides.  If  we  as- 
suQ»e  the  cxibtcnce  of  water  in  the  potash,  formed  in  muriatic 
acid  gas,  we  must  likewise  infer  its  existence  in  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  mercury,  produced  in  similar  operations. 

The  solution  of  the  general  question  concerning  the  presence 
of  b)'drogcn  in  all  inflammable  bodies,  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  decision  upon  the  nature  of  the  amalgam  from 
ammoaiai  and  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  decided  upon.  Tlie  difficulty  of  finding  any  multiple  of 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
hydrogen,  that  might  be  applied  to  explain  the  composition  of 
nitrogen  from  the  same  basis,  is  undoubtedly  against  the  sim* 
pies-t  view  of  tlic  subject.  But  still  the  phlogistic  explaaatioa^ 
that  the  metal  of  ammonia  is  merely  a  compound  of  h\drogen 
Ofiid  nitrogcoi  or  that  a  substance  which  is  metallic  can  be  com- 
posed from  substances  not  in  their  own  nature  metallic,  i« 
equally  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  our  chemical  reason- 
ings. 

I  shall  not  at  present  occupy  the  time  of  the  society  by  eniej 
ing  any  further  into  these  discussions;  hypothesis  can  scarce! 
be  considered  as  ofany  value,  except  as  leading  to  new  experi* 
mcDCs;  and  the  objects  in  the  novel  field  of  electrochemical 
rescaixh  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide upon  their  nature,  and  their  relations,  or  to  form  any  gene- 
rol  theory  concerning  them  which  is  Ukely  to  be  pcrmaoeot* 
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Explanation  of  the  Fig-uresm 

Fig.  I.  The  apparatus  fnr  electrizing  potassium  in  gaaes. 
A  the  glass  tube.  U  the  wire  negatively  electrified.  C  and  D 
the  cup  and  wire  positively  electrified. 

Fig.  2.  The  apparatus  for  decomposing  water,  out  of  the 
coTitact  of  air,  page  148.  A  A  the  cones  containing  the  water. 
BBB  the  tubes  for  conveying  the  gas.  C  and  D  the  pneumatic 
apparatus. 

Fig.  3.  The  appaiatus  for  decompoBing  and  recomposing 
water  under  oil.  CC  the  wires  for  communicating  the  Voltaic 
electricity^  DD  the  wires  for  producing  the  explosion.  B  the 
tube.  A  the  vessel  cotitaining  it-  «,  d^  c,  the  level  of  the  difi*er- 
CQt  fluids. 

Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  for  exposing  water  to  the  action  of 
tgiiited  potash  and  charcoal,  out  of  the  cnniacj  of  air.  A  the 
tube  for  water.   B  the  iron  tube.  C  the  receiver  for  the  ammo- 
'nia.  D  the  pneumatic  apparatus.  i 

Fig.  5.  The  apparatus  for  the  decomposition  of  ^imonia. 

Fig.  6.  A  Voltaic  apparatus,  being  one  of  the  20()  which 
compose  the  npw  Voluic  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution.  For 
the  construction  of  this  battery,  and  of  other  instruments  ap- 
plicable to  new  researches,  a  fund  of  upwards  of  1000/.  has 
been  raised  by  subscription,  from  members  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. As  yet,  the  whole  combination  has  not  been  put  into 
action;  but  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  that  pan  of  it  which 
has  been  used,  some  important  phenomena  may  be  cxpectetl 
from  so  great  an  accunnilation  of  electrical  power. 
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O&^rvathTts  on  Albumen^  and  some  other  Animal  Fluids;  xuith 
Semarks  on  their  Arutlt/sis  by  eiectrochcmicai Decomposition- 

BY  WILLIAM  BRANDE,  F.  H.  S. 

,  ...^i^dbj'  tbe  S'jcicty  for  the  Ini[«*ovcf«cr»r  of  Animal  ClicartSfT)'.* 

tm  Observations  on  Mticua^  and  on  the  Composition  of  liquid 
Albumen* 

The  results  obtained  from  ihc  cheraical  analysis  of  the  inter- 
vertchral  fluid  of  the  spalus  maximus^  an  account  of  wliich  is 
anAcxed  to  Mr*  Home's  paper  **  On  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  in  fish  and  quadrupeds,"!  ^^^  ^^  ^  under- 
take a  series  ot  experiments  on  niucua,  in  order  to  examine 
the  properties  of  thai  secretion  in  its  pure  state,  and  to  ascer- 
tain hovr  far  it  might  be  capable  of  conversion  into  modificai 
tians  of  gelatine  and  albumen* 

1.  Saliva  was  the  first  source  of  mucus  to  which  I  directed 
my  attention. 

In  order  to  separate  the  albumen,  which  Dr.  Bostock's  ana- 
iy£i&  has  shown  it  to  contain^  it  was  agitated  fur  a  abort  time 
with  an  equal  tinantity  of  pure  water;  the  solution  was  then 
boiled  and  filtered.  I  considered  the  dear  fiuid,  which  had 
passed  the  filter,  as  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  mucus;  but  found, 
on  applying  to  it  the  tests  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  that  it  still  contained  n  very  considerable  proportion  of 
aaline  matter.  The  precipitate  consisted  of  muriate  and  phos- 
phate of  silver  and  lead,  in  combiDution  with  a  little  animal 
Eer«  the  cxlour  of  which  was  perceptible  on  exposing  it  to 
after  it  had  been  washed  and  dried. 

One  thousand  grains  of  saliva  nffbrdcd,  by  careful  evapora- 
tion in  a  water  bath,  a  residuum  weighing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  grains,  from  which  twenty  grains  of  saline  matter,  con* 
stsimg  of  phosphate  of  lime  andmuriateof  soda,  were  obtained 
b}  irKinerntion. 

2*  The  mucus  from  the  trachea,  and  that  of  the  oyster  were 
next  examined;  but  here  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  wa^ 

•  PhilnBopbicttl  Trarmaetions  for  1809,  p.  573. 

t  PliiVi*  Trans.  1809{  ot  Jounial.  vol  XXV.  p.  214 

4  NicUoljon's  Journal,  vol  KIV .  pjgc  149. 
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greater  than  in  the  former  case,  although  no  tracra  of  albumen 
could  be  detected  by  the  usaal  tests  of  heat,  alcohol  and  acids. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  the  reagents  employed  to  detect  mu- 
cus* act  principally  upon  the  salts  which  it  contains,  and  not 
merely  upon  the  secretion  itself,  it  became  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  find  out  a  method  of  depriving  it  of  its  saline 
ingredients,  by  such  means  as  should  not  affect  the  mucita. 
Decomposition  by  electricity  immediately  occurred  to  me,  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  attaining  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

For  this  purpose,  I  procured  three  glass  cups,  each  capable 
of  holding  rather  more  than  a  measured  half  ounce  of  water; 
one  of  these  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saliva 
aa\d  pure  water;  this  was  connected  with  the  other  two,  con- 
£  taining  pure  water,  by  filaments  of  moistened  cotton*  Tht  wa- 
;r  in  one  of  the  cups  was  rendered  positive,  that  in  the  other 
negative,  by  a  Voltaic  battery  of  one  hundred  and  iwcnt\-  four* 
inch  double  plates,  charged  with  a  solution  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  mixed  acid  to  thirty 
parts  of  water.f  By  continuing  this  process,  I  hoped  to  decom* 
pose  the  saline  ingredients  of  the  saliva,  to  collect  ihe  acid 
matter  in  the  positive,  and  the  ulkalinc  matter  in  the  negative 
cup,  and  thus  to  leave  the  mucus  and  albumen  in  the  centre 
vessel  (free  from  the  salts  which  they  contain  in  their  natural 
state),  and  to  have  separated  them  by  boiling  distilled  water, 
which  would  then  have  afforded  a  solution  of  pure  mucus. 

When  the  action  of  the  battery  had  been  continued  for 
about  ten  minutes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  white  substance 
surrounded,  and  adhered  to,  the  cotton  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  circuit,  whereas  on  the  positive  side  no  such  effect  had. 
taken  pkcc. 

1  could  not  at  first  account  for  this  appearance,  conccivrQg 
chat,  if  it  depended  on  the  coagulation  of  albumen  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  saliva,  it  would  have  taken  place  at  the  positive 
pole,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  there  separated* 

•  NiUalc  of  silver  aiid  acetate  of  lead.  Vitle  Thornton's  System  of  Clic-* 
mlstry.  Vol.  V.  page  500,  3d  edition;  and  Nichnls^m**  Jounin!  XI — 251. 

fit  wa*  conccivetl,  ihidlhU  electric;.!  [>owcr,  thuug^h  siifh<.iciu  lor  the  dc- 
conrtpusitionof  titc  s&lu,  would  not  tiuacri«lly  aficgt  the  haiuiaI  uutttcr. 
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To  ascertain  this  point,  an  experiment  Mras  made  on  the  al- 
bumen of  an  egg. 

When  the  conductors  from  the  same  battery  were  brought 
withm  two  inches  of  each  other  in  this  fluid,  an  immediate  and 
rapid  EO^iguIutiun  took  place  at  iht*  ue[;ative  wire,  wliilc  only  a 
thin  film  of  albuntcn  collected  at  the  positive  wire,  where  its 
Bppcaruncc  was  readily  accounted  for,  by  the  separation  of  a 
lUtk  acid,  which,  reacting  on  the  albumcu,  would  render  it 
solid;  but  the  cause  of  the  abundant  coagulation  at  the  nega- 
tive pole  was  not  so  obvious. . 

This  result  I  mtniioned  to  Mr.  Davy,  who  immediately 
offered  an  csplanation  of  it,  by  suppo&iog  the  fluidity  of  albu* 
men  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  alk:dine  matter,  the  sepa- 
ration of  which,  at  the  negative  pole,  would  cause  it  to  assume 
X  solid  form.  I  had  only  to  follow  up  this  idea,  and  shall  pro* 
cccd  to  state  the  principal  experiments,  which  were  undcrta- 
kcti  to  establish  so  probable  an  opinion.* 

1.  When  coagulated  albumen,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  boiled 
In  distilled  water,  it  imparts  a  viscidity  to  that  fluid,  showing 
diat  something  is  retained  in  soludon. 

Two  hundred  grains  of  the  coagulated  albumen  of  an  egg 
were  repeatedly  w^ashed  and  triturated  in  four  ounces  of  distil- 
led water,  which  was  afterwards  separated  by  a  Elter,  and  eva- 
porated to  about  one  fourth  of  its  original  bulk.  It  was  thea 
examined  by  the  usual  tests,  and  was  found  evidently  alkaline; 
It  converted  the  yellow  of  turmeric  to  a  pale  brown,  and  re- 
stored the  blue  colour  to  litmus  paper,  reddened  by  vinegar: 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute 
acid. 

On  evaporating  this  alkaline  fluid  to  dryness,  by  a  gende 
heat,  a  viscid  substance,  soluble  in  water,  was  obtained.  This 
solution  was  rendered  slightly  turbid  by  an  acid;  and  by  the 
applicfttion  of  electricity,  from  si&ty  four-inch  double  plates^  a 
copious  coagulation  took  place  at  the  negative  pole* 


•  On  rcfi»rrin(f  Afterwards  lo  Dr.  Thorrson**  Syitem  of  Chemistry,  (Vol. 
V.ptge  491),  1  Unix,  thai  &  vecysimilair  cxpl^nution  ol'iUe  coagiiUtion  of  albu- 
men hbs  been  ofTered  by  thu  author^  which  the  fi>Uowin|f  cxpcrini^nrt  will 
Bkewbie  conilrni 

Vot.  I.  Z 
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So  tlint  watfr,  io  which  the  coagulated  white  of  egg  has 
hec-n  boUcd,  is  in  fact  an  extremely  dilute  ^IkaLinc  solution  of 
albumtn. 

This  enables  us  also  to  explain  why  albumen  becomes  coa- 
gubicd  simply  by  heat. 

When  the  coagulated  white  of  egg  18  cut  into  pieces,  a  small 
qu;iniity  of  a  brown  viscid  fluid  gradually  separates  from  it, 
an  haa  been  observed  '  y  Dr.  BoslocV  in  his  paper  on  the  pri- 
mary animal  fluids. •  This  I  find  to  consist  principally  of  an 
allrnliiie  solution  of  albumen.  It  reddens  turmeric,  and  coagu- 
lates »himdantly  on  the  application  of  negative  electricity. 

It  appf  ars,  therefore,  th.it  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  its  fluid 
slate,  is  a  compound  of  albumt-n  with  alkali  and  water;  that 
whi*n  heat  is  applied  lo  it,  the  aflinities  existing  between  thes« 
bodies  are  modified;  that  the  alkali,  before  in  chemical  combi- 
nation with  the  albumen.  Is  transferred  tn  the  water,  and  that 
this  separation  causes  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen:  the 
aqueous  alkaline  solution,  which  is  thus  formed,  reacts  upon  the 
coagulated  albumen,  of  which  it  dissolves  a  small  portion,  and 
then  appears  in  the  form  of  the  brown  viscid  fluid  already  no- 
ticed. 

The  coagulation  of  albumen  by  alcohol  and  by  acids  may  be 
explained  b\'  a  reference  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

1.  Five  hundred  grains  of  the  white  of  egg  were  agitated 
with  two  ounces  of  pure  alcohol;  an  immediate  coagulation 
resulted,  which  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  application 
of  a  very  gende  heat.  The  liquor  was  separated  from  the  coa- 
gulum  by  flltration,  and  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk;  when  the 
usual  tests  were  now  applied,  alkaline  matter  was  abundantly 
indicated. 

In  this  instance  then,  the  albumen,  in  pa.ssingfrom  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  gives  its  alkali  to  the  alcohol. f 

2.  When  acids  are  applied  to  albumen,  these  effect  its  coa- 
gulation from  the  s«»me  cause:  they  render  it  more  rapidly  and 

•  Nichnlson'h  Journal,  Vol.  XI— 24^. 

f  When  anmnicn  UconicwUttd  by  ulcohol,  it  does  not  become  so  peHvetiy 
fi.vHd  *9  h'  most  ( Oier  insunccs,  because  ihc  separation  eflcctctl  by  the  rela- 
tive tiflinitics  ts  notso  cuniplcie 
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more  perfectly  solid,  on  account  of  iheir  superior  aflinity  for 
die  alkali. 

Thr  following  expcnmouts  were  insiitutcd  with  a  vicvr  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  alk;irine  matter  winch 
exists  in  liquid  albumen. 

1.  Five  hundred  grains  of  the  liquid  whiiu  of  egg  were  mix- 
ed with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  exposed  for  half  an 
hour  to  a  temperature  of  2l2\  The  fluid  was  then  separated  by 
£  '"  I  the  coagulated  albumf.Mi  cut  into  snirdl  pieces,  and 

rv;  .  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water.  T^e  filtrated 

fluid  was  evaporated  to  half  an  ounce  by  measure;  it  had  a  sa- 
line taste,  it  was  somewhat  turbid,  and  slightly  Htknlinc;  on 
cooling,  it  gradually  deposited  a  few  flakes  ot  .i!bumt'n:  it  wag 
electri£ed  positively  in  a  small  glass  tup,  connected  by  washed 
cotton  to  another  similar  vessel  containing  a  little  distilled  wa- 

,  negatively  electrified  by  one  hundred  four-inch  plates, 
gcd  with  a  sokition  of  nitro-miiriatic  acid  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  eirployed  in  a  former  experiment,  fresh  por- 
doos  of  water  being  occasionally  added  in  order  to  compcrn> 
Aate  for  the  loss  by  its  decomposition. 

When  the  electrization  had  been  cairitd  on  in  this  way  for 
one  hour  the  cups  were  removed,  and  their  contents  examined. 

The  fluid  in  the  negatively  electrified  cup  acted  rapidly  on 
lurmrric,  rendering  it  deep  brown.  On  evaporation  and  srtb- 
Bequent  exposure  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  afforded  a  residuum 
weighing  5'S  grains,  which  had  the  properties  of  soda,  in  a 
gtate  approaching  to  purity. 

The  positive  cup  contained  a  little  coagtilated  albumen,  and 
an  acid  which  was  principally,  if  not  entirely  the  muritiiic,  was 
held  in  solution  by  the  water;  it  gave  a  very  copious  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  ol"  silver,  which  became  speedily  black  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  When  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
evaporated,  it  afli'orded  a  s;tlt  in  small  cubic  crystals,  trom 
K'hicb  the  furaes  of  muriatic  acid  were  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric. 

This  experiment  shows,  diat,  exclusive  of  soda  in  an  un- 
^ombined  state,  fluid  albumen  contains  some  muriate  of  soda.* 

*  Mfty  not  %  iiibratinfttc  ofaocla  extit  in  duid  nlbumcn? 
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Wc  Icarn  from  die  experimeDls  of  Mr.  Hatchetl,  thai  minute 
quantities  of  other  saline  bodies  are  likewise  present.* 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  had  generally  employed 
from  sixty  to  three  hundred  four-inch  double  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc,  but  in  subsequent  researches,  made  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  action  of  lower  powers,  the  effects  of  which  I 
shall  afterwards  relate,  I  find  that  a  battery  of  t\^eDty-f<»ur 
three-inch  double  plates  is  sufficient  lo  effect  a  perfect  coagu- 
lation at  the  negative  pole,  even  where  ihe  albumen  is  diluted 
with  so  large  a  quantity  of  water,  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the 
usual  testa. 

11.  Observations  on  the  Composition  of  some  animal  Fluids  c&n^ 
taining  Albumen* 
Finding,  from  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  albumen  may  exist  in  such  states  of  combination^ 
as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests,  but  separable  by  elco* 
trical  decomposition,  \  was  induced  to  apply  this  mode  of  ana- 
lysis to  the  examination  of  animnl  fluids  in  general. 

1  r  Saliva, 
When  saliva  is  boiled  in  water,  a  few  flakes  of  coagulated 
albumen  are  deposited;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  albumen  contained  in  the  secretion,  for  on  applying  the 
test  of  negative  electricity  to  the  filtered  fluid  obtained  after 
the  separation  of  the  albumen  by  heat,  a  copious  coagulation 
and  separation  of  alkali  are  produced  at  the  negative  pole.  A 

•  After  the  destructive  distJUation  of  coAg^atcd,  dfy,  seni it mri spare nt 
albumen,  tliere  remained  *'  a  spongj'  coal  of  »ery  difficult  incinernUoni  aa 
*<  tiwards  the  end  of  the  process  it  appeftred  vitrified,  andg:lA7.cd  with  a 
"  melted  Bolijw  coat,  which  was,  however,  easily  dissolved  by  water  The 
"  residuum  was  again  expused  to  a  long  continued  red  heat,  and  again  treat- 
"  cd  Willi  water,  till,  at  length,  a  few  scarcely  visible  particles  remained^ 
"  which,  as  far  as  such  small  qoanuty  would  permit  to  be  ascertamed* 
•'proved  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  The  portion  dissolved  by  water  (\vhicli 
"  was  by  much  the  moat  considerable)  consisted  principally  of  carbonate, 
'*  mixed  w^tth  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  soda. 

••  Five  hundred  graitis  of  dry  albumen  afforded  74  50  grains  of  coal,  of 
•*  which  11'25  were  saline  matter.** 

See  "  CbemicAl  experiments  on  Zoophytes,  with  aomc  Observations  on  th^ 
"  Component  Parta  of  Membrane"  Phil.  Trans.  1800. 
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largp  portion  of  albumen  may  therefore  exist  in  a  fluid,  in- 
capable  of  separation  by  heat,  and  in  the  present  instance  not 
to  be  detected  even  by  acids,  these  reagents  producing  no 
effect  on  the  filtered  solution  just  alluded  tOr 

2.  Mucus  of  the  Oyster* 
The  solution  of  mucus  obtained  by  agitating  oysters  m  wa- 
ter exhibits  to  the  usual  tests  no  traces  of  albumen;  but  when 
aeled  upon  by  electricity  from  the  Voltaic  battery,  a  consider* 
able  and  rapid  coagulation  takes  place  at  the  negatively  elec- 
trified wire. 

3.  Mucxu  of  the  Trachea^  [iff. 
The  other  varieties  of  mucus,  as  from  the  trachea,  the  nose, 
ficc,  agree  with  the  former,  in  affording  abundance  of  albumen 
by  electric  decomposiiion;  whereas  scarcely  any  traces  of  this 
substance  can  be  detected  by  the  tests  of  acids,  heat,  or  alcohol. 
In  these  experiments,  alkaline  matter  was  always  evolved  at 
the  negative,  and  acid  at  the  positive  wire.  IVlinute  researches, 
made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  alkaline 
and  acid  matter  thus  evolved,  showed  the  former  to  consist  of 
toda,  with  traces  of  lime ;  the  latter  of  muriatic  acid,  with 
traces  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  cases  of  saliva,  and  mucus  of 
the  trachea  and  noso:  the  mucus  of  the  oyster  afforded  only 
soda  and  muriatic  acid. 

On  examining  the  proportions  of  alkali  and  acid,  the  former 
seemed  always  to  predominate,  although  in  the  original  fluids 
&o  traces  of  uncombined  alkali  (as  in  the  white  of  egg)  are  to 
be  detected. 

These  results  lead  to  new  ideas  respecting  the  composition 
of  mucus:  Zs  it  a  peculiar  combination  of  muriate  of  soda  and 
^humen?  or  may  it  not  be  a  compound  of  soda  and  albumen, 
in  which   the  alkali  is  not  separable  by  the  usual  modes  of 

I*Qalysis,  but  which  yields  to  the  superior  decomposing  energy 
Qf  dectricity? 
I  .  ,  4.  Bile. 

An  immediate  coagulation  took  place  in  this  secretion,  at 
^*^c  negative  conductor,  the  alburaen  being  tinged  through- 
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out  of  a  green  colour,  arUing  from  die  colouring  matter  itt  tk 
same  time  wrparatcd. 

The  relative  proportion  of  albumen,  separable  by  cU< 
from  different  specimens  of  bx-bile,  was  found  lo  l>c  ItJ 
considerable  variation,  so  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  thU 
cannot  be  gent riilly  depended  upon.  I  have  found  ihc  albuiBei| 
in  bile  to  vary  in  qunnriiy  from  0*5  lo  three  per  cent.;  aod  iti» 
somewhat  rcmnrkable,  that  where  there  is  a  small  quantirp'3^' 
albumen,  thcrr  likewise  the  proportion  of  the  resinous  matte 
of  bile  is  relatively  small.  ^ 

The  tlcctrochemical  decomposition  of   this    fluid    u^c-\ 
beside  the  results  just  mentioned,  a  considerable  qu:;:.;  i, 
soda  ai  the  neg:itive  pole;  and  at  the  positive  pole,  a  mixcor^ 
of  murialic  aod  phosphoric  acids. 

5.  MilL 

In  this  fluid,  the  separation  of  albuminous  matter  at  the  ne- 
gative pole  is  equally  evident,  though  not  so  rapid,  as  in  nw<l 
other  cases.  The  conductors  from  sixty  four- inch  double  plabtSij 
highly  charged,  and  immersed  within  four  inches  of  each  oi 
in  three  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  during  one  hour,  produced  tic] 
appearance  of  curds  and  whey,  the  principal  part  of  the  curfj 
beirtg  collected  in  the  neighbourhnotl  of  the  negative  •wirc,ad[] 
but  little  at  the  positive  wire.  When  this  experiment  wm 
conducted,  as  to  collect  the  products  in  separate  vessels,  the] 
predominating  ingredients  in  the  contents  of  the  ntrg-jiive  mp' 
were  soda  and  traces  of  lime;  and  in  the  positively  elcctrilinl^ 
vessel,  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids* 

After  such  decomposition  of  milk,  the  scrum  siiU  affc 
sugar  of  milk. 

6.  The  Liquor  of  the  Amnios* 
An  opportunity  having  offered  of  examining  this  secrcw 
from  the  human  subject,  in  its  pure  and  fresh  state,  i 
mention  the  general  results  of  its  analysis. 

The  liquor  of  the  amnios  is  almost  perfectly  transparent^] 
bat  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  gradually  turbid,  and  depoail 
a  white  flaky  matter.   It  renders  tincture  of  violets  green, 
while  perfectly  fresh  docs  not  ailcct  litmusi  but  sulphurctu 
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iiydrogcn  is  soon  evolved  from  it,  and  then  it  alighily  reddens 
litmus.  When  heated,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  lets  fall  flakes  of 
coa^Iatcd  albumen.  Acids  render  it  slightl)^  turbid  from  the 
Mine  cause- 
Alkalis  produce  no  change,  unless  when  added  in  consider- 
le  excess:  the  odour  of  amn^onia  is  then  perceptible. 
Electrical  analysis  afforded  albumen  and  soda  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  «ind  muriatic  acid  at  the  positive  pole.  Hence  wc 
learn,  that  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  has  the  properties  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  liquid  albumen.* 


r.  Pus, 
In  the  pus  of  a  healthy  sore,  coagulation  took  place  at  both 
polesf  most  abundantly,  however,  at  the  negative  pole.  A  blight 
degree  of  putrefaction  having  commenced  in  the  pus  which 
<ras  examined,  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  other 
products  of  the  experiment. 

Id  concluding  ibis  section,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  decomposition  of  liquid  albumen  by  Voltaic   clcctJ'icity 
takes  place  in  diifcrcnt  ways,  according  to  the  power  employ- 
ed. With  a  comparatively  high  electrical  power,  the  coagula- 
tion goes  on  rapidl}  at  the  negative  pole,  and  only  very  slowly 
ftl  the  positive  pole;  whereas,  with  an  extremely  low  power, 
the  coagulation  is  comparatively  rapid  at  the  positive  surface, 
iQ  alkaline  solution  of  albumen  surroundiitg  the  negative  pole. 
Thus,  when  the  conductors  from  twcnty.four  four-iuch  double 
/^Utes,  highJy  charged,  were  brought  within  half  an  inch  of 
e'ach  other,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  albumen  (consisting  of  one 
P^rtof  albumen  to  six  of  water),  the  coagulation  was  consider- 
ably more  abundant  at  the  negative  than  at  the  positive  pole: 
^Xaiwhen  the  conductors  were  removed  fiom  each  other  to  a 
*i  istance  of  eight  inches,  or  when  they  remained  at  half  an  incU, 
^oing  connected  with  a  battery  of  six  four-inch  double  plates 
^^»^ly,  the  coagulation  was  only  perceptible  at  the  positive  pole, 
***  consequence  of  the  acid  there  collected.   Hence   we  may 

*  The  difference  iiilhc  rciult*  of  the  analysis  given  Ui  the  text,  and  that  of 
^^    if^rBi  IN  itncl  BvsiVA.nioiil  probably  uiiscs  (Vom  the  liqiior  ofihuam- 
'        '  ho&c  cltL'Tiiiata  nol  havmg- been  jjcrfcclly  recent,  aiid  pcr- 
'.licr  secretions.  See  Annaits  de  Chnmt,  XKXill-  p.  V7<? 
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infer,  that  a  rapTd  abstraction  of  allcali  is  Dcecsaary  to  the  per 
feet  coagulation  of  albumen^  since,  in  the  cases  above  allt 

tOf  the  albumen  remains  in  solution. 


An  Account  of  the  Effects  produced  bij  a  large  quantity  QfL:>\ 
daman  taken  Internalit/^  and  oj"  the  Afeans  used  ts  czrirMr- 
act  those  Effects, 

BV  ALEXANDER  MAHCET,  M.D.  F.R.  S. 

OaeofthcPhyiicunsio  Guy'i  HospltaL 
From  the  Medico-Chiniri^ical  Transactions  for, 1809. 

ON  the  sixth  of  November  last,  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  infom- 
cd  me,  at  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  had  jasc  seenJ 
^^oung  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  taken,  at 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  no  less  than  six  ounces  off  iaudai 
the  whole  of  which  had  remained  in  his  stomach,  and 
brought  on  symptoms  which  appeared  to  threaten  imroedii 
dissolution.  Mr.  Cooper  who  did  not  see  him  till  three  o*i 
that  is  about  five  hours  after  the  accident,  acquainted  roe  tl 
he  had  made  him  swallow,  at  half  past  three  o^clock,  a  solutiooj 
of  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  white  vitriol,  or  sulphat  of 
which  had  produced  some  nausea,  and  had  made  hsm  vOfmC] 
about  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid  which  had  a  strong  smellj 
of  opium;  notwithstanding  which  the  lethargy  had  gradu: 
increased,  and  he  had  at  last  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  io- 
scnsibility.  Some  mustard  had  also  been  adminibtered,  withautj 
any  obvious  effect. 

Mr.  Cooper  having  requested  me  to  see  this  gentlcm.in,  and 
to  take  any  farther  steps  whici.  circumstances  might  &uggcsU 
I  called  upon  him  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  when 
found  him  on  the  floor,  resting  on  his  knees  with  his  body] 
leaning  forwards  and  supported  by  two  friends,  who,  as 
afterwards  learnt,  were  in  the  act  of  laying  him  down  iu  ord^ 
to  let  him  die  in  peace.  His  head  was  hanging  lifeless  on  hii 
breast,  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  countenance  ghastly.  Hx>i 
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>^spiritionwa8slow  and  sonorous^like  the  apoplectic  breathing. 
«ilis iunds  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  beat  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
»ix  strokes  in  a  minute,  in  a  feeble  and  irregular  manner.  All 
the  muscles  ol  his  bo<ly  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  relaxation, 
and  the  flesh  of  his  arms  Ln  particular  felt  singularly  soft  and 
laclasiic. 

Blue  vitriol  or  sulphat  of  copper  being  the  first  remedy  that 
occurred  to  me  tts  likely  lo  produce  v\>miuag;,  about  half  a 
drachm  of  this  substance  was  quickly  dissolved  in  water^  and 
the  patient  being  abrapily  raised  from  the  floor  and  strongly 
shdkeQ»  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  disposed  to  offer  a 
kind  of  feeble  resistance  to  the  attempt  he  saw  us  about  to 
make.  Wc  succeeded,  however,  in  pouring  into  his  throat 
&bout  half  the  qtiantity  of  vitriolatcd  copper,  just  mentioned, 
tliat  is  a  dose  rquivident  to  fifteen  gr.iins,  whiLh  he  swallowed 
vrvh  a  kind  of  agonizing  effort.  Immediately  after  ihia,  hia 
couotenance,  which  had  been  for  an  instant  roused,  became 
bqII  more  ghastly.  But  lie  hnd  scarcely  taken  the  dose  one  mi* 
ttiitc  wheD  be  suddenly  threw  up  a  targe  quantity  of  a  brownish 
fluid,  which  had  a  strong  smell  of  laudanum,  and  was  immedi- 
ately folloued  by  two  or  three  more  gushes  of  the  same  liquid, 
the  whole  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  pints.  He  was 
then  made  to  swallow  some  warm  ^vater,  and  was  dragged  from 
One  room  to  another,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  state  of 
L  'Orpor  above  described.  His  limljs  at  first  were  quite  passive 
■  Atid  lifeless,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  rest,  in  some  de* 
Hg^'vc,  on  his  legs,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  He  conti- 
P**Ued,  however,  with  his  eyes  closed,  (unless  roused  b\  a  loud 
^xsd  sudden  call)  his  pupils  dilated,  and  his  breathing  apoplec- 
V^lc.  I  strongly  recommended  to  his  friends,  who  fortunately 
™^^erc  extremely  active  and  intelligent,  that  he  should  be  kept 
^«ice*sanily  on  his  legs,  and  in  constant  motion  about  his  room. 
When  I  called  again  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  found 
im  so  far  recovered  as  to  walk  about  the  room  supported  by 
^iend.  His  countenance  appeared  more  natural,  and  he  was 
c,  when  urged  by  questions,  to  answer  by  monosyllables 
^Jke  a  man  in  a  state  of  extreme  intoxication.  He  had  vomited 
***€€  or  twice  more  since  1  had  left  him  in  the  afternoon.  He 
Biftve  tne  to  understand  that  he  felt  cold  at  the  pic  of  his  sto* 
Vol .  1.  2  A 
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mach,  hot  on  the  surfiice  of  his  body,  and  cold  in  the  extremi- 
ties- In  spite  of  this  improvement  he  still  bUpt  profoundly, 
and  snored  loudly,  even  whilst  in  the  act  of  walking  about  the 
room;  and  when  forcibly  roused,  he  opened  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant and  fell  again  into  a  deep  slumber-  Mr.  Cooper  saw  him 
also  in  the  evening,  and  we  both  agreed  in  recommending  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  the  same  state  of  forced  activity'  through 
the  night,  that  he  should  take  frequent  doses  of  assafoctida  with 
volatile  alkali,  of  camphor,  or  even  of  musk,  if  other  stimulants 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  active.  It  was  also  agreed  that  kis 
head  should  be  blistered  and  sinapisms  applied  to  his  feet* 
Some  lea  and  coifee,  and  likewise  lemon  juice,  (of  which  he 
had  taken  small  quantities  during  the  evening  with  very  good 
effect,)  were  directed  to  be  frequently  offered  to  him,  and  wc 
strongly  recommended  that  he  should  never  be  longer  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  during  the  night,  without  being  roused, 
in  order  to  lake  cither  some  medicines  or  some  liquid  nour- 
ishment. 

On  calling  the  next  morning,  (November  7th)  I  learnt  that 
he  had  got  so  much  better  by  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  that  his 
friends  had  found  it  unnecessary  to  apply  the  blister,  and  that 
a  few  doses  of  camphorated  julep,  with  assafcetida,  were  the 
only  remedies  he  had  taken.  But  he  had  frequently  ^sipped 
small  quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  and  lemon  juice,  all  of  which 
were  extremely  grateful  to  him.  He  was  prevented  from  going 
to  sleep,  and  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  his  friends,  till  six 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 

On  the  following  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I 
found  him  still  asleep;  but  on  my  approaching  his  bed,  he  rea- 
dily awoke  being  rather  confused  nt  first,  but  soon  recovering 
himself,  he  said,  he  supposed  he  had  slept  three  or  four  hours, 
which  was  exactly  the  case,  and  complained  of  his  throat  being 
sore,  as  if  excoriated.  He  observed  also,  that  a  glysicr  which 
had  been  administered  diu-ing  the  night,  was  coming  away  by 
degrees,  mixed  with  faces,  without  his  being  sensible  of  it,  or 
able  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  following  day  (November  8,)  he  was  able  to  take  a 
walk  out  of  doors.  His  appetite  was  not  yet  returned;  but  he 
was  not  averae  to  taking  food.  He  still  complained  of  soreness 
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in  h\%  throat,  and  also  at  the  root  of  his  tongue,  both  of  which 
were  evidenlly  the  effects  of  the  caustic  antidotes  he  had  swal- 
lotred-  He  had  had  no  passage  through  his  body  since  his  ill- 
ness, except  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  glyster.  He  still 
looked  sallow  and  dejected,  and  complained  of  an  uneasy  scn- 
&ation  ai  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  not,  however,  amounting  to 
paio.  I  advised  him  to  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  calomel, 

la  a  few  days  after  this  he  w;is  perfectly  recovered.  The  cir- 
coaifttaDces  which  occasioned  this  accident  having  no  sort  of 
ooanexioQ  with  the  sjinptoms  which  it  produced,  I  have 
(htyught  it  useless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  them.  But 
I  should  not  omit  to  observe,  that  after  a  strict  inquiry  into  all 
particulars,  it  was  perfectly  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
laudanum  taken  was  actually  six  ounces. 

The  inference  which  may  naturally  be  drawn  from  this  case, 
and  which,  indeed,  induced  me  to  consider  it  as  sufficiendy 
important  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society,  is,  that  neither 
the  lapse  of  several  hours  after  an  accident  of  this  kind,  nor 
the  failure  of  various  means  of  relief,  should  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration and  diligent  repetition  of  the  most  powerful 
rmctic^. 


B    A  Can  of  Artificial  dilatation  of  the  Female  Urethra^  Cifc.  fcfc 

B  BV  H.  L.THOMAS, ESCt  F  R.  S. 

^V  From  the  Medico-Ciiirarg'ical  Ti'jtna actions  for  1809. 

B       SUNDAY,  April  26th,  I  was  called  into  the  country  to  sec 

■  ^  ladyj  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  several  chil- 

*^ren.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  she  had,  without  any  assign- 

I^blc  cause,  laboured  under  a  suppression  of  urine;  as  there  was 
^^  regular  assistance  at  hand,  the  husband  (whose  readings  on 
"^his  subject  had  been  pretty  extensive),  took  upon  himself  to 
*^or<i  her  relief-  With  this  view  he  introduced  an  ivory  ear- 
Picker  into  die  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  water  immediately 
^Owed,  but  as  the  quantity  evacuated  did  not  quite  equal  his 
*3ipe<:tations,  the  instrument  was  introduced  a  second  time. 
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when  it  escaped  from  his  fingers,  and  suddenly  slipt,  as  he  c» 
pressed  it,  with  a  *'  jerk  into  the  body."  When  I  saw  her,  si 
hours  after,  she  was  free  from  pain,  and  with  no  other  unpica 
sant  symptom  than  ihost-  which  might  be  trxpfcted  from  the 
agitated  state  of  her  mind.   Upon  introducing  the  sound  the 
extraneous  substance  wa^  readily  detected,  and  was  as  easily 
laid  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  fine  polypus  forceps,  but  I  found  every 
attempt  to  extract  it  was  anended  with  considerable  pain,  and 
followed  by  a  slight  discharge  of  blood,  appearances  which 
gave  me  reason  to  imngine  that  the  instrument  lay  across  th 
bladder,  with  iis  pointed  extremities  entangled  between  tb 
fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  and  that  much  mischief  might  b 
produced  by  any  farther  attempts  ;it  extraction,    I  therefore 
merely  ordered  an  enema  to  be  administered,  and  directed  her 
to  drink  plentifully  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquids;  [  also 
gave  some  directions  respecting  the  position  of  the  l>ody  at  the 
time  of  evacuating  the  urine,  which  were  to  be  such  as  ioren« 
der  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  the  most  depending  part. 

On  the  Monday  at  two  oVloik,  1  fouful  ilMt  hite  luid  passed 
a  restless  night,  and  was  much  Indisposed;  puLsc  frequent,  face 
flush^^d,  and  the  tongue  furred;  a  siighi  degree  of  icndtmcss 
was  beginning  to  pervade  ihc  whole  of  the  hypogastric  region. 
This  situation  of  the  patient  clearly  pointed  out  flie  propriety 
of  a  speedy  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation;  und  as  1  carae 
provided  with  the  bisioire  cachee,  1  proposed  opening  into  the 
bladder  immediately;  this  proposition  was,  however,  absolutely- 
rejected  by  the  husband,  Irom  the  knowledge  he  had  of  a  case 
of  lithotomy  in  a  female,  whoever  aftcrwaiJs  suffered  from  an 
incontinency  of  urine. 

With  some  hesitation,  and  I  must  confess  with  little  pros- 
pect of  success,  I  introduced  a  piece  of  sponge  tent  into  the 
urethra,  three  inches  long,  and  somewhat  iliicker  than  the  full 
sized  female  sound,  leaving  directions  for  its  removal  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  or  even  sooner,  if  attended  wiih  much  pain 
or  distress.  I  took  care  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  sponge 
separating,  and  any  part  escaping  into  the  bladder,  by  passing 
a  strong  string  through  its  whole  length  secured  at  both  extre- 
mities by  a  double  knot. 
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In  the  evening  I  was  informed  that  she  had  borne  the  tent  for 
two  hours,  without  any  great  degree  of  irrit:uion  taking  place, 
and  that  during  the  whole  lime  the  urine  gradually  escaped.  I 
aeni  anoihcr  piece  of  the  tent  somewhat  lirger  than  the  first, 
desiring  it  to  be  introduced  at  twelve  o*clock  the  following 
morning,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  urethra  till  I  came  to 
her  at  two.  On  mv  arrival  1  found  her  tolerably  well,  and  upon 
withdrawing  the  tent  I  passed  the  fore  finger  of  my  left  hand 
into  the  bladder,  where  I  fcU  the  ear-picker  lying  across  the 
cervix.  At  first  I  conceived  it  impossible,  without  laceration 
lo  disengage  it  fn)m  the  position  in  which  it  appeared  so  firmly 
fixe<l,  hut  by  turning  my  hand«  and  insinuating  the  point  of  the 
fore  finger  underneath,  and  towards  the  blunt  extremity,  it  was 
readily  dislodged,  and  escaped  through  the  ixrcthra,  by  the 

tc  of  my  finger.   It  measured  three  inches  in  length,  one  end 

:ifig  considerably  more  pointed  than  the  other.  I  kept  my 
finger  engaged  in  the  bladder  for  (I  should  guess)  five  min- 
utes after  the  expulsion  of  the  ear-picker,  solely  with  a  v^ew  of 
attending  to  the  contractile  force  of  that  viscus.  The  sensations 
1  experienced  did  not  in  any  way  accord  with  the  ideas  I  bad 
formed,  for  inRtead  of  my  finger  being  firmly  compressed,  as  I 
expected,  by  the  sphincter  muscle  and  bladder  generally,  I 
found  every  where  nothing  elfit-  than  a  soft  pulpy  yielding  sub- 
stance, totally  insensible  lo  any  stimulus  I  could  produce  by  the 
finj^cr  nail;  this  inability  to  contract,  may  perhaps  he  accounted 
for  by  the  partial  distention  of  the  bliidder  for  so  long  a  time 
by  the  *ar-picfcer-  The  same  ngcnt,.howcver,  cannolbc  assign- 
ed as  the  cause  of  the  genend  relaxation  which  had  taken  place 
in  iJie  urethra,  and  which  was  so  vcr\'  complete,  th.u  before  I 
withdrew  my  finger,  I  believe,  had  the  case  required  it,  both 
tV  '  I  !  finger  would  have  passed  into  the  bladder  without 
i)  St  ditficuliy- 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  was  so  well  as  to  preclude 
even  an  excuse  for  any  farther  examination  of  the  parts;  bull 
wa*  given  to  understand  that  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  continued  only  six  hours,  and  that  now  she  possessed  the 
full  powers  of  expelling  it  without  any  otlitr  inconvenicncy 
than  a  alight  degree  of  scalding  in  its  passage  along  the  ure- 
thra. 
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My  view  in  laying  this  case  before  tbe  Society  is  to  »hoi? 
how  readily,  and  with  what  little  pain  the  female  urethra  will 
admit  of  dilatation.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  distention.  Near  a  century  back  it  was 
proposed  by  Douglas;  he  not  only  recommended  sjMmge  for 
this  purpose,  but  also  dried  gentian  root,  as  being  more  gradual 
in  its  expansion,  and  better  fitted  for  the  puqiosc. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  has  given  the  case  of  a  young  girl  where  he 
effected  the  dilatation  by  introducingthecccumof  a  small  ani- 
mal, in  a  collapsed  state,  into  the  bladder,  BUing  it  afterwards 
with  warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe.  This  was  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  cervix  vesica:  opened,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
dilatation  was  so  far  accomplished  as  to  allow  the  calculus  to 
pass  through. 

Why  some  of  these  methods  have  not  been  more  generally 
adopted  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  the  incontinency  of  urine  which 
occasionally  has  been  observed  to  succeed  to  great  distentioo 
of  the  urethra  is  the  reason  of  their  having  !)een  laid  aMdc; 
with  what  propriety,  however,  may  be  questioned,  for  1  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  this  unpleasant  symptom  as  frequently  oc- 
curs after  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  as  it  is  now  usually  per- 
formed. ^ 

We  have  many  well  authenticated  cases  on  record  where 
calculi,  of  a  size  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  have  been  expelled 
from  the  bladder  by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  its  own  muscles. 
Heister  has  related  from  good  authority  several  instances  of 
the  kind,  a  very  remarkable  case  is  also  given  by  Dr.  IVIoli* 
neux,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  where 
a  stone  was  voided  by  a  woman,  "  the  circumference  of  which 
"  measured  the  longest  way  7  '^  inches,  and  round  about  where 
•'  it  was  thickest  5|  inches,  its  weight  near  2^  ounces  troy-" 

If  these  relations  can  be  credited,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  cause  in  a  young  and 
healthy  female  subject,  and  where  the  bladder  is  free  from  did*^ 
ease,  why  a  very  large  stone  may  not  be  extracted  without  the 
use  of  any  other  instrument  than  die  forceps,  the  urethra  hav- 
ing first  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  means  of  the  sponge  tcata* 
for  this  purpose  the  blades  of  the  forceps  need  not  be  so  thick 
and  strong  as  those  commonly  employed- 
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It  may  be  often  observed,  that  muacular  fibres,  when  once 
stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  fi.  e.)  beyond  their  capability  of 
immediaicty  reacting,  will  admit  of  very  considerable  clonga* 
tion  without  tearing,  and  yet  shall,  when  the  cause  is  removed, 
perfectly  and  very  speedily  recover  their  original  powers. 
When  the  luxation  of  the  femur  takes  place  downwards,  wc 
observe  the  great  gluteus  muscle  upon  the  stretch,  almost  to 
breaking:  before  the  reduction  can  be  accomplished  the  fibres 
will  be  still  farther  elongated,  yet  after  this  violence  of  cxten* 
sioo,  lacemtton  of  the  fibres  hardly  ever  happens,  and  when  the 
muscles  are  again  restored  to  their  former  situation,  their  func* 
tjons  become  as  perfect  in  a  few  days  as  if  no  injury  had  been 
siuiUuned.  That  sphincter  muscles  are  possessedof  similar  pow- 
ers, the  above  case  will,  I  think,  in  great  measure  prove,  in  ad- 
ilitioEi  lo  which  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following. 


A  gentleman  of  an  inactive  and  sedentary  disposition  had 
for  many  years  suffered  from  constipated  bowels,  which  in- 
creased to  that  degree  that  the  most  active  cathartics  failed  in 
producing  the  desired  effect.  By  the  advice  of  a  practitioner, 
whom  he  consulted  in  Paris,  he  daily  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum u  piece  of  flexible  cane  C^bout  a  finger^s  thickness),  where 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  until  the  desire  for  evacuating  the 
faeces  came  on.  This  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  for  more  than 
m  twelve  month  he  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  any  other 
means.  One  morning,  being  anxious  to  fulBl  a  particular  en- 
gagement in  good  time,  in  his  hurry  he  passed  the  stick  farther 
Up,  and  with  less  caution  than  usual,  when  it  was  suddenly 
sucked  up  into  the  body,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  fin<j;ers.  This 
accident,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  free  discharge  of  the 
faeces,  and  the  same  evacuation  regularly  took  place  every  day, 
whilst  the  stick  remained  in  the  gut.  It  was  seven  days  after- 
wards when  I  first  saw  him;  he  was  in  a  very  distrcsstad  state, 
with  every  symptom  of  fever,  tension  of  thf  abdomen,  and  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  Ills  relative* 
and  friends  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  his  case; 
and  nothing  less  than  the  urgency  of  his  sufferings,  could  ever 
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have  prevailed  upon  him  to  diacloae  it  to  me.  Such  were  his 
fcelmgs  on  the  occasion,  that  a  violent  hysteric  fit  was  brought 
on  by  ihe  mere  recital  of  what  he  termed  his  folly. 

Upon  exdmination  with  my  finger,  per  anum,  no  part  of  the 
cane  could  be  diacov«rcd;  but  one  end  of  it  was  readily  felt 
projecting  (as  it  were)  ihrough  the  parielcs  of  the  abdomen, 
midway  bt-twt;en  the  ilium  and  the  umbilicus  on  the  right  side. 
The  slightest  pressure  upon  this  part  gave  htm  exquisite  pain* 

After  repeated  trials  I  was  at  length  enabled,  with  a  Ixjuglc 
to  feel  one  extrcm'u)  of  the  stick  lodged  high  up  in  the  rectum; 
but  without  being  able  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  stone  forceps. 
To  allay  the  irritation  for  (he  present,  an  emollient  clyster, 
with  tincu  opii.  3iji  ^as  given,  which  passed  without  the  least 
impediment,  and  did  not  return.  On  the  next  examination,  tMro 
hours  aftrr,  I  found  the  sphincter  ani  considerably  dilated,  and 
by  a  continued  perseverance  to  increase  it,  the  relaxation  be- 
came so  complete,  that  in  about  twenty  minutes  1  was  enabled 
to  introduce  one  finger  after  the  other,  until  the  whole  hand 
was  engaged  in  the  rectum. 

I  found  the  end  of  the  stick  jammed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sa- 
crum, but  by  bending  the  body  forwanl  it  was  readily  disen- 
gaged, and  cxtnicted.  Its  length  was  nine  inches  and  a  half, 
with  one  extremity  vcr)'  ragged  and  uneven. 

I'or  several  days  after,  the  situation  of  the  patient  was  highly 
critical,  the  local  injury,  joined  to  the  perturbation  of  his  mind| 
brought  on  symptoms  truly  alarming.  At  length  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaciifm  to  witness  his  complete  recovery;  and  he  has  ever 
since  (more  than  two  years  ago)  enjoyed  good  health,  and  the 
regular  action  of  the  bowels,  without  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cines, or  any  other  aid. 
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Jphservatiofu  pn  the  Digc»tion  of  the  Stomach  after  Deaths 

BY  ALLAN  BURNS, 

fnibcr  of  the  Ro>ii  College  of  Surgrons  in  Londoa.  and  Lecturer  on' 
Aiutomy  and  Surgery  in  Gl.i«gn«f. 

From  ibc  Edinburgh  Mcdicttl  and  Surgical  Jo.irnftl  t»r  10]  a 

WHILE  inspecting  dead  bodies,  ihi-  stoiniich  has  repeatedly 
bceo  found  eroded^  in  subjects  where  the  previous  »>  mjnotns 
gave  no  reasoa  to  expect  such  an  occurrence.  Yrt^  till  1:Ucly, 
appearances  were  ascribed  by  those  who  saw  ihcm  ioU!s<rasf; 
■bd  the  cases  were  described  with  peculiar  cure,  In-cu^f  \.i\cy 
Verc  thought  to  illustrate  the  extensive  disorganization  tohich 
might  take  place,  without  being  accompanied  by  ch.ir.tflerisuc 
symptoms*  and  without  causing  death.  This  is  liardU  to  be 
WOmkrvd  att  when  wc  remember,  that  our  forefathers  enter* 
tuned  mistaken,  and  too  frtqucndv  preposterous,  notions  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  sioroach.  They  knew  thai  iht  food 
was  digested  in  this  viscus;  but  instead  of  investigntint;  the 

,v  '  '  rxgulate  this  procesh,  they  wasttd  their  time  in  idU 
^,  about  the  suppn^ititinita  cflFvcts  of  frrmrntati"n, 
trituration,  and  putrefaction;  the  agfuvy  of  the  gastric  juice 
washy  them  romplctely  neglectcfU  ]Mr.  J'-hn  Hunter,  and  some 
enlightened  physiologists,  his  Loniem[)orarieR,  discarding  the 
iiifluence  of  imaginary  causes,  began  to  examine  the  dige«itivc 
process.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry^  new  facts  prtjs-  ntcd 
themselves;  the  stomach  was  found,  not  only  to  afford  a  loiJg- 
ncnt  to  the  food,  white  the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on, 
but  also  it  was  discovered,  that,  either  bv  its  own  vrflsrls.  or 
by  those  at  the  termination  of  the  cesrtphiigus,  a  pec«diur  Buid 
was  Secreted,  a  fluid  possessed  of  the  curious  property  of  dia- 
solving  the  food,  and  redticing  it  to  a  pultaceous  mis'*.  Tliif 
waa  a  material  improvement  in  the  hisioiy  of  the  fonciion  of 
digestion;  it  was  anew  fact',  whih  the  comprehensivr  mind  of 
Mr.  Hunter  soon  saw  might  be  advan*3g*'ouslv  eniploved  in 
illustration  of  sevend  of  iho  phenomena  observed  during  dis- 
ACClion.  He  especially  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
the  cases  of  erosion  of  the  stomach,  and  he  satU£ictorily  dc* 
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monstrated,  that  gcncr;illy  this  was  produced  by  agents  acting 
liter  death.  He  likewise  proved,  beyond  a  doubt«  that  during 
fife  the  stomacii  resiyts  the  action  of  ihr  fluid  which  dissolves 
ihc  food;  but  he,  at  tht  same  time,  made  it  plainly  appear,  that 
thr  gastric  juice  is,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  capable  of  dis- 
solviag  the  sinmnch  which  formed  it,  and  whioh  had,  during 
life,  resisted  its  action  by  it&  vital  principle.  Dr.  Adams  ima- 
gines, that  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  it  was  only  under  certain 
circumstances  of  death  that  this  digestion  of  the  stomach  would 
actually  happen.  "  But,  for  this  purpose,  he  saw  that  the  ani- 
mal must  he  in  health  immediately  before  death,  otherwiae, 
neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  of  the  secretion  would  be  equal 
to  the  purpose.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  by  the  instances  in 
which  he  saw  the  stomach  digi-sted.  Both  were  men  who  had 
died  from  a  violent  death;  both  had  been  previously  113  suffi- 
cient health  to  eat  a  heartx-  meal.  The  fair  inicrence  from  these 
was,  that  when  men  die  of  disease,  the  appetite  usunlly  ceases^ 
and  probably  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  also."*  Dr« 
Adams  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me,  when  I  point  out  an  error  he 
has  committed.  Mr*  Hunter,  in  his  observations,  details  the 
history  of  three  examples  in  which  the  stomach  was  digested- 
Two  of  the  men  died  shortly  after  having  had  their  skulls 
fractured,  and  the  third  was  "  a  man  who  had  been  hanged.^f 
Dr.  Adams  also  appears  to  rac  to  have  drawn  an  inference  from 
the  two  cases  which  he  docs  notice,  by  no  means  warranted  by 
the  general  tenor  of  Mr-  Hunter's  essay.  Although  the  indivi- 
dual cases  which  Mr.  Hunter  adduces  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
solution  of  the  stomach  after  death,  were  subjects  who  had  been 
deprived  of  life  by  violence;  still,  in  no  part  of  his  paper,  docs 
he  limit  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  stomach,  to  such 
as  have  been  killed  by  violence.  Indeed,  it  is  so  much  the  re- 
verse, that  he  inculcates,  that  there  arc  few  dead  bodies  in 
which  the  stomach  is  not  in  some  measure  dissolved.  Nay,  he 
declares,  "  that  there  is  frequently  a  considerable  aperture 
made  in  this  viscus,  and, in  many  subjects,  this  digestive  powct 
extends  much  farther  than  through  the  stomach-  I  have  often 


•  Adams's  Observations  on  Morbid  Poisr>ns.  2d  edition,  p.  30 
t  Hunter's  Observations  on  Differtion,  p.  185. 
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found  that,  afbr  it  had  dissolved  the  stomach  at  the  usual 
placCf  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  come  into  contact  with 
the  spIecD  and  diaphragm,  had  partly  dissolved  the  adjacent 
side  of  the  spleen,  and  had  dissolved  the  diaphragm  quite 
through,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  had  even  affected  the  lungs  in  a  small 
degree*"*  I  would  here  bog  leave  to  inquire,  is  it  probablci 
that  one  so  accurate  in  his  statement,  and  so  faithful  in  his  dc- 
scriptfron,  a%  Mr.  Hunter  must  be  allowed,  even  by  his  oppo- 
tUAls,  to  have  been,  would  have  used  such  expressions  had  he 
ncrdy  aecn  the  three  cases  which  he  particularizes.  It  is  quite 
incredible,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  Dr.  Adams  came  to  fall  into 
such  an  error.  I  have  from  Mr.  Hunter's  own  paper  proved, 
that  he  had  really  seen  subjects  having  the  stomach  digested, 
besidrs  these  he  has  specihed;  but,  as  these  cases  were  the  first 
vrhjch  came  under  his  observation,  they  seem  to  have  made  the 
most  lasting  impression.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunter  wrote,  many  have  embraced  the 
opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Adam^j,  that  solution  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  never  does  take  place,  except  where  the  person  has 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  life.  Yet  I  do  not  conceive  that  Mr. 
Hunter  cither  sanctions  thib  opinion,  or  that  he  was  the  one 
who  brought  it  into  notice.  We  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  his 
essay,  where  it  is  clearly  stated,  that  he  had  met  with  digestion 
io  the  stomach  in  some  who  had  died  a  natural  death.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  explicit  than  the  statement  which  Mr.  Hunter 
gives,  when  he  says,  that  for  some  lime  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
explain  these  solutions  of  the  stomach,  especially  as  "  they 
were  most  frequent  in  those  who  had  died  of  violent  deaths*'* 
No  man  will  believe  that  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  this  way,  if  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
digestion  of  the  stomach,  except  after  deadi  from  violence. 
Wire  this  point  merely  of  a  speculative  nature,  and  were  iu 
decision  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  would  consider  the 
time  employed  in  discussing  it,  as  little  better  than  misspent^ 
htit  when  I  consider,  that  it  is  one  on  which  the  practitioner 
may  be  called  to  give  his  opinion,  In  a  situation  whcro  thiitopi- 


*  Hunter's  OLsmotioin,  p.  186 
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DJnn  mav  determine  the  late  of  a  criminal^  I  cannot  but  view  it 
aft  an  imp  >rtjr.t  question,  which  i(  is  the  duty  of  cvtry  one  to 
diJcidjtc  til  the  tiimost  of  hifi  ibility.  This  consideration,  and 
hntfcg;  h;id  ftonie  opportunity  of  investigating  this  subject,  has 
induicd  mr  to  collect  the  obstrrvations  which  I  had  m;idc  dur* 
log  the  dissection  of  those  bodips  in  which  I  found  the  sto* 
mtiv'h  digi'Strd.  These  observations  have  led  me  to  conclude^ 
thai  digistii>n  of  iht  stomach  uficr  death,  is  neither  so  rare  in 
il*»  occurrence  as  some  huvc  imagined,  nor  is  it  confined  to  such 
subjects  A!)  hnU  been,  previousto  death,  in  a  healthy  coadition; 
and  they  have  also  dcmonstr;itcd,  that  other  parts  of  the  sto- 
machy besides  Uic  large  end,  may  be  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice. 

That  the  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  after  death  is 
not  a  verv  rare  occurrence,  I  think  myself  authorized  to  infer, 
from  my  having  examined  oincbodiesin  which  the  solution  had 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  made  holes  of  consider- 
able sizf*  through  th;it  viscus.  Besides  these  nine  instances  ia 
which  the  digestion  r»f  part  of  the  stomach  was  complete,  I  have 
hud  octasion  lo  see,  in  opening  this  viscus,  various  degrees  of 
dissolution  of  its  villous  coal.*  In  some  of  these  cases  the  ap- 
prariinccH  presented  were  sinnilar  to  those  described  by  Mr* 
Hunter,  but  in  others  there  were  considerable  differences.  Ia 
the  bodies  examined  hy  Mr.  H.  "the  parts  acted  on  appear 
smooth,  thin  ami  more  transparent,  and  the  vessels  will  be  seen 
ramif\infl5  in  its  substance;  and,  upon  squeezing  the  blood  from 
the  Wgir  in  the  smaller  branches,  it  will  be  found  to  pass  out 
at  the  dijjfesied  ends,  and  appear  like  drops  on  its  inner  sur* 
face."t  This  condition  of  the  vessels,  which  by  Mr.  H.  is  made 
a  prominent  fe^tiure  in  those  cases  where  the  digestion  of  the 
stomach  has  been  produced  by  ihe  gastric  juice,  does  not  inva- 
riably actonipany  such  solution.  In  three  of  the  subjects  which 
1  have  dissected,  there  was  no  appearance  of  vessels  ramifying 

•  U  w.UpfcncPiilly  befuuml  thxt.  where  llio  coats  of  tlic  stomach  arc  softcri- 
cdhy  Liu-  K  .fci^Ji"  jiii'fi.  ilic  vessels  ure  unnhlc  to  resist  v.he  f>*pce  of  the  6_y- 
ri'^tf  in  iujeclinj  the  b<Kly.  In  aiicli  snl)j»  rts  \vv  thcrclort  6nH  the  c&Wly  of 
(ht  It  tit.icli  tiiicd  witli  \v;hx,  uid  wc  UkcwuHsM^cmutteaiof  it  cuUccCrdbc- 
twerp  Ml  ei'.i\s  ntUie  viscus. 

f  Hunter :.  ObBcrraUona,  p.  1B6. 
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»n  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  In  accounting  for  the  want  of 
tfiwe  vessels,  some  have  given  one  e^tpUnacion,  while  others 
have  attempted  a  different  one.  Ti>  mc  it  has  appeared,  that 
time  has  been  wasted  on  this  inquiry.  Wc  are  not  to  look  for 
an  explanation  of  this  difference  fruin  Mr.  Humerus  descrip- 
lioo*  a«  arising  from  the  panicular  part  of  the  stomach  acted 
on  in  the  different  cases;  nt«ihcr  are  wc  to  imagine  that  the 
sta^*  of  the  process  at  which  we  examine  the  body  will  assist 
us  in  this  invesiijjjution.''  We  are  rather  to  obtain  an  cX|Tl;ma- 
tjon  of  this  fact,  imm  contcmpl  (tin^  the  differences  of  condi- 
tion of  the  differunt  individuals  at  the  time  of  death.  Were  not 
the  subjects  whose  cases  Mr.  Hunter  has  detailed,  men  cut  off 
by  violence,  in  the  fulness  of  healih,  their  stomachs,  at  the 
time,  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food  to  vigorous  action,  and 
the  process  of  digestion  at  the  instant  of  dt^ath  going  on  brisk- 
ly, circumstances  under  whicii  it  i»  reasonable  to  infer  that  all 
the  bloodvessels  would  be  filled  with  blood,  which  it  is  evi« 
dent,  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  depriving  them  of  life, 
would  be  detained  in  the  veins?  This  being  the  state  of  his 
subjects  at  the  moment  of  deAth,  we  shall  not  wonder  that, 
when  he  afterwards  opened  the  bodies,  he  could  squeeze  the 
bioo<t  from  the  digc*»ted  ends  of  the  vessels.  In  three  of  my 
atlbjects  in  whom  I  found  the  stomach  digested,  and  this  ap- 


*  It  hafl  1>ccn  stippovctl,  thot  tlic  appca.i'ance  of  the  vesarU  described  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  M-ill  only  Ik  met  witit  in  sulutidn  uf  the  gi'ejU  end  uftUe  stomach. 
Ai  thia  point  tlie  stumoch  rccetvcs  the  vaiji  brcvia,  frum  the  splenic  vessels. 
conseciiiently  tltt:  bloodvL-ft&cU  ure  lierc  butli  Vax^mt  and  more  numerous  tbari 
eUewlierc,  and  Iiencfl,  wUt-n  Uiis  viscus  i»  dissolved,  they  are  found  in  tlic 
state  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Olbcfs  ai^iiin  hare  cunlendcd,  thot  llie  ron<1itiu»  of  the  bViodretsels  dues 
Boidcpt-itdon  the  part  nl'tltc  sUimsirh  u'*tfd  ow^  butisiulcly  rcpilatwiby  lh« 
vtv^ofsoUtlion  at  which  we  int>r>cct  the  paru.  If,  say  they,  we  exrtminc  Uie 
•tnxnach*  when  its  inner  coal  has  cliicfly  btcti  acted  on,  ihe  vessels  wll  be 
»ecn  ramlfving  on  those  costs  which  are  only  p.-ii-tially  uflcctcil,  and  bl  (kI 
nay  be  »qllel^£cdf^um  tJie  ends  of  die  vessels;  but  if  a  complete  pcrforikUup. 
h*ve  been  made,  we  can  neither  see  vesitels  riiihifyiof^  on  the  dissolved  pm-t, 
oor  (brec  blond  fromlJieir  ends.  Now,  ]  brlievc  U  will  tte  found  thai  ncillicr 
■Ttliose  afTord  a  sjttisfactury  explan^tifin  of  the  point  in  tjucstjoni  but  »s  thcsr 
opinions  ire  contained  in  pufieri)  puliltshcd  repu-ding-  u  hite  case  which  occur* 
red  in  Liverpool,  IntoadtscuiisiuM  uf  Uic  merits  of  which  t  do  not  wish  to  cri' 

ti  1  forbear  to  make  any  furUi«r  comments  on  tliem^ 
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pearancc  of  the  vessels  warning,  ihc  condition  of  the  mdivida- 
als  at  the  time  of  dfath  was  very  dlfifercnt  from  what  it  had 
been  in  Mr<  Hunter's  cases.  In  ihe  former,  the  people  were 
mrorn  out  by  debilitating  diseases;  they  were  cmacinted  and 
anasarcouSf  with  hardly  any  blood  in  their  vessels,  and  not  a 
great  deal  even  in  their  hearts.  I  was  not  therefore  surprised, 
when  I  found  no  blood  in  the  gastric  vessels  of  these  subjects. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  more  astonishing  had  these  been 
found  containing  blood,  vrhile  the  vessels  of  all  the  neighbour- 

ig  viscera  were  empty.  I  have  with  confidence  ascribed  the 
[volution  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  in  these  cases,  to  the  gas- 

•ic  juice,  and  in  proof  shall  hereafter  mention  the  cflect  pro- 
:ed  on  those  parts  in  contact  with  the  hole  in  the  stomach* 
The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  show,  I  chink,  that  di- 
gestion of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  take  place  under  two 
very  different  conditionsof  the  body-  They  prove,  that  although 
such  solution  is  most  frequent  in  those  who  h;»ve  been  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  life  when  in  full  health,  that  it  is  not  conRned  to 
those  alone,  hut  does,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  which 
perhaps  we  may  never  become  acquainted,  occur  in  those  who 
have  died  from  lingering  and  debilitating  diseases.  This  last 
position  I  bring  forsvard  supported  by  complete  proof,  without 
which  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  it  public,  sinc«  it  is 
50  opposite  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  majiy  whose  authority  ow 
such  subjects  is  deservedly  high.  IVrhaps  this  idea  may  have 
originally  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Air.  Hunur  not  hav- 
ing been  so  explicit  as  we  could  have  wished  he  had  been.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  opinion  is  at  present  so  prevalent, 
that  some  practitioners  of  eminent  abilities  who  have  lately 
written  on  this  subject,  have  asserted,  that  thty  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  the  stomach  can  be  dissolved  by  the  gas- 
tric juice  in  a  person  in  a  state  of  debility  at  the  time  of  death. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  mistaken  notion  which  seems  to  be  atpre- 
.sent  entertained  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hunter  taught,  that  di- 
gestion of  the  stomach  after  death  was  occasioned  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach; 
consequently  it  followed,  as  a  fair  inference  from  this  doctrine, 
that  the  coats  of  this  viscus  will  only  be  acted  on  at  that  part 
on  which  the  contents  of  die  stomach  rested.  In  Mr.  timiter^ft 
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the  gfcac  rod  of  the  stomach,  which  in  thr  soptoe  po&i- 
Ftbc  body  is  the  most  depending  part  of  this  viscus,  uris 
lo  be  chiefly  affected;  a  fact  which  tended  to  coTToborate 
and  support  his  opinion^  and  to  render  extrcmeh  probable  hts 
conjecture.  Bat  this  assertion,  coming  fronx  Mr.  Hunter,  hid 
ft  bad  effect;  for  when  practitioners  met  with  instances  of  solu- 
Bon  of  odicr  parts  of  the  stomach  than  the  great  cad,  they  ap- 
plied to  his  essay  for  information  on  this  point;  but  finding 
nothing  there  to  render  it  even  probable  that  such  solution 
might  be  effected  b>-  the  gastric  juice,  other  causes  were  sought 
for.  Poison  has  been  called  in  to  account  for  the  appeanince; 
ati;l  life  of  the  person  supposed  to  have  administered 

the ...:oiis  substance  might,  it  is  evident,  be  brought  into 

dtngtr.  As  Mr.  Hunter  was  seldom  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
nces  from  an  insufficient  number  of  facts,  any  doctrine 
chcd  by  him  must  be  rejected  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  not  until  we  have  satisfactory  proof  of  its  fallacy.  In  the 
prtscni  case,  Mr.  Hunter  has  surely  deviated  from  his  usual 
caution,  in  forming  the  opinion  that  the  great  cml  of  the  sto- 
mach  will  be  the  only  part  of  the  stomach  acted  on.  The  follow* 
inghistor)'  will  show  that  he  had.  About  ten  months  ago  I  had 
occasion,  two  days  after  death,  to  open  the  body  of  a  very  ema- 
ciated and  anasarcous  young  girl,  who  had  died  from  scrofu* 
loua  enlargement  of  the  mcsenicTic  glands.  On  raising  the  co- 
verings of  the  abdomen,  the  stomach,  which  was  empty,  pre* 
sented  Itself  to  view,  with  its  front  dissolved.  The  aperture 
was  of  nn  oblong  shape,  about  two  inches  in  its  long  diameter, 
«uul  an  inch  in  its  short,  with  tender,  flocculent,  and  pulpy 
edges.  This  I  demonstrated  to  the  pupils  attending  my  class; 
And  I  especially  called  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  liver, 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  hole,  had  no  impression  made  on 
it*  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  placed  uU  the  parts  aaihey 
had  been,  stitched  up  the  abdomen,  and  laid  the  l)ody  aside  in 
a  cold  situation  for  two  days.  Then  I  opened  it  again,  in  pre- 
sexicc  of  the  same  gcnderaen,  and  we  found  that  now  the  liver, 
where  it  lay  over  the  dissolved  part  of  the  stomach,  was  pulpy; 
its  peritoneal  coat  was  completely  dissolved,  and  its  substance 
was  tender  to  a  considerable  depth.  At  this  time  the  other 
parts  of  the  liver  were  equally  solid  as  before;  and  as  yet  every 
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part  of  the  suliject  was  free  from  putrefaction.  The  posterior 

face  of  the  stomachi  oppofiitc  to  the  hole,  was  (lis&olvcd,  all  ea^ 

l>t  ihe  peritoneal  coatj  at  least  thr  Intrrnal  co;its  were  rcrvJer- 

palpy  and  glutinous.  Thr  peritoneal  covering  had  become 

longy  and   more   transparent   than  it   ought  to  have  been. 

n-re  was  no  blood  contained  in  either  the  vessels  of  the  sto- 

.\ch,  or  other  abdoniinal  viscera.  The  appearance  of  the  dis- 

)lved  part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  thai  part  of 

the  liver  which  was  over  the  hole,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 

lat  the  solution,  in  this  case,  was  really  prorluced  by  the  gas- 

'ic  juice-  This  being  certain,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention, 

lai  ihc  situation  of  the  aperture  was  diflTereni  from  what  it  had 

:en  in  any  oi   Mr.  Hunter's  cases.    It  was  seated  on  the  fore 

tSitt  of  the  stomach,  about  an  inch  distant  from  the  p^'lorus, 

midway  between  the  smaller  and  greater  curvatures  of 

lis  vistus,  at  a  part  of  the  stomach  with  which  the  gastric 

e  could  not  have  come  into  contact,  as  the  body  had  con- 

Itandy  been  in  the  supine  posture. 

The  same  fact  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  other  two  subjcctaj 
but  the  particulars  of  these  cases  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
fo  detail,  after  the  full  account  I  have  given  above. 

If,  then,  the  stomach  was  not  acted  on  by  fluid  contained  In 
Us  cavity,  how  came  ii  to  be  dissolved?  To  me  ji  appears,  that 
'e  cnr.not,  with  propriety,  ascribe  the  digestion  of  the  stomach, 
in  every  case,  to  the  gastric  juice  which  has  been  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  that  viscus.  We  are  more  properly  to  refer  it,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  retained  in  the 
'esacls  which  had  secreted  it.  If  this  be  admitted  to  be  a  cor- 
rect explunaiion  of  the  fiict,  that  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  is 
sumetimcs  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  we  shall  cease  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  dissolution  of  other  parts  of 
this  viscus,  besides  the  large  end.  We  shall  learn,  that  the  part 
acted  on  must  varj*,  according  to  the  place  of  the  stomach 
where  the  gastric  juice  is  returned  in  the  apparatus  which  »€' 
crcted  it,  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  explain  some  cascs^ 
which,  at  present,  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  observations 
'ef  MriHunter. 

I  cannot  finish  these  remarks,  without  calling  the  attemion  t9 
one  point  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  case:  I  allude  to  the  state 


or  ibe  neighbouring  viscera,  at  ihc  opt;aing  of  the  body,  two 
Jay&  after  death.  At  th^  time,  Dt-^ae  o\  thcod  were  m  any  de- 
gree affected;  yet  it  has  been  seeD,  that  when  the  subject  had 
been  aDowcd  to  lie  tor  other  two  '^  '  "  r»f  ihtr  liver,  in 

contact  with  the  dissolved  porti*)n  :      i,  was  alft-j  in  a 

uate  of  soluticm.  At  this  stage,  the  coats  of  the  stonaach  oppo- 
site to  the  liolc  Were  likewise  actrtl  on.  h  is,  therefore,  lo  be 
remembered,  injudicial  in^esiigntions  into  the  cause  oi  disso- 
Itttkm  of  the  coats  of  this  viscuB,  that  the  appearances  will 
varx-,  according  to  the  period  after  death  at  which  the  body  Vi 
examined* 

The  opinion,  of  the  digestion  of  the  stomach  being  produced 
by  that  portion  of  the  gastric  juice  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
this  vUcus,  will  be  found  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Everard  llotnei 
hi  hts  paper  *^  on  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  spleen."  Mr. 
Home  supposes,  that  the  human  stomach  is  divided  by  a  muscu- 
lar  contraction,  into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric  portion;  and  he  fur- 
ther believes,  that,  in  the  first,  the  f<iod  is  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice.  It  is  there  that  it  is  reduced  to  the  pultaceous  mass^ 
which  afterward  is  propelled  into  the  pyloric  cysc,  where  the 
cbyle  is  separated  from  it.  *^  That  the  K>od  is  dissolved  in  the 
^4Urdiac  portion  of  the  human  stomach,  is  proved,  by  that  part 
on/i/ being  found  digested  after  death}  the  instances  of  which 
are  sufRcicmly  numerous  to  require  no  addition  being  made  to 
them.  ITiis  could  not  take  place,  unless  the  solvent  liquor  xvns 
deposited  there."  I  do  not  preicud  to  decide  on  the  propriety 
of  Mr,  Home's  opinion,  rtgarding  the  part  of  the  stomach  in 
which  tlie  food  is  digested,  but  1  think  the  cases  which  I  have 
mcntioticd  go  a  considerable  way  to  disprove  ii.  But  here,  I 
must  point  out  the  fallacy  of  one  point  of  his  statement.  Have 
wc  not  seen  that  the  fore  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
has  actually  been  found  digcited  after  death?  and  having  seen 
this,  are  we  not,  equally  with  Mr.  Home,  authorized  to  infer, 
that  the  food  is  alike  digested  in  the  pyloric,  as  in  the  cardiftC 
portion  of  this  viscus.  It  may  be  said,  that  as  the  stomach  wa« 
not,  in  these  cases  where  its  pyloric  end  was  dissolved,  divided 
mto  two  cavities,  the  gastric  juice,  which  was  originally  dcpo* 
sh  '  :  V  cardiac  porrion,  might,  in  moving  die  body,  have 
p.i  the  pyloric  part,  anU  thus  dissolved  its  coats.  'I  ho 
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case  which  I  have  detailed  at  length  mtUI  refute  this  idea.  In 
it,  the  solution  took  place  at  a  part  of  the  stomach  where  it 
could  not  have  occurred,  had  it  been  occasioned  by  fluid  lodg- 
ed in  its  cavity.  While  I  thus  object  to  one  part  of  Mr.  Home's 
puper,  it  is  but  justice  to  add.  that  I  often  have  found  the  sto- 
tnach^  as  he  dc»cribfs,  divided  by  a  muscular  coDtraction  into 
cartttac  and  p^lor!c  cysts. 

It  muy,  ptrha)»9,  be  expected,  that  I  should  now  assign  a 
n.-a:*on,  why  the  .solution  takes  place  in  some  subjects  and  not 
in  (iihrrs-  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  explanation  which  Dr. 
Ad.'inis  has  given  of  this  fact,  yet,  (  know  so  liitle  concerning 
this  pan  of  the  subject,  that  I  feci  mysnrlf  neither  warranted  to 
adf'pt  or  Tf  jeci  his  explanntion  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
as  Dr.  Adams  believes,  it  depends  on  the  suddenness  of  actual 
death,  as  put  in  opposition  to  apparent  death,  or>  whether  it 
arises  from  some  alteration  in  ihc  quality  of  the  gastric  juice. 
At  all  events,  I  considtr  it  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  to  have 
pointed  out  the  facts  whirh  I  have  detailed,  regarding  the  di- 
gestinn  of  the  stomach.  I  leave  it  therefore  to  others,  to  explain 
the  immediate  circumstances,  rendering  the  stomach  liable  to 
be  dissolved. 

As  in  s'»mc  degree  conofcled  with  the  accounts  given  of  th< 
dig'-stion  of  the  stomach  after  dtath,  I  may  mention,  that,  in 
four  instances,  (  have  found  every  part  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
noU  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rectum,  dissolved  into  a  pulpy  glutinous  mass, 
transparent,  and  bearing  some  restrmblance  to  thick  starch* 
Not  a  sinjjle  point  of  either  the  stomach  or  intestinal  tube,  but 
vas  so  nutch  acLtd  on,  that  it  tore  whenever  it  was  even  gently 
touched.  The  OT hi  r  viscera  were  not  acted  on.  The  subjects  ■ 
were  >oung  children,  fiit,  and  free  from  putrefaction,  and  in  i 
whose  b<?dies  [  c  uld  distinguish  nathingsatist'actory  to  account 
for  death.  In  all  of  them,  the  abdomen,  when  opened,  emitted 
a  fcouv  smell.  As  I  never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  uniform 
solution  of  the  bowels  in  a  body,  with  the  history-  of  which  I 
had  been  acquainted  prrvioiu  to  death,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
more  fully,  lor  the  present,  iulo  the  history  of  the  cascs  which  L 
have  exiimiiied.  I  may,  however,  add,  that  I  never  obsen'ed 
an  occurrence  of  this  kind  except  during  the  summer  months. 

GlaagoWf  January  1, 1810. 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 

An  Essay  on  Btjdrocephalu*  Acutus;  or^  Dropsy  of  the  BratH'. 
By  JofinChrijne^  M,  D.  EJin,  1808.  8r<:.  /i^.  218. 

Frrim  Ihe  Eilinborgh  Mcdicil  anil  Sitvjipcal  J.'urnal  for  iSjB. 

ALTHOUGH  ihc  more  prominent  and  characieriBiic  fea- 
tures of  hydrocephalus  acutua  have  been  fully  and  actunui-ty 
described  by  former  writers,  the  hisir»n'  of  the  disease  still  rr- 
tCAJned,  in  many  respects,  imperfect.  Its  antecedents,  und  evm 
the  symptoms  which  often  mark  its  insidious  and  gradual  .i|>- 
proach,  and  earlier  progress,  had  not  been  wrll  obscr^'td.  TI« 
occasional  causes  of  the  disease  huve  been  miscakca.  or  i>vfr* 
fated,  and  very  false  notions  of  its  patholog>*  have  been  enter- 
tained. Hence  the  disease  has  been  considered  either  *iS  a 
dropsy,  or  as  a  phrcnitic  affection  of  the  hrain;  and  the  methud 
of  treatment  has  been  consequently  vucitlating  and  uncert  lioy 
and  every  one  knows  but  too  well  how  unsuccessftil.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  essay  before  us  is  to  supply  some  of  these  defects; 
and  ive.  have, no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  has  add* 
ed  considerably  to  the  facts  which  serve  to  complete  ihe  his- 
lor>'  of  this  interesting  and  fatal  disease.  Some  of  his  p.>tholo- 
gical  observations  also  are  important;  but  the  gtneral  view  of 
the  pathology  of  this  disease  seems  still  embarrassed  and  im- 
pcrfcct,  and  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  once  formed,  siiU 
wbere  it  was.  But^  as  is  well  observed  by  the  ingenious  au- 
thor, *'  we  are  only  in  ihc  stage  of  collection,  and  not  a  Jvancrd, 
as  yet,  to  that  of  theory."  It  is,  then,  on  the  very  excellent 
history  of  the  disease,  on  the  numerous  and  Wfll  related  clini- 
cal cases,  and  the  results  inferred  from  ihes' ,  that  the  ni  nta 
of  this  ptrfonnance  must  rest.  But  wc  would  more  particu- 
larly direct  our  readers*  aitentiori  to  the  various  mrdes  of  at- 
tack which  tlisiinguish  the  incipi«-nt  forms  o(  hydrocephalus, 
aad  to  thr  connexion  brtw-ren  :he  h\0rocrphalic  symptoms, 
and  the  disordered  state  of  the  hepatic  aud  ch%Iopoirtic  vis* 
cera.  Of  the  incipient  forms  of  hydrocephalus  acutus.  Dr. 
Chcync  h.is  distini^tii.shtd  thrce.^-In  the  first,  before  auy  cha- 
racteriaiic  symptoms  of  the  disease  appuar. 
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—*'The  child,  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  has  complained  of 
pains  in  his  head  or  oelly,  whik*,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
ftlightty  A  vrrish,  dull,  ill  coaiplexioned,  without  appetite,  or, 
perhaps,  with  an  increased  appetite^  and  with  considerable  Uis- 
order  of  all  the  fuDctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  These  com- 
plaints arise  g^radually,  but  are  seldom  alarming;  and  the  child^ft 
friends  arc  not  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  until,  advancing 
aaiei  wrther,  the  commencement  of  a  peculiar  disease  has  more 
distibcdy  shown  itself.  The  dullnfss  and  severe  pains  la  his 
head  are  now  accompanied,  perhaps,  up«>n  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  or  after  he  has  bcgim  to  stir  about,  with  vomiting. 
Yet  cvtn  this  symptom  is  often  di<=.regarded  until  die  second  or 
third  day  of  its  recurrence,  and  the  di»>eiist'  has  made  consider- 
abk-  progress  before  the  illness  of  ihe  patient  is  suspected  to 
arise  fr:>m  a  disordered  condition  of  the  braim  When  the  at- 
tention is  more  particularly  excited  by  these  sympcoms,  the 
hcadaLhf  (chit-fly  in  the  forehead)  will  be  found  to  return  at 
shorter  intervals.  The  child  often  affectingly  complains  of  hi* 
head.  He  sighs  frequently,  is  dull,  his  head  requires  to  be  SU[H 
portt'dj  he  complains  of  wearuiess  in  his  eyes;  the  pupils  some- 
times appear  unusually  contracted,  and  be  has  an  aversion  to 
light.  His  tongue  is  white,  and  his  belly  generally  costive;  d)e 
stools  are  at  first  claye) ;  as  the  disease  advances,  they  become 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  dark  green,  of  a  sickly  smell,  some- 
times as  dark  as  tar.  The  pulse  becomes  quick,  and,  at  parti- 
cular limes  of  the  day,  these  symptoms  are  attended  with  £c» 
brile  heat  and  irritability^,  and  the  child  complains  not  only  of 
headach^r,  but  of  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  sometime* 
astoni*>hingly  acute.  At  one  time  he  complains  of  pains  in  his 
limbs,  at  another,  of  pains  in  his  breast,  or  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  verv  often  in  his  bowels;  and  before  the  anxiety  of  his 
friends  can  make  any  preparations  to  relieve  him,  the  pain  is 
gone,  or  fled  to  some  other  pari;  at  another  time,  he  for  a  long 
time  lies  on  his  mother's  knee,  restless  and  whining,  as  from 
dull  rheumatic  pains.  I'hcse  disorders  cannot  continue  without 
impairing  the  child's  strength;  and  accordingly,  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  the  period  usually  occupied  by  the  first  stage  of  this 
attack,  he  is  altered  in  appearance;  in  his  manner  he  has  be- 
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come  f^vrriah  aod  undecided,  his  hand  tremulous,  and  his  gait 
loilcriog." 

**  In  the  second  form  of  the  attack,  the  disease  runs  a  more 
rapid  course.  This  does  not  occur  so  frequently,  yet  it  is  well 
lotidcrd  to  the  attention  of  every  one  wishing  to  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  hydrocephalus.  After  the  child  haa  been  droop- 
ing for  a  short  time,  which,  although  it  sometimes  escapes  ob*- 
■ervation,  is  generally  recollected,  there  is  a  sudden  change  to 
a  fe\'cr,  attended,  even  from  the  first,  with  a  great  degree  of 
pyrexia,  with  frequent,  but  short  and  irrepjular  remissions, 
fituhing,  severe  headache, tenderness  all  over  the  abdomen,  and 
increased  sensibility,  with  sometimes  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  It 
u  awd  to  be  oficn  difficult  immediately  to  distingnish  hydroce- 
phalus from  fever;  and  this  is  the  form  of  the  disease  in  which 
there  i«  the  greatest  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases;  but 
we  are  led  to  suspect  some  deeply  seated  evil,  from  the  fran- 
tic screams  and  complaints  of  the  head  and  belly,  alternately 
with  stupor,  or  rather  lowness;  and  we  are  struck  with  the  ir- 
ntability  of  the  stomach,  in  a  degree  beyond  what  wc  find  in 
fevers  of  this  country,  retching  and  vomiting  being  often 
brought  on  by  a  change  of  posture,  certainly  by  every  attempt 
to  sit  up  in  bed;  and  with  the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels 
which  attends  this  irritability  of  the  stomach.  And  when,  at 
vov  time,  the  child  has  a  little  respite  from  the  violence  of  these 
symptoms,  we  find  our  suspicion  confirmed  by  his  look;  for  in 
this  dise;isc,  when  the  features  do  not  express  pain  or  terror, 
there  is  not  unfrcquently  an  expression,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  some  ether  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  dejection  bordering 
upon  inseusibility,  which  is  quite  insupportable  to  those  who 
arc  interested  in  his  recovery." 

The  third  mode  of  attack  our  author  has  observed  less  fre- 
quently than  the  first,  but  more  so  than  the  second. 

^^  It  may  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  that  conversion  of 
diseases,  which  arises  either  from  the  excess  or  combination  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  original  complaint,  operating  upon  a  habit 
Cavourublc  to  the  new  disorder,  cr  perhaps  from  the  state  of 
the  habit  produced  by  the  primary  giving  rise  to  the  tonscquen* 

K  disease.     When  hydrocephalus  arises  after  an  imperfect 
c  of  health,  as  where  there  had  been  a  scrofulous  action 
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which  has  abated;  or  where  from  predisposition  and  the  ano- 
malism  of  the  symptoms,  such  uctioD  is  lookrd  for;  or  where 
the  child  has  had  some  epidemic  disease  formerly,  (pcihapa 
many  months  before)  from  which  he  has  not  perfectly  recover- 
ed* or  regained  sound  health;  the  attack  is  &omtiimes  made 
with  all  the  violence  which  I  have  described  as  distinguishing 
the  second  form.  When  again  the  attack  comes  on  at  the  se* 
quel  of  an  acute  disease  or  fever,  hooping-cough,  perhaps  dtm- 
tition,  or  during  some  actually  existing  scruftilous  disease, 
then  thf  child  almost  impcrceplibly  slips  into  hydrocephalus; 
there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  acute  s^Tnptoms;  and  the  p;d5ies 
or  convulsions  arc  the  first  indication  of  the  new  disorder," 

We  have  thought  these  descriptions  of  the  modes  of  attack 
of  so  much  importance,  that  wc  have  given  them  in  the  au- 
thorns  words.  It  is  by  attending  to  these,  that  the  disease  caa 
he  delected  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  when  it  is  most  under  the 
control  of  art.  Our  author  then  goes  on  to  complete  the  ge- 
neral history  of  the  disease.  The  three  stages  marked  by  Dr. 
White,  as  distinguished  by  the  changes  of  the  pulse,  he  thinks 
may  be  more  usefully  retained  under  some  change  of  charac* 
ter.  The  1st,  as  the  stage  of  increased  sensibility;  the  2d,  the 
stage  of  decreased  sensibility;  the  3d,  the  paralytic  or  convul- 
sive stage. 

*'  In  the  first  stage,  ever)-  stimulus  produces  a  sensatioo' 
tnorc  than  proportioned  to  its  common  ffccis.  There  is  great 
aversion  to  light,  and  to  sounds ;  there  is  watching,  sickness, 
pain,  a  quick  pulse.  In  the  second  stage,  the  child  is  not  easily 
roused,  his  pupil  is  dilated,  his  pulse  slow,  he  is  Uthargic.  with 
often  an  obstinately  costive  belly.  In  the  third  siage,  which 
perhaps  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  second^ 
there  is  squinting,  rolling  of  the  head,  raving,  stupor,  convul- 
sicns,  with  a  rapid  thready  pulse.'' 

Amongst  the  causes  of  hvdrocephalus,  there  is  none  perhaps 
of  greater  moment  than  that  which  depends  upon  a  deranged 
state  of  the  abdominul  viscera,  upon  a  morbid  state  especially 
of  the  liver  and  alimcotar)'  canal.  The  subject  is  accordingly 
investigated  with  great  minuteness,  and  many  facts  and  obscr* 
vatioD:&  are  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  these  disorders  of  the  prims  vi^e  and  this  dangerous 
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anoc  of  chaiauatsDc  hyiirocTpb«lic  srcnptomsj  the  rcxnovkl  of 
well  nurked  •ymptoni)  of  hydnx:epbahs«  by  the  use  of  purg»* 
dvca,  and  other  remedies  directed  to  the  bowels;  the  tender* 
acss  of  the  region  of  the  liver,  remarked  by  the  author  io  chU- 
drui  under  hydrocephalus;  the  renunos  of  great  infljmrostor}^ 
actkm  in  this  vbcus  observed  by  him  after  death;  and  the  very 
pecuUarstDols  which  belong  to  the  di&ea&e,  indicating  a  changed 
state  of  the  biliHr)-  secretion. 

The  appearances  on  disseciJOD  afcrr  death  from  hydroccphn- 
tus,  are  thus  concisely  suced; 

^  We  generally  find  within  the  cranium  the  veins,  parttcu- 
Urly*those  of  the  membranes  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
liDingof  the  vencricies,  gorged  uith  dark  bluod;  sometimes  con* 
sidcrable  adhesions  between  the  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
and  minute  and  florid  vessels  upon  the  piu  mater.  The  ventri- 
cles ire  6nd  to  contain  from  two  to  six  ounces  of  limpid  scrum; 
also  fluid  in  a  small  quantity  under  the  tunica  arachnuidcs,  both 
a!)Ove  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  Kubstance  of  the  bmin 
is  generally  soft  and  blanched,  fimbriated,  and  purticulnrly  soft 
where  it  (orms  the  ventricles.  The  subntancc  of  the  fornix  ta 
often  like  a  soft  curd.  In  the  abdomen,  I  have  found  the  intes- 
tines inflamed  and  constricted  from  spusm,  and  the  surface  of 
the  liver  of  a  bright  red  colour,  abounding  in  minute  veascU; 
and  sometimes  extensively  adhering  to  the  peritoneum.  In  »€• 
vcral  dissections,  I  have  found  the  surface  of  the  liver  studded 
with  small  white  tubercles,  not  larger  thjn  a  grain  of  mustard. 
The  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  often  diseased,  as  is  evinced 
by  their  enlargement,  and  the  caseous  depositions  which  wr 
iind  in  the  &ul)stance  of  the  glands.*' 

In  investigating  the  pathnlagy  of  hydrocephalus,  the  opin- 
ions of  Whyte,  Quin,  and  Rush,  are  stated  and  canvassed  with 
%nuch  judgment  and  candour. 

The  cfl'usion  of  water,  whence  the  disease  has  derived  its 

,  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  disease,  and  not  its  cause. 

Jo  some  cases  no  effusion  has  been  detected;  and  it  is  probaUr 
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that  in  every  case  the  effusion  does  not  take  place,  bat  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disrase- 

The  action  which  takes  place  in  hydrocephalus,  is  shown  to 
be  vcr>'  diffVrcot  from  the  inflammation  of  phreniii?;  the  opin- 
ion ot  Dr.  Quin  seems  to  approach  nearer  the  truth;  but  it  is 
observed  by  Dn  CheT,"ne,  that  then;  is  some  change  prior  to  the 
morbid  accumulation  of  blood,  "there  must  be  an  active  be- 
fore there  is  a  passive  slate."  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
morbid  action  in  the  brain  is  specific;  that  excitement  first 
±akes  place,  then  increased  vascular  action,  congestion,  and 
kffusion. 

f  ^*-  That  in  this  disease  there  is  produced  a  venous  congestion^ 
in  addition  to,  and  probably  an:>ing  from  the  increased  arterial 
action:  tliat  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  arises  from  this  venous 
congestion:  that  this  effusion  has  a  tendency  to  counteract  the 
baleful  effects  of  the  increased  action,  and  to  retard  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease;  of  courio,  that  the  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  is  not  the  cause  of  the  violent  symptoms  ;  and  that 
the  increased  arterial  action,  though  perhaps  varied,  docs  not 
cease  when  the  congestion  and  effusion  have  taken  place.** 
^  The  stage  of  torpor  he  supposes  to  commence  with  the  con- 
gestion of  the  venous  system.  Effusion  is  not  considered  as 
the  cause  of  death,  because  largu*  effusions  of  serous  fluid  have 
long  subsisted  with  the  continuance  of  life,  as  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. 

"  It  is  the  morbid  action  of  the  bloodvessels  wasting  the 
brain,  and  unfitting  it  for  its  functions,  which  dt^siroys  the  child; 
and  I  think  it  no  rash  opinion  that  death  would  occur  earlier 
in  the  disease,  did  not  the  fluid  exude,  and  thus  continue  to 
the  brain  the  necessary  degree  of  support  from  within,  which 
would  have  been  lost  by  the  wasting  of  the  organ." 

This,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  merely  as  a  bold 
and  ingenious  hypothesis.  The  author  has  at  least  shown,  that 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  ventricles  is  not  necessarily  fatal 
to  life;  though  in  some  of  the  instances  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  pressure  from  the  fluid  may  have  been  obviated  by  the 
separation  of  the  bones,  and  enlargement  of  the  head,  as  in 
chronic,  hydrocephalus;  and  in  other  instances  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  the  water  had  been  effused  before  the  cessation 
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attrtbotcdbf  Or*  Che^ikc  todie«»c«v:«scdv«scukir  aciwoj 
the  vt»^  of  ijorpor  to  the  coogcmoa  in  the  vctna;  «i»d  h  k  not 
lttg4ilr  probable,  tint  the  pvalvtk  and  cofiruKire  Uagr.  wttkk 
ndften  to  the  dcarfi  of  the  paciem,  marks  tbc  effuakm  h»u  ihe 
vcscnclcs? 

Htrbkg recapitulated  the  pathological  facts  uiKooiicetrd  with 

\s^  and  obflcrred  ihxt  wc  are  at  prc»rn'  l^'.  aX 

«rar  of  subduta^  hsdroccphalus,  without  lli  -ooq 

oTanother  coouitutioDal  irritation,  Dr«  Chrytic  prtjcctrd*  lo  the 

ttratnsssitof  the  disease.  The  tndicatioosof  cure  Uiddouoby 

bmarc, 

— ^  To  remove  frora  the  constitution  ercry  irritatioo  which 
eiAcr  mavhave  given  rise  to,  or  may  have  assi&ir<L,  l^s  1 

a^inpaiiiv,  in  prolonging  the  diseased  action  in  thv  li.  .  o 
subdue  the  hydrocephalic  action,  1st,  by  diminishing  the  in^ 
creased  activit)' of  the  circulation  within  the  h  '  ''^,  by 
substituting  a  new  action; — to  alleviate  p:iin  aiu.   -  xs,  if 

erer  ttrgent;  to  accept  every  assisunce  offered  by  couuter-irri* 
tatkin;  to  support  and  renew  ihc  strength;  lo  support  it  uaort 
paniculaHy  under  any  critical  discharge." 

The  connexion  which  is  shown  to  sutisist  between  IrritatioB 
in  the  ;ilimintary  canal,  nnd  the  hydrocfphalic  catitcinmt, 
dainu,  according  to  this  view,  a  very  early  attention.  Strong 
cathartic  medicines  arc  often  required,  and  in  most  cases  the 
Tcrv  best  effects  may  be  expected  from  a  course  of  purgatives. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  the  great  Kuccesfi  whicli 
has  attended  the  use  of  purgatives,  are  already  known  to  the 
public.  The  experience  of  our  author  conRrms  the  utilii)  of 
this  treatment.  His  plan  is,  when  called  early,  to  recommend 
— **  the  exhibition  of  the  largest  dose  which  can  be  safely  pre- 
scribed, of  some  powerfvdly  cathartic  medicine,  two,  three,  or 
four  times  a-day;  and  this  continiird  ft>r  several  days,  or  uniil 
natural  stools  are  procured.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the  in- 
testinal canal  under  the  continued  influence  of  a  stimulus,  I 
have,  in  various  instances,  found  to  be  so  great,  that  I  .im  in- 
duced to  repeat  the  declaration  of  my  b'  lief,  that  the  happiest 
K  result  may  be  expected  from  this  measure." 
■       Vol.  I.  2D 


3l()      ^-  €ht^9  £«My  on  Bfdnttpkakt^ 

The  tacreaaed  ^tivTCy  of  ifac  drnilarion  vidna  the  hcad«  u 
to  be  dixnioabed  by  local  or  gcfieral  bloodlettmg,  according 
to  d>c  ctfcumwanm  of  the  case;  anddkc  abstrxtion  offafeodt 
it  n  rsflavied,  is  weM  oo  MKrther  accomit^ta  reader  die 
sntntiQn  9usc£{ycible  of  the  powen  of  ncmiry* 

Frocn  blistcn  ha  hiS  6«qiacadpf  obacrvcd  amtarfcafale 
IpsdoQ  nf  (he  symptoms.  Hoieever,  so  aooo  as  tfae  rawtrme  of 
die  dlteaie  becomes  probable,  do  more  cime  abouldbe  Io3C  dban 
is  aeceasary-  for  sabdotDg  die  dtsofder  in  die  bov^ls;  wv  oraR 
dien  commence  die  memulii  comae,  whkb,  it  most  be  allmr- 
ed,  has  cured  bydrocepbahts  even  when  Car  adi'aocedi  The  ob- 
ject of  the  mercurial  course^  is  to  subsdnitc  a  new  actioirnr 
comncT'-iiTitaticn,  by  which  the  hydrocephalic  action  shafl  be 
Sttspendcd  or  subdued:  examples  of  which  have  come  nndcr 
our  auihor'ft  observation,  and  under  that  of  other  ph\-siciaDB. 
DigiuJift  is  a  remedy  of  considerable  promise  in  this  disease, 
the  command  vhich  it  has  over  the  circulating  ami  ab- 
systems.  The  author's  experieoce  of  this  medicine  in 
:ephalu5,  has  not  been  great;  bat  he  has  observed  it  to 
produce  a  great,  and  in  two  cases  he  conceives  a  salncary,  in* 
flucDce. 

A  valuable  collection  of  cases  is  annexed  to  this  essay.  From 
these  cases  the  results  and  doctrines  of  the  text  hare  been 
drawn.  Tliey  arc  of  themselves  important  and  instructive. 
**  Tliey  were  invariably  drawn  up  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
patient,  and  present  a  faithful  account  of  every  symptom  atKi 
'drcumstancc  that  auended  the  disease.** 
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TvQxn  tlic  London  Medical  Review  for  1810. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  that  has  ever  been  made  to  sur- 
gery. So  much  knowledge  without  pretension,  improved  by 
observation  so  well  conducted  and  matured,  are  equally  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  public  confidence  and  to  maintain  it  by  just 
decisions. 

With  exemplar)'  candour,  and  a  degree  of  zeal  exceedingly 
rare,  at  least  among  men  of  the  author's  years,  Mr.  Hey  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  the  incorrecmcss  of  some  terms  in  his 
original  description  of  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia,  than  he 
determined  to  examine  for  himself  the  modern  illustrations  of 
this  important  subject-  With  this  view  he  visited  the  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youth  entering  on 
his  studies,  attended  the  lectures  and  examined  the  prepara- 
tions of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper.  Such  an  undertaking  however, 
was  only  accomplished  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  In  the 
present  edition  Mr-  Hey  has  in  consequence  amplified  and  iU 
luatrated  by  plates,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  anatomy  of  fe- 
moral hernia.  In  the  preface  he  thus  acknowledges  and  vary 
satisfactorily  explains  his  former  misconceptions. 

•*  When  I  first  committed  my  papers  to  the  press,  the  pub- 
lic liad  not  been  favoured  with  that  elaborate  and  excellent 
work  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  on  Hernia.  I  had,  indeed,  read 
ihe  treatise  on  femoral  hernia  by  Don  Antonio  de  Gimbemati 
but  had  not  profited  by  it  as  I  might  have  done.  For  not  un- 
derstanding clearly,  at  my  first  perusal,  his  description  of  the 
posterior  ptojcciion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  «f  the  abdomen,  I  incautiously  laid  the  work  aside^. 
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dcitrmining,  however,  to  seize  such  opportunities  as  might 
offer  of  discovering  the  ctuse  of  stricture  in  fenmral  hernia. 

**  On  such  occasions,  I  pursued  my  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Having  laid  bare  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh,  which  covers  the  great  femoral  vessels,  where  they 
descend  below  Poupart^a  ligament;  I  opened  the  ;ibdumen, 
and  removed  the  peritoneum,  together  with  that  fatly  mem- 
brane which  lit  s  at  the  entrance  of  the  sheath  of  those  vessels. 
I  th^D  dissected  out  the  lymphatic  glands  and  adipose  mem- 
brane, which  remained  In  the  sheath  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein.  Having  cleaned  these  parts,  I  introduced  my 
finger  into  the  sheath;  and,  carrj-ing  it  downwards  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  vein,  till  it  appeared  below  what  is  now  called 
the  Umaied  or  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata,  I  took  notice 
where  tl»e  stricture  upon  my  finger  was  the  greatest.  In  doing 
this  I  found  the  anterior  edge  of  the  thin  projection  of  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  coincide  or  be  con- 
tinued with  the  falciform  edge  of  the  fascia  lata.  This  part  I 
called  the  femoral  ligament,  IMy  idea,  however,  of  the  anato- 
my of  these  parts  was  not  clear  when  I  first  adopted  that  term; 
and,  consequently,  my  description  of  ihcm  was  obscurcj  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  led  to  any  practical  error." 

Besides  the  great  additions  to  the  chapter  on  the  strangala- 
tcd  •-•  I  ia,  and  other  considerable  alterations  in  various  part» 
of  the  work,  the  author  has  annexed  to  this  edition  three  short 
chapters  on  the  following  subjects.  On  the  hydrocele  of  the 
spermatic  chord — a  case  of  lithotomy  in  the  female — a  case  of 
tumor  on  the  nose.  An  appendix  to  the  volume  contains  a 
cabc  from  Mr.  A-  Cooper  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  with 
mortified  intestine. 

We  sh<dl  offer  a  ver\'  few  remarks  on  some  points  of  the 
work.  The  convex-edged  saw  which  amonff  us  has  pretty  ge» 
ncrally  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hey's  saw, desenes  in  our 
opinion,  all  the  encomium  which  has  been  passed  upon  it*  The 
trephine  is  an  instrument  which  is  often  quite  inapplicable,  and 
has  only  kept  its  ground  for  want  of  a  better;  this  is  now  sup- 
plied* 

In  his  chapter  on  the  cataract  Mr.  H.  exposes  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  idea  conveyed  by  some  writers  when  they  speaV  of 
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(iepressing  the  crystalline  in  the  posterior  chamber.  This  ii 
however  merely  a  difference  in  ihc  applicucion  of  the  term  pos- 
terior cliamber,  between  wriivra  who  use  it;  their  anatomy,  it 
cannot  be  queMioned,  is  the  sume;  their  nomenclature  here  as 
in  innumerable  instances  at  variance.  Winslow's  description  \% 
for  obvious  reasons  the  correct  one.  There  exists  no  other 
cfiarober  posterior  to  the  iris  than  that  occupied  by  the  aquc- 
ms  humor.  The  operation  of  depressing  the  cataract  is  that 
•hich  Mr.  H.  is  in  the  hubit  of  pL-rlormin^.  His  instrument 
differs  from  that  generally  used  in  its  length,  being  only  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch;  in  its  shiipe,  being  elliptical  instead  of  point- 
ac  its  extremity,  and  from  the  part  where  it  ceases  to  be  flat» 
increasing  gradually  in  dianrjctcr  towards  the  handle.  This  con- 
struction he  considers  to  be  attended  with  decided  advantages; 
but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  founded  upon  a  comparison  with 
vcn"  ill  constructed  needles  of  the  spear  shape.  We  allow  that 
shore  needle  is  the  best,  but  one  neudle  may  be  as  short  as 
lothcr;  that  Increasing  in  diameter  towards  the  handle  is  ad- 
vantageous, but  such  a  construction  is  consmon  to  all  the  nee- 
dles which  we  have  seen  used.  "  This  needle  has  no  project- 
ing edges,  nor  any  projecting  point,"  says  Mr.  H.  These  -we 
reckon  among  its  disadvantages,  for  if  it  had  projecting  edgcs^ 
the  operator  has  no  business  to  wound  the  ciliary  processes  or 
iris,  and  if  he  wounds  them  with  one  instrument  he  will  with 
Another',  but  angular  edges  will  do  more  execution  than  paral- 
lel ones,  and  if  it  had  a  projecting  point  it  would  enter  the 
globe  of  the  eye  with  as  much  facility  and  as  little  pressure  as 
the  spear-shaped  needle,  which  we  can  say  from  experience  it 
doex  not^ 

Repeated  efforts  are  stated  to  be  more  successful  than  thos9 
lich  are  long  continued,  to  depress  the  firm  cataract,  but  the 
soft  cataract  Mr.  H.  finds  to  be  the  more  frequent.  *■*•  In  this 
xtatc  of  the  disease,  I  do  nothing  more,"  says  our  author, "  than 
break  down  the  texture  of  the  cataract,  and  endeavour  to  punc- 
ture or  tear  off  a  portion  of  the  capsule,  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor may  flow  in  upon  the  broken  cataract.  In  doing  this  it  is 
common  to  see  some  fragments  of  the  cataract  fall  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  I  am  always  glad 
t*  sec  this  take  place,  as  I  then  know  that  there  is  a  passage 
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opened  fur  the  ndmission  of  the  aqueouB  humor,  and  that 
those  npaVc  fragments  which  have  passed  through  the  pupil  will 
soon  disappear."  Mr.  Hey  inculcates  great  caution  in  the  con- 
duct of  tUe  operation,  and  very  strongly  deprecate*  an  opposite 
mode  of  procedure.  The  repetition  of  the  operation  he  consi- 
ders to  be  no  discredit  to  it,  nor  any  discouragement  tothc  pa- 
tient if  he  he  properly  made  aware  of  its  necessity.  He  hil^^H 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  strict  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  th^^V 
capsule,  by  repeating  the  operation  in  some  instances  even 
eleven  or  twelve  times.  In  the  course  of  this  chapter  many  ob- 
Bcrvalions  occur  which  are  clearly  the  result  of  extensive  prac- 
tical experience.  We  expect  ere  long  to  have  occasion  to  renew 
this  subject  in  detail,  and  shall  therefore  defer  a  critical  inqui- 
ry into  the  merits  of  the  several  operations  practised  for  the 
cataract. 

The  anatomy  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  is  described 
with  much  conciseness  and  perspicuity.  Mr.  H.  comiaents 
usefully  on  the  division  of  the  stricture  in  the  latter  diseaae* 
and  considers  that  some  obscurity  has  been  occasioned  by  an 
ambiguous  use  of  terms.  Upivard/i^  for  example,  in  the  supine 
posture,  is  horizontal  in  relation  to  the  erect  posture.  This  is 
an  instance  in  point,  of  the  improper  use  of  common  terms  re- 
lating to  position  and  aspect.  *^  Supposing,"  says  IMr.  H. "  that 
the  obturator  aner>-  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  ring  that  the  button  of  the  bubonocele 
knife  could  pass  freely  between  it  (the  artcrj'')  and  the  stric- 
ture; i:  is  evident  thut  in  making  the  incision  upti^rdi^  as  it  is 
called,  the  knife  would  have  made  no  greater  approach  towards 
the  artery  at  the  end  tlian  at  the  beginning  of  the  incision.'" 
On  the  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  intestine,  Mr.  H.  refers 
to  other  writers  for  information.  "  1  have  seen  aeveml  such 
cases,  but  the  termination  of  them  in  general  was  fatal."  After 
relating  two  cases  of  recovery,  he  conjectures  that  many  re- 
coveries may  have  been  owing  to  the  head  of  the  colon  being 
the  sphacelated  portion.*  This  suggestion  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  clrcumstimces  of  some  few  cascs^  but  it  is  quite  Inade- 
quate as  a  general  explanation. 
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We  arc  prcseated  with  some  instructive  hit;iones  of  the  se- 
veral mndcs  of  treating  adhering  and  mortified  omentum.  It 
is  Ly  no  means  yet  decided  whether  reduction,  excision,  or 
leaving  the  omentum  in  the  wound  when  much  altered  bv  dis- 
ease, is  the  preferable  practice.  Reducing  an  adhering  portion 
of  cpiplocele  and  retrenching  it  have  both  proved  fatul  in  Mr, 
H/s  practice.  To  the  ligature  he  feels  all  the  aversion  expreS' 
Bed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pott,  having  been  a  witness  of  its  destruc- 
tive effect  in  the  very  case  upon  which  Mr.  Pott's  objections  to 
it  were  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  omentum  of 
several  ouAces  weight,  he  has  left  in  the  wound  after  the  remo* 
val  of  the  stricture,  and  after  a  third  of  it  had  sloughed,  remo- 
ved the  remaining  two  thirds  to  the  level  of  the  parietes  by  the 
applicationof  a  ligature.  By  frequently  renewing  this  applica* 
tion  he  succeeded  in  removing  a  portion  weighing  five  ounces 
and  five  drams  avoirdupois,  in  seventeen  days,  and  in  six  wtcks 
the  wound  was  nearly  cicatrized.* 

The  result  of  Mr.  Hey's  practice  has  convinced  htm  that 
large  wounds  of  the  omentum  are  dangerous  if  the  bleeding 
vessels  are  not  tied.  ^*  I  shall  never  again  cut  off  any  large  por- 
tion of  omentum  without  applying  a  ligature  to  every  bk-eding 
vessel  before  I  permit  the  remainder  of  the  omentum  to  retire 
into  the  abdomen.''  But  he  confesses  that  with  this  precaution 
he  has  little  apprehension  of  ill  consequences,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  its  excision  must  be  beneficial.  Mr.  Pott  who, 
though  In  the  main  a  very  good  surgeon,  was  a  ver)'  great  dog- 
matist, has  spoken  with  a  degree  of  temerity  on  this  subject, 
which  nothing  but  the  candor  of  a  weak  man  or  the  infatuation 
of  a  prejudiced  one  will  excuse. 

The  knee  joint  is  subject  to  some  internal  derangement  from 
slight  accidents,  as  twists,  sprains,  and  blows.  This  is  proba- 
bly a  partial  dislocation  of  the  convex  articular  surfaces  of  the 
femur,  from  the  aeniilunar  cartilages  of  the  tibia.  Mr.  Hey, 
who  first  noticed  the  case,  has  invariably  given  instant  relief  by 
aconaplete  ilexionofthe  leg  while  the  patient  was  in  the  sitting 
posture,  as  on  the  edge  of  a  table.  A  well  adapted  laced  knce- 

•  Mr  Hry  fuutid  the  prucUcc  of  leaving  pjiitffrenccl  omentum  in  the  wmmd 
to  an»wcr  well  irt  tltroc  casc&  in  which  he  hus  tried  it.  lit  iwo  ilic  duiuntied 
pATt  was  cftstofTeii  the  Tth  d&vi  io  the  third  on  the  llth 
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cap  Mr*  H>  has  found  of  very  essential  service  in  the  cases  of 
loose  cartilaginous  suhstancts  in  the  joints.  This  practice  has 
not  uniformly  succeeded  in  removing  the  lameness  and  pain,  or 
preventing  the  return  of  the  disease.  We  have  seen  these  sub- 
stances which  are  as  much  bony  as  cartilaginous,  removed  with 
considerable  difBculty,  and  very  severe  symptoms  follow  the 
operation. ♦  Very  lately  however,  a  case  has  occurred  in  which 
the  operation  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  symptoms 
of  irritation.  This  consisted  in  making  the  orifices  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  ligament  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  by  previ- 
ously stretching  the  integument.  A  valvular  covering  to  the 
^ternnl  incision  was  thus  afforded  by  the  skin  resuming  its  si- 
tuation, so  that  no  more  irritation  succeeded  than  if  the  wound 
had  not  extended  beyond  it. 

The  successful  termination  of  so  many  cases  of  wounds  and 
compound  luxations  of  the  joints,  couvinccs  us,  with  the  high* 
est  respect  for  the  skill  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  that  its  sur- 
geons have  constitutions  to  work  upon  which  give  them  a  high 
vantage  ground  over  those  of  the  metropolilan  hospitals.  The 
chapters  on  retention  of  urine,  and  on  amputation  deserve  very 
attentive  perusal. 

Several  distressing  cases  of  procidentia  am  the  author  has 
completely  relieved  by  removing  with  the  knife  the  flgps  of 
skin  and  tubercles  that  lie  on  the  side  of  the  anus,  Inducmg  by 
this  means  adhesion  of  the  cellular  substance  to  the  replaced 
ut. 

We  feel  somewhat  disposed  to  doubt  if  Mr.  H.  has  proper- 
ly named  all  the  cases  included  under  the  head  "  Cancer  of 
the  Penis."  In  eight  out  of  ten,  there  was  a  coagenital  phymo* 
sis.  Now  we  believe  that  this  fact  has  a  relation  to  the  origin 
of  the  4Jfe?asc,  and  therefore  renders  it  vasdy  improbable  that 
it  was  cancer.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  so  in  case  4^ 
but  we  are  mihcr  surprised  that  it  did  nut  occur  to  Mr.  H.  thai 
the  confincmt-nc  of  the  matter  secreted  by  the  glandule  odori* 
fcrar^  the  irritation  of  surfaces  unnaturally  opposed,  in  the  rc« 
nereal  act,  &c.  might  account  for  a  fretful  ulceration  and  an 
unhealthy  discharge  which  in  its  appearance,  not  in  its  nature, 
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resembled  cancer.  It  strikes  us  upon  the  aspect  of  the  cases, 
ihttt  hr  wag  led  to  consider  the  disease  carcinomatous  upon  too 
slight  evidence:  that  he  exercised  less  than  his  usual  delibera- 
tion of  decision.  We  i"nay  be  mistaken  in  the  fact:  we  judge 
only  from  the  document  before  us.  We  know  that  the  textui-e 
of  the  prepuce  and  skin  of  the  jjlans  penis  is  subject  to  excres- 
cences which  fungaic  and  ulcerate,  and  give  the  surgeon  much 
trouble.  But  it  is  remarkable  (if  the  disease  was  cancer)  that 
It  should  only  in  one  of  eight  cases  uiFcct  the  neighbouring 
glands;  that  not  one  of  the  eight  patients  should  have  any  re- 
turn of  the  disease;  that  the  ukei*aicd  prepuce  and  franum 
liavtng  been  extirpated,  the  wound  should  cicatrize  in  a  fort- 
night, and  the  penis  remain  sound  (case  6);  that  a  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  prepuce  should  cure  the  disease,  as  in  all  probabi- 
lity it  did)  since  Mr.  H.  has  heard  nothing  of  his  patient  since 
the  cure,  which  was  several  years  ago-  (Case  7.) 

In  a  case  precisely  corresponding  to  Mr.  H.'s  description, 
which  aome  litde  time  ago  brought  a  countr)'  gentleman  to 
London,  the  part  was  condemned  to  be  amputated  by  a  sur- 
geon of  the  first  eminence,  which  so  alarmed  the  genileman^ 
yet  vigorouft  in  years  and  constitution,  that  he  consulted  ano- 
ther surgeon  of  equal  eminence,  who  laid  bare  the  penis  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  and  cured  him  by  local  applications. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  the  extract  of  Mr.  Hcy's 
case  (10)  in  his  own  words,  which  will  prove,  we  think, 
the  question  is  not  merely  of  importance  in  pathology,  but 
in  practice,  whether  this  diseat>e  of  the  prepuce,  for  there  it 
commences,  is  or  is  not  cancerous.  If  it  is  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, the  fallowing  praciice  ib  unnecessarily  severe:  what* 
ever  it  be,  one  most  important  practical  inference  which  we 
arc  surprised  thai  our  author  should  have  omitted  to  make,  is 
furnished  by  these  cases;  a  congenital phtjmoais  oug^ht  never  to 
ht  9u/ered  to  exist  beyond  the  age  of  pttberty.  We  can  say 
from  a  recent  performance  of  the  operation  merely  to  remove 
the  inconvenience,  that  it  is  attended  wiih  perfect  relief  if  the 
division  is  of  sufficient  extent,  and  is  followed  by  very  trifling 
deformity. 

"  Jonas  Royds,  aged  76  years,  who  had  a  congenital  phtj' 
masi^y  about  nine  months  before  his  admission  into  the  Leeds 
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Jnfirinary,  (March  16,  tSIO)  petceivetl  an  eoIargenieiM  of  thr 
extrrmhy  of  the  pcoit,  cApccially  on  ooe  tide.  The  di»cased 
part  f<  li  hard,  anil  was  prominent.  A  bloody  scrum  issued  fre- 
qurndy  frum  the  prvpucr,  and  the  discharge  of  his  uriac  gave 
him  pain.  Nothing  morhid  appeared  in, the  integuments;  oor 
ytii%  any  ulceration  perceptible  in  the  prepuce.  In  oUicr  re&- 
Dccu  the  patient  uras  healthy. 

**  30th,  I  aonputatcd  the  diseased  part;  and,  upon  examin»- 
lion,  found  one  half  of  the  prepuce  ulcerated  internally,  and 
covered  with  a  cancerous  excrescence,  which  extended  along 
the  ronna  gtandis,  from  the  frsenum  to  the  dorsum  penis.  The 
rest  of  iht'  glans  was  in  a  sounri  state;  and  the  oppodite  side  oC 
the  pr<'pucc  was  but  slightly  affected." 

Mr.  Hey  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  the  involiu- 
larv  discharge  of  urine  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  the 
feni:ilr,  bv  filling  cht  vagina  with  a  plug  of  rolled  linen.  It  an- 
swered well  in  a  case  which  he  relates;  but  we  have  good  hope 
that  tht  operation  may  be  rendered  altogether  unnecessary, 
from  the  example  of  perfect  success  which  we  have  given  in 
our  incdiial  and  surgical  intelligence  of  the  present  number. 
The  revival  of  tht  practice  of  dilatation  of  the  meatus  urina* 
rtwi  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  calculi  from  theblad* 
der,  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas;  and  from  this  gentleman's  paper 
in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
^1r.  Cooper,  ever  anxious  for  professional  improvement,  pro- 
bably borrowed  the  idea* 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  case  contributed 
by  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  to  the  work  before  us:  it  is 
one  of  infinite  value.  The  circumbtance&  are  shortly  these: 
A*  The  patient,  a  woman  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
was  reduced  toascate  of  extreme  lowness  by  a  strangulation  of 
fbui  du>s' continuance;  the  mortified  gut  was  opened  so  as  to 
admit  ol  a  tiecal  evacuation  at  the  groin;  on  the  8ch  day  she 
passed  flatus,  on  the  8th  fxces  by  the  rectum,  and  continued  to 
do  so  occantonally  and  in  part  for  the  space  of  a  month,  when 
the  ficcut  discharge  took  its  natural  course  uniformly,  and  the 
wound  in  the  ingucn  closed.  This  happened  in  the  month  of 
Idayy  180a.  She  was  delivered  in  the  October  following  of  a 
full  grown  dead  child,  and  some  time  after  miscarried;  from 
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that  Umc  she  has  continued  well  in  every  respert,  and  only 
wcar&  iht  truss  when  exposed  to  unusual  l;iiigue/*  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Cooper's  conclusion. 

"  From  the  foregoing  history  it  appears  that  the  proper 
Creatmcnt  of  a  mortified  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia,  con- 
•iats  in  ihe  two  following  circumstances: 

*'  1st.  In  dividing  the  stricture  so  as  entirely  to  remove  the 
cause  of  strangulation;  and, 

^  2dly.  In  making  an  opening  into  the  intestine  so  as  to  give 
m  frcf'  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated  fates  in  the 
intestine  within  the  abdomen.  If  the  stricture  only  is  dividtd, 
the  constipation,  hiccough,  and  vomiting,  contmuc;  hut  if  the 
intestine  is  opened,  the  patient  in  a  few  hours  betomes  relieved 
of  tliose  symptoms. 

*^^  This  case  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Review  for  April  1808.  '  It  remains  for  the  can- 
did obserx'aiion  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine. Whether  in  cases  where  the  patient  survives  the  opera* 
tion,  the  removal  of  gangrenous  intestine  by  the  scissars  is,  or 
is  not,  an  objectionable  practiccr'  and  wh'thcr  it  in  giving  a 
Jmrer  chance  oj' recovery  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  constitution 
during  the prQCfS6  of  separation^  xvhiie  xvefavilitate  by  a  free 
opening  the  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  matters?*^* 

We  shall  for  the  present  forbear  to  comment  on  this  inter- 
esting case  further  than  to  congraiuhte  ourselves  on  having 
suggt-stcd  the  practice  to  which,  as  we  believe,  this  woman 
owes  her  life. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  this  practice  than 
that  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  laid  down  in  his  work  un  hernia, 
/iz«the  remo\ttl  of  ihe  mortified  portion  of  intestine,  and  the 
connexion  of  thi.  i  xireniities  by  sutures;  and  we  regiird  this  as 
•  an  honourable  proof  that  his  interest  in  the  cidvancement  of 
the  profession  overpowers  those  little  feelings  and  political  cal- 
culations, which  have  too  often  induced  in  men  of  eminence  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  their  published  opinions. 

l^e  case  wliit-h  occurred  in  June,  is  an  iocontrovertible  in- 
stance of  the  practical  cxpediencv  of  the  proposal  which  we 
suggested  in  May  preceding.  (L.  M.  R.  vol.  I.  p.  131,  132.) 
This  fact  JVir.  Cooper  has  handsomely  acknowledged,  by  pub- 
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lifihing  it  in  the  form  of  a  reply.  If  the  obvious  cooclusioo 
should  be  borne  out  by  future  results,  it  will  l>c  a  subject  of 
gratiRcaiiun  to  us,  to  reflect  that  the  London  Medical  Review 
has  not  lived  in  va.tn. 

Null  ex  quims  tigno  Merciinus  fit. 
We  cannot  dose  this  volume  without  declaring  that  in  the 
course  of  our  critical  labours,  wc  have  never  closed  one  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  its  value,  or  a  higher  respect  for  its 
author*  We  recommend  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve  to 
three  classes  of  persons;  first,  to  writers  on  practical  subjects 
a  model  of  useful  composhion  both  in  substance  and  in 

tyle;  secondly,  to  established  surgeons,  as  a  book  of  reference 
'fbr  ninny  valuable  facts  in  practice;  thirdly^  to  students,  as  a 
book  which  the  smallest  professional  library  should  contain, 

id  the  largest  cannot  be  complete  without. 
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The  Principles  of  Mtdivifcry;  uidud'ing  the  Diseases  ofWomeit 
and  Children^*  By  John  Biirns^  Lecturer  on  Midxvlfcrtfy  and 
Membt^r  of  the  FacuUij  of  Physicians  andSurgeonsy  Gias^fno^ 
London^  1809.  8vo.  pp.  519. 

From  the  Eillnhurgb  Medical  ami  Surgical  Jnunul  for  1810. 

WE  already  possess  some  excellent  treatises  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  midwifery-;  and,  as  this  is  a  department  la 
which  no  very  important  discoveries  or  improevments  have 
very  lately  been  made,  we  should  have  thought  it  at  this  time 
no  very  easy  matter  to  usher  into  public,  with  anv  fair  prospect 
of  success,  a  new  publication  on  the  subject.  All,  however, 
that  could  be  expected,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to 
give  a  new  interest  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Burns,  equally  expe- 
rienced as  a  teacher  and  practitioner,  has,  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement, by  a  faithful  exposition  of  facts  and  observations, 
and  by  a  methodical  induction  of  the  principles  nnd  practice 

•  An  edition  of  thU  very  valu^iMc  work,  wiili  notes.  Ins  httf  fcttotly 
piiblUhed  by  Dr.  Cliapmiin,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  PliiUdetphii.  "■ 
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of  the  an,  from  these  fundamental  truths,  contrived  lo  accom- 
plj&h  in  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  divided  into  four  books; 
the  iirsi,  comprehending  nineteen  chapters,  treats  of  the  struc* 
lure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the  pelvis  and  uterine  system, 
in  the  unimpregnutcd  state,  and  during  gestation;  the  second, 
of  parturition;  the  third,  of  the  puerperal  state;  and  the  fourth, 
of  ihe  mnnageraent  and  diseases  of  children.  So  that  every 
subject^  directly  or  indirecdy  connected  with  the  practice  of 
the  accoucheur,  is  here  brought  into  one  connected  view-  This, 
■■deed,  is  the  great  advantage  which  Mr.  Bums's  work  must 
Hb  acknowledged  to  possess  over  all  others,  as  a  system  or 
class-book.  But  what  wc  are  most  disposed  to  recommend  in 
this  volume,  is  the  pathological  department,  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  puerperal  women  and  of 
children.  A  more  copious,  scientiBc,  and  judicious  account  of 
these  diseases,  is,  perhaps,  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

To  enumerate  soroc  of  these,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
treated,  will  convey  to  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  value  of 
this  pan  of  our  author's  labours. 

IsU  Discuses  of  pregnant  women: 

Febrile  state;  vomiting;  heart-bum;  fastidious  taste;  spasm 
of  stomach  and  duodenum;  costivcness;  diarrhoea;  piles;  af- 
fections of  the  bladder;  jaundice;  coloured  spots;  palpitation; 
syncope;  dvspnoea  and  cough;  h.'emoptysis  and  haematemesis; 
hcadach  and  convulsions;  tooihach;  salivation;  mastodynia; 
edema;  ascites;  redundance  of  liquor  amnii;  watery  discharge; 
varicose  veins;  muscular  pains;  spasm  of  ureter;  cramp;  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen;  hcmin;  despondency;  retroversion  of 
ttierus;  nntivcrsion;  rupture  of  uterus;  abortion,  and  treatment 
of  pregnant  women;  uterine  hemorrhage;  false  pains. 

2d.  Of  the  Puerperal  State: 

Treatment  after  ddiveiy;  uterine  hemorrhage;  inversion  of 
the  uterus;  after  pains;  suppression  of  the  lochia;  retention  of 
part  of  the  placenta;  strangury;  spasmodic  and  nervous  disea- 
M'S;  milk  fever;  miliary-  fever;  inflammation  of  the  uterus;  pe- 
ritoneal intiammation;  puerperal  fever;  swelled  leg;  paralysis; 
mania,  &c. 

3d.  Diseases  of  Children: 

Congcnite;  surgical  diseases;  diseases  of  demition,*  cutaoc- 
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ous  diseases,  viz.  strophulus,  lichen,  intertrigo),  crusta  lactea; 
mnomnlouft  eruptions;  pompholyx;  pemphigus;  miliaria;  pruri- 
go; itch;  htrrpcs;  itchthyosis;  prsoriasis;  impctign;  pityriasis; 
porrigtj;  bcabs;  boils  and  pustules;  petechia;;  erysipelas  ami 
^erv'ihrma;  excoriation;  ulceration  of  gums;  erosion  of  cheek; 
aphthfc;  syphilis;  skiu-bound;  small-pox;  cow*po3c;  chicken- 
pox;  urticaria;  measles,  and  roseola. 

Hydrocephalus;  convulsions; croup;  hooping-cough;  catarrh; 
dpflammation  of  pleura  and  stomach;  vomiting;  diarrhoea;  coi- 
kivcnefis;  chorea;  marasmus;  tabes  mesentcrica;  worms;  jaun* 
bice;  diseased  liver;  fevers. 

m  A  siystcmaiic  work  like  this,  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of 
Wescnpiion,  does  mtt  admit  of  any  more  extended  analysis^  or 
Briticism;  we  shall,  however,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form 
■omc  jtidgment  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Mr.  Bums,  add  a 
[very  few  extracts. 

^  *' Chlorosis  succeeding  to  abortion,  laborious  parturition,  or 
lever,  is  often  attended  with  symptoms  resembling  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  In  many  instances  the  pulse  continues  long  fre- 
quent; there  is  nocturnal  perspiration,  considerable  emacia- 
tion, with  cough  and  pains  about  the  chest,  and  yet  the  person 
is  not  phthisical,  she  suffers  chiefly  from  debility;  but  if  great 
attention  be  not  paid  to  improve  the  health,  the  case  may  end 
in  consumption;  and  hence  many  consumptive  women  date  the 
commencement  of  their  complaints  from  an  abortion,  or  from 
the  birth  of  a  child,  succeeded  by  an  hemorrhage*  In  chloro- 
sis, the  symptoms  are  induced,  not  by  previous  pulmonic  affec*^ 
tions,  but  by  some  other  evident  cause  of  weakness;  the  puUe^ 
although  frequent,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  regular  exacerba- 
tion as  in  hectic;  a  full  inspiration  gives  no  pain,  and  little  ex- 
citement to  cough;  the  person  can  lie  with  equal  case  on  either 
side;  the  cough  is  not  increased  by  motion,  nor  by  going  to 
bed,  but  is  often  worst  in  the  moniing,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  trifling  expectoration  of  phlegm.  It  is  not  short  like 
that  excited  by  tubercles,  but  comes  in  fits,  and  is  sometimes 
convulsive;  whilst  palpitation,  and  many  hysterical  affections, 
with  a  timid  and  desponding  mind,  accompany  the  symptoms. 
The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the  person  docs  not  di- 
gest well. 
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^^  In  chlorosis  attended  with  symptonas  resembling  phthisis, 
it  is  of  considerable  utility  to  administer,  occasionally,  a  gen- 
tle emetic,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  bowels  must  be  kept 
open.  Myrrh  combined  with  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  is,  I  think,  of 
approved  efficacyi  and  the  ammonia  given  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion,  with  oil,  I'cry  often  is  effectual  in  removing  the 
cough.  A  removal  to  the  country,  and  the  use  of  moderate 
exercise  on  horseback,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  recovery. 
The  diet  ought  to  be  light  but  nourishmg.  In  many  cases,  milk 
agrees  well  with  the  patient,  hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  restrict 
her  from  animal  food.  Pain  in  the  side  may  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  a  warm  plaster;  and  if  the  cough  be  trouble* 
some,  the  squill  may  be  used  as  an  expectorant,  and  an  opiate 
should  be  given  at  bed-time.  If  the  akin  be  permanently  hot, 
or  irregularly  hot  and  cold,  without  weakening  perspiratioQ| 
the  tepid  bath  is  of  service,  or  small  doses  of  saline  julep  may 
be  given-  Should  the  person  be  of  a  phthisical  habit,  and  the 
symptoms  increase  or  continue  obstinate,  it  will  be  proper  to 
remove  her  to  a  mild  climate,  or  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  Emmcnagogues  are  either  useless  or  detrimental." 
p>.  100-1. 

After  having  described  the  operation  of  cmbryulcio,  the 
cases  requiring  it,  and  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  the  cra- 
tiium  and  separating  the  bones,  in  cases  of  extreme  deformit}', 
Mr*  Bums  continues: 

— "  We  have  then  only  the  face  and  the  basis  of  the  skull, 
and  if  the  pelvis  will  allow  these  remains  to  pass,  then  the 
crotchet  can  be  used.  1  have  cart-fully  measured  these  parts, 

(placed  in  different  ways,  and  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Hull,  a 
practitioner  of  great  judgment  and  ability,  that  the  smallest 
diameter  offered,  is  that  which  exicnJb  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  chin.  For  in  my  experiments,  itfter  the  frontal 
booes  were  completely  removed,  this  did  not  in  general  exceed 
an  inch  nnd  a  half.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  advantage  to  con- 
vert the  case  into  a  face  prescnuiion,  with  the  root  of  the  nose 
directed  to  the  pubca.  The  size  ol  the  cmichet,  which  ought 
to  be  passed  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  fixed  on  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  must,  however,  be  added  to  this  measurement.  I 
never  have  yet  been  so  unfyrtuaatc  as  to  meet  with  what  may 
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be  considered  as  the  smallest  peU'i»  admitting  of  delivery,  per 

^▼las  naturaics;  but  I  would  conclude,  that  wherever  the  pel- 

ris,  with  the  soft  parts,  measures  an  inch  and  three  quarters, 

if  the  head  be  unusually  small,  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  crot- 
let  may  be  employed,  provided  the  lateral  diameter  of  the 
Iperiurc  in  the  pelvis  be  three  inches,  or  within  a  fraction  of 
that,  perhaps  two  inches  and  tlirce  quarters,  if  the  head  be 
small  or  verj'  soft;  and  the  operation  will  be  easy,  as  we  ex- 
tend the  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  beyond  what  may  be  consider- 
1  as  the  minimum/'  p.  264-5. 

The  cutaneous  diseases  of  children,  so  numerous,  and  often 
to  difficult  to  discriminate,  are  vcr>'  fully  described  by  Mr. 

ms,  under  no   fewer  than  thirty-seven  different  sections* 

e  select  the  following  excellent  account  of  a  very  dreadful 
disease  affecting  the  face  and  mouth: 

— **  Another  corroding  disease  begins  in  the  chetk  itself,  or 
the  lip.  It  commences  with  some  degree  of  swelling,  which  is 
hard,  and  firm,  and  shining.  It  generally  begins  on  the  checlt, 
which  becomes  larger  than  the  other;  and  the  upper  lip  be- 
comes rigid,  swollen,  and  glossy.  On  some  part  of  the  tume- 
fied skin,  generally  on  the  cheek,  we  observe  presently  a  livid 
spot,  which  ulcerates  and  spreads,  both  laterally  and  down- 
wards. Being  generally  situated  near  the  mouth,  it  soon  reaches 
the  gums,  and  even  the'  tongue  partakes  of  this  disease, 
which  is  of  horrible  aspect.  We  often  find  a  great  part  of  the 
upper  or  under  lip  destroyed,  perhaps  only  a  flap  or  poriiou  of 
le  prolabium  left,  all  the  rest  being  eaten  away.  The  gums 
are  foul,  the  teeth  loose,  the  tongue  thick. ncd,  partly  dtstroy- 
cd,  and  lying  so  close  on  other  diseased  pans,  that  we  cannot 
say  what  is  tongue  or  what  gums,  except  by  the  child  moving 
the  tongue,  and  the  mouth  itself  is  filK  d  with  saliva.  The  ul- 
cer is  foul,  shows  no  granulations,  but  appears  covered  with  a 
rough  irregular  coat  of  brown  lymph.  The  surrounding  parts 
are  somewhat  swelled;  near  the  ulcer  they  are  hard  and  red; 
farther  out  on  the  cheek  they  are  paler,  and  have  more  of  ao 
edematous  look.  These  local  appearances  are  accompooicd 
with  emaciation  and  fever,  and  the  ciiilcl  is  cither  restless,  or 
lies  moanioj^  in  a  drowsy  state.  This  disease  often  proves  fa- 
tal, sometimes  indeed  the  parts  cicatrize,  or  the  patient 
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ven  after  an  exfoliation  of  part  of  the  jaw  bone.  The  ulcer  it 
best  managed  with  stimulants,  such  as  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
soluti<in  of  nitrate  of  silver,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  Sic;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  these 
up  for  a  carrot,  or  fermenting  poultice*  The  bowels  are  to  be 
kept  open,  the  strength  supported  by  milk,  soups,  and  wine, 
and  acids,  with  ripe  fruit  given  liberally.  Before  ulceration 
takes  place,  the  best  application  is  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
or  we  employ  friction,  with  camphorated  liniment.  A  course 
of  gentle  laxatives  is  useful."  p.  375-6. 

In  closing  our  brief  account  of  this  very  useful  book,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  many  instructive  notes  and  references 
to  cases  and  observations,  which  Mr.  Burns  has  appended  to 
his  work,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  text,  and  enabling  his 
readers  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  subjecto  to  which  these 
refer. 
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Experiments  on  the  Sulphate  of  Banjtesy  found  at  Perihmen^ 

BY  JAMES  CUTBUSU, 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  PtiiUtldphia. 

SOME  time  since,  I  made  a  frw  cxpenmenis  on  the  sul- 
phate of  bnr\'ie3  found  at  Perkiomcn,  which  accompnnics  seve- 
ral of  the  ores,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  component  parts 
corresponded  lo  the  analysis  of  the  baroaelenite  examined  by 
Dr.  Withering. 

I  pulverized  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sulphate*  which  ap- 
peared to  be  crystallized  in  a  tabular  form,*  and  boiled  one 
^part  of  the  powder  with  four  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  twelve 
of  water. 

The  water  was  renetved  as  it  evaporated,  and  Ok-  mixture 
was  agitated  frequendy. 

The  whole  was  now  filtered,  to  separate  the  insoluble  pow- 
der, which  was  repeatedly  washed,  and  the  fluid  was  pre- 
sen'ed. 

The  insoluble  portion  was  transferred  into  diluted  nitric 
acid;  an  efferx'escence  immediately  ensued,  and  a  solution  was 
effected.  The  nitric  solution  was  now  evaporated,  and  the  sa- 
line matter,  thus  obtained,  was  exposed  in  the  manner  meo^ 
tioned  by  Accum,  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  to  a  white  heat  for  some 
hours.  The  quantity  of  the  pure  bar}'tic  earth  now  obtaiacdy 


•  The  primitive  figure  of  crysUUizrd  su1ph:tte  of  banles,  is  a  frtui'-3Kle<l 
prism  A\  rt^ht  wi^fs  with  iu  base;  which  is  ii  panUctogram  with  angle*  oT 
lOl**  32*,  and  78"  iff-  These  angles  JmcHt  correspond  witli  those  of  the 
primitive  crj'stal  of  caibonate  of  lime. 

Some  of  the  minerjl^-gical  gentlemen  of  iJiis  city  have  saiJ,  that  tlir  ml. 
pbatc  of  barjtes  found  at  Perkiomen,  wus  not  cr^'Stallized,  sirirtly  »p^*^' 

The  most  common  form  of  the  crjstal  is  tabular,  with  beviled  edgea. 

One  fact,  howercr,  is  certain,  that  whether  llie  sulpltate  of  bar)tcs  found 
at  this  placr,  is  amosphousor  crystallized,  it  approaches  the  slate  so  nearly, 
that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  tabular  figure 
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wascoTTCctIv  noted.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  contained  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  tb»  sulphate  of  barvtrs,  was  then  saturated 
with  nitric  acid,  (as  it  contained  a  portion  of  free  alkali)  and 
nitrate  of  barytes  was  added,  until  no  further  precipitate  was 
formed.  This  precipitate  was  cartrfuily  collectfd,  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  Every  one  hundred  grains  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  datum,  twenty-three  and  a  half  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  small  residue  left  after  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  appear* 
cd  to  be  silicious. 

The  nitric  solution  contained  a  portion  of  iron;  for,  on  ad- 
dtag  the  tincture  of  galls  to  a  small  quantity,  a  slight  black  co- 
lour appeared. 

By  determining  the  quantity  of  acid  and  barytes,  obtaiticd 
from  a  given  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  in  the  manner  here 
stated,  the  proportion  of  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid  stands 
ihus,  as  ncurly  us  possible: 

Barvtes  -         -         -         65 

Sulphuric  acid         -         -         28 
Iron^  silicia,  loss     •         -  7 

100 


The  theory  of  this  analysis  is  obvious:  the  sulphate  of  bary- 
IC8  is  first  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  the  potash,  which  remains  in  solution^  whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  barytes,  and  forms  the 
xtssoluble  powder. 

The  carbonate  of  barytes  was  then  treated  with  nitric  acid; 
carbonic  acid  was  disengaged,  and  the  nitrate  of  barytes  was 
formed.  This  was  then  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  to  expel 
the  acid,  and  the  barytes  remained  in  a  pure  state. 

The  fluid  which  passed  the  filter,  and  which  contained  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate,  was  then  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  nitric  acid,  to  saturate  the  uncombined  alkali,  and  precipi- 
tated by  nitrate  of  barytes. 

The  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  then  thrown  down,  and 
the  precipitate,  when  collected,  &c.  gave  the  proporuoa  of  the 
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acid.  By  reducing  the  quantities  of  the  relative  ingrfdients, 
u  given  before,  the  proportion  of  each  per  centum  was  ascer- 
tained. 

The  examination  of  a  specimen  of  sulphate  of  bar)'tes,  by 
Dr.  Withering,  gave  67'2  of  bar\'tes,  and  32*8  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  Bologna  stone,  which  possesses  the  phosphorescent 
property  mentioned  by  chemical  writers,  although  it  containt 
aulphatt  of  barytes,  is  difTerent  in  its  composition  from  the 
heavy  spar  of  Prrkiomen.  In  the  Ann.  dc  Chem.  (1788),  the 
ana1\  sis  of  this  stone  is  given.  It  is  met  with  in  a  gray  argU- 
lacrnus  marl  tn  Monte  Palerno,  near  Bologna.  The  compo- 
nent parts  arc  stated  as  follows: 

Sulphate  of  barytes         -         -         62 
Silex  -  .         ,         -  16 

Ahimine       -         -         *         •         14'  1 5 
Sulphate  of  lime      -       -         -  6 

98-15 


Klaproth  (Analytical  Essays,  vol.  ii,  page  227)  examined  a 
fibrous  variety  of  sulphate  of  bar\*tes,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  calamine,  obtained  from  New  Leiningen,  in  the  Pa- 
latinate. He  decomposed  300  grains  by  600  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  and  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  thus  procured,  he 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid. 

After  obtaining  the  muriate  of  barytes  in  a  crystallized 
State,  he  redissolved  ic,  and  added  the  fluid  procured  by  filtra- 
tion. As  this  contained  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate,  in 
union  with  the  potash,  it  precipitated  the  barytes  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  so  that  by  this  process  he  reproduced  the  sul- 
phate of  bar}'tes.  Its  weight,  after  washing  and  drying, 
amounted  to  297  grains. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  ponderous  spar,  or  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes, presented  to  us  by  different  analysts,  it  would  appear, 
that  this  mineral  varies  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  its 
constituent  parts.  It  is  stated  by  some  to  contain  generally  84 
#f  barytes,  and  16  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  hundred. 
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have  only  to  remark,  however,  that  so  far  as  barytts  is 
UBfful  eilhcr  in  chemical  researches,  or  in  medicine,  the  sul- 
phate mav  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbo- 
nate of  8cda»  or  by  decomposing  its  acid  by  means  of  char- 
coal, and  thus  afford  a  means  of  convening  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  country  to  these  purposes.  The  subsequent 
solution  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acld^  would  produce  the  nitrate 
or  muriate  of  baryces. 

To  obtain  the  muriate  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  Mr. 
Klaproth  boiled  16  ounces  with  32  ounces  of  carbonate  of  poU 
ash,  and  5lbs.  of  water,  for  an  hour,  in  a  tin  kettle,  constantly 
agitating  the  mixture,  and  renewing  the  water  as  it  evapo- 
rated. After  Bhcring  it,  and  washing  the  carbonate  of  barytes, 
to  free  it  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  any  portion  of  uncombincd 
alkali,  he  dissolved  the  carbonate  in  pure  muriatic  acid. 
The  undecomposed  sulphate,  if  any  should  remain,  may  be 
treated  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Van  Mons,  Westrumb,  and  Gocttling,  have  severally  given 
us  some  observations  relative  to  the  decomposition  nf  sulphate 
of  barytes,  la  order  to  prepare  the  muriate;  but,  as  the  subject 
would  occupy  our  attention  too  far  in  this  place^  we  will  ^nly 
add,  that  the  conversion  of  the  sulphate  into  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  for  chemical  purposes,  is  a  desideratum  in  our  coun- 
try, in  which  the  native  carbonate  (barohte)  has  oot  been  dis- 
covered, to  my  knowledge.  Any  of  the  preparations  of  bary- 
tes, may,  by  thus  freeing  die  earth  of  sulphuric  aoid,  be  very 
readily  formed* 

August  15^  1810. 
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Some  Experiments  on  the  Coaptation  of  the  Blood  when  om 
of  the  Bo<iy» 

BY  THOMAS  T.  HEWSON. 

THE  blood  19  fluid  while  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the 
living  animal;  but  wht^n  taken  from  the  body  it  soon  forms  a 
soft  tremulous  mass.  This  conversion  of  the  blood  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state^  is  termed  its  coagulation;  and  must  have  been 
familiar  to  n)ankind  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  slaughter  of 
animals,  the  bleedings  from  wounds  inflicted  by  accident  or 
design,  could  not  fail  to  establish  the  fact.  The  circumstances, 
however,  %vhich  favour  or  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
Seem  not  to  have  been,  till  very  lately,  the  subject  of  expert- 
mental  inquir}'^ 

As  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  generally  surpasses 
that  of  the  circumambient  air,  i[  has  been  inferred,  that  the  co» 
agulaiiou  of  the  blood,  like  the  congelation  of  water,  depended 
on  the  mere  abstraction  of  heat.  The  analog)-  of  size,  and  ant* 
inal  jelly,  which  arc  fluid  in  the  temperature  of  our  bodies,  anti 
become  solid  when  exposed  to  the  medium  temperature  of  thd 
atmosphere,  seems  to  give  strength  to  this  opinion.  There  is, 
however,  this  essential  difl"ereDce,  that  water  and  jelly  assume 
the  solid,  or  fluid  state,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which 
is  applied;  but  when  once  blood  has  coagulated,  it  is  incapable 
of  being  rendered  fluid  by  an\  addiiional  heat.  And  farther,  it 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mn 
Hewson  and  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  blood  may  be  actually  fro- 
zen and  converted  into  ice  before  it  has  time  to  coagulate;  and 
yet  on  being  thawed  it  coagulates  like  blood  that  had  never 
been  frozetu  Mr.  Hewson  ha*  likewise  shown  that  iKe  blood, 
coagulates  as  readily  when  placed  in  a  heat  of  100*^,  which  is4 
equal  to  the  natural  temperature  of  our  bodies,  as  in  a  heal  ofl 
67",  and  a  heat  of  120"  produces  a  more  immediate  coagula— j 
tion. 

The  continual  agitation  which  the  blood  undergoes  during  m 
its  circulation  through  the  body,  has  been  considered  by  man^  ^ 
as  the  priocipal  means  of  maintaining  its  fluidit}*;  and  it 
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'bccfd  tirgfd,  that  rest  alone  was  suificicnt  to  occasion 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  its 
ftdvocjtes  have  adduced  the  familiar  experiment  of  agitating 
the  blood,  when  received  in  a  bason,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of 
rods  or  small  sticks;  in  which  case  it  is  asserted  the  coagula- 
tion will  be  prevented.  If  wc  scrutinize  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  this  experiment,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting the  nature  of  the  deception,  and  in  showing  the  com- 
plete futility  of  the  argument.  In  fact,  the  coagulation  is  com- 
plete^ and  the  sticks  will  be  found  loaded  with  solid  matter, 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  is  alone  capable  of  spontaneous 
coagulation,  and  freed  from  it,  the  other  parts  remain  in  their 
natural  6uid  state. 

With  the  view  of  acquiring  more  precise  ideas  respecting 
the  comparative  influence  of  agiuuion  or  rest  in  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  I  made  the  following  experiments*  About 
six  ounces  of  blood  were  received,  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  in  a 
white  earthen  bowl;  the  time  required  for  collecting  this  quan- 
tity was  three  minutes.  While  ihe  blood  was  yet  flowing  from 
the  vein,  it  was  kept  constantlv  agitated  wiih  u  small  hunch  of 
slender  sticks.  In  five  minutes  the  coagulation  had  evidently 
commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  more  it  appeared 
to  be  complete.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  this  experiment 
was  thirteen  minutes.  After  the  removal  of  the  small  clot 
which  adhered  to  the  sticks,  the  remaining  blood  was  set  apart 
for  further  examination;  and  on  tlie  next  day  it  still  continued 
fluid,  a  proof  that  the  whole  of  the  coagulating  principle  tuid 
been  removed.  In  farther  cnnfirmation  it  may  be  mentiuncd, 
that  the  coagulum,  when  washed  and  dried,  weighed  thirteen 
grains,  equal  to  the  largest  proportion  ol  fibrine,  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  detect  in  the  blood. 

Immediately  as  the  first  bowl  was  removed  a  similar  one  was 
employed  to  receive  a  like  quantity  of  bluud;  and  here  the 
timt  occupied  In  collecting  it  was  likewise  three  minutes.  It 
vas  not  till  the  end  of  ten  minutes  after  it  was  set  by  to  rent, 
that  there  was  any  appearance  of  coagulation,  and  five  minutes 
more  were  required  before  it  was  complete,  making  in  all  a 
|>triod  of  eighteen  minutes. 
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Hence  ii  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  motioD  »o 
from  prcventlog  or  retarding  ihe  coagulation  of  the  blood,  ac' 
tually  tends  to  quicken  this  process;  and  consequentl)*  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  Mood  out  of  the  body,  cannot  be  considered 
M  occasioned  by  rest  alone. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  blood  coagulates  mort: 
readily  in  broad  shallow  vessels  than  in  those  which  are  nar- 
row and  deep:  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  air* 
■With  a  view  of  determining  this  point  Mr.  Hewson  instini- 
*ted  a  number  oi  experiments,  the  history  of  which  he  commtt- 
nicatcd  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  spring  of  1771;  and  which 
Ite  afterwards  presented  to  the  public  in  a  separate  volume* 
From  comparing  these  experiments*  he  ventures  on  ihc  follow- 
ing conclusion:  that  "the  air  is  a  stjong  coagulant  of  the  blood, 
and  that  to  this,  its  coagulation,  when  taken  from  the  veins,  is 
chicBy  owing;  and  not  to  cold,  nor  to  rest-"  Mr.  Hunter,  on 
the  conirar}',  after  referring  to  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hewson,  asserts,!  ^^  that  the  air  has  really  no  more 
effect  than  any  other  extraneous  body,  in  contact  with  the  blood, 
that  is  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon  it;  for  the  blood 
coagulates  more  readily  in  a  vacuum  than  in  the  open  ain** 
This  has  been  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
adopted  by  Murray  in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Chemistry^ 
which  contains  the  history  and  analysis  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Al- 
len, formerly  a  lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  is,  J  believe,  the  only 
one  who  has  publicly  expressed  any  doubts  respecting  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Hunter's  observation.  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  not 
described  the  manner  in  which  this  experiment  was  conducted, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  vacuum  he  employed, 
Were  perfect  or  nor. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  a  common  injecting  s}Tinge  might  be 
filled  with  blood  immediately  as  it  flowed  from  the  body,  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  which  case  the  agency 
of  the  air  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  would  be 
tained. 

Having  opened  the  vein  in  the  arm,  three  out>ces  of 
were  received  in  a  tin  vessel.  The  mouth  of  a  brass  syringe  ^ 

■  Hcwi»un*»  Inquiiics  on  the  BUtod,  p.  21 

t  Sec  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Vol.  i.  page  20,  Aaier.  fiUiU 

I  Vol.  tv.  p&gc  536. 
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was  next  applied  to  the  bleeding  orifice,  a  piece  of  moistened 
leather  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  syringe,  and  made  to  embrace 
the  arm,  served  to  exclude  the  air.  The  piston  was  then  very 
gradually  raised,  and  the  syringe  filled  with  blood,  three  oun- 
ces, and  then  corked.  About  four  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
in  an  earthen  dish.  These  parcels  of  blood  were  placed  in  a 
window.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes  the  first  and  last 
portions  were  firmly  coagulated.  Upon  removing  the  cap  of  the 
syringe  I  foimd  about  three  drams  of  coagulated  matter,  having 
but  litde  admixture  of  the  red  globules:  the  remainder  of  the 
blood  was  fluid,  and  coagulated  on  being  poured  into  the  dish. 
From  comparing  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  may  we  not 
join  with  Mr.  Hewson  in  concluding  that  the  air  is  a  strong 
coagulant  of  the  blood,  and  that  to  this  its  coagulation,  when 
taken  from  the  veins,  is  chiefly  owing;  and  not  to  cold,  nor  to 
rest? 


Vet.  I.  2  G 
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An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Medical  Virtues  of  the  Whi^ 
Oxide  of  Bismuth,  £s?c.  8?c- 

**  .^_omncs  bnni  me<lH:i  utl  ra  rciDrdU  semper  ronfugipnt,  ibivc  moduf 
"  quo  prosunl  intcUcclus  fucrit  necnc)  qua:  ccrta.  cxprricniiu  prodeise 
"comprobavcril."  Grrg.Cemp.Abd  Theoret. 

By  Samuel  W.  Moore^  A.  B.^^Nno^Tork^  printed  by  T.  t?  J. 
Swords,  1810. 

THIS  IS  an  intercsiing  and  well  digested  essay.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  style  plain  and  familiar,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  exceedingly  perspicuous. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  call  the  attention  of  practi* 
tinners  to  a  nradicinc  which  really  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
too  much  ncglecied.  In  ihc  execution  of  this  design,  he  has 
diligently  collected,  and  brought  together  within  a  very  nar- 
row compass,  much  important  information  concerning  its  pro- 
;rties,  which  was  previously  scattered  through  a  variety  of 
periodical  works,  and  other  sources,  of  no  easy  access  to  iKe 
generality  of  readers- 
It  appears  that  wc  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva,  for 
the  original  introduction  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  into  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  So  early  as  the  year  1786,  he  published  a  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine.  But  prejudices 
arising  against  this  mineral,  which  have  since  been  proved  to 
be  wholly  unfounded,  prevented  its  gaining  ground,  as  a  me- 
dicine, on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  first  notice  of  its  being  employed  in  Britain,  as  far  as 
'c  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  in  the  Med.  &  Phys,  Jour, 
for  July,  1799.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  editors  of  that  work,  as 
a  medicine  either  neglected  or  forgotten,  "  though,"  say  they, 
"  it  is  stated  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  spasipodic  pain  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  if  it  arise  from  organic  debt- 
lily,  or  a  relaxed  and  emaciated  constitution.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents affirms,  that  he  has  lately  prescribed  it  in  two  or 
three  cases  of  the  above  nature,  not  only  with  apparent,  but 
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with  pennanem  good  effect,  insomuch,  that  ihe  cnunp  of  the 
stofnach,  which  hnd  usually  returned  once  or  twice  id  the 
nionth,  did  not  trouble  his  patients  for  six  and  twelve  months 
togeihcr," 

To  Dr.  Marcel,  a  physician  of  Guy*s  hospital^  the  credit  is 
certainly  dac,  of  reviving;  this  mrdicine;  and,  perhaps,  of  rsta- 
bli&hing  its  reputation.  In  the  year  1801,  he  read  before  the 
London  Medical  Society,  a  paper  which  contained  several  deci- 
sive cases  of  tht-  utility  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  three  years 
aiterwards,  on  the  publication  of  the  paper,  he  remarks  In  a 
not4t,  "  I  have  had  since,  frequent  opportunities,  at  Guy's  hos- 
pital, of  trying  the  oxide  of  bismuth  in  apasmodic  affections  of 
the  stomach,  and  those  trials  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  I  formerly  gave  of  the  utility  of  this  medicine."  Confi- 
dence in  the  medicine  being  thus  inspired,  it  now  crept  into 
the  practice  of  many  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  Britain^ 
some  of  whom  have  given  cases  to  the  public  completely  cor« 
roborating  the  preceding  statement  of  its  efficacy. 

Ii  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  our  work  to  insert 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  is  comprised  in  the  essay  bo* 
lore  us,  respecting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  oxide  of  bis- 
inuth.  The  cases  publi<ihed  by  Dr.  Marcct  and  Dr-  Bardsley, 
have  been  well  abridged  by  our  author.  These  abstracts,  and 
the  result  of  some  additional  cases  which  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Moore  himself,  or  his  medical  friends,  are,  indeed,  the 
only  portions  of  this  valuable  dissertation  which  we  can  present 
to  our  readers. 


Abstract  of  Dr,  Marcet^a  Cases, 

Dr.  Marcetprcscribedtheoxidefirst  inthccaseof  a  woman, 
who,  probably  from  her  sedentary  occupaiicn,  had  for  two 
months  preceding  been  afflicted  with  a  very  troublesome  dys- 
peptic atfcction,  where  no  matter,  either  solid  or  fluid,  was 
taken  into  the  stomach,  without  exciting  pain  at  tht  pit  of  the 
stomach,  followed  by  sickness  and  vomiting;  "  in  short,"  suya 
Dr,  IM.  •'  it  appeared  from  her  account  that  only  an  extremely 
imall  portion  of  the  nourishment  which  she  took  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  atimenury  canal."  This  patient,  for  a  month, 
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made  use  of  such  tonic  medlcincfi  as  were  thoaghibest  adapted 
to  her  complainl,  without  deriving  from  ilicm  any  sensible  be- 
nefit; but,  on  the  contrarj*,  she  had  become  thinner  than  wTic" 
k«he  had  first  applied  for  rehef. 

"  Dr.  Marcet  having  at  this  time  procured  a  supply  of  the 
^oxide  of  bismuth,  ordered  that  she  should  take  Bvc  grains  of  I 
it  three  times  a  day,  with  fifteen  grains  of  the  compound  poir*- 
;^der  of  gum  tragacanth.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  from  the 
*time  she  began  its  use,  she  said,  *'  she  was  almost  well,"  but; 
begged  to  have  "  some  more  of  the  powders  that  had  pnxia- 
ccd  such  remarkably  good  effects.*'  At  the  end  of  another  week 
fihc  declared  herself  free  from  complaint^  but  forft-ar  of  a  re-: 
lapse  she  continued  to  take  the  powders  a  few  days  longer.        I 
'*  A  girl  of  seventeen,  who  '*  laboured  under  a  chlorosis^  the 
most  distressing  symptom  of  which  was  a  violent  pain  m  che^ 
region  of  the  stomach,"  was  the  second  patient  to  whom  Dr*S 
M .  gave  the  oxide*  For  this  patient  were  ordered  pills  of  aloes 
and  myrrh,  from  which  no  effect  being  observed,  in  a  few  days 
pills  of  the  sulphate  of  iroa  with  extract  of  gentian  were  also 
;ivcn.  This  course  was  continued  for  eight  days,  daring  whkb 
imc  the  gastrodynia  had  increased;  when  twenty  grains  of  the 
;ompound  powder  of  bismuth,  prepared  as  in  ihc  precedtog 
:asc,  were  directed  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  she  being  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  omit  taking  any  other  medicine.  On 
the  third  day  she  was  much  better,  though  there  still  coiitintjed' 
some  uneasiness  in  her  stomach.  The  compound  powder 
bismuth  was  increased  to  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day. 
On  the  sixth  day,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  some  othe 
iyspeptic  symptoms,  she  was  directed  to  take,  in  addition  to 
le  oxide,  a  bitter  infusion,  with  a  few  drops  of  aq.  ammoniae, 

ice  a  day.  On  the  tenth  da)-,  being  much  better,  the  dose  o 
le  powder  was  reduced  to  twenty  grains.  On  the  twenty 
lurth  day  from  the  time  she  commenced  tlie  use  of  the  oxide 
le  was  quite  free  from  complaint,  and  discontinued  taking  nn 
ledicinc. 

"  In  the  third  and  fourth  cases  in  which  Dr.  Marctc  i^iuc 
this  medicine  it  did  not  effect  cures;  but  of  these  cases  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  two  instances  in  which  it  has  failed,  the  afTection, 
which  was  at  fii^t  suspected  to  depend  upon  a  spasm  of  the  sco-> 
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moch}  haB  since  appeared  to  be  of  a  complicated,  and  probably 
of  a  very  diflferent  nature.*' 

"  A  man  fifiy  years  of  age  afforded  Dr.  M.  the  fifth  ca$c. 
He  complained  of  having  a  *^  most  painful  sensation  in  his 
prarcordia,  attended  with  sickness,  great  giddiness,  but  not 
voiuiiiog."  Thisi  pain,  which  attacked  him  every  day  after 
dinner,  continued  four  or  five  hours,  and  was  so  violent  he 
CQUUl  hardly  sund;  ^^  he  had  been  subject  to  this  complaint 
for  Bomc  years  past,  but  for  six  weeks  it  had  been  more  con- 
stant and  severe  than  ever  before,"  He  was  directed  to  take 
^tweot}*  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  bismuth  three  times 
ad  "  '  ■  X  having  taken  twenty-four  of  the  powders  he  was 
ipci '  t-c  from  complaint;  :md  six  months  afterwards  his 

[physician  heard  of  his  having  until  that  time  continued  quite 
rcU. 

"  The  last  case  related  by  Dr.  M.  was  that  of  a  servant  girl 
in  hift  own  family*  She  laboured  under  amenorrhcea,  and  was 
al  the  same  time  afflicted  widi  a  violent  pain  in  the  region  of 
her  stomach,  attacking  her  every  morning,  and  sometimes  con- 
dnaiDg  until  the  afternoon.  She  made  useof  sulph.  of  iron,and 
other  tonics,  but  the  pain  continued  unabated;  she  was  put  up- 
on the  use  of  the  compound  powder  of  bismuth,  in  the  dose  of 
tvreoty  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  in  three  days  she  was 
eartd  of  the  cochplaint.'* 

Abstract  from  Dr.  Rardslctfs  Cases, 
1  nc  iir^t  patient  for  whom  Dr.   B.  prescribed  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  was  a  man  who  had  become  dyspeptic,  probably  from 
[ihc  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  was  troubled  with 
'       i,fre(iuent  eructations,  hcuribum,  griping,  and  alter* 
iicJis  and  diarrhoea.   A  great  variety  of  tonic  medi- 
were  given  without  affording  any  permanent  relief.   He 
Ice  became  bcHcr,  though  at  no  time  free  from  complaint, 
and  each  succeeding  attack  was  more  severe  than  that  which 
tbad  preceded  it.  Dr.  B.  at  length  having  met  with  Dr.  Mar* 
cet'  prescribed  five  grains  of  the  oxide,  with  twenty-five 

gr.i  im  tragaciiuth,*  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day*  I'his 

•  Dr  Mwrcri**  cnmpttund  powiicr  uf  bismuth  consisted  of  one  p:trt  of  the 

W'ii  tec  parts  ui'  tin;  c('mp"U»»l  powder  of  trag^cunlh    Dr. 

ti  •'  -i  powder  conttuiicd  one  part  of  thcoudcj  wiilfcti^c:  pur1» 
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patient  found  considerable  relief  after  having  taken  nine  doses 
In  nine  days  from  the  lime  he  commcDced  its  use  he  was 
almost  wtU,  except  some  degree  of  anort* xta,  with  a  slight  diar 
rhoea;  to  relieve  the  last  symptom  gum  kino  and  opium  were 
given  with  the  oxide,  and  in  a  short  ttmc  he  was  restored 
excellent  health. 

*'  Dr.  Bardslcy's  second  case,  he  says,  "  was  nearly  the  coon 
lerpart  of  the  foregoing  one.'*  The  subject  of  this  case,  an  ha- 
bitual dram  drinker,  had  been  affected  for  upwards  of  a  year 
wiih  gastrodynia,  which  was  always  increased  by  eating;  he 
was  costive,  and  suffered  much  from  flatulence.  '*  The  contents 
of  his  stomach,"  says  Dr.  B.  "  were  often  so  extremely  acid, 
as  to  excoriate  his  mouth  and  lips."  After  having  cleansed  his 
stomach  and  bowels,  he  was  ordered  to  take  half  a  drachm  o 
the  compound  powder,  composed,  as  before  stated,  of  five 
grains  of  the  oxide,  wiih  twenty-five  of  gum  tragacanth,  three 
limes  a  day.  On  the  fifth  day  he  said  he  was  free  from  sickness 
and  gnawing  pains  at  the  stomach,  fiom  which  he  had  not  suT 
fcrcd  since  the  second  day  of  using  the  remedy;  and  he  ex- 
pressed  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  powders  would  entirely  cure 
him. 

'■'■  Tlie  remedy  was  continued,  and  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb 
md  myrrh  were  also  directed  to  be  taken  at  bed  time.  This 
plan  was  persevered  in  for  about  sixteen  days,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  recurrence  of  spasm,  flatulence,  or  acidity. 

^*  He  took  after  this,  for  a  few  days,  a  slight  preparation  of 
[bark  and  bitters,  when  he  was  discharged  cured. 

"  The  third  case,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  using 
this  remedy,  terminated  fatally.  But  I  conceive  by  no  roeaaa 
to  the  discredit  of  the  medicine  used  for  its  relief,  as  the  dis- 
ease was  in  its  nature  desperate,  and  probably  imsusccptiblc  of 
being  cured  by  any  medicine-  This  patient  had  long  suffered 
from  dvspepsia,  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  wnh  ano* 
malous  gout*  He  had  formerly  been  addicted  to  the  immode- 
rate use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  for  some  time  preceding  had 
been  temperate.  He  complained  of  a  fixed  tormenting  pain  at 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  gradually  descended  to  the  naval; 
the  spasms,  which  generally  attacked  him  after  eating,  were 
commonly  removed  by  die  contents  of  the  stomach  being 
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thro^vn  up  in  a  very  acid  slate.  The  bowels  were  rather  cos- 
lirc,  Somr  incurable  organic  affection  of  the  stomach  was  sus- 
pected to  exist;  aniiipasmodics,  however,  were  administeredi 
both  comhined  and  separately,  without  producing  any  effect- 

'*  Bismuth  was  then  prescribed,  with  a  view  of  alleviating 
the  fpasmodic  affection,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  acid 
in  the  stomach;  and  these  intentions  it  completely  fulfilled. 

"  This  patient  took,  as  the  others  had  done,  half  a  drachm 
of  the  compound  powder  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
creased the  dose  to  two  scruples;  the  spasms  were  subdued, 
and  the  general  dyspeptic  symptoms  much  relieved  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  But  after  continuing  for  three  weeks  better, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  hepatitis.  He  recovered  from 
this  attack,  but  only  to  linger  out  a  few  weeks  in  a  hopeless 
condition. 

*'  Ic  was  found,  on  dissection,  that  the  pylorus  was  com- 
pletely indurated  and  scirrhous,  forming  a  tumor  somewhat 
of  a  globuUtr  form,  at  least  four  inches  in  circumference;  the 
liver  also  exhibited  evident  signs  of  disease.   Dr.  Bardsley  ob- 
sen'cs  of  this  case,  "  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  noihini 
beyond  a  palliation  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms  could  have] 
been  expected  from  medicine.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  answer- 
ed this  purpose,  probably,  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of  the' 
stomach,  and  increasing  its  tone,  and  thereby  correcting  a  de- 
praved secretion,  and  mitigating  spasm.'* 

"  The  subject  of  Dr.  B/s  lourth  case  had,  for  more  than  a 
year,  been  troubled  with  pvrosis,  and  for  a  short  time  had  suf- 
fered from  gastrodynia*  His  disease  was  mostprobablv  occa- 
sioned by  his  se<lentar3'  occupation  as  a  weaver,  and  Iiis  for- 
mer habits  of  Intemperance:  his  pain  was  fixed  and  dull,  not  of 
the  spa<;mndic  kind;  the  quuniiiy  of  acid  discharged  from  his 
stomach,  in  a  watery  form,  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer cases. 

**  The  stomach  having  been  cleansed  by  an  active  emetic, 
and  the  bowels  emptied  by  castor  oil,  he  began  taking  twenty 
|;rains  of  the  com  p.  powder  three  times  a  day.  Few  doses  had 
been  taken  before  the  gastrodynia  was  relieved;  the  dose  was 
gradually  increased  to  forty  grains;  and,  in  the  coiu-sc  of  a 
fortnight,  he  reported  himself  free  from  pyrosis^  and  evcr>' 
other  troublesome  symptom. 
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''  The  next  subject  of  experiment  was  a  house-painter,  «nH| 
had,  for  many  years,  been  subject  to  pains  in  his  bowels,  re- 
sembling colic;  and  having  changed  his  occupation,  was  seized 
every  day  after  dinner  with  excruciating  pain  in  his  stomachy 
which  terminated  on  its  contents  being  thrown  up  in  an  undi* 
^gested  state:  he  was  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  and 
fhada  cadaverous  aspect. 

r     "  The  first  passages  having  been  cleansed,  half  a  drachm  of 
^thc  compound  powder  of  bismuth  was  directed  to  be  taken 
'three  times  a  day;  and  a  blister  was  at  the  same  time  applied 
I  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.  On  the  fourth  day  he  had  taken 
nine  of  the  powders,  and  had  found  from  them  great  relief.  By  -M 
the  ninth  day  the  spasms  were  completely  removed,  and,  with-  ^ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  medicine,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
^morc  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

I      "  In  the  last  case  related  by  Dr.  B.  the  patient  had  been  af- 

f  flicted  for  two  years,  with  a  heavy  pressing  pain  in  his  stomach, 

attended  by  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  (ssophagus;  he  had 

also  acid  eructations,  the  matter  ejected  being  sometimes  so 

[corrosive  as  to  blister  his  palate  and  lips.  He  was  frequently 

[awakened  in  the  night  by  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  stomach, 

accompanied  by  a  violent  pulsation  about  the  umbilical  region. 

A  moderate  gratification  of  his  appetite  always  increased  his 

pain  and  sickness.  • 

"  The  doctor  confesses  in  this  case  his  hopes  of  success  were 

not  very  sanguine,  as  he  feared  the  existence  of  some  organic 

disease  of  the  stomach;  the  compound  powder,  however,  was 

prescribed,  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day:  a  small  blister 

was  also  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

*On  the  sixth  day  of  taking  the  medicine  he  had  already  expc- 

Ticnced  great  relief;  the  stomach  could  now  bear  a  moderate 

Iportion  of  food  without  much  uneasiness,  and  no  longer  ejected 

pits  contents  in  an  acid  state;  the  spasms  had  also  abated  in  fre- 

F^^uency  and  duration.  His  appetite,  however,  being  still  Ian- 

[fipiid,  an  infusion  of  bark  and  colomba  was  directed  to  be  taken, 

^  addition  to  the  bismuth.  On  the  ninth  d:iy  his  appetite  and 

Strength  were  much  invigorated,  but  he  still  had  some  pain  at 

the  stomach,  where  another  blister  was  ordered  to  be  applied. 

"  By  the  fifteenth  day  the  tone  of  the  stomach  was  com* 
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plctelr  restored.  He  continued  a  few  days  longer  to  take  the 
oxide;  vrhc^n,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of  pain  in  the 
umbilica]  region,  attended  by  considerable  fever,  he  was  direct- 
ed to  discontinue  taking  this  medicine,  to  lose  bloody  and  to 
Cake  a  cathartic.  This  paroxysm  continued  but  a  few  hours, 
and  the  next  day  he  resumed  his  former  plaoi  by  which  he  was, 
in  a  few  days,  restored  to  health. 

^*  I  fee!  happy,  says  Dr.  Moore,  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
relate  the  following  cases,  wherein  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witness  ng  the  effect  of  bismuth  in  relieving  spasmodic  paiQi 
with  some  other  troublesome  affections  of  the  btomach;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it  has  equalled  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.*** 

*  Dr.  \foQrc  giwM  iht  Jbi/aaing  Dircaiotu  Jor  thf  Preparation  cf  the  Whu9 

thtijr  of  Bsrfuutk: 

TUe  litsMiuUi  to  !«  t!is<u>1vctl  shuutt)  tic  previoiuly  reduced  tu  po^vder  in  an 
mort^.  Let  time  parts  nf  nitrk  acid  fnront  of  bismuth  be  diluted  uith 
[iiol  fvcigUt  of  pure  Wuler  To  lliis  nic«stru«m,  conuitu*d  in  a  gl^ss  vc»- 
sely  udd  ttic  iMNinuiti  at  intrrvilii,  mid  let  it  st:ind  till  it  is  idL  dissolved.  Let 
ih«  cli'ir  ttulution  br  dccaliU-d  fmni  llic  acdimcnt,  (a  Bmoll  quantity  of  whicl^ 
'wHl  nlwiiya  be  founil)  and  u  fvw  nunccs  of  it  be  poared  into  a  i^Iuhs  veiscl 
OHpublr  uf  cunlaiiting  Intt'  as  many  };:>llnnA  us  there  Tiave  been  tncitsured 
ouitcea  put  in;*  ibc  vtssd  i»  then  lo  be  filled  wiili  pure  water,  when  a  cO' 
pioui  *nd  i>crrci:tly  white  precipitutt  will  he  iiisl^ntitncQualy  (bi*nicd,  g^iving 
tQ  tlic  Uciu'ld  the  appcai-ance  uf  milk, 

Afii:r  this  h..]»  subsiilcil,  the  clear  fttiid  awx-it  be  decanted,  and  fresh  water 
throMm  nn  the  j»rtC'pil;ilL'  to  w»!ih  it.  This  opi-ralioii  must  be  *evcnd  times 
repcfeted,  until  no  ucid  usie  is  discuveruble  in  the  decanted  witter. 

Tlii«  iirctipiute,  which  is  the  pun;  while  nxide  of  hisniuth,  slimdd  be  suf- 
fered to  dry  without  heat,  or  iiidtcd  lijyht,  fur  the  ullractitm  between  bis* 
Itiutli  and  Oxygen  is  so  WL-dk,  tlul  if  ihc  o.xi<lc,  while  drying,  be  exposed 
either  n  a  very  moilcr^tc  iirtifleiad  heat,  or  the  direct  rayv  of  the  sun,  it 
|»uriH  wi!li  a  purtidnofiLj  oivgcn, uiid  lu&ck  its  whiteness. 


•  N"  glazcl  euiihcn  ware  vi  sscl  *hould  be  employed  fur  litis  pur;>ose,  on 
account  of  the  leud  so  frei|ueiiUy  uted  in  g'Uzin^  iheni.  A  lurgc  wine  (la'*ICj 
or  dtimgnn.  as  it  is  more  gcncrnlly  culled,  cupnbU-  of  containing;  four  of  five 
fallun»,  wdl  be  found  a  very  convenient  vessel.  Both  Fuurcroy  and  Murray 
observr,  thut  tlie  precipitate  i^  ^  purer  wlute  the  marc  water  there  has  bveil 
used  in  its  f^rnution;  and  I  have  found  that  if  tlic  <pianT)iy  of  water  used  be 
much  U-««  than  his  bcim  difcctc<l,  tlie  supcrnntaiU  liqiikl,  after  tlic  preti|>i. 

I       lUL.t  hai  «iibHided,  Ktill  contains  u  considerable  quantity  uf  tlie  oxide^  c:ipnble 

I      6f  tRin<  thrown  down  by  the  udditivn  of  more  water. 
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New-Tork^  Aug.  t^O^  1810 
"  Case  lat.  C.  a  mulatto  woman,  aged  thiny-six,  has,  for  the 
last  seven  months,  been  dyspeptic,  during  which  time  I  have 
occasionally  visited  her,  and  given  her  medicines;  she  is  better 
than  she  was,  but  still  complains  of  being  troubled  every  morn- 
ing, about  four  o'clock,  while  still  in  bed,  with  sickness,  prccc* 
ded  generally  by  coughing  a  few  times,  when  she  throws  up 
from  her  stomach  a  watery  fluid,  seldom  very  acid.  She  assures     , 
me,  she  has  not  been  free  from  these  attacks  scarcely  for  a  sin*  m 
gle  day  during  the  last  seven  months.  She  has  more  than  once 
taken  emetics,  and  succeeded  their  use  by  infusions  of  gentian 
and  orange  peel,  without  deriving  from  them  much  benefit. 

"  Although  I  did  not  doubt  that  many  cases  might  be  fou 
in  which  bismuth  was  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  in  the 
present  one;  I,  ncverthclLSs,  felt  a  desire  to  give  it  atrial,  and 
accordingly  directed  her  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  five  grains 
of  the  oxide,  with  fifteen  of  gum  arable  and  sugar. 

"  Sept.  5th.  She  is  better,  and  tells  me,  she  has  vomited  but 
twice  since  she  commenced  taking  the  powders.  She  has  taken 
seventeen  doses  of  the  medicine,  and  has  but  a  single  one 
remaining. 

The  oxide  prepared  in  ttiis  vr^y  is  puitrr  and  whiter  than  that  formed  by 
iny  other  process.  1  have  |)rcri)iildte(l  it  Fpfun  its  solution,  both  by  potuft 
and  ammonia,  but  in  neither  caste  was  it  so  pure  a  white;  and,  indeed,  the 
administration  of  lite  oxide,  prepared  hy  means  of  an  ailculi,  might  be  aUcnd- 
cd  wiUi  cUngcr,  in  CU8C  the  bismiutli  liad  been  utloycd  with  oilier  tnetaUa 
which  would  also  be  thrown  down  by  tlia  addition  of  an  idtcAli  la  the  iota< 
tion. 

^Vhatever  reason  we  may  have  for  thinking  the  bismtiUi  we  make  use  ol 
impure,  (which  can  scarcely  be  tlie  ciisc  without  bt  ing  discoveralle  from 
Ma  appeiirunce)  still  we  liavc  nu  rciison  Uj  fear  tliat  the  oxide  will  pitrtuke  oi 
the  impurities  of  the  mdal  which  has  been  empUiyt  d,  if  it  In.-  pre|»tt'ed  in 
the  manner  whic!)  lias  been  directed;  far  Nichohnn  nssnres  us,  "the  precj. 
fiitation  of  the  nitrous  soUitinn  by  the  :tdttil>i>n  of  water  is  the  criterion  by 
which  bismuth  is  distinguished  from  all  other  nielaU.*'^  And»  indcetl,  if  oi 
only  object  were  to  aepantie  the  biamuiJi  from  its  allms,  in  a  state  ofpurii)-, 
no  better  mecins  could  be  employed  to  obtuln  our  end  ilian  those  which  hav< 
been  recommended  for  preparing;  the  oxide. 
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9th.  She  ku  very  Golc  sickocss,  but  still  throws  up  m  the 
ing  a  sauU  quantity  of  fluid  from  her  stomach.  I  ^ive 
co-da^*  some  cdotc  of  the  oxide,  with  dirccuoiss  to  take  it 
as  bcf orr. 

"  tSth.  Siocc  &be  m^ommcnced  the  use  of  the  rtmcdy  she 
hs8  had  no  rctxim  of  cither  sickoess  or  vofnicing. 


I 
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•*  Case  ad.  Mr*  L*  aged  fort>--fivc,  has,  for  the  Ust  three 
years  bern  afflicted  wjdi  cardiaSgia^  attended  by  extreme  flatu- 
lesce^  he  has  at  no  time  during  this  period  been  free  from  these 
plaints.  He  has  frcqtient  acid  eructations,  which  he  sars 
abo  vcr)'  acrid,  occasioning  his  throat  to  feel  as  though  it 
had  been  scalded;  sometimes  also,  though  rarely,  he  is  sick  at 
his  stomach,  when  he  vomits  up  a  matter,  having  the  colour  of 
coffee  grounds.  He  has  a  number  of  times  taken  emetics,  and, 
since  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  has  been  in  the  daily 
habit  of  taking  magnesia,  from  the  use  of  which,  although  he 
has  sometimes  thought  it  afforded  him  temporary  relief^  it  is 
prctt>'  evident,  from  the  continuance  of  his  disease,  that  very 
little  permanent  advantage  has  resuhed. 

"  During  the  last  winter  and  spring  Mr.  L.  had  occasional 
attacks  of  severe  gnawing  pains  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which, 
warm  external  applications  would,  commonly  in  the  course  of 
6fteen  or  twenty  minutes,  relieve.  Throughout  the  summer  he 
has  been  generally  free  from  these  spasmodic  pains;  but  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  days  they  have  attacked  him  much  more  se- 
verely; usually  returning  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  These 
attacks  are  very  violent,  occasioning  gnrat  anxiety,  succeeded 
by  insufferable  pain,  throwing  him  immcdiuicly  Wo  a  profuse 
perspiration.  The  warm  applications,  from  the  use  of  which  he 
had,  on  former  occasions,  found  benefit,  at  this  time  afford  liim 
BOt  the  slightest  relief. 

*'  For  the  last  two  months  he  has  l)ct;u  making  use  of  very 
strong  bitters,  and  I  think  it  prob.ible  he  has  injured  his  sto* 
mach  by  the  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  which  he  ha-t 
taken.  A  very  sparing  use  of  either  fvnncntcd  or  spirituoas 

I       liquors  never  fails  to  increase  his  cardialgia.  His  bowels  ara 

B  quite  regular,  and  his  pulse  feeble. 

^ 
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"  Mr.  L.  at  this  time  sent  for  my  father,  who  directed 
to  take,  three  times  a  da}',  five  grains  of  the  oxide  of  bnrautk^| 

combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  refined  sugar,  and  twice  its] 
weight  of  starch- 

*'  Sept*  11th.  He  has  had  no  return  of  the  pam  in  his  8to< 
fnach  since  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  oxide,  but  feels  weUj 
enough  lo-day  to  take  a  ride  into  the  country. 

"  Monday  morning,  Sept.  17lh.  Hk  siill  conlinues  free  frofDj 
the  spasmodic  pain  of  his  stomach;  his  cardialgia,  '  '  ' •.  not] 
well,  is  better  dian  it  has  been  hitherto.  He  has  t  i  -l  oI 

the  bismuth  since  the  morning  of  the   13th,  (Thursday  lasi 
when  he  took  the  twelfth,  and  only  remoiiiing  do*it  '  '^d,] 

kcioi-^  out  of  town,  he  h;td  it  nnt  in  his  power  to  [ii  i:io- 

ther  suppiv  until  his  rettim  to  the  city  to-<lay. 

*'  Monday  evening.  He  h.id  thi*  afternoon  a  r*  hat 

distressing  anxiety  which  has  always  hithrrtoprt-:         >        at* 
tcks  of  pain  in  the  stomach.  Fearing  he  was  about  to  kkftVcl 
nnthcr  attack,  and  placing  full  rclianci-  on  the  oxide,  from  his 
experience  of  its  efficacy,  he  sent  immedijitcly  for  a  supply  ol 
t,  but  before  the  p<'rson  returned  wi(h  the  medicine  he  had] 
ikcn  forty  drops  of  laudanum;  he,  howe\rr,  tonit  directly  eI 
lose  of  the  oxide,  and  the  pain  did  not,  as  he  had  expcctedJ 
kucceed;  but,  as  he  had  taken  laudanum  previously,  we  shodldj 
lot  he  justified  in  attributing  to  the  bismuth  alone  the  disa| 
learance  of  his  unpleasant  symptoms. 
**  Wednesday,  Sept.  19lh.  Our  patient  has  not  since  had  anyi 
[[return  of  the  spasms;  the  cardialgia  is  infinitely  less  trouble- 
lome.   I  gave  him  to-day  twenty-four  dosLS  of  the  powder, 
^ach  contaming  six  grains  of  the  oxide,  directing  him  to  taks 
me  three  iHKes  a  day. 

"  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  23d.  Mr.  L.  is  now  free  from 
complaint.  His  heartburn,  which  was  very  troublesome  until 
he  began  taking  the  bismuth,  does  not  at  present  appear,  un-1 
leas  it  be  brought  on  by  the  use  of  wine  or  brandy;  he  cj 
however,  drink  moderately  of  West  India  spirits  or  gto,  vr] 
out  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience  from  so  doing.  On 
Thursday  last,  after  riding  twtlve  or  fourteen  miles,  he  began 
to  feel  some  pain  in  his  stomach,  but  was  immediately  relii 
en  taking  hiB  customary  dose  of  the  oxide. 
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NtW'Tark^  Sept.  24,  1810. 
lasf  3d.  Mr.  B«  the  subject  of  the  following  case,  has 
•rn  frir  three  or  four  years  dyspeptic;  during  which  time  he 
han  almost  continually  suffered  from  cardialgin  nnd  pyros«, 
and  vcr>'  frcquttitly  fievcrc  ctillc  p^tns.  The  fluid  which  he 
4hrew  up  from  his  fttocnach  tvas^  nt  ticnefi,  he  said,  ao  e^trconely 
•  *  '  *  il  felt  as  if  it  tvtre  ciuting  his  throat  while  passing 
il  1  ^  '  ■  He  hna  been  long  in  the  hahit  of  using  siUcalinc  sola- 
tiom,  fibborbcnts,  S;c«  but  without  eflfccU 

**  Mr.  B.  has,  at  mv  rcqutst,  verx*  ohliginglv  drawn  up  a 
•lateraent  of  his  own  case,  the  substuuce  of  which  1  shall  give 
BcaHy  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  have  been  for  several  j-ears  troubled  with  acidltv  on  my 
xnach,  a  watery  fluid  running  from  n\y  mouth,  and  an  un- 
scnsation,  or  dull  pain   at  my  breast^  frequent  coiic 
Y^:  tnctJmes  a  cough,  which  was  alwavs  accompanied  by 

;i'  ^  ^ant  taste:  a  great  heaviness  and  inclination  to  sleep, 
with  an  aversion  to  motion.  IVly  appetite  has  always  been  gond, 
ir  "  fimcft,  indeed,  voracious;  but  even  at  these  times  my 

il  .  ould  be  often  disgtistcd  by  ihr  first  mouthful  of  food 

1  swallawed.  When  the  heaviness  came  over  me,  I  felt  a  sen- 
V*"  "  inution  of  my  strength  and  spirits.   I  have  titkensoda, 

r  ,,  1,  chalk,  and  rhubarb,  but  have  found  no  relief  from 
them*  On  the  16th  of  September  I  called  on  Or.  Moorei  and 
ibiincd  from  him  a  few  powders,  of  which  I  have  taken  three 
ifby^and  have  noi,  for  tht:  last  fut-  ilavs,  ftU  any  symptoms 
the  complaint. 
September  2-^^  IBIO." 


Mr.  B-  took  fourteen  doses  of  thosf  powders,  containing, 
[together,  one  drachm  and  tct>  grains  of  the  oxide.   He  assures 
iha;  he  h:^  never  fek  better  th;.n  he  dors  at  present,  and 
says»  that  if  the  powders  produce  a  pcnnuncnt  cure,  it  m\\  be 
ic  of  the  most  happy  events  !jf  bin  life. 

"  Sept-  sgih.  I  saw  Our  patient  this  day,  when  he  informed 
me  of  his  having  continued  thus  far  perfcctlv  free  from  all  in' 

[fV  -n. 

.J.,  otringham  has  lately  bcvn  givin^^  the  oxide  of  bitnutfh 
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to  a  lady  labouring  under  menorrhagia,  attended  with  extreme 
debilitv,  who  has  experienced  from  it  astonishing  relief.* 

*'  Dr.  Post,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Columbia 
college,  to  whom  I,  a  short  lime  ago,  gave  some  of  the  oxide, 
has  since  informed  me  of  his  having  prescribed  it  for  the  relief 
of  some  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  hv  expresses  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  effect  which  it  produced.  He  particularly  rara- 
tioncd  his  having  given  it  to  a  lady  during  gestation,  who,  noc 
only  at  such  times,  but  generally,  suffered  much  from  acid  in 
the  stomach.  She  had  derived  but  litde  benefit  from  the  medi- 
cines ordinarily  prescribed  in  such  cases;  but  was  very  shortly 
relieved  on  taking  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide* 

•  I  vcpy  much  regret  lliitt  owing- to  some  particuliir  en^R-cmettts  ofDr 
Su*'iiigham,  it  hu  not  been  in  his  power  to  funiitU  mc,  u  he  had  intendeJ. 
with  a  parlicuUr  sUtemcnt  of  this  case- 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

MEDICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 

A  REPORT  having  been  lately  circulated  that  Dr.  Jenner 
himself  was  beginning  to  entertain  some  doubts  of  the  *  liicicy 
of  vaccine  inoculation  in  securing  the  system  against  the  infla* 
ence  of  small-pox,  we  presume  the  friends  of  vaccinaiicn  will 
be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  th^r  following  U;:er  addressed  to 
the  secretan'  of  the  cow-pox  iustitution  iu  DuMin. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  obliging  letter  of  the  2d  insr.  inclusinr  "he  annual  vc- 
port  of  the  cow-pox  instituti.'-n  i:i  DuMin. -n^  |u^t  roach^vi  'uc. 
The  former  letter  you  altu<le  tc-,  h.ss  not  y  .•:  bt  cu  d'livci    i.   It 

is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  pirrci\ed  the  r.i;)id  inert  *>.'  oi 

vaccination  in  your  mctropolib,  and  the  aniiucnuptvi  . .  s? 
that  has  attended  the  practice,  at  once  a  proof  ;)f  ti^..  .1  in- 
dustry and  attention  of  the  nudical  nffic-.:rs,  f'.^r  n-  ;  ...r 
Jeave  to  make  my  most  grateful  uoknowit-rl-inf-n  ». 

And  now,  sir,  a  few  remarks  on  the  \\:r\  •  x 
munlcation  you  have  made  to  niL  ruspr-.'tn^ 
been  one  of  the  usual  devices  of  *hi'  cP'.ii-; 
almost  from  the  time  of  my  first  mnk-.i;'.-  ;t  k  ■ 
me  as  having  lost  my  confidence  i;;  \  :. 

at  least,  that  [  was  wavering  on  tiv  ^  :•■ 
the  aid  of  my  nephews,  hcvvc  vac-  v.r        ■   .. 
little  short  of  30,000,  wr.hout  ont   ■  i  ;..:    .  :  ., 
or  failure,  that  ever  reached  n.y  i.-.i  i,  in.       i 
such  an  absurd  idea?  Or  could  I   i .'     *  •.  ^ ;     . 

i«kting  for  tht*  small-pox,  whiic"  '.    •.-■   • 

**cnce^  and  condemn  it  both  puoii   ^   ,.r.-.: ',.:  i- 

fhe  '.vliolc  story  you  relate  to  ni--         :i  c  ■;;  i>- 

X"hc  faintjct  bhaiiow  of  foundal'':  .    N..\-i-i 

rncnt  of  my  experiments,  to  »•  ■    •       .i*  ^-^ 

■^articit:  of  variolous  matt;'r,  <  x.  ;■  i   u^^-  [ 

^ome  of  iho^e  to  a  test,  on  v.  Ic.   .      :.  .*.];  n**. 

^ome  years  past  I  have  rciieu  wjioiy  on  the  vaccine  lymph,  for 
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testing  those  on  whom  any  mutcrial  Irregularity  appeared  ill 
the  progress  of  thi-  pustule. 

Bcrkcly,  Feb,  19,  1B09,  EDWARD  JENNER. 


The  late  British  publications  announce  the  discovery  of  a 
new  and  important  medicinal  properly  in  the  rectified  nil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  given  in  dost-s  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces^  fasting,  for  the  removal  of  tenia,  a  parasitical  genus  of 
anitmals,  which  have  hitherto  froqutnily  baffled  all  attempts  to 
dislodge  ihem  from  the  alimentary  canal.  It  gctierally  excited 
an  agreeable  warmth  in  the  stomach  without  any  degree  of 
uicknessor  disposition  to  vomit.  The  patients  however,  com- 
plained of  giddiness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  thirst, 
accompanied  by  a  white  tongue,  and  a  warm  state  of  the  skto* 
It  would  appear  that  this  remedy  which  seems  to  act  as  a  poi- 
son to  the  worms,  is  most  effectual  whi-n  given  by  itself,  and 
that  the  distressing  symptom  of  strangury  is  more  Hlcely  to  oc- 
cur, if  it  be  employed  in  small  dfises,  than  when  exhibited  in 
suniiitnt  quantity  to  insure  its  purgative  operation.  It  may 
then  fore  be  a  question  to  be  determined  by  future  experience, 
whether  combining  the  oil  of  turpentine,  or  rather  following  up 
its  employment  wuh  some  active  cathartic  medicine,  miglitnot 
answer  an  advantageous  purpose.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
that  this  remedy  will  also  prove  efE>  acious  in  expelling  the 
other  worms  which  infest  the  human  hotly,  while  from  the 
quick  relief  which  it  gives  to  horses  jifTeclcd  with  dry  griper  or 
spusm  of  ihc  intestines,  it  mav  perhaps  be  worth  trying  in  such 
cnsLS  of  colic  as  do  not  readily  yuld  to  the  ordin.iry  modes  of 
treatment* 

^^^  "  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  continues  to  perform  lithotomy  hy 

B  means  of  the  knife  alone,  with  constant  success;  and  we  hear  that 

I  this  method  has  been  lately  adopted  in  the  Exeter  hnspiial.  The 

^^^  pnjudice,  which  this  deviation  from  the  accustomed  r(»utinc 

^^^  will  probably  encounter,  may  be  diminished  by  our  observingr^ 

H  that  surgeons  arc  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  preference 

■  of  Hawkins's  method.  "  The  culling  gorget,"  says  RichvtamU 
H  "  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  England,  Italy,  German}'* 

■  and  the  north  of  Europe;  the  instrument  of  Frere  Cosmc^* 
^^.  used  by  individuals  in  all  countries,  generally  adopted  by  the^ 
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French."  (Torn*  III.  p.  515.)  The  instrument  itself,  and  the 
manner  of  operating  with  it,  are  well  described  in  this  work* 
The  apparatus,  consisting  mertly  of  a  staff,  knife,  lithotome 
cache,  and  forceps,  engages  our  cotnoiendation  by  its  simpli- 
cit}'.  The  situation  and  direction  of  the  external  incision,  as 
advised  by  this  author,  are  the  birst  c.ilculaied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  operation:  commencing  on  the  left  of  tlie  raphe,  at  about 
ten  lines  In  front  of  the  anus,  it  should  be  continued  down- 
wards and  backwards,  between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  for  an  extent  of  two  or  three  inches.  When  the 
fat  and  muscles  covering  the  urethra  have  been  divided,  the 
canal  laid  open  in  its  membranous  portion,  the  lithotome  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  and  the  staff  removed,  the  former  in- 
strument should  be  so  placed,  that  its  cutting  edge  may  be 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  towards  the  left,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  course  of  the  external  incision.  It  should 
then  be  drawn  out  horizontally,  by  the  right  hand  grasping  the 
handle^  so  as  to  make  the  blade  quit  its  sheath.  In  this  way  an 
incision  is  made  into  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  di' 
rectiy  opposite  to  the  cut  in  the  integuments,  and  the  , forceps, 
guided  by  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  introduced  for  that 
purpose  into  the  wound,  are  carried  in  a  straight  direction  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  Such  is  the  French  operation,  which, 
if  properly  performed,  seems  to  be  very  well  calculated  for  at- 
taining our  objects.  The  use  of  the  finger  in  examining  the 
coarse  and  size  of  the  incision,  and  the  position  of  the  stone, 
and  afterwards  in  guiding  the  forceps^  the  place  of  the  cut  in 
the  integuments;  and  the  course  of  the  opening  in  the  bladder, 
arc  circumstances  of  particular  advantage  in  this  plan.  The 
following  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  operation  by  the 
lithotome  cache,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Richerand.  "  By 
cutting  as  it  is  drawn  out,  and  not  when  it  enters,  a  false  pas- 
sage cannot  be  made,  and  the  neck  ot  the  bladder  cannot  escape 
division.  If  it  slips  from  the  groove  of  the  staff,  the  blunt  end 
is  resisted  by  the  cellular  substance,  and  thus  we  are  warned  to 
withdraw  the  instrument,  and  introduce  it  again  into  the  groove. 
The  instruments,  which  cut  as  they  go  in,  make  way  for  them- 
selves; and  the  mischief  is  done  before  we  perceive  that  they 
have  taken  a  wrong  direction*  Where  the  incision  is  made 
Voj,,  I.  2  1 
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im  from  a  sttnarion  at  which  the  exertion  of  bis  talents  vHt 
lot  less  beneficial  to  others,  than  honourable  to  himself;  just 
rhcn  he  was  beginning  to  receive  ihc  wcll-dcservcd  reward  of 
iblic  fame  and  eoiohiment.  While  we  deplore  the  loss  cxpC'* 
ricnced  on  this  occasion  by  the  put)Hc  and  the  prr>fession,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn,  that  Mr.  S^iunders's  manuscripts  arc 
Dearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  that  his  work  will  appear  with* 
out  delay.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  state,  as  a  matter  of  gene* 
ral  report,  that  the  operation  performed  by  Mr.  S.  on  young 
children,  consisted  simply  in  puncturing  and  disturbing  the 
cataract,  without  attempting  to  depress  it.  The  opalcc  sub- 
stance, when  its  natural  connexionb  are  thus  desiroyed,  will  be 
amoved  by  absorption.  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  Mr, 
lunders's  own  statement  of  his  proceedings;  which  we  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  published  in  the  report  of  ibt-  L<mdon  inBr- 
m.^ry,  1809*  "  Id  addition  to  the  observations  made  on  the 
former  reports,  and  ecjiially  applicable  to  the  present,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  1  mujvl  brg  the  indulgence  of  expatiating; 
I  mean  the  adaptation  of  an  operation  on  the  cataract  to  the 
condition  of  childhood,  by  which  I  have  successively  cured, 
without  a  failure,  thirtj-one  persnns  born  blind,  many  of  them 
ID  infancy,  and  one  even  at  the  early  period  of  two  months* 
RcstTving,  for  another  occasion,  the  communication  of  ihe 
method  which  I  pursue  for  the  cure  of  very  young  children,  I 
shall  no  farther  compart  it  with  extraction,  than  by  observing, 
that  extraction  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  children,  or  only  fortu- 
itously successful.  Those  who  on  all  occasions  adhere  to  this 
operation,  and  have  neveriumed  their  thoughts  towards  the 
application  of  dacjus  more  suitable  to  this  tender  age,  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  until  the  patient  has  acquired  sufficient 
reas'jQ  to  be  tractable;  otherwise,  when  ihcy  have  deviated 
from  this  conduct,  the  event  has  afforded  little  cause  of  self- 
congralulaiion.  How  great  the  advar.tigc  of  an  earlv  cure,  is  a 
question  of  no  difficult  solution.  Eyes  originally  aifected  with 
cataracts  contract  an  unsteady  and  rolling  motion,  which  re- 
mains after  their  removal,  and  retards,  even  when  it  docs  not 
ultjmnttly  prevent,  the  full  bt-mfit  of  the  operation.  A  person 
cured  at  a  late  period  cannot  overcome  this  awkward  habit  by 
the  utmost  exertion  of  rc&soo,  or  efforts  of  the  will*  But  the 
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{!ttion5  of  the  iDfant  are  in&tincuve.  Surrounding  objecu 
attract  actention,  and  the  eye  naturally  foUows  tlicm.  The 
inanagctnenc  of  the  eye  is  therefore  readily  acquired,  his  vision 
rapidly  improves^  and  he  wlU  most  probably  be  susceptible  of 
education  about  the  usual  period." 

Mr.  Albers,  of  Bremen,  having  examined  the  eye  of  ri 
codfish,  Gadus  Morrhua,  L.  iinds  that  the  sclerotica  is  comj 
»cd  of  twro  coats;  the  outermost  of  which  is  membranous,  whilf 
the  innermost  is  horny,  and  divisible  into  several  layers.  The 
innermost  of  these  layers  is  coated  with  a  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  forms  little  cysts,  containing  water  in  iheii 
intervals.  This  separates  the  sclerotica  from  the  outermost  sil 
very  coat  of  the  choroides,  which  by  maceration  becomes  di- 
visible into  two  layers.  The  intermediate  coat  of  the  three 
principal  ones,  that  occupy  the  place  of  the  choroides  in  the 
eyes  of  £shcs  is  composed  in  the  cod  of  a  retiform  vascular 
texture,  the  trunk  of  which  issues  from  the  horse-shoe  sbape^ 
tubercle  peculiar  to  fishes,  and  tlic  use  of  which  is  so  difBct 
to  explain.  Some  anatomists  have  taken  this  tubercle  for  a 
gland,  others  for  a  muscle;  but  it  appears  from  the  minutest 
research  to  be  a  convolution  of  larger  bloodvessels,  and  Mr. 
Albers  considers  it  as  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  the  blood,  a  k'tnd 
of  rete  mirabile. 


'  In  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Dr.  Henc  has 
given  an  account  of  the  male  plant,  which  furnishes  the  medi- 
cine generally  called  cohmbarooU  This  plant  is  indigenous  oa 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa:  a  fact  we  believe  never  hitherto 
ascertained,  although  the  Portuguese  export  the  root  in  very 
considerable  quantities  from  the  Mosambique.  An  offset  taken 
to  Madras,  and  there  planted,  produced  only  male  flowers,  so 
that  the  genus  is  still  uncertain. 


The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Davy  in  his  late  publica- 
tion on  the  muriatic  acid  will  serve  to  extend  and  enlighten  the 
thcor)'  of  chemistry  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  bt  lUianc 
discoveries  formerly  made  by  this  illustriotia  chemist.  They 
are  as  follows. 
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1st.  That  ihe  oxynmriatic  acid  is  a  simple  substance,  which 
may  be  classed  In  the  same  order  of  natural  bodies,  as  oxygen 
gas;  being  like  oxygt-n  determined  to  the  positive  surface  in 
voltaic  combinationSi  and  like  oxygen,  combining  with  inflam- 
mable substances,  producing  heat  and  light. 

3dly.  That  its  combinations  with  infliimmablc  bodies  arc 
analogous  to  oxides  and  acids  in  their  properties  and  powers 
of  combination,  but  they  diflfier  from  them  in  being,  for  ibc 
TDOSt  part,  decomposable  by  water. 

2dly.  That  hydrogen  is  the  basis  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid  its  acidifying  principle. 

4tbly.  That  the  compounds  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  tin,  &c. 
with  oxymuriatic  acid,  approach  in  their  nature  to  acids,  and 
neutralize  ammonia  and  other  acidifiable  bases. 

5thly.  That  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  phosphorus, 
acidified  by  oxj-muriatic  acid,  is  a  peculiar  compound,  having 
properties  like  diose  of  an  earth,  and  is  not  decomposable  at  an 
intense  red  keat. 

6thly.  That  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction 
for  most  inflammable  bodies,  than  oxygen;  and  that  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  connexion  of  electrical  powers  with  chemical 
attractions,  it  must  be  highest  in  the  scale  of  negative  power, 
and  that  the  oxygen,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  oxymuriatic 
acid,  has  always  been  expelled  from  water  or  oxides. 
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Practice  of  3fedicine, 

HINTS  fur  the  Trc«nientof  ihe  princiTJftl  D'(b<»iiW.s  nf  Infancy  »nd  ChiW- 

btKM).  afIftpt(^(l  to  the  usr  <tf  parents.   By  J.mes  II;*miUon,  M  D>  Frofci^orr 

of  Mi Jw'tfci7  in  ihe  Universiiy  of  EcUnhurgh,  8tc.  4u3.  8vn.  6#. 
An  Account  of  the  rciiiarkiiblr  £f1t;cts  of  llic  ]^au  McilkiiUile  D^HuMon,  in 

Ihr  Gtiut.  B>  Edwin  Gfiddcn  Jones,  M.  D.  Member  of  Uie  Roval  College 

of  Pliysicinns.  &.C.  Btc.  Si. 
Tlic  Elements  of  thf   Piiiclice  of  MeHicmei  being  an  clrmrntAry  work  tot 

fituHrnid,  and  a  book  of  reference  for  praeti*ifliicrfl.  By  C.  H.  Toulmin, 

M    D.  8^o.  12#. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Nature  of  the  DUrasti  prorlucc:tl  in  thr  Uu. 

rn-»n  Cnnstitution  by  the  use  of  mercury;  with  OLserxalionson  ttscvnncx* 

ion  Wnli  the  Luei  Vcncreiu  By  Andrc%f  M^UnM,  Surgeon  ExtrsMirclmxry 

to  tJic  Qiicen,  fcc.  6tc.  T*. 
•n>c  Syphilitic  Preceptor;  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  tlie  nature  and  ctire 

the  Vcnerejd  Disease.  By  G-  Skclton,  SurgL-on,   2*.  61/ 
Some  Observations  on  DiseasjcSy  chic6y  as  they  occur  itt  Sicily.    By  WHUai 

Irvine,  M   1>    F.  il.  S.  Ed. 
Observvtitins  no  tlie  Utility  and  Administration  nf  purprative  mc<Ucincs 

arvcr:-.!  disrases.  By  J  Mines  Hamilton,  M.  D.  Third  edition  revtard  an 

enlarged.  8vo.  9«. 

Surgery^ 

An  Afconnt  ofSpifia  Bi6da,  with  Remurks  on  a  methnd  of  tr<'»rmrn(  piopo 
sed  l>y  Mr.  AlHTnctliy.  By  Thomas  Verncy  0»kc8,  Member  of  the  Rnyuf 
Ctt'.lfgc  of  Surgery,  &c. 

Appendix  to  a  Proposal  II»r  a  New  Method  for  C fitting  for  ill c  Stone.  By 
Juhn  Thctinp!»on,  M.  U.  Pit»fe»aor  uf  SurgciT  to  the  Royid  Collrgc  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Regius  Professor  of  Mllilurj-  Surger)'  in  the  University  of  £d«r«' 
burgh.  2m. 

Anatomy, 

The  Anatomicn  Britannica,  or  System  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  select*"' 
fntm  tlie  works  of  Holler,  Albinns,  Monni,  Winslow,  Hunter,  Somncrio' 
Scarpa,  Cniikshank,  Morgagni,  Murray,  Walter,  Sabaiier,  Mich«l!, 
Ziim,  &c.  {|uT.  Second  edition  improTcd.  15i< 

3.  Fasciculus,  No.  1  and  11  ' 
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AnaiOTnico  Chirur^cal  Views,  intended  to  illustrate  the  snstomy  of  the  cavity 
of  Uh?  inidc  and  tcmule  pelvis  ind  their  contents:  the  muscles  of  tlie  peri, 
ncum.  as  they  appear  upon  dissection;  the  extcnial  organs  of  generation 
in  both  subjects;  together  with  appropriate  explanations  and  references. 
By  James  Watt,  Surgeon.  The  drawings  and  engravinga  by  Lewis. 

Chemistry* 

Rudiments  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  in  which  the  first  principles  of  that  use- 
ful an<l  entertaining  science  are  familiarly  illustrated.  By  N.  Meredith, 
M.  D.  4*. 

Natural  History* 

Prinripia  Btitanica;  or,  a  Concise  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Sexual  Bota- 
ny nf  Linnaeus:  containing  tlie  genera;  their  mode  of  growth  (as  tree, 
shrub,  or  herb);  the  known  number  of  species  to  each  genus;  where  prin- 
ctpjlly  native;  and  the  number  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles:  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form,  under  each  class  and  order;  and  digested  alphabeUcally 
under  several  generic  distinctions.  The  third  edition  corrected  and  en* 
lur^i-d,  by  R.  W.  Darwin,  Esq.  brother  to  the  late  Dr.  Darwin.  8\'0.  lOf, 
61/.  boards. 

A  Suipl.-nient  to  Testacca  Britannica,  with  figures.  By  G.  Montague,  Esq. 
F   L.  S.  and  W.  T.  4t().  18«  plain,  1/  6t  ctilouicd. 

An  Abriilgmcnt  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Natural  Uistor}-  of  Beasts  and  Birds. 
12nic)   dr. 

A  Bol,  nical  Calendar;  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  generic  and  specific  name, 
the  class,  order,  .'tnd  habit,  of  u)l  lltt-  British  plants,  arr..ng'.-d  according 
to  their  time  of  flwding,  under  each  mniuhofihc  year.  By  tlie  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Phelps,  A.  B.  10*.  61/.  Large  paper,  1/.  I#. 

Miscellanies* 

The  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Register  for  1809. 

Obsevv;4tions  on  tlie  present  state  of  the  Profession  and  Trade  of  Medicine  as 

practised  by  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecuiii-s,  chemists,  d' iiggists  and 

quacks,  in  the  MeU'op<tlis,  and  tliiougliout  the  country  of  Cretit  Britain. 
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^e  of  Hydrophobia  J  wherein  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy 

was  performed;  and  an  account  of  the  appearances  on  dis- 

section. 

By  HENRY  OLDKNOW,  Surgeon.  NoUiaghun. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  1609. 

)'S  the  25th  of  October  last,  William  Hill,  aged  fort>'-fivc 
tarSf  by  trade  a  tailor,  had  a  portion  of  the  scrotum  torn  awa^ 
T  the  bite  of  a  dog;  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  contusion 
I  the  thigh,  close  to  the  scrotum;  and,  in  attempting  to  sepa« 
Ce  the  jaws  of  the  animal  with  his  hands,  the  point  of  a  tooth 
Detrated  the  back  part  of  one  finger  of  the  left  hand,  making 
iinall  wound,  similar  to  the  puncture  of  a  small  nail.  There 
tng  a  general  alarm  about  mad  dogs  at  this  time,  and  some 
iplcasant  symptoms  existing  in  this  dog,*  it  was  thought  pni- 

^  It  was  thought  at  this  time  the  dof^  was  not  mad;  he  ate  and  dranic 
^ily»  but  very  soon  rejected  the  food  from  his  stomach;  he  appeared 
ely,  and  showed  no  signs  of  indisposition,  except  sickncsa  after  meaU, 
t  was  observed  to  be  out  of  temper,  llie  day  before  having  bit  tlie  boy  who 
Might  him  his  food,  and  who  generally  had  the  care  of  him-  ThiB,  however, 
19  not  much  noticed,  as  he  frctpicntly  had  been  observed  to  tease  the  animal 
these  tiroes,  by  pointing  at  him,  &c.  nor  would  the  boy  submit  to  have 
y  thing  done  w  bim,  being  confident  the  dog  ailed  nothing;  however,  tt 
»  thonght  proper  to  keep  him  confined.  The  day  fullowtng,  wishing  to 
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dent  to  take  the  necessary'  precautions;  consequently  the  edge 
of  the  lacerated  scrotum  (the  wound  being  about  the  size  of 
a  shilling!;,  and  exposing  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis)  was  pared 
away  and  cauterized;  the  contusion  on  the  thigh  and  the  punc- 
tured wound  of  the  finger  were  cauterized  only;  afterwards 
rags  wet  with  the  aqua  ammonia  pura  were  applied  over  the 
cauterized  parts,  until  considerable  inflammation  was  excited; 
80  that,  in  a  few  days,  a  large  slough  was  cast  ofF  from  the 
thigh,  and  a  small  one  from  the  punctured  finger,  each  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  the  caustic  was  applied. 
The  wound  on  the  finger  suppurated  very  little,  and  soon 
healed;  that  on  the  scrotum,  and  the  contusion  on  the  thigh, 
^suppurated  copiously,  and  healed  in  about  a  month. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  forty-six  days  subsequent  to  the 
ibite,  I  was  desired  to  visit  this  man,  who  I  found  complaining 

sickness,  and  a  great  oppression  at  the  stomach;  flatulence, 
Frequently  sighing,  moaning,  and  breathing  short;  having  great 
'distress  of  countenance,  and  a  sensation  of  constriction  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat;  great  difiiculty  in  swallowing  li- 
quids, the  sight  of  which  agitated  him  much,  and  produced,  to 
.ftil  appearance,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis,  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  hysteric  pa- 
roxysms, and  which  was  gready  increased  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow;  he  had  equal  difficult)'  in  swallowing  solids.  On  ex- 
amining the  wounds,  they  were  found  to  be  healed;  that  on 
the  thigh  was  in  part  covered  with  a  scab,  which  easily  sepa- 
rated, without  tearing  the  new  skin  formed  underneath;  nor 
did  the  cicatrices  appear  unhealthy  or  inflamed.  Uc  had^ 
however,  complained,  as  much  as  four  davs  before^  of  a  sore- 
ness, or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  of  a  sensation  of  roughness 

remove  the  Hog,  a  rcry  foolish  and  umuccessful  attempt  wan  made  to  get 
iiim  into  a  bap,  to  convey  bim  with  more  safely,  and  in  the  attempt  ibe 
collar  »lipi  over  his  bead.  Fearful  now  of  some  mischief,  it  waa  a|;reed  he 
should  be  shot  The  ball  missing  him,  the  report  of  the  pistol  alarmed  bim 
6o  much,  that  he  sprung  to  the  dour  of  the  yard  he  was  confined  in.  and. 
making  liis  escape,  seized  this  pour  man,  who  stood  directly  in  his  way,  and 
did  not  relinquish  his  hold  until  stunned  by  a  falou-  on  the  head,  and  was 
afterwards  killed.  The  body  was  opened,  but  no  diseased  appearances  pre- 
sented Ihemsclvcsi  his  stomach  waa  completely  fdlcd,  even  to  diitcntlon. 
with  a  quantity  al  liar  be  had  eaten  in  the  kennel. 
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the  skin,  about  iheiniddle  of  the  humerus,  with  a  prtckltiig 
nambness,  and  sometimes  tremor,  of  the  lefc  baud  and  arm. 

It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  first  symptoms  of  conatiiu- 
tional  derangement  were  noticed  the  day  preceding,  during 
dinner,  at  sight  of  which  he  felt  great  disgust;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  eat,  complaining  of 
nausea,  headache,  and  oppression  at  the  prccordia;  and,  in 
the  evening,  wishing  to  take  some  warm  ale  he  saw  preparing 
for  another  person,  it  had  no  sooner  touched  his  lips  than  he 
became  greatly  agitated,  and  could  not  swallow  more  than  two 
or  three  draughts.  His  rest  was  disturbed  during  the  night, 
and  he  complained  of  a  sensation  of  suffocation  when  lying 
down,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  keep  an  erect  position.  Notwith- 
standing these  symptoms  had  existed  several  hours,  I  was 
not  sent  for  until  the  following  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
Aq  emetic  was  directed,  which  he  took  with  reluctance,  from 
the  horror  he  felt  at  the  sight  of  fluids.  However,  he  did 
hastily  swallow  it,  alter  many  attempts,  and  was  convulsed 
for  about  half  a  minute;  its  operation  was  distressing,  from 
not  being  willing  to  drink  with  it-  A  quantity  of  yellow  fluid 
was  evacuated,  but  without  relief  to  the  stomach.  Two  blisters 
.were  applied  to  the  external  fauces,  and  two  ounces  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  directed  to  be  rubbed  into  the  inside  of 
the  legs  and  arms.  A  consultation  was  appointed  at  twelve 
o'clock,  at  which  many  professional  gentlemen  were  present, 
and  it  was  further  directed,  that  a  blister  should  be  applied  to 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  another  to  the  wound  on  the  thigh,  and 
one  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  affected;  ten  grains  of  musk, 
ten  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  opium,  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus,  every  three  hours,  and  six  ounces  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  to  be  well  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body.  It  was  likewise  directed,  that  Webb's  medicine, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Blane,  in  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Review,  should  be  administered,  which  was  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction,  with  milk,  because  the  poor  man  now 
found  less  difficulty  in  swallowing  fluids  than  solids,  althougli 
the  former,  when  taken,  produced  so  marked  an  agilution  of 
whole  frames  indeed,  so  incapable  was  he  of  taking  any 
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thing  of  substance,  chat  the  boluses  were  obliged  to  be  dis- 
solved whenever  he  took  them.* 

At  &ix  oVlock  ID  the  evening  we  met  again,  and  found  our 
patient  much  worse;  every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree.  He  appeared  frightened  when 
any  person  approached  him;  spat  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus;  and  the  constriction  of  the  throat  before  spoken 
of,  (the  situation  of  which  he  described  by  pointing  to  the 
pomum  adami,)  became  so  distressing,  that  he  requested 
the  window  of  the  room  might  be  opened  to  admit  more  air. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  was  proposed  that  the  operation 
for  tracheotomy,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hush,  should  be  resorted 
to,  whenever  the  sensation  of  suffocation  should  become  so  lir- 
gent  as  to  justify  such  an  attempt  for  the  preservation,  or  rather 
the  prolongation  of  life.  Antispasmodic  clysters,  with  lauda- 
num, were  directed  to  be  administered  every  three  hours.  At 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  an  opening  was  made  into  the  trachea, 
between  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  sternum,  but  without  af* 
fording  any  relief.  The  difiEculty  of  breathing  gradually  in* 
creased,  until  about  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  when  he 
became  suddenly  relieved,  he  now  drank,  and  asked  for  a 
bason  of  water  to  wash  his  hands  in,  both  of  which  he  did 
without  expressing  any  uneasiness,  but  immediately  after 
which,  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  died  about  four  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  observed  by  those  present  at  his  death, 
that,  from  the  quantity  of  mucus  collected  about  the  glonis, 
respiration  would  have  ceased  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opening  made  into  the  trachea* 

Not  in  any  stage  of  the  disease  did  this  poor  man  make 
violent  convulsive  efforts  of  the  body,  nor  was  he  ever  uncon- 
scious of  what  passed  about  him.  His  pulse  was,  throughout, 
small,  feeble,  and  a  little  irregular,  averaging  from  80  to  100 
beats  in  a  minute. 


*  It.  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  swallowu^g 
of  fluids  waff  accomplished  with  comparative  facility,  when  strong  prcMure 
waa  made  upon  the  lesser  lobca  of  the  ears.  This  expedient  was  sugjfested 
by  a  gentleman  ppcaent,  who  recollected  to  have  read  of  its  good  eO'ects  in 
lessening  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  in  cynanche  tonsilaris. 
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Dissection^  thirty-two  hours  after  death. 
The  body  entirely  free  from  putrefaction;  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  extending  from  the  glottis 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchia,  and  considerable  mucous 
secretion,  similar  to  that  spat  up  during  life;  the  right  lung 
distended  with  air,  the  left  collapsed;  no  unusual  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  pericardium;  the  heart  fatt}*;  the  left  ventiicle  dis- 
tended with  black  blood,  the  right  almost  empty;  the  diaphragm 
free  from  diseased  appearance;  no  inflammation  of  the  pharynx 
or  oesophagus;  the  stomach  gready  distended  with  air,  but  void 
of  solid  contents;  considerable  erythematous  inflammation  about 
the  cardia;  the  intestines  somewhat  distended  with  flatus,  but 
healthy;  the  liver  healthy;  the  gallbladder  distended  with  bile; 
the  spleen,  kidneys,  pancreas,  and  urinary  bladder,  of  a  natural 
appearance;  unusual  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater  and  brain,  thd 
lateral  ventricle  containing  about  six  drachms  of  fluid. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  are  probably  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  he  had  about  a  year  previous,  down  a  flight 
of  stairs,  from  which  he  received  a  violent  contusion  of  the 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  fractured  the  lower  jaw. 

This  accident  confined  him  to  his  house  for  many  weeks; 
indeed,  he  never  perfectly  recovered  it,  being  ever  after  sub- 
ject to  violent  headache  and  derangement  of  intellect,  when- 
ever he  committed  any  irregularity  in  living. 


Another  case  of  the  hydrophobia  has  lately  occurred  in  a 
village  near  Nottingham,  any  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  in 
possession  of,  except  that  the  disease  occurred  about  a  period 
of  six  weeks  after  the  bite,  and  was  extremely  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress. I  mention  it,  because  the  dog  that  bit  this  individual 
belonged  to  a  man  in  this  town,  and  was  not  suspected  to  bt 
mad  until  ten  days  after  he  had  bitten  this  unfortunate  sufferer. 
He  ate  and  drank  heartily,  showed  no  signs  of  indisposition, 
hunted  as  usual,  and  occasionally  went  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  among  children,  without  injuring  any  one  of  them;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day,  he  was  observed  in  the  street, 
snapping  at  every  dog  that  passed,  and  was  immediately  taken 
in  and  destroyed. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  important  circumstance,  inasmuch 
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as  it  tends  to  show,  that  canine  madness,  in  its  incipient  stages, 
is  very  dilRcult  of  detection;  and  that  a  dog,  at  this  period  of 
the  disorder,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  infection,  which» 
I  believe,  is  not  generally  understood. 
NottiD^sm,  Feb.  1],  1809. 


Remarkable  Recovery  from  a  very  extensive  Wound  in  th^ 
Abdomen* 
By  B.  HAGUE,  Suri^eon,  Ripon. 
From  UkC  Edioburt;^!  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  tB09. 
August  30th,  1808,  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  I  went  to  Norton 
Mills,  about  four  miles  from  hence,  to  see  John  Brown,  aged 
twelve  years,  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  by  a 
pair  of  wool  shears-  On  my  arrival,  which  was  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  the  accident  had  happened,  I  found  the  poor 
lad  in  a  very  distressing  situation;  the  great  arch  of  the  sto- 
machj  and  the  whole  of  the  iniesthial  canal  (duodenum  ex- 
cepted) contained  viihin  the  abdomen,  having  protruded 
through  the  wound.  The  incision  was  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  commencing  at  about  two  inches  below  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  and  extending  in  a  straight  line  near  four  inches  la 
length,  distant  from  the  navel  two  inches,  so  that  I  suppose  ic 
must  have  been  pretty  nearly  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  of 
that  side.  He  was  quite  sensible,  and  had  vomited  so  as  to 
empty  the  stomach;  very  little  blood  was  lost.  I  immediately 
proceeded  very  carefully  to  examine  the  protruded  viscera, 
none  of  which  were  wounded,  and  reduced  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  beginning  with  the  stomach,  and  following  the  re- 
gular course  of  the  intestines,  in  the  latter  portion  of  which  I 
distinctly  felt  feces,  of  rather  Brm  consistence.  He  complained 
of  some  pain  during  the  reduction,  though  not  much,  and  ex- 
pressed  great  relief  when  the  parts  were  completely  returned. 
I  now  desired  an  assistant  to  lay  the  palm  of  his  hand  over 
the  wound,  and  make  some  pressure  upon  it,  for  I  found,  that 
without  this,  the  parts  would  soon  have  protruded  again  by 
the  action  of  respiration,  which  was  oppressed  and  laborious. 
I  brought  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  by  five  sutures, 
beginning  from  above  downwards,  and  passed  the  needle  on 
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each  side  quite  through  the  integuments  with  the  peritoneum, 
observing  great  caution  not  to  wound  the  obtruding  intestines, 
by  keeping  my  finger  betwixt  them  and  the  point  of  the  needle, 
in  passing  it  through.  I  next  applied  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
so  as  to  produce  compression,  and  over  them  a  compress  of 
linen,  securing  the  whole  with  a  bandage,  broad  enough  to  reach 
from  sternum  to  pubes*  Before  I  had  done,  he  complained  of 
feeling  very  faint,  and  I  gave  him  to  drink  a  little  weak  wine 
and  water,  which  staid  upon  his  stomach.  I  did  not,  cither 
before  the  reduction  of  the  protruded  parts,  or  after,  obser\'e 
any  material  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  pulse;  it  was  quick 
and  rather  small.  I  had  him  laid  in  bed  upon  his  backhand 
particularly  desired  he  might  be  kept  in  that  posture.  I  took 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  his  right  arm,  and  dissolved  an 
ounce  and  half  of  magnes.  vitr.  in  half  a  pint  of  broth,  of  which 
I  directed  four  table  spoonfuls  to  be  given  every  two  hours, 
and  left  him  tolerably  easy. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M .  Respiration  much  oppressed,  accompanied 
with  a  ruttljng  which  occasioned  great  uneasiness.  Abdomen 
not  very  painful;  he  had  retained  what  he  had  swallowed,  but 
had  not  had  a  stool.  I  administered  an  enema  prepared  with 
magnes.  vitr-  5ij.  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  gruel,  with  an 
ounce  of  oil;  it  staid  with  him  near  Eve  minutes,  when  it  re- 
turned, and  brought  away  some  feces,  which  I  judged  were 
from  the  rectum  only.  As  the  injection  passed  up,  he  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction,  and  observed,  "  it  felt  very  nice." 
As  soon  as  the  bedpan  was  removed  from  under  him,  he 
vomited  the  whole  of  what  he  had  taken,  which  had  been  very 
little,  and  that  only  fluid,  in  addition  to  the  opening  medicine; 
a  lumbricus  worm,  which  was  dead,  was  also  thrown  up.  Im* 
mediately  after  the  vomiting,  his  breathing  became  more  free 
and  easy,  and  he  was  evidently  much  relieved  by  it.  As  he 
expressed  so  much  comfort  from  the  clyster,  I  waited  two 
hours  in  order  to  repeat  it:  I  then  injected  some  broth  only, 
which  he  observed,  as  before,  was  "  very  nice;"  it  came  away 
almost  immediately,  without  bringing  any  thing  else  with  il: 
he  fell  asleep  soon  after.  I  left  tinci.  opii  gtt.  xxx.  which  I 
desired  might  be  given  when  he  awoke,  if  at  all  restless  or 
uneasy.  Pulse  quick,  skin  hot,  and  he  complained  of  thim- 
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Deeming  it  absolutrly  necessary  to  keep  the  stomach  as  enipty^ 
I  and  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  possible,  I  desired  that  very  little 
fluid  should  be  gives  him,  and  totally  forbid  solids  of  every 
[  kind. 

[      31  St,  8  o^dock,  A.  M.  Had  slept  pretty  well  from  the  time 

I  of  my  taking  my  leave  last  night,  till  two  o'clock  this  morning; 

I  after  that  he  became  restless  and  uneasy;  his  attendant  omitted 

k  giving  the  opiate,  as  directed;  pulse  quicker  than  last  night, 

I  and  hard,  skin  very  hot,  tongue  white,  and  thirst  increased, 

[  respiration  more  oppressed,  accompanied  with  ruttling  and  a 

I  frequent  short  cough:  he  made  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the 

I  body,  except  a  soreness  of  the  wounded  part;  had  made  water 

I  two  or  three  times  during  the  night,  but  had  no  stool*  I  ad- 

l  ministered  a  dyster  of  a  solution  of  magnes.  vitr.  &c.  which 

very  soon  came  away,  without  bringing  any  fecal  matter  with 

i  H.  He  had  not  vomited  since  last  night,  although  he  had  been 

allowed  more  to  drink  than  I  wished.  I  took  away  twelve 

f  oimces  of  blood,  which  produced  faintncss,  but  he  did  not 

vomit.  I  left  him  betwixt  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  ordered 

Ltfie  following  mixture  to  be  sent  for  immediately,  B  magnea. 

[vitr.  xj>  solve  in  aq.  fervent,  ^vj.  cola  et  adde  tinct.  aennse 

[9vj.   M.  detur  coch.  iij.  Snda.  quaq.  hora.  donee  alvus  bia 

Iterve  respondent.  I  had  been  at  home  above  an  hour  before 

the  messenger  came  for  the  medicine,  who  informed  me,  that 

vtvy  soon  after  I  had  left  the  house,  he  had  a  stool,  and  before 

he  came  off,  he  had  another:  I  therefore  altered  the  direction 

for  taking  the  mixture,  and  ordered  two  table  spoonfuls  to  be 

given  every  three  hours. 

h  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  My  partner,  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  rode  with 
me  to  see  our  patient  this  evening.  We  found  him  breathing 
with  great  difficulty  and  ruttling;  cough  short,  frequent  and 
teasing;  pulse  quick  and  hard,  and  every  febrile  symptom  ag- 
gravated  since  morning.  Abdomen  painful  and  swelled.  The 
stools  he  had  had  in  the  forenoon  were  unfortunately  thrown 
out,  80  that  we  could  not  see  them,  as  was  at  this  time  most 
desirable;  but  the  nurse  informed  us  they  were  quite  watery, 
without  any  fecal  matter  or  smell;  our  hopes,  therefore,  of 
having  obtained  a  complete  passage  through  the  bowels,  as  we 
expected  to  fiad,  were  by  this  account  disappointed.  He  had 
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thrown  up  the  medicioe  cvenr  time  he  took  it.  We  repeated 
tbc  bleeding  ad  deliquturo,  and  administered  an  injrcUun  as 
before,  which  imoiediately  returned  without  any  thing  else, 
and  he  vomited  a  considerable  quAotJtr  of  a  dark  green  fluid, 
Tcry  like  bUe.*  On  examining  the  bandage  round  the  abdomen, 
it  was  found  »o  verj-  tense,  in  consequence  of  the  distention 
which  had  now  come  on,  that  we  considered  it  proper  to  un- 
loose and  slacken  it,  from  which  he  experienced  some  relief. 
Wc  left  him  in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable anxieiy,  though  he  breathed  somc\vh»t  easier  than 
before  he  vomited.  I  gave  him  the  opiate  he  ought  to  have 
bad  la&t  night,  and  wc  took  our  leave,  very  doubtful  of  hia 
living  till  morning. 

Sept.  l8t,  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  Bnding 
him  much  better  than  last  evening.  Respiration  easier,  cough 
less  frequent,  and  ruttling  not  so  loud;  he  had  no  more  vomit- 
ing; abdomen  greatly  subsided,  and  much  less  painful;  ex* 
temal  heat  abated,  and  ht  could  bear  a  little  pressure  upon  it, 
without  complaining;  pulse  softer,  and  every  other  febril« 
■ymptom  mitigated;  he  had  no  stool,  but  had  made  water 
plentifully.  Our  directions  had  been  strictly  followed,  antl  he 
bad  been  allowed  very  litde  to  drink;  the  stomach,  therefore, 
was  kept  nearly  empt)',  and  free  from  distention.  I  adminii^- 
tcred  a  clyster,  which  staid  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it 
came  away  discolored,  and  having  a  strong  fecal  smell.  Fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stomach  as  ctmpt)* 
and  as  quiet  as  possible,  I  still  more  parttculaily  desired  that 
he  might  have  very  little  to  drink;  and  as  he  still  continued 
yery  thirsty,  I  ordered  tamarinds  to  be  taken  occasionally,  in- 
stead of  any  kind  of  fluid,  and  directed  a  tea  spoonful  of  tltt* 
following  electuary  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hoiirN: 
&  elect,  senna;  ij.  ol.  ricin)  iss.  m.  ft.  elect.  I'bc  blood  tnkcn 
away  last  night  exhibited  a  highly  inflammatory  appearance; 
^u^very-^cnse,  and  very  much  contracted  or  cupped* 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Continues  better;  and  had  been  tolerably 
easy  during  the  day.  My  directions  in  regard  to  regimen  had 
been  strictly  obscn'cd,  and  I  found  his  body  in  an  cafvy,  rr- 
laaud,  cool  state.  About  two  o'clock  he  had  liad  a  stool,  which 
was  shown  me;  it  was  quite  fluid,  but  in  smell  and  color  hi^hlv 
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fecal,  in  quantity  about  three  quarters  of  a  pint:  he  had  coughed 
less,  and  breathed  easy,  wiiii  very  tittle  ruttling. — Kep.  tincu 
opii  gtt.  xxxh.  &• 

2d.  He  had  slept  so  well  the  early  part  of  the  night,  that  his 
nurse  omitted  giving  the  draught.  The  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  were  increased  this  morning;  pulse  hard,  febrile 
I&ymptoms  increased.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  thought  himself,  as  he  evidently  was,  in  every  respect 
worse;  he  had  had  no  stool,  had  made  water  plentifully*  I  re* 
peated  the  bleeding;  in  endeavouring  to  pass  up  the  injection, 
it  failed,  and  but  very  little  was  got  up.  The  body  was  re- 
laxed, and  not  painful  on  pressure.  1  ordered  the  electuary  to 
be  continued  as  before;  and  directed  two  t;ible  spoonfuls  of  an 
emulBion,  prepared  with  oil  of  almonds,  with  a  little  spt.  of 
nitre  in  it,  to  be  given  every  three  hours.  He  complained  very 
much  of  hunger,  and  I  gave  him  half  a  dozen  spoonfuls  of 
boiled  milk,  which  he  took  greedily.  I  remained  with  him 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  it,  and  it  staid  upon  his  sto- 
mach. I  desired  a  clyster  might  be  given  at  two  or  three 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  if  he  should  have  no  stool  before  that 
time. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  clyster  had  been  given  as  directed;  it 
staid  with  him  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  brought  away 
with  it  a  quantity  of  feces  figured,  with  some  hard  lumps.  He 
had  made  but  little  complaint  since  I  left  him,  until  abput  an 
hour  ago,  when  his  cough  became  more  troublesome,  and  he 
complained  of  more  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his  body.  Pulse 
harder  and  quicker  than  in  the  morning;  external  heat  all  over 
the  abdomen,  as  great  or  greater  than  I  had  almost  ever  felt  it. 
On  examining  the  blood  taken  away  this  morning,  I  found  it 
as  inflammatoiy  as  that  of  the  evening  of  the  31st  ultimo.  I  im- 
mediately unloosed  the  ligature  on  his  arm,  and  took  away 
about  ten  ounces  more,  which  produced  a  sensation  of  sick- 
ness, but  neither  vomiting  nor  deliquium.  I  then  administered 
an  injection,  and,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  he  had  a  copious 
evacuation  of  feces  figured,  with  one  or  two  hard  lumps.  Thia 
relieved  him  considerably;  his  body,  he  said,  felt  lighter:  re- 
spiration became  easier,  and  his  side  less  painful,  pulse  softer, 
and  external  heat  lessened.  I  gave  him  tinct.  opii  gtt*  xxx.  in 
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4  dose  of  the  ecnuUioo,  and  desired  that  he  mTghc  have  the 
draughty  omiued  the  night  before,  towards  morning,  if  he 
should  be  vety  resdess  and  uneasy.  Com.  emuls.  et  elect* 

3<if  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  About  an  hour  after  I  left  him  Usi 
mght,  he  retched  ver>-  violently,  but  did  noi  vomit,  alter 
which  he  became  casy^  and  slept  well  and  sound  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Cough  and  paiu  in  the  side  abated, 
and  in  every  respect  much  better  dian  last  night;  respiration 
free;  the  blood  last  ukcn  away  quite  lax  Mkd  florid,  hhowlng 
not  the  least  signs  of  inflammation;  had  had  no  stool,  hut  made 
water  plentifully.  Cont.  emuls.  et  elect.  Rep.  enema.  I  dc^lred 
he  might  be  allowed  a  litde  boiled  millc  during  the  day,  with- 
out bread  in  it;  solids  totally  forbid. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Passed  a  quiet,  easy  day,  having  slept  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  He  became  restless,  and  rather  uneasy, 
about  the  same  time  as  last  evening;  more  feverish  than  in  thr 
morning,  and  abdomen  more  painful;  cough  rather  trouble- 
some; no  stool  nor  vomiting.  His  bed  having  now  become 
very  uncomfortable,  I  had  him  carefully  titlcen  out,  to  have  it 
made  afresh.  I  administered  an  enemu,  which  staid  with  him 
ten  minutes,  and  then  came  away,  without  bringing  any  fecal 
matter  with  it.  I  gave  him  tinct.  opii  gtt.  %%%,  with  his  emul- 
sion. Soon  after  taking  it,  he  retched,  but  did  not  vomit,  niter 
which  be  thought  himself  easier.  ' 

4th.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  visited  him  this  morning,  and  found 
htm  pretty  easy;  he  had  passed  a  good  night;  no  »tool  nor 
vomiting.  He  was  ordered  for  diet  today,  a  little  hasty  pud- 
ding, with  treacle,  for  he  now  made  frequent  compUinu  of 
hunger.  A  messenger  came  in  the  evening,  to  inform  ui,  he 
had  been  easy  all  day,  but  was  not  quite  so  well  when  he  left 
him.  Cont.  emuls.  et  elect,  et  omiti.  haust.  anod. 

5th.  Had  passed  a  quiet,  easy  night,  and  slept  wcDj  free 
from  pain  and  fever;  had  a  stool  yesterday,  and  one  this  morn- 
ing, which  was  more  fluid  than  the  two  last,  but  quite  fecal;  he 
coughs  sometimes,  and  expectorates  with  ease  a  quantity  of 
thick  purulent-like  excretion.  I  removed  the  drctsingi  from 
the  wound,  which  were  loosened  round  the  edges  liy  the  dis- 
charge;  it  looked  very  wcU;  the  side*  were  not  quite  approxi- 
BUitcd  betwixt  the  auturea,  the  BpftCM  being  bJled  up  with 
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h«altby  looking  granulationsi  none  of  the  ligatures  had  sepa- 

nitedk  I  dressed  with  dr}-  list  and  straps  of  adhesive  pla5ter« 

He  yesterday  hati  taVea  hasty  pudding  at  three  diJerent  times, 

to  the  quantity  of  a  saucer  full  in  all,  whirh  he  liked  much, 

[  and  which  had  agreed  ^vith  him  very  wcU.  He  had  no  nausea 

I  or  %'omiting.    The  same  diet  to  be  used  today;  in  greater 

[  quaDtity,  if  he  likes  it. 

I  .  6lh  and  7th.  Going  on  In  every  respect  very  well;  had  two 
f  full  cvacuatious  on  the  6th.  In  addiiion  to  his  hasty  pudding, 
[he  had  been  allowed  some  mutton  broth;  he  also  ate  a  very 
I  small  piece  of  mutton.  I  dressed  the  wound  again  today  as  be- 
I  lore,  which  looked  very  well:  its  sides  were  considerably  ap- 
Iproxiinated  in  every  part  since  the  5th  ultimo. 
t  9th«  Dressed  the  wound;  one  or  two  ligatures  had  se^»v- 
I rated,  and,  as  the  rest  produced  some  litde  ulceration,  I  took 
llhcm  quite  out.  In  every  respect  mending  daily. 
h  ^Itb.  Wound  healing  rapidly.  I  allowed  him  today  to  ger 
f|ip>  at  which  he  was  not  a  little  pleased;  he  soon  dressed  hixn*. 
Laelff  and  walked  down  stairs,  by  my  taking  hold  of  bis  amu 
LSowcls  quite  open  and  regular. 

[     20tb,   Rode  on   horseback  to  Ripon,  to  have  the  wotmd 
'  dressed,  the  whole  of  which  was  healed,  except  a  very  small 
portion  at  top  and  bottom*  In  every  respect  very  well,  and  re- 
gaining his  usual  healthy  appearance.  Appetite  and  digestioa 
good;  cough  has  left  him. 

23d.  Quite  well.  The  stomach,  distended  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound,  appears  much  below  its  natural  situation*  I  re- 
commended him  to  wear,  for  some  time,  a  broad  belt,  naadeof 
stout  woollen  cloth,  round  the  injured  part  of  the  abdomen* 
He  carries  himself  quite  erect,  which  he  clid  even  two  or  three 
days  after  leaving  his  bed. 

REMARKS. 

It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  and  doubt  to  some,  that  the 
stomachy  as  wt>U  as  the  intestines,  should  have  protruded 
through  a  wound  in  the  abdomen,  situated  as  described  in 
the  case  just  related;  and  it  may  not  improbably  be  conjec- 
tured, that  some  portion  of  gut  had  really  been  mistaken  fbr 
that  V  iscus. 

The  great  archy  with  its  appefiding  ometttumy  were,  how- 
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ever,  too  plain  and  evident  to  admit  of  any  error  of  this  sort; 
and  my  partner,  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  on  seeing  its  form  exter- 
nally oi^  iHe  evening  of  the  31st,  distended  8o  low,  had  no 
doubt  of  the  fact..  Dr.  Caley  and  Mr.  Lucas  both  saw  ihe  lad 
at  Ripen,  on  the  SOth,  and  both  saw  the  stomach  distended 
much  below  its  proper  situation:  its  protrusion,  however,  is 
readily  accnunied  for  hy  the  manner  in  which  the  boy  was 
conveved  home  after  the  accident. 

Instead  of  bcin^  laid  on  a  hurdle,  and  placed  upon  his  back, 
he  was  taken  before  a  man  on  horseback;  at  this  time,  but  a 
sraall  portion  of  gut  had  protruded,  and  a  handkerchief  was 
jjiven  him,  with  which  he  was  desired  to  press  upon  the 
wounded  part,  which  he,  quite  overcome  with  fright  and  sick- 
nefts,  was  unable  to  do.  The  horse  had  proceeded  but  a  little 
wa}%  before  he  felt  more  intestine  pushing  out,  till  at  length 
such  a  qiinntiiy  had  protruded,  as  by  its  weight  was  sufficient 
to  drag  out  the  remainder,  and  in  this  way  the  great  arch  of 
the  stomach  was  drawn  down.  He  was  carried  in  that  manner 
two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

Nov.  20ih.  Mr.  Lucas  saw  the  boy  with  roc  today.  The 
stomadi  still  remains  much  below  its  natural  situation,  so 
much  sOf  as,  with  the  bulging  out  of  the  intestines  around  the 
wounded  part,  to  give  that  side  of  the  abdomen  a  vtty  irregu- 
lar, prominent  appearance* 

He  has  been  very  well  in  cver>'  respect  ever  since  hia  re- 
covery; his  appetite  and  digestion  are  both  as  good  as  for- 
merly; and  he  is  capable  of  induring  labour  as  well,  and  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  before  the  accident. 

Ripon»  3U  DccciTibcr,  1803. 


Merrimans  Case  of  Suppression  of  Urine  after  Parturition* 
From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Jnunul,  for  1«10. 
Marv  Chapman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  patient  of  the 
Westminster  General  Dispensar>-,  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berwick  street,  Soho,  was  taken  in  labour  of  her  first 
child,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1809.  Her  waters  broke  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  the  pains  of  labour  did  not  come  on  till 
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about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  of  the  13th.  From  this  titoc 
they  continued  frequent  and  violent  for  twelve  hours,  when 
the  strength  of  the  poor  woman,  and  the  patience  of  her  friends 
being  exhausted,  they  requested  that  the  midwife  should  send 
for  further  assistance,  and  I  was  accordingly  called  up  to  her, 
betwct-n  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  l^th. 

When  1  arrived  at  tht  house,  the  midwife  informed  mc, 
that  the  child's  head  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  pelvis,  that  the 
vertex  was  actually  protruding  through  the  os  extremum^  and 
that  she  cxpccied  it  to  be  born  in  a  few  more  pains:  the  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  the  pains  were  become  less  effi- 
cacious during  the  last  two  hours,  and  that  the  labour  had  not 
advanced  since;  and  she  conjectured,  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  this  diminution  of  uterine  action  was  occasioned 
>  by  the  bladder  being  full  of  urine,  as  the  patient  had  made  no 
water  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  labour.  On  hear- 
ing this  report,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  clearly 
distinguished  by  the  feel,  that  the  bladder  was  very  full;  I  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  there  would  be  nodiing  more  to  do  than 
to  introduce  the  catheter,  and  empty  the  bladder,  after  which 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  pains  would  recover  their  former 
strength,  and  that  the  delivery  would  be  accomplished  without 
any  further  difficulty. 

The  patient  being,  therefore,  placed  in  a  convenient  posture, 
I  proceeded  to  introduce  the  catheter;  in  doing  which,  I  found 
tliat  the  child^s  head  was,  as  the  midwife  had  stated,  so  low  in 
the  pelvis  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  a  few  pains  would 
.expel  it;  but  on  passing  my  finger  into  the  vagina,  it  (the  va- 
•Ifina)  felt  so  excessively  hot  and  burning,  as  convinced  mc 
[that  the  delivery  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  effects  of  na- 
ture, but  that  the  child  must  be  removed  with  all  proper  ex- 
pedition, or,  otherwise,  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  mortification  and  sloughing  of  the  vagina  would  ensue. 
It  was,  however,  first  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water;  I  there- 
fore introduced  the  catheter  as  gtntly  as  possible,  (notwith- 
standing which,  it  gave  her  very  great  pain,  from  the  inflamed 
and  irritable  state  of  the  meatus  urinar'nis^  and  drew  off  nearly 
a  quart  of  very  highcolored  urine.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
I  introduced  the  forceps,  and  delivered  the  woman  of  a  female 
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chikl,  which  was  restored  to  life  with  considerable  dlificuhy. 
In  rather  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  placenu  was  expclledf 
and  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  uterus  took  place  at  the  same 
time*  She  had  now  an  opiate  given  to  her,  and  1  left  her  with 
very  strict  injunctions  respecting  her  diet  and  management. 

Before  twelve  hours  had  expired,  I  received  information 
that  this  patient  was  suffering  great  pain  from  a  constant  ur- 
gency to  make  water,  and  an  inability  of  voiding  it*  I,  there- 
fore,  again  had  recourse  to  the  catheter,  and  emptied  the  blad- 
der- The  orifice  of  the  vifatus  urinariua  was  swollen  and  ten- 
der, and  the  passing  uf  the  instrument  occasioned  her  much 
pain;  but  the  setise  of  heat  and  burning  in  the  vagina  was 
much  diminished. 

The  usual  emollient,  aperient,  and  anod>Tie  remedies  were 
employed  to  relieve  her  complainti  but  it  was  necessiiry  to 
hare  constant  recourse  to  the  catheter  fur  eight  or  nine  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  she  began  to  pass  her  urine  naturally; 
but  fthe  now  entirely  lost  the  power  of  retaining  it,  and  suf- 
fered the  various  inconveniences  which  accompany  an  incon* 
tinence  of  urine.  I  began,  therefore,  to  fear  that  an  ulceration 
had  taken  place,  and  had  made  a  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  vagina;  but  after  a  verv'  accurate  examination  of 
the  part^  on  two  different  occasions,  I  was  fully  satisfied  chat 
no  such  accident  had  happened.  During  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  this  continual  discharge  of  urine  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  use  of  a  variety  of  remedies  that  were  em- 
ployed  to  counteract  it;  at  length  I  determined  to  try  the 
e^ct  of  ihc  uva  ursi,  and  accordingly  prescribed  a  scruple  of 
the  powder  ta  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  After  a  few  davit, 
Mrs.  Chapman  thought  she  derived  benefit  from  this  medi- 
cine, and  was,  therefore,  very  willing  to  persevere  in  its  use: 
It  was  continued  for  a  fortnight  longer,  by  which  time  the  in- 
continence of  urine  was  removed,  and  her  health  and  strength 
restored. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  practice,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  rules,  which,  being  founded  in  reason  and  experience* 
ought  not  lightly  to  be  deviated  from,  that  the  head  of  the 
child  should  be  in  a  situation  capable  of  being  delivered  by 
the  forceps,  for  at  least  six  hours  before  ihcy  are  had  recourse 
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to.  As  a  mean  of  guarding  against  a  rash  aod  unoece&i 
use  of  instrumeiiLs  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  tbit  rule  b 
highly  commendable;  but  a  rigid  observance  of  it,  in  the 
I  have  related,  would  have  proved  extremely  injurious,  if 
fatal,  to  the  patient:  as  it  is  apparent,  that  a  very  high  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  vagina,  and  parts  adjacent,  was  just 
upon  die  point  of  taking  pluce:  and  had  the  head  of  the  child 
been  suiFered  to  remain  there  much  longer,  to  much  inflam- 
mation  must  nccesearily  have  come  on,  as  might  have  proved 
uncontrollable.  It  muy  be  said,  that  when  the  bladder  was  cva-^ 
cuatcd,  the  pains  would  have  rcturoed;  but  it  is  possible,  chat 
the  return  of  uterine  action  might  not  have  taken  place  for 
many  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time,  incalculable  mischief  would 
have  been  going  on;  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  proper 
to  break  through  a  useful  rule  in  practice. 

A  relaxation,  or  want  of  contractile  power  in  the  sphincter 
vesicte^  is  sometimes  observed  after  a  suppression  of  urine, 
arising  probably  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter, 
land  frequent  dilatation  of  the  parts;  but  the  incontiDcnce  of 
urine  rarely  proceeds  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  this  patient, 
nor  docs  it  last  so  long.  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  the  uva  ursi 
'Irom  the  celebrity  it  formerly  attained  as  a  remedy  in  the  dis- 
orders of  the  urinary  organs  in  the  practice  of  de  Haen^^  and 
ether  German  physicians.  A  blister  over  tlie  sacrum  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  more  speedy  remedy,  but  the  coikstant 
discharge  of  urine  had  protluccd  so  much  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation all  over  the  lower  pans  of  the  body,  as  to  render  the 
ippUcation  of  a  blister  unadvisable,  at  least,  in  the  first  in- 
fatance;  and,  as  the  woman  was  daily  mending,  under  the  use 
)Of  the  uva  ursi,  i  was  afterwards  unwilling  to  dtsconUnue  it. 
The  uva  ursi,  as  a  remedy  in  disorders  of  these  organs,  is 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  It  has  experienced  the  fate 
,of  many  once  celebrated  and  fashionable  articles  of  the  materia 
tiiedlca;  having  at  first  been  too  highly  and  unjustly  extolled, 
it  has  now,  perhaps,  sunk  into  unmerited  oblivinn.  Lewis,  in 
his  "  Experimental  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,"  says  of 
it,  **  In  all  cases  that  have  coroe  to  my  knowledge,  it  produced 
great  sickness  and  uneasiaess,  without  any  Apparent  benefit. 
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Utoogh  continurd  for  a  month."  It  is  probable,  thnt  in  these 
caseSf  the  uva  ursi  was  given  in  too  large  doses,  for  I  observed 
no  such  ill  effects  in  the  doses  I  prescribed  lo  Mrs,  Chapman. 


An  accou7tt  of  a  case  qfLithotomy^  with  remarks, 

BY  THOMPSON  FOUSTER,  ESQ. 

StiTgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  urmy,  ind  senior  siirgtron  to  Guy's  liOf|utal. 

From  the  Medico  Chirnrgical  Tr»nkactions,  for  1609. 

It  has  been  somewhere  well  observed,  that  a  physician  or 
surgeon  of  great  experience,  might  write  a  very  useful  work, 
if  he  would  have  the  courage  to  give  an  account  only  of  such 
methods  of  cure,  and  such  cases  as  he  had  found  to  be  ineffectualp 
or  unsuccessful.  It  is  with  this  intention,  and  a  firm  pt^rsuasion 
of  its  justness  in  my  mind,  that  I  now  venture  to  communicate 
the  following  case  and  remarks  to  society. 

Henry  Brand,  a  sickly  looking  boy  between  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  hospital,  the  sixth  of 
August,  1804.  I  learned  from  his  mother  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  frequently  complained  of  an  uneasy  sensa* 
lion,  and  dtfBculty  in  making  water,  which  soon  brought  on 
great  pain,  fulness,  and  heat  over  the  whole  of  his  belly,  at* 
tended  with  thirst,  restlessness,  and  headach;  she  observed 
also,  that  these  fits  frequently  lasted  with  great  violence  during 
two,  and  sometimes  three  days. 

Some  of  the  patient's  symptoms  being  those  of  a  chIcuIus 
In  the  bladder,  and  his  belly  being  much  enlarged,  he  was 
ordered,  during  the  first  week  after  his  admission,  two  gentle 
purgatives,  preparatory  to  my  passing  the  sound.  Upon  ex- 
aminiog  the  penis  for  this  purpose,  I  found  the  prepuce  much 
elongated,  thickened,  and  contracted,  so  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  find  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  wlien  this  was 
accomplished,  the  sound  met  with  impediments  from  stilcturcs; 
these  also  were  overcome,  and  the  sound,  on  entering  the 
bladder,  immediately  struck  against  a  stone,  and  by  a  little 
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movement  of  the  instrument  soon  passed  by  the  side  of 
but  had  no  ran^,  being  precluded  from  lateral  motion  by  th« 
stone  on  one  side,  and  the  coats  of  the  bladder  on  the  other. 
A  mild  purgative,  and  the  warm  bath  were  ordered,  to  prevent 
tbc  effects  of  irritation,  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  pre- 
ceding difficulties,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  voided  his 
urine  much  the  same  as  before  the  examination. 

As  many  of  his  complaints  differed  from  the  common  S3nn{>- 
[toms  attending  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  I  determined  to  defer 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  those  paroxysms  before  mentioned,  which  his 
mother  had  stated  to  be  of  the  most  distressing  kind;  I  there- 
fore directed  a  gentle  purgative  for  him  twice  a  week,  and  soda 
water  for  his  common  drink. 

During  the  fortnight  he  was  under  this  plan,  I  observed 
(even  when  he  was  the  most  free  from  pain)  that  his  pulse  was 
'^uick,  and  feeble,  his  appetite  uncertain,  and  that  a  general 
biebility  pervaded  his  whole  habit;  his  urine  was  sometimes 
Jurbid,  and  at  others,  deposited  a  white  ropy  mucus;  this  mucus 
.generally  succeeded  slight  pains  in  his  loins. 

About  this  lime  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  train 
of  symptoms,  which  his  mother  seemed  to  have  accurately 
described;  they  came  on  nearly  in  the  following  order:  aaxiet)\ 
restlessness,  itching  and  heat  along  the  course  of  the  urethra, 
inore  particularly  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  pain  and  difficulty 
}n  making  water;  heat,  and  distention  of  the  abdomen;  ver^' 
lluick  and  small  pulse;  slight  nausea;  increased  difficulty  in 
voiding  his  urine,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  complete  sup- 
pression, so  that,  for  four  hours  in  the  succeeding  day,  neither 
bougie,  nor  catheter  could  be  passed;  the  warm  bath  and  clysters 
gave  relief,  but  it  was  four  days  before  he  returned  to  his  usual 
Btaa*,  and  even  then  it  was  with  increased  debility,  and  a  pe- 
culiar anxiety,  that  gave  the  impression  of  the  child's  constantly 
feeling  some  internal  distress. 

About  ten  days  after  his  recover)'  from  this  paroxysmi  asd 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  free  from  irritation,  I  made 
particular  observation  on  the  quantity  of  urine  he  generally 
^voided  at  one  time,  which  never  exceeded  aa  ounce  and  a  half. 
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and  on  his  power  of  retaining  it  at  will;  and  I  found  tliat  the 
qtiantity  (even  for  eleven  minutes  after  the  usual  excitement  to 
make  it  had  taken  place)  never  exceeded  two  ounces,  from 
which  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the  capacity  of  the  bladder 
\vas  considerably  diminished,  but  that  it  had  not  lost  its  volun- 
tary power  of  retaining  the  urine,  or  of  propelling  it. 

I  did  not  propose  the  operation  at  this  time,  irom  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences  that  I  feared  might  ensue  from 
such  great  susceptibility  to  inflammatory  action,  and  from  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  patient  was  reduced,  and  I  was  also 
not  without  a  hope,  that  the  powers  of  medicine  might  lessen 
the  tendency  to  inflammation,  and  restore  him  to  a  little  better 
tone  and  strength  to  bear  such  an  operation. 

In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed;  it  would  therefore  be 
tedious  and  intruding  unnecessarily  on  the  lime  of  the  societjs 
to  go  through  the  detail  of  medicines  prescribed;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  found  inadequate,  either  to  lessen  the  vio- 
lence of  his  fits,  or  to  augment  his  strength,  for  in  the  month  of 
October  he  had  a  more  than  usually  violent  attack,  that  lasted 
him  five  days,  and  reduced  him  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  last  violent  attack,  that  I  first 
perceived  his  urine  dribbled  from  him  involuntarily,  that  he  had 
a  constant  sense  of  smarting  in  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra, 
and  that  he  had  lost  all  power  of  propelling  the  urine  for- 
ward, or  of  retaining  it.  Even  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  as  in  straining,  produced  no  water  from  the  bladder* 

Here  a  new  symptom  presented  itself  to  our  notice,  which 
is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  attention,  namely,  that  of  an 
inability  in  the  bladder  lo  act  upon  its  contents,  arising  probably 
from  the  repeated  inflammatory  actions  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected;  yet  the  general  irritability^  of  the  system  remained 
as  great  as  ever,  and  it  seemed  even  to  increase  with  his  di- 
minished strength. 

The  patient  being  in  this  wretched  state,  a  consultation  was 
held  on  the  second  of  November,  when  a  retrospect  of  his 
past  symptoms,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  present  ones 
were  fully  considered,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  operation 
^tould  be  immediately  performed,   though  it  was  perfectly 
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undertiood  to  be  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  di&advania- 
gcous  symptoms;  yet  it  vas  thought  to  hold  out  some  faiat 
bope  of  relief;  and  it  seemed  certain,  that,  unless  it  was  had 
recourse  to,  he  must  inevitably  sink,  worn  out  l>y  cotxstant  pain 
and  misery. 

I  performed  the  operation  next  day.  The  obstructions  in 
the  urethra  before  mentioned,  being  with  some  difRculty  over- 
come by  the  staff,  an  impediment  to  the  fuU  introduction  of 
the  gorget  occurred,  that  certainly  arose  from  the  beak  of  the 
instrument  coming  directly  against  the  stone,  which  prevented 
its  farther  introduction  into  the  bladder,  till  it  evidently  slipped 
between  the  stone,  and  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  where  it  was 
tightly  wedged  in;  however  as  I  could  feel  the  stone  with  my 
finger  at  the  end  of  the  gorget,  I  passed  the  forceps,  and,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  expanded  them  sufficiently  to  lay  hold 
of  the  stone,  which  broke  with  moderate  compression.  About 
two-thirds  of  it  came  away  in  the  forceps,  preserving  so  evi- 
denUy  its  convexity,  as  clearly  to  give  the  form,  and  an  idea  of 
the  quantity  remaining  in  the  bladder.  This  being  but  small, 
was  soon  removed,  and  the  patient  taken  to  his  bed. 

Symptoms  of  inflammation  soon  manifested  themselves,  and 
extended  to  the  abdomen,  loins,  and  thorax.  The  warm  bath, 
poppy  fomentations,  leeches,  clysters,  &c.  were  careftdly, 
though  ineifectually,  administered,  as  the  patient  died  on  (he 
fourth  day  after  the  operation. 

On  examining  the  body  immediately  after  death,  the  belly 
was  observed  to  be  of  a  dusky  hue,  emphysematous,  and  dis- 
tended. Not  getting  permission  at  that  time  for  farther  inves- 
tigation, I  was  obliged  to  wait  ten  days  before  I  coidd  give 
the  appearances  of  the  interior  parts,  which  were  as  follows; 
—On  dividing  the  integuments,  the  same  dusky  color  was 
noticed,  w^hich  is  a  morbid  tint,  well  kno^vn  to  those  who  are 
conversant  in  iiwpecting  diseased  parts,  and  perfecdy  distinct 
horn  that  which  is  the  result  of  putrefaction  after  death. 

As  nothing  peculiar  presented  itself  in  the  viscera  in 
general,  I  shall  confine  my  account  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  rectum.  The  left  kidney  was  very  small,  loose  in 
its  texture,  and  its  ureter  scarcely  discemiblei  the  right  kidney 
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was  culargcd  and  flabby,  its  ureter  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quillt  and  much  iQcru&ted  with  calcareous  matter,  where  it 
cDlered  the  bladder.  The  bladder  was  very  much  diminished^ 
hard^  and  resisting  to  the  touch.  On  the  leftside  was  discover- 
ed the  wound  made  in  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  gorget;  and 
a  section  being  tnade  through  the  bladder  on  the  right  side,  and 
a  portion  of  it  removed,  brought  to  view  the  great  thickness 
of  ita  coats,  its  lessened  cavity,  and  a  considerable  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  adhering  to  the  inner  surface.  The  rectum 
was  nearly  as  usual,  except  only,  that  it  participated  in  the 
inflamed  and  discolored  appearance  of  all  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

From  the  foregoing  history  of  this  case,  and  from  studying 
the  morbid  appearances,  some  useful  observations  are  deduci- 
blc,  that  may  tend  to  strengthen  the  judgment  of  the  young 
practitioner,  and  assist  him  in  forming  his  opinion^  and  in  rea- 
sacung  from  the  symptoms  up  to  their  causes. 

To  elucidate  this  more  clearly,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a  short  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  leading  symptoms. 
In  the  first  place,  the  unusual  susceptibility  to  inflammatory 
action,  that  showed  itself  so  often  over  the  whole  belly,  is  a 
symptom  not  very  frequent,  and  when  it  does  occur,  is  rarely 
overcome;  moreover  it  appears  from  this  case,  that  each  sue* 
ceed'mg  inflammatory  attack  made  such  havoc  in  the  constitu- 
tioUf  as  to  bring  on  worse  symptoms,  and  increased  debility. 
Therefore,  when  so  alarming  a  symptom  has  clearly  manifested 
itself,  with  all  its  train  of  consequences,  and  when  the  pri- 
mary cause  has  decidedly  been  found  to  be  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  I  should  be  inclined  to  allow  but  a  short  time  for  a 
trial  of  the  powers  of  medicine  to  strengthen  the  habit  and  to 
allay  such  irritation,  but  should  propose  the  operation  at  an 
early  period,  while  the  bladder  retained  its  power  of  acting  on 
its  contents.  I  am  aware  that  this  would  be  to  perform  the 
operation  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  yet  the  case 
before  us  sufficiendy  shows,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
any  amendment  can  take  place,  whilst  the  original  cause  of  the 
nuichicf  remains;  and  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  such 
Instances,  each  succeeding  fit  renders  the  bladder  more  likely 
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to  be  deprived  of  its  muscuiar  powers;  and  when  euch  tn 
event  has  actually  takcD  place,  great  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the 
propriety  of  venturing  on  the  operation  at  ail.  For  if  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  privation  of  action  should  proceed 
either  irom  local  paralysis,  or  from  the  deposit  of  coagulable 
lymph,  great  impediments  in  either  case  will  probably  arise  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  healing,  if  not  to  subvert  its  first 
principles;  should  it  arise  from  the  former  cause,  the  want  of 
nervous  energy  might  leave  the  wound  in  statu  quo,  till  nature 
were  quite  exhausted;  and  if  from  the  latter,  (that  is  from  the 
deposit  of  coagulable  lymph)  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder 
might  be  completely  blocked  up  by  such  an  accumulation, 
and  the  process  of  healing  would  of  course  be  greatly  imped- 
ed by  this  mechanical  pressure,  so  that,  though  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  healing  process  might  not  be  destroyed,  they  would 
be  at  least  so  far  weakened  as  to  leave  great  doubts  of  their 
possessing  sufficient  power  to  shoot  forth  the  new  substance 
necessar}'  to  complete  the  healing  of  the  parts. 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  would  seem,  that,  after  the 
Inability  of  the  bladder  to  act  upon  its  contents  has  shown  it- 
self, a  ver)'  different  practice  must  follow,  from  that  where  the 
bladder  possesses  its  powers  of  expulsion^  and  retention;  in 
cases  where  these  remain,  I  have  recommended  proccediogearly 
to  the  operation  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  but  in  cases 
where  the  bladder  has  lost  those  powers,  I  do  not  think  the 
operation  advisable,  or  that  it  would  be  attended  with  success. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  my  reflections  on  this  case  have 
influenced  my  practice,  and  I  have  since  cut,  at  an  early  period, 
one  patient,  in  whom  the  extreme  tendency  to  extensive  in- 
flammatory action  showed  itself,  nearly  in  as  gre.it  a  degree, 
as  in  the  instance  I  have  related;  the  inflammation  from  the 
operation  was  considerable,  but  it  was  moderated  by  the  usual 
remedies  in  a  few  days,  and  in  five  weeks  the  patient  was  per* 
fecdy  well- 
Since  that  time  I  have  refused  to  cut  two  patients,  where  the 
debility  was  considerable,  and  where  the  action  of  the  bladder 
w;ib  entirely  lost. 
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I  have  thus  given  to  the  society  a  narration  of  the  symptoms, 
progress,  and  fatal  termination  of  the  case  in  question,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  dissection-,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes, 
that  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it  may  have  some 
beneficial  effect  in  the  future  treatment  of  similar  cases.  The 
object  I  have  had  in  view,  by  this  communication,  will  then 
be  completely  attained. 

T.  FORSTER. 

SoutlUinpton  Street,  Bloomsbury-sq.  Jan.  T,  1806. 
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Surffeon  to  the  Westminster  j^encrml  dispensary,  and  surgeon  extraordinary 
to  the  prince  ui*  Wales. 

From  the  Medico  Cliirurgical  TnntAcUoot,  for  1800. 

At  a  former  meeting  of  the  society  I  related  the  cases  of 
three  persons  who  had  died  suddenly,  and  whose  bodies  I  had 
been  called  on  to  examine;  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
death  appears  to  be  one  not  generally  noticed  by  anatomists,  1 
have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
society  by  detailing  the  circumstances  again  in  this  paper. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  September,  1806,  in  Mrs.  C.  a 
young  lady  at  Greenwich,  who  while  talking  with  her  husband 
complained  of  being  faint,  and  desired  to  be  laid  down.  She 
was  led  to  the  bed,  and  was  supposed  to  fall  asleep,  as  he  still 
continued  to  support  her.  In  about  twenty  minutes  he  rang  for 
the  servant,  who,  on  entering  the  room,  exclaimed — *^  My 
mistress  is  dead!"  So  it  unhappily  proved;  and  I  was  desired 
on  the  following  day  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  most  af- 
fecting event. 

The  head  was  first  opened,  and  the  brain  carefully  dissected; 
but  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  disease  could  be  perceived  in 
any  part  of  it. 
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On  examining  the  trunk  of  the  body,  no  morbid  appearance 
presented  itscif  in  any  of  the  viscera*  The  uterus  was  in  n 
state  of  impregnation^  so  early,  that  the  fissure  in  the  ovanum, 
from  which  the  ovum  had  escaped,  was  yet  distinctly  to  be 
seen. 

This  apparent  absence  of  any  disease,  led  me  to  pay  more 
particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  heart;  on  opening  which, 
I  was  much  struck  with  its  extreme  fiaccidity,  and  the  entire 
emptiness  of  all  its  cavities,  in  neither  of  which  was  the  smal- 
lest quantity  of  blood.  There  was  blood  however  both  in  the 
\'ena  cava,  and  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

I  had  never,  on  any  former  occasion,  seen  the  heart  so 
"completely  empty.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  ventricles  shut 
up  by  muscular  contraction,  so  as  nearly  to  exclude  blood  from 
them;  but  here  both  auricles  and  x'entricles  were  destitute  of 
it,  without  cither  of  them  being  in  a  contracted  state- 
It  therefore  appeared  to  me  that  this  lady  had  died  from  a 
syncope,  or  rather,  asphyxia,  of  a  peculiar  kind;  in  which  the 
action  of  the  heart  had  ceased  for  want  of  the  regular  supply 
of  blood  from  the  returning  vessels.  • 

A  few  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  I  was  again  called  to 
Greenwich,  to  examine  the  body  of  an  elderly  man,  who  had 
recently  recovered  from  a  maniacal  affection,  and  who,  after 
falling  suddenly  from  his  chair,  breathed  short  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  expired. 

I  went  to  this  dissection  fully  prepossessed  with  a  persuasioo 
that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy;  and  I  was  much  surprised, 
when,  on  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  brain,  I  could 
£nd  no  morbid  appearance,  except  an  ossification  of  the  (abCt 
^hich  must  have  been  of  long  duration,  and  though  it  might  in 
some  degree  account  for  his  mania>  could  not  at  all  account 
for  his  death. 

I  therefore  proceeded  to  examine  the  body;  for  immedtatelr 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  case  occurred  to  my  mind,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  been  called  to  both  patients, 
and  was  present  at  the  dissections. 

The  state  of  the  heart  was  cxacllv  similar.  All  the  cavities 
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were  empty,  but  uncontracted;  and  the  vena  cava  was  also 
empty  to  the  distance  of  several  inches  from  the  auricle.  "HmX 
other  appearmnce  could  be  detected  in  any  viscus,  by  whiclu 
death  could  at  all  be  accounted  for. 

The  last  case  occurred  lately  in  a  lady  who  died  shortly  af- 
ter having  been  delivered  of  twins.  I  was  informed  she  had 
for  some  time  entertained  apprehensions  that  she  should  not 
survive  her  delivery.  After  the  birth  of  the  second  child  she 
appeared  a  good  deal  exhausted,  and  as  the  discharge  of  blood 
was  very  moderate,  the  accoucheur  thought  it  best  to  defer  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta.  She  recovered  a  little.-  but  about 
two  hours  afterward  grew  suddenly  faint,  breathed  short,  and 
died  in  about  half  an  hour. 

In  this  case  I  did  not  examine  the  head,  nothing  having  ex* 
isted  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  mischief  there.  All  the  viscera 
were  free  from  disease.  The  uterus  contained  the  placenta 
with  A  small  quantity  of  blood.  But  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  completely  destitute  of  blood« 
There  was  no  blood  in  the  vena  cava  near  the  heart,  and  the 
emptiness  of  its  ascending  branch  extended  as  low  as  the  iliac 
reins* 

Iq  all  these  cases  the  heart  itself,  and  its  valves,  were  free 
frocD  any  disease  or  alteration  of  structure.  i 

I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  Bnd  only  two  similar  instances-4 
recorded  by  medical  writers.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  by^4 
BonetUB,  Sep.  Anat.  voL  i.  ]>.  683.  A  woman,  more  than  fortjf 
years  of  age,  complained  suddenly  of  dimness,  noise  in  tliej 
ears,  and  headach.  She  soon  after  lost  her  voice  and  pulse,  and 
died  in  four   hours  from  the  attack.    She   had   previously 
laboured  under  pectoral  complaints,  and  on  opening  the  body, 
the  lungs   were  found   coated   with   coagulable  lymph,   a^d 
abounding  with  pus  in  their  substance.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble circumstance,  and  which  alone  explained  the  manner  of  her 
-     cieath,  was,  that  neidier  in  the  heart,  nor  the  adjoining  vessels, 
I    was  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  found.  "  Neque  cor^  neque  vasa 
I    ^'  adsita,  vel  guttam  sanguinis  continebant." 
I        The  other  case  is  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Kpist.  48.  Art-  44. 
B   wid  very  much  corresponds  with  the  third  of  those  I  have  rr- 
■    lated  above.  It  was  of  a  woman,  who,  during  her  pregnancv, 
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had  some  presentiment  that  she  should  not  survive  her  labour, 
although  she  had  already  been  the  mother  of  several  children. 
She  was  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  the  placenta  did  not  come 
away.  An  hour  afterward,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  de- 
jection of  spirits,  coldness,  and  loss  of  pulse,  and  died  in  an 
hour  and  an  half  from  the  attack.  On  dissection  the  heart 
was  exceedingly  flaccid;  scarcely  any  blood  was  found  in  the 
auricles  or  right  ventricle,  and  none  at  all  in  the  left.  **  Cor 
8upra  quod  dici  possit  flaccidum,  nihil  fere  sanguinis  in 
auriculis,  dextcroque  ventriculo,  nihil  autcm  prorsus  in  sinistro 
continebat."  The  state  of  the  adjoining  bloodvessels  is  not 
noticed. 

7*he  disease  I  have  now  described  may  perhaps  be  properly 
termed  asphtfxia  idiopathka.  The  essential  circumstances  of  it 
evidently  denote  a  sudden  loss  of  power  in  the  vessels,  and 
chiefly  in  the  minuter  ones,  to  propel  the  blood  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  heart.  In  consequence  of  which,  this  organ, 
after  having  contracted  so  as  to  empty  itself,  and  then  dilated 
again,  continues  relaxed  for  want  of  the  return  of  its  accustom- 
ed stimulus,  and  dies  in  that  dilated  state. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  death  was  not  produced  instanta- 
neously in  either  of  these  cases.  So  that  it  is  probable  the 
larger  veins  continued  their  office  a  little  while  after  the  attack; 
and  that  blood  flowed  from  them  for  a  short  time,  into  the 
heart;  feebly  indeed,  and  in  small  quantity,  but  still  enough  to 
keep  up  a  little  action  in  it.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  debili* 
tated  state  of  the  extreme  vessels,  though  sudden  and  great, 
was  not  complete  at  first;  especially  in  the  last  of  the  three 
cases  I  have  related,  and  in  those  quoted  from  Bonetus  and 
Morgagni:  but  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  failing  for 
want  of  supply,  that  of  the  larger  arteries  would  soon  fail  alao, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  death  must  then  follow  of  course. 

The  flaccid  state  of  the  heart  is  probably  produced  by  its 
own  vessels  partaking  of  the  general  debility,  and  thus  inducing 
an  atonic  slate  of  its  muscular  ^bres. 

The  weakened  state  of  the  circulation  through  the  pul- 
monary vessels  will  account  for  the  short,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  feeble  breathing,  which  commences  with  the  at- 
tack, and  continues  till  its  termination. 
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Although  I  feel  quite  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
first  production  of  such  a  disease,  it  nevertheless  appears  to 
me  that  these  histories  lead  to  some  important  practical  con- 
clusions. Such  as  have  occurred  to  myself  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  point  out-  Others  may  probably  be  supplied  hereafter 
by  practitioners,  who,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
called  in  immediately  on  its  commencement,  will  direct  their 
attention  to  its  various  circumstaaces,  more  particularly  than 
may  hitherto  have  been  done. 

The  impropriety  of  taking  away  blood  in  such  a  case,  is,  I 
think  sufficiently  evident;  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  likely  that 
an  attentive  practitioner  would  confound  it  with  any  in  which 
that  evacuation  is  called  for.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  respiration,  would  be  a  sufficient  distinction, 
and  clearly  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  most  prompt  and 
active  measures  to  stimulate  the  extreme  vessels,  to  accelerate 
the  returning  blood,  and  to  excite  the  nervous  energy. 

It  would  therefore  be  proper  to  lay  the  patient  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  to  give  internally  some 
highly  stimulating  liquid;  as  brandy,  wine,  ether,  volatile 
alkali,  &c.  and  these  should  be  given  in  a  tepid  state,  lest  their 
coldness,  when  first  swallowed,  should  retard  theu*  salutarv  in- 
fluence on  the  extreme  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  stomach. 
Spices  may  also  be  employed,  and  la  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  would  probably  be  borne  in  larger  quantities  than  arc 
commonly  exhibited.  A  scruple  of  the  Pulvis  Aromaiicus, 
for  example,  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  Brisk  friction  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  cxtremiiics,  should 
be  employed,  and  the  patient  covered  with  %varm  blankets, 
taking  care  however  to  leave  the  face  open,  and  on  no  account 
to  innpede  the  freest  possible  access  of  pure  air  to  the  lungs.  A 
hot  bath  might  be  of  use  in  some  instances;  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  more  efTcctual  if  it  were  prepared  with  salt  water,  or 
strongly  impregnated  with  some  stimulating  ingredient,  as 
capsicum,  pepper,  ginger,  &c.  But  some  discretion  is  certainly 
requishe  in  the  employment  of  a  hot  bath,  where  great  debility 
prevails,  lest  the  exertion  and  fatigue  attending  its  use,  should 

ethe  irritability  in  too  great  a  proportion,  and  exhaust 
iniog  strength. 
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A  pint  or  marc  of  camphorated  mixturr  thrown  up  warm, 
ttD  enema^  by  means  of  a  fiynngty  might  also  be  of  use. 
ne  ether,  or  tincture  of  cststor,  or  assafoctida,  might  per- 
be  added  with  advantage.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
employment  of  the  warm  bath,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  orcr 
ifadgtic  the  patient;  for  no  debility  will  be  found  more  insupcr- 
[ftbleon  many  occasions,  than  that  arising  from  fatigue.  So  that 
leae  remedies  will  perhaps  be  most  useful  after  something 
'Stimulating  has  been  given  by  the  mouth,  and  is  beginnuig  to 
'produce  its  effect* 

Other  means  may  be  suggested  by  the  particular  circum- 
atanccs  of  different  cases;  and  where  the  nature  of  the  attack 
■is  known,  one  cannot  but  hope  it  may  in  some  instances  be  re- 
spedied.  It  is  with  this  view  I  have  brought  the  subject  before 
the  society,  and  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified  if  these  imperfect 
observations  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  forward  more 
complete  information  respecting  it^  than  I  have  been  able  to 
impart. 


Some  time  after  I  had  delivered  to  the  society  an  account 
of  the  above  cases,  I  was  conversing  on  the  subject  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Woodd,  of  Edgeware  road,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  reccndy  met  with  two  cases  which  appeared  to 
him  very  extraordinary,  and  which  he  could  not  help  consider- 
ing to  be  of  a  similar  nature  to  tho6e  I  had  mentioned.  When 
he  related  them  to  me,  I  was  entirely  of  that  opinion,  and  re- 
quested he  would  favour  me  with  an  account  of  them  in  writ- 
ing, that  I  might  lay  them  before  the  society.  This  he  has 
obligingly  done,  and  as  both  cases  terminated  favourably,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  society  will  consider  them  as  a  valuable  ad* 
dition  to  the  paper  already  alluded  to. 

*•*  Case  L-^At  six  in  the  morning  of  August  28,  1808, 1 
was  desired  to  visit  Mr.  A.  who  had  been  attacked  about  one 
o^clock,  with  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  thorax,  difficulty  of 
respiration,  and  a  sense  of  extreme  lassitude.  I  found  him 
with  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible,  and  not  more  than  twenty-nine 
in  a  minute,  although  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  tunica  con- 
junctiva  were  loaded  with  blood.  Previous  to  my  being  sent 
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foTi  he  had  takea  three  Urge  spoonfuls  of  Reymer's  tincture 
(a  very  stimulating  preparation),  and  one  bottle  of  a  mixture 
which  he  generally  kept  by  him,  having  been  subject  to  spasms, 
atid  which  contained  mist,  camph.  Jvj.  sp.  lav.  c.  ^ss.  sp,  am- 
mou*  c.  3iij»  The  anxiety  still  increasing,  he  took  three  tea 
spoonfuls  of  what  appeared  to  be  camphorated  liniment,  and 
some  brandy.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  action  of  the  heart 
bad  decreased.  When  I  saw  him,  the  sense  of  fainting  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  became  almost  insupportable.  I  imme- 
diately gave  him  a  tea  spoonful  of  ether  vitr.  and  repeated  it 
every  tea  minutes,  tiU  he  had  taken  an  ounce,  but  without  the 
least  effect,  either  on  the  pulse  or  his  general  feelings.  I  there- 
fore continued  to  give  more  stimulants;  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
he  hud  taken,  in  various  preparations,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  before  mentioned,  ammon.  ppr.  5ss- 1.  opii  gtt.  40.  tinct. 
castor.  §as.  ten  drops  of  the  medicine  called  the  black-drop; 
and  two  drachms  of  the  sp.  ammon.  comp.  with  camphor 
mixture.  At  twelve,  an  enema,  with  sixt)*  drops  of  tinct.  opii, 
was  administered,  and  two  drachms  more  of  ether  had  been 
taketi*  Friction  had  been  used  along  the  spine  with  ether  and 
volatile  spirit,  and  also  over  the  sternum.  The  pulse  now, be- 
came more  perceptible,  and  gradually  increased  in  strength 
dll  two  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  sleep,  but  with  the  breathing 
still  laborious.  At  four  o'clock  he  awoke;  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  sternum,  and  he  took  a  draught  every  four  hours,  com- 
posed of  gutt.  nigr.  gl^  v.  aq.  ammon.  acct.  5ij*  mist,  camph. 
^.  sal.  c.  ccr\'.  gr.  iv. 

*'  On  the  foUow'mg  day  he  felt  nearly  recovered;  nor  did  all 
Uiis  quantity  of  stimulating  medicine  produce  the  slightest 
degree  of  fever.  He  has  ever  since  continued  in  health.*' 

**Ca&£  II,  was  much  slighter.  Mr.  W.  after  a  long  walk^ 
was  suddenly  seized  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
faintness,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  or  speak  distinctly-  He 
was  immediately  taken  home,  and  I  found  his  face  suffused  with 
blood,  his  breathing  difficult,  with  great  anxiety,  and  his  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  imagined  himself  dying.  I  gave  him 
immediately  two  drachms  of  sp.  ammon.  c.  and  in  ten  minutes 
one  drachm  of  ether,  and  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium. 
la  about  twenty  minutct  he  was  relieved.  A  blister  was  how* 
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ever,  applied  lo  the  chest,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
he  took  a  mixture  composed  of  conf.  opiau  5j*  ammon.  ppr. 
Xss.  aq.  cinnam-  ^iij.  The  next  morning  he  was  much  better, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  well.*' 

The  latter  of  these  two  cases  may  at  first  appear  only  an  at- 
tack of  common  asphyxia;  but  its  affinity'  to  the  rest  is,  I  think, 
distinctly  marked,  by  the  suffused  appearance  of  the  counten- 
ance; which  evidently  showed  the  detention  of  the  blood  in 
th'e  extreme  vessels.  The  former  case  is  however,  more  re- 
markable; and  its  favourable  termination  seems  to  be  princi- 
pally owing  to  Mr.  Woodd's  judicious  and  persevering  exer- 
tions. 

December  13,  1808. 


Experiments  relative  to  the  Injluence  which  the  JVerves 
of  the  Lungs  exercise  on  Respiration. 

lead  before  llic  Naliorial  Imtitute,  by  M.  Dupuj-lrcn,  Chief  •f  the  Anft- 
tOTTiictl  Department  in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  Aasiitant  Surgeon 
to  the  Hotel  Dicu,  &c.  Uc 

TnnsUted  for  the  Eclectic  Repertory. 

The  memoir  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the 

istitute,  contains  the  history  of  some  experiments  made  with 

the  view  of  determining  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  of 

the  vital  action  of  the  lungs,  in  the  changes  which  the  venous 

blood  undergoes  in  passing  through  these  organs. 

For  some  years,  two  opinions  have  prevailed  with  respect 
to  the  primary  cause  of  respiration  in  animals.  According  to 
one  opinion  life  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  respiration 
\^  it  is  to  all  the  other  vital  functions:  the  air  might  be  even 
taken  into  the  chest,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  blood  with- 
out producing  any  manner  of  change  if  the  lungs  were  not 
endowed  with  life. 

Agreeably  to  the  other  opinion,  when  the  air  has  pervaded 
the  lungs,  and  the  venous  blood  has  passed  through  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  the  action  of  chemical  affinities  is  sufficient 
for  respiration  to  take  effect  through  the  very  delicate  mem- 
branes which  separate  these  two  fluids. 

This  second  opinion,  supported  by  some  experiments  has 
been  adopted  by  all  those  who  would  rather  rest  their  ideas  on 
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facts,  however  insufficient,  than  upon  assertions  totally  devoid 
of  proof. 

In  this  stale  of  the  science  the  advocates  of  the  vital  causes, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  chemical  causes,  as  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion which  I  propose  to  examine,  as  already  solved  according 
to  their  respective  principles,  but  it  has  not  been  by  direct  fact. 
Not  but  that  experiments  analogous  to  those  which  I  am 
going  to  relate  have  been  tried;  but  as  almost  all  of  them  have 
been  made  with  intentions  very  different  from  ours,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  imagined  that  result  which  we  have 
obtained. 

Thus  Haighton,  Cruikshank,  Meyer  and  others,  performed 
the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which  furnish  those 
going  to  the  lungs,  with  the  view  only  of  observing  the  rege- 
neration of  the  nerves;  and  any  one  may  be  convinced  on 
perusing  the  history  of  their  experiments,  that  they  did  not 
even  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  those  animals  in 
whom  they  had  divided  at  the  same  time  the  two  nerves  of 
the  eighth  pair. 

Bichat  is  the  only  author  I  am  acquainted  with,  who  has 
attended  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  brain,  by  means  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  in  respiration,  and  I  must  not  con- 
ceal, that  he  has  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  this 
organ  has  no  direct  influence  on  this  function.  But  I  must  also 
observe,  that  as  his  principal  object  was  to  determine  if  it  were 
by  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  or 
by  that  of  the  lungs,  that  death  takes  place  after  injuries  of 
the  brain;  he  could  not  fail  to  discover,  what  is  the  fact,  that 
death  occurs  more  readily  in  this  case,  from  the  interruption 
of  the  motions  of  the  chest,  than  from  the  ceasing  of  life  in 
the  lungs.  If  Bichat  had  not  confined  himself  to  this  first 
conclusion,  he  would  have  recognised  a  second  means  of  the 
brain's  influence  on  the  lungs,  that  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  demonstrate. 

Our  object  being  to  determine  the  effects  of  life  on  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  it  would  be 
important  to  discover  the  means  of  destroying,  or  at  least  of 
coixxpletcly  suspending  it  in  these  organs;  from  whence  it 
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rould  be  easy  to  infer  the  extent  to  which  life  U  neceatary  to 

le  exercise  of  respiration;  bux  as  this  destruction  or  suspen- 
sion  could  not  be  accomplished  without  destroying  tlie  life  of 
the  animal,  we  were  obliged  to  recur  to  other  means. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  life 
results  in  all  the  parts  from  a  certain  number  of  actions,  for 
jexample,  of  those  of  the  nerves,  arteries,  &c.  and  that  it  cannot 
mg  exist  when  any  of  these  are  destroyed.  But  it  ts  evident, 
that  if  by  destroying  one  of  these  conditions  by  which  life 
«xerts  itself  in  the  lungs,  respiration  should  cease,  we  could 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  the  intire  life,  a  power  equal  at 
least  to  one  of  these  conditions.    In  pursuing  this  idea,  we 

(Considered  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  which  furnish  those 

tof  the  lungs,  as  being  the  organs  by  which  the  life  of  the 
lungs  might  be  modified  without  the  neighbouring  parts  being 

tin  the  least  affected. 

It  is  true  where  the  change  in  the  pulmonary  nerves  raigbc 
fiot  have  induced  a  corresponding  one  in  respiration,  nothing 
could  be  inferred  from  these  experiments  against  the  ioflucoce 
of  life  on  this  function;  it  might  still  be  imagined  that  a  greater 

^Impression  made  on  the  life  of  the  lungs,  would  have  stopped 

^j^spiration;  but  if  the  latter  should  be  considerably  affected, 
entirely  suspended  by  the  mere  lesion  of  the  pulmonary 
nerves,  the  conclusions  from  our  experiments  in  favour  of  the 
influence  of  life  on  respiration,  would  be  correct,  and  this  is 
the  fact  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  detail  of  these  experiments,  wc  beg 
leave  to  premise  some  well  known  facts  respecting  respiration. 
■This  function  consists  in  the  intimate  and  reciprocal  action  of 
the  air  on  the  blood  of  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
this  latter  fluid  proper  for  exciting  and  nourishing  the  body. 

r)ln  man  and  m  many  animals  this  function  )s  accomplished  by 
jneans  of  two  distinct  organs;  one  muscular,  and  intended  for 
•Itemately  drawing  the  air  into  the  chest,  and  again  expelling 
it;  the  other  furnished  with  cells  and  vessels  for  receiving  the 
external  air,  and  transmitting  the  blood  returning  from  all 
parts  of  the  body*    Respiration  takes  place  only  in  the  lungs, 

'jthe  other  recited  organs  are  only  means  employed  by  nature 
for  facilitating  this  operation. 
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The  lungs  hive  not  as  some  organs,  a  separate  pair  of 
nerves.  Tboae  which  they  receive  arc  chiefly  derived  from 
the  eighth  pair.  These  two  nerves  arise  from  the  sides  and 
beginning  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  immediately  upon  leaving 
the  skuU  they  give  several  branches  to  the  pharynx;  they  run 
down  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  furnish  in  their 
route  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves,  and  some  ^laments  destined 
to  the  heart.  They  then  penetrate  the  chest,  where  they  at  first 
furnish  some  branches  which  uniting  with  branches  from  the 
great  sympathetic  form  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus-  They 
afterwards  give  off  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  and  soon 
after  numerous  filaments,  the  reunion  of  which  forms  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus,  whence  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  nerves  of  the  lungs. 

The  pulmonary  nerves  are  not  distributed  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  lungs;  but  according  to  the  observation  made  by 
Scarpa,  in  the  explanation  of  the  fifth  Table  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  they  accompany 
the  bronchia  and  their  divisions,  to  which  they  are  closely 
applied,  and  seem  much  less  intended  for  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs,  than  for  the  sides  of  the  air  tubes  and  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  them. 

After  giving  rise  to  this  plexus,  the  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  descend  along  the  (esophagus,  enter  the  abdomen,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  stomach,  liver,  gallbladder,  spleen,  duode- 
num, and  many  other  parts  through  the  medium  of  the  solar 
plexus. 

The  lungs  receive,  beside  the  branches  sent  from  the  eighth 
pair,  other  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  superior  cervical  gang- 
Uons,  the  median  and  inferior  ganglions  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, and  from  its  first  thoracic  ganglion.  These  nerves,  in 
some  degree  supernumerary,  serve  to  explain  one  remarkable 
circumstance  in  our  experiments. 

We  commenced  these  experiments  by  laying  bare  in  a  horse 
the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  by  an  incision  made  on  one  side 
of  the  neck  J  and  after  separating  this  nerve  from  the  great 
sympathetic  to  which  it  is  only  bound  by  loose  cellular  texture, 
we  divided  it  without  the  animal  expressing  much  pain,  and 
without  the  respiration  being  sensibly  affected.    We  observed 
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only  B  slight  disorder  in  the  circulation,  his  lips  were  iacliaed 
to  a  violet  color,  but  wheo  freed  from  htB  trsunmeU  he  nose^ 
'Vralkedf  ate,  and  drank  as  usual;  in  short,  he  sufitrcd  no  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  the  wound  in  his  neck  healed  in  a  short  time. 

Some  days  after  having  performed  the  division  of  the  nerve 
of  the  eighth  pair,  on  one  side,  wc  threw  down  a  Hungarian 
horse,  a  dapple  gray,  aged  between  seven  and  eight  years,  of 
tolerable  strength  though  glandcrcd.  We  began  by  dividing 
one  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  he  gave  no  greater 
>#igns  of  pain  or  alteration  in  the  pulmonary  functions,  than  we 
liad  observed  in  the  preceding  experiment;  but  no  sooner  did 
me  seize  the  other  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  in  order  to  divide 
Lit|  than  the  horse  was  thrown  into  the  most  extraordinary  agi- 
[tations,  and  no  sooner  was  the  nerve  cut,  than  opening  his 
Biouih  very  wide,  dilating  his  nostrih,  extending  his  neck, 
exerting  all  the  powers  of  inspiration,  the  animal  breathed 
very  laboriously  through  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  uttered 
a  horrible  plaintive  sound,  like  a  brokenwinded  horse,  but 
inuch  louder  and  more  frightful.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
yiolent  and  vain  attempts  to  vomit.  His  lips,  tongue,  and  in- 
ftide  of  his  mouth  acquired  a  red  violet,  and  then  a  Livid 
color* 

He  soon  rose,  but  already  weakened,  and  agitated  irid) 
violent  iwicchings,  having  no  ceruin  gait,  he  lay  down, 
•tretched  himself,  rolled  several  times  on  the  ground,  and  at 
-length  expired  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most 
dreadful  agonies,  such  as  no  pen  can  describe.  On  opening 
his  body  we  found  that  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  had  been 
completely  divided,  and  that  uue  of  tl)e  great  sympaiheiics 
had  been  slightly  injured. 

After  being  convinced,  by  repeating  this  experiment  many 
times,  that  it  was  always  attended  with  the  same  results,  some 
slighter  sliades  of  difference  excepted,  relative  to  the  intensity 
«nd  duration  of  the  symptoms,  which  depended  sometimes 
on  the  strength  of  the  animal,  at  others  on  the  more  or  less 
(Complete  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  on  the 
llcsion  of  the  great  sympathetics,  wc  inquired  into  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  these  dteadfui  phenomena.   We  supposed 
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that  it  might  depend  on  the  interruption  of  the  hxraatosis  in 
the  longs.  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  we  threw  down  a 
stallion  of  a  dirty  black  color,  aged  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
having  the  glanders,  and  being  spavined  in  one  leg.  We  laid 
bare  successively  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the 
facial  artery  on  one  side;  we  then  opened  the  arterVi  and  after 
being  saiisfiedt  that  the  blood  which  spirted  from  it  was  of  a 
vermilion  color,  wc  divided  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  Immediately  we  observed  the 
same  symptoms  as  we  have  mentioned  above.  The  blood 
which  now  flowed  from  the  opened  artery,  appeared  blaclc, 
and  not  red  as  it  was  before.  In  a  short  time  the  color  acquired 
mch  intensity,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  life  could 
be  maintained  by  blood,  which  so  strikingly  resembled  veiu>ut 
blood.  After  ha\^ing  verified  so  remarkable  a  change,  by  the 
repeated  examination  of  the  blood  furnished  by  the  punctured 
artery,  and  by  the  comparison  of  several  portions  of  this 
blood,  and  that  of  a  sound  horse,  wc  were  desirous  of  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins,  and  to  out 
sorprisc  we  found  it  blacker  than  that  in  the  arteries. 

We  have  since  repeated  this  experiment  many  times,  and 
have  always  observed  the  same  effects  whenever  the  experi- 
ment has  been  exactly  repeated.  Without  entering  into  a  de- 
tail of  each  particular  historj',  wc  shall  now  present  the  general 
result  of  the  experiments  we  have  made. 

The  horses  in  whom  only  one  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  has 
been  divided,  experienced  only  a  temporary*  inconvenience, 
tbeir  blood  scarcely  changes  its  color,  and  they  soon  get  well. 

Those  in  whom  the  ner\'e  of  the  eighth  pair  has  been  entirely 
divided  on  one  side,  and  to  the  extent  of  one  half  or  two 
thirds  on  the  other,  at  first  labour  under  all  the  symptoms 
which  follow  the  complete  di\iaion  of  the  two  nerves,  but 
these  symptoms  abate  at  the  end  of  some  hours;  and  if  the 
animals  are  not  worried,  or  made  to  run,  they  recover,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  that  the  sixth,  or  even  a  smaller  part  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eighdi  pair  is  sufficient  to  maintain  respira- 
tion; but  whenever  we  force  these  horses  into  a  gallop  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  all  the  symptoms  arising  from  the  division 
of  the  ner\'ci  immediately  occur,  and  sometimes  terminate  in 
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tbe  dMtth  of  the  animal  sulimittcd  to  the  cxpcrimcat*  We 
more  particularly  obflvrved  tins  in  a  horse  in  wbom  we  had 
oot  Itft  more  than  the  acvcnth  part  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
ncrx'c&i  a  month  after  ihc  esperiment  he  appeared  in  good 
health,  but  when  we  made  him  run,  he  had  hardly  gone  two 
hundred  meters,  than  he  began  to  blow,  breathing  through  hi» 
mouth  and  nostrils,  he  lay  down,  rolled  on  the  ground;  his 
body  was  covered  vith  sweat,  his  blood  became  black,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  that  these  symptoms  dis- 
ap[x:ared.  And  since  then  they  have  been  renewed  whenever 
he  has  been  made  to  run« 

The  simultaneous  division  of  the  two  nerves  in  the  horse 
occasions  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and  proves  mortal  in 
a  space,  of  time,  never  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  never  ex* 
ceedingtco  hours. 

The  most  usual  phenomena  of  this  latter  division,  ore  m 
violent  agitation  of  all  the  limbs;  efforts  to  vomit,  always 
ineffectual  in  the  horse;  the  opening  of  the  mouth;  the  dila> 
tation  of  the  nostrils;  a  very  loud  plaintive  sound,  expressive 
i4>f  great  pa'm  and  anguish;  the  black  color  of  the  arterial 
'}}lood,  that  of  the  veins  still  darker. 

In  making  these  es^pcrimcnis,  we  did  not  confine  ourselves 
to  horses;  we  have  repeated  them  on  dogs;  the  general  results 
they  prescfnted,  are  as  follows:   It  will  not  be  impt  '"  re- 

mark, that  in  these  animals  it  is  extremely  diificuU  .  ate 

[the  great  sympathetic  nerve  from  the  eighth  pair,  because  the 
latter  forms  a  groove,  from  which  it  must  be  disengaged,  if  wc 
wish  to  avoid  dividing  it  with  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  separating  these  nerves,  and 
have  divided  that  of  the  eighth  pair  on  one  side,  the  animal 
aecms  scarcely  to  suffer  any  effects  from  the  experiment.  But 
if  we  divide  this  nerve  on  both  sides  at  once,  the  dog  vomits, 
loses  his  voice,  he  opens  his  mouth  very  wide,  the  linings  of 
this  cavity-  assume  a  violet  color;  he  becomes  weak,  lies 
dowDi  crawls,  or  rather  rolls  on  tbe  ground,  as  if  his  strength 
were  exhausted.  The  respiratory  motions  continue,  excited 
however,  by  an  illusive  sensation;  he  extends  his  neck  and 
muzzle,  as  if  to  catch  the  air.  The  color  of  his  roouUi  be* 
comes  more  and  more  livid,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  tuni» 
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black,  that  in  the  veins  looks  as  if  it  had  been  charred.  At 
length,  faint  and  exhausted,  he  dies  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or 
three  days  at  farthest. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  produces  the  same 
effects  in  dogs  as  in  horses;  it  niust  be  acknowledged  that 
these  effects  arc  not  so  great  in  dogs,  which  may  depend  on 
their  having  less  occasion  to  breathe  than  horses,  or  on  their 
lungs  receiving  more  nerves  from  the  great  sympathetic. 

The  constant  result  of  these  experiments  is  that  the  simul- 
taneous  division  of  both  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  produces 
death  after  some  hours  in  particular  animals,  and  after  some 
days  only  in  others,  and  thai  ic  prevents  the  hsematosis  in  the 
luogs. 

In  order  to  establish  the  latter  consequence,  it  remained  to 
determine,  whether  there  exist  no  other  causes  of  death,  and 
of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it,  than  the  impaired  state, 
of  rcspiration- 

li  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  pain  and  wounds  occa- 
sioned by  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  could 
produce  the  phenomena  we  have  described.  In  fact,  the 
wound  and  pain  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  of  the 
nerves  were  so  trifling  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
divi«ioD  of  the  two  nenxs  could  produce  effects  so  widely 
different. 

However,  to  remove  all  possible  doubt,  and  to  subject  the 
result  of  the  preceding  experiments  to  a  decisive  proof,  we 
resolved  to  make  compression  on  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
strong  enough  to  suspend  their  action,  but  not  to  destroy 
their  organization.  It  is  well  known  that  the  compression  of 
the  nerA'es  produces  the  same  effect  as  their  entire  division, 
with  this  diiference,  that  they  recover  the  power  of  acting 
when  they  ba\-e  been  only  compressed,  but  that  they  irreco- 
verably lose  it  when  ihcy  have  been  divided. 

It  U  evident  that  if  the  phenomena  which  we  have  observed 
depend  solely  on  the  interruption  of  the  action  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  on  the  lungs,  that  they  will  take  place  on  com- 
pressing these  nerves,  and  again  disappear  on  the  power  of 
acting  being  restored  to  these  parts. 
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We  chose  for  this  decisive  expenmentf  a  zntddle  sized 

'^og,  and  after  laying  bare  the  carotid  artery,  and  BitisfriDg 
ourselves  that  the  arterial  blood  was  of  a  vermilion  color,  we 
passed  a  ligature  round  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 

fdien  made  the  requisite  degree  of  pressure  ^ro^o^^'^/.  It  had 
ftcarcc  been  made,  when  retchings  and  violent  fits  of  I'omiiiog 
came  on;  the  lips,  tongue,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  ac- 
quired a  violet  color,  the  arterial  blood  also  became  in  a  short 
time  of  a  deep  black  color;  yet  there  had  been  no  interruption 
the  breathing.  At  the  end,  however,  of  some  minutes,  the 
ftnimal  weakened  and  gasping  for  breath  ceased  to  move  the 
chest.  He  seemed  even  for  some  minutes  to  be  completely 
deprived  of  life,  but  on  removing  the  compression  from  the 
lerves  on  the  first  signs  of  this  apparent  death,  we  soon  ob- 
served some  motions  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  at  first 
fiseble  and  irregular,  but  which  acquired  force  and  rcgubirity: 

kand  when  perfectly  reestablished,  the  livid  and  violet  color  of 
the  eyes,  lips,  tongue,  and  inside  of  the  mouth  disappeared  by 
"degrees.  From  that  time,  the  blood  which  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  artery  insensibly  lost  its  black  color,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  vermilion.  By  compression  alternately  made  and 
suspended  with  nice  attention,  we  could  cause  the  same  dog 
to  pass  several  times  from  life  to  apparent  death.  These  ex- 
periments, when  carefully  conducted,  are  attended  with  so 
little  danger,  that  many  animals  submitted  to  them  have  per- 
fectly recovered;  and  one  dog  on  whom  ihev  were  often  re- 
peated, we  have  kept  for  some  time.  The  effect  of  this  com* 
pression  may  be  compared  to  the  asph^'^ia  produced  by  a  noa- 
respirable,  but  not  deleterious  gas,  which  interrupts  respira* 

*iion  for  a  time,  but  occasioning  no  serious  detriment  to  life, 

',does  not  prevent  respiration  from  being  again  restored  and 
perfectly  established. 

Before  we  close  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  the  com- 
pression of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  we  will  remark  that  its 

^iffects  are  always  more  immediate  and  dangerous  than  those 
*om  the  division  of  the  nerves,  and  we  have  had  occasion  to 
lake  the  same  observation  on  other  nerves. 
However  conclusive  the  experiment  we  have  related  must 
appear,  yet  as  it  was  performed  on  a  part  of  the  nerve  of  the 
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eighth  pair  in  the  neck,  above  that  point  whence  are  furnished 
very  large  branches  to  other  organs  besides  the  lungs,  doubts 
might  be  entertained  whether  the  phenomena  observed  were 
simply  the  result  of  the  injury  done  to  the  life  of  the  lungs,  or 
whether  they  were  not  owing  to  the  disturbance  manifested  at 
the  same  time  in  all  the  organs  to  which  thb  nerve  is  distributed 
from  below  this  point. 

To  remove  all  doubts  it  became  necessary  to  divide  sepa- 
rately the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  sent  to  the  lungs,  and  to 
allow  the  rest  of  the  nerve  and  its  distributions  to  remain;  or 
if  this  were  impossible,  to  divide  successively  all  the  branches 
sent  to  the  other  organs,  and  to  allow  the  trimk  and  the  branches 
sent  to  the  lungs  to  remain  untouched. 

We  adopted  the  latter  as  being  the  only  one  which  could 
be  employed,  and  as  being  as  completely  in  point  as  the  former; 
for  it  is  evident  that  if,  by  successively  dividing  all  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  those  going  to  the 
lungs  excepted,  none  of  the  above  described  phenomena  should 
be  produced,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  ces- 
sation of  the  action  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  on  respiration 
as  their  true  and  only  cause. 

We  began  by  dividing  the  superior  lar)'ngeal  nerves  in  a 
dog;  the  only  consequence  was  a  weakness  of  voice  attended 
with  disagreeable  hoarseness,  which  subsided  after  a  time. 
We  should  have  been  desirous  of  dividing  the  filaments  going 
to  the  heart  with  the  view  of  determining  the  effect  on  the 
notions  of  this  organ,  and  of  their  consequent  derangement 
on  life;  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
perform  this  experiment  completely. 

We  then  divided  the  two  superior  larjTigeal,  and  the  in- 
ferior lar>'ngeal  recurrent  ner^''cs  in  another  dog;  the  voice  waa 
completely  destroyed,  as  has  been  observed  by  many  physiolo- 
gists since  the  time  of  Galen.  None  of  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  produced  by  the  inttre  division  of  the  eighdi  pair  of 
nerves  occurred,  either  during  the  operation,  or  fur  a  length 
of  time  which  the  animals  lived,  who  had  been  subjected  to 
-  experiments  firaught  with  so  little  danger. 
I  It  now  remained  that  we  should  divide  the  nerves  arising 
I     below  the  pulmonary  plexus  with  the  view  of  closing  this  kin4 
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moalytxu  *&<i  of  assigaing  to  each  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  the  a^Are  it  had  in  the  phcoomcaa  exhibited  hf  tMtr  ex- 
pcnmcnts*  This  Ten*  difficxilt  divisioD  could  oidy  be  performed 
by  opening  the  left  side  of  the  chest  io  a  living  dog,  and  by 
searching  vith  the  fingers  for  the  stomachic  cord  twisted  upon 
the  (esophagus,  the  animal  still  breathing  wiih  the  right  side. 
Having  discovered  these  nerves  it  was  easy  to  divide  then 
-with  a  pair  of  scissars;  at  that  instant  the  most  dreadful 
retchings,  and  violent  vomitings  came  on,  and  it  often  hafw 
pened  that  we  could  neither  restrain  them,  nor  retain  the  longs 
within  the  chest,  and  the  animals  died  in  our  hands.  We  were, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  the  life  of  many  of 
them  for  some  days,  by  closing  the  wound  in  the  chest  with  a 
luture.  Yet  in  this  case  we  observed  no  signs  of  asphjrxia, nor 
of  change  in  the  color  of  the  arterial  blood  to  black. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  inflaence  <d  the 
branchea  of  the  eighth  puir  of  nerves,  is  confined  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  respectively  distributed;  that  the  division 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves.  Inferior  lar>'ngeal,  and  the 
stomachic  cord  produce  onl>'  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  and  that  we  must  refer  the  production  of  the 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  to  the  pulmonary  nerves  aJonc. 

This  being  established,  it  remains  that  we  should  obviate 
some  few  objections,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  weighr 
to  the  conclusions  presented  in  this  memoir. 

May  not  the  asphyxia  which  we  have  just  announced  de- 
pend on  the  disorder  which  usually  arises  in  the  motkma  of 
respiration,  after  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves? 
But  this  disorder,  however  remarkable  it  may  be,  is  no  more 
than  what  sometimes  occurs  on  other  occasions  which,  never- 
theless, are  not  followed  by  asphyxia  or  death.  Besides,  this 
disorder  in  the  motions  of  respiration  is  not  inseparable  from 
our  experiments,  and  we  have  more  than  once  seen  the  hictna- 
tosis  when  these  motions  had  undergone  no  sensible  altcra- 
(ioD. 

The  nerves  are  essential  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs,. 
to  the  exercise  of  their  functions:  whence  it  results  thj 
idestroying  the  integrity  of  those  nerves,  the  nutrition 
functions  of  these  organs  must  be  at  the  same  time  aiTcctcd 
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But  is  it  by  solely  suspending  the  nutrition  of  the  lung?  that  the 
asphyxia  is  produced?  That  is  scarcely  probable;  for  nutrition 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  slow  operation,  and  cannot  be  stopped 
ia  an  instant,  and  when  it  ceases,  does  not  produce  instan- 
taneous effects.  Nevertheless,  convinced  that  we  ought  alwa^'B 
to  prefer  experiment  to  reasoning,  we  divided  one  nerve  of 
the  eighth  pair  in  one  dog;  and  in  another,  wc  intirely  cut 
across  one  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  other  to  one  half; 
vre  performed  the  sanne  experiments  on  a  horse,  and  wc  allow- 
ed these  animals  to  live  for  more  than  a  months  yet  we  never 
discovered,  on  opening  their  bodies,  any  marks  of  atrophy, 
wasting,  or  alteration  in  their  lungs. 

This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  some  others,  particularly  with 
the  obser\'ation  from  Scarpa,  that  the  pulmonary  filaments 
from  the  eighth  pair,  are  distributed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
bronchia,  and  their  internal  membrane,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  their  functions  are  especially  connected  with  respiration. 

There  is  one  other  objection,  which  appears  much  stronger 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  which  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 
If  respiration  is  under  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  as  our  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate,  how  happens 
it  that  death  is  much  longer  before  it  takes  place  in  this  kind 
of  asphyxia,  than  in  those  produced  by  the  want  of  respirable 
air?  In  the  hrst  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  a  divided 
nerve,  that  part  which  is  separated  from  the  brain  still  retains 
the  power  of  determining  the  motions  and  actions.  Again, 
the  filaments  derived  from  the  great  sympathetic  through  the 
medium  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  may  preserve  respiration 
for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  eighth  pair.  One 
circumstance  which  wc  have  more  than  once  observed,  in  our 
experiments,  gives  great  weiglit  to  this  last  opinion;  it  is  that 
horses,  in  whom  the  great  sympathetic  was  divided  at  the 
■ame  time  with  the  eighth  pair,  have  alwa>  s  perished  much 
sooner,  than  those  in  whom  the  latter  were  alone  divided. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  hlaments  which  the  great  sympa* 
thetic  sends  to  the  lungs,  may  presence  in  them  a  power  capa- 
ble of  retarding  for  some  time  the  change  of  the  blood  to  a 
black  color.  And,  observations  made  on  men  having  defects 
in  the  organization  of  the  heart,  which  permit  the  black  blood 
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to  mix  and  to  circulate  with  the  red,  show  that  an  aiumal  may 
live  for  a  long  time  with  a  mixture  of  these  two  fluids,  in  very 
different  proportions.  They  likewise  show  that  these  pcnons 
remain  habitually  in  a  state  of  muscular  debility  and  opprea- 

lion  of  strength,  very  analogous  tu  what  wc  have  observed  in 

irutes. 

Though  these  explanations  should  not  sufficiently  account 
ibr  some  of  the  circumstances  lu  our  experiments,  the  foUow- 

ig  conclusions  will  not  be  the  leas  correct. 

1.  The  simultaneous  division  of  both  nerves  of  the  eighth 
'pair,  is  always  mortal. 

2.  This  division  occasions  an  asph)'xia,  which  lasts  for  a 
||onger  or  shorter  time  according  to  the  kind  of  animal  submit- 
l^d  to  this  experiment. 

3.  This  asphyxia  is  characterized  by  the  same  symptoms 
with  the  affection  which  occurs  after  the  division  of  the  nerves, 
and  especially  by  the  black  coaly  color  of  the  blood  both  in 
the  arteries  and  veins. 

4.  Whilst  this  asphyxia  lasts,  the  air  continues  to  enter  the 
lungs,  and  the  blood  to  circulate  through  them,  which  affords 
a  convincing  proof  that  this  disorder  does  not  arise  from  a 
suspension  of  the  motions  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  heart,  but 
from  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

5.  It  is  possible  by  the  mere  compression  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  regulated  so  as  to  be  alternately  continued  or 
suspended  for  a  short  time,  to  produce  or  remove  this  asphyxia, 
and  even  to  render  it  fatal.  Hence  when  it  follows  the  division 
or  compression  of  the  before  mentioned  nerves,  it  can  be  at- 
tributed to  no  other  cause  than  the  lesion  of  these  nerves. 

6.  As  the  lesion  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  interrupts 
respiration,  this  function  in  the  heaUhy  state  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  lungs;  imder  that  of 
the  brain  whence  the  nerves  arc  derived;  and  conscqucntlv  of 
life,  of  which  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  arc  only 
a  condition. 

There  is  then  a  primary  cause  of  respiration,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  functions,  dependent  on  life,  which  regulates  its  ac- 
tion, and  determines  the  law  and  play  of  chemical  affinities. 
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Wc  must  begin  with  this  primary  cause  in  our  inquiries  re- 
specting respiration,  and  all  the  other  functions,  if  we  would 
judge  correctly  of  the  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena, and  their  various  changes. 


Case  in  -which  the  operation  of  tying  the  Vena  Saphena^  for  the 
cure  of  an  old  Ulcer  in  the  Leg,  terminuted  fatally. 

By  HENRY  OLDKNOW,  £aq.  Sur^on,  Nottinfi^h&m. 
From  the  Edinburgh  Meclical  and  Surgical  Jnurnal,  for  1809. 
I  BEG  leave  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
the  following  unfortunate  result,  from  a  case  in  which  the 
saphena  vein  was  tied,  for  a  cure  of  a  long  standing  ulcer  6f 
the  lower  extremity;  and  I  make  this  communication  to  the 
public,  because  a  correspondent  in  your  last  October  number 
has  spoken  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  in  a  case  which  has 
lately  occurred  to  him,  and  wherein  he  wishes  to  know  the 
experience  of  other  practitioners.  At  the  same  lime,  allow  me 
to  express  a  wish,  that  the  report  of  unsuccessful  cases  were 
more  frequently  made,  as  no  doubt  they  do  sometimes  occur; 
for  I  do  think  they  would  operate  as  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  healing  art,  and  of  our  professional  brethren,  as  the  relation 
of  such  very  extraordinary  cases  of  successful  practice,  which 
ive  now  and  then  meet  with  in  some  periodical  publications* 
A  young  man  (about  twenty-three  years  of  age)  of  plethoric 
habit,  had  been  troubled,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with 
painful  ulcers  about  the  inner  ancle  of  the  right  leg,  which  re- 
peatedly healed,  and  broke  out  again,  so  as  to  prevent,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  attendance  to  business;  he,  therefore,  be- 
came desirous,  on  my  representation,  of  having  the  saphena 
vein  tied,  it  being  varicose  to  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the 
knee.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
An  incision  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  one  inch 
and  an  half  above  the  distention,  was  made  through  the  skin 
immediately  over  the  vein,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  course. 
The  cellular  substance  was  then  carefully  divided,  the  vein 
lying  deeper  than  usual,  until  its  upper  surface  was  completely 
exposed.  Its  accompanying  nerve  was  cautiously  avoided,  be- 
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ing  difttinctly  seen  about  four  lines  distant  from  it,  and  nearer 
to  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  A  probr,  arnaed  with  a  double  liga- 
ture, was  passed  under  the  vein,  taking  care  to  include  nothing 
with  it,  it  being  cleanly  dissected  from  the  surroundrng  cellular 
membrane,  upwards  and  downwards,  as  far  as  the  extent  of 
the  Erst  incision,  and  then  tied.  The  portion  of  vein  between 
the  two  ligatures  being  afterwards  cut  out,  the  lips  of  the  - 
wound  were  brought  together  by  a  suture  and  adhesive  plas- 
ter, with  a  view  of  htaling  it  by  the  first  intention.  My  reason 
for  using  a  suture,  was  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  wound  from 
curling  too  much  inwards,  (a  circumstance  I  have  seen  often 
occur,  when  the  sticking  plaster  alone  is  used,)  thereby  pre- 
venting its  healing,  or  be  the  means  of  forming  an  irregular 
cicatrix.  The  patient  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  directed  to  use 
a  cold  embrocation.  On  the  second  day  he  took  some  opening 
mixture.  Third  day,  the  wound  was  dressed,  and  appeared 
vhoUy  united,  except  where  the  ligatures  came  out.  The 
suture  was  cut  out,  and  fresh  adhesive  plaster  applied.  On 
this  day  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb, 
that  is,  from  the  lowermost  ligature,  along  the  vein,  down  the 
foot;  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  if  the  blood  in  the  vein  was 
endeavouring  to  overcome  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  liga- 
ture. This  sensation  was,  however,  entirely  removed,  by  ap- 
plying a  bandage  moderately  tight,  from  the  toes,  upwards. 
Fifth  day,  there  appeared  a  little  erythematous  blush  about  the 
wound;  he  had  a  trifling  epistaxis;  and  I  thought  proper  to  take 
from  him  sixteen  ounces  of  blood,  which  was  not  inflamed;  the 
purging  mixture  was  repeated.  Sixth  day,  complained  of  m 
little  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  in  the  course  of  the 
vein;  but  there  was  no  external  inflammation  at  that  part; 
the  lips  of  the  wound  began  to  sepaiate.  In  the  evening,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  rigor,  succeeded  by  a  hot 
fit,  and  symptoms  of  great  vascular  action,  and  some  tendency 
to  delirium.  Pulse  130,  hard  and  full;  therefore,  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm;  it  gave  instantaneous  reUef, 
and  was  followed  by  the  sweating  stage,  which  continued  se- 
veral hours,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  quietude,  80OQ> 
however,  interrupted  by  a  recurrence  of  the  ^ame  train  of  vio- 
lent aymptomsy  at  first  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
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gradually  increasing  in  frequency,  and  dinainishing  in  strength, 
until  nature  became  exhausted,  death  closing  the  scene  twenty- 
two  days  from  the  operation.  For  the  first  four  or  Bve  days 
after  the  rigor,  the  wound  discharged  pretty  freely,  and  by 
making  strong  pressure  about  the  knee,  a  Utde  matter  was 
forced  from  it.  The  inflammation  crept  gradually  up  the  vein, 
which  was  evident  from  its  peculiar  cordlike  feel,  and  from 
giving  pain  on  pressure,  until  it  reached  the  groin,  the  inferior 
part  getting  well  as  the  superior  became  bad,  so  that  the  wound 
was  nearly  healed  before  death,  the  ligatures  having  separated 
about  the  fourteenth  day.  There  was  no  tumefaction  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  no  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin, 
ao  superficial  inflammation  on  the  thigh.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin  when  the  poultice  was  re- 
moved, (for  the  thigh,  along  the  course  of  the  vein  was  covered 
with  cold  pniiltice,)  which  entirely  vanished  on  exposure  to 
the  air*  The  medical  treatment  was  strictly  antiphlogistic;  the 
patient  was  repeatedly  bled,  and  with  apparent  relief  every 
time,  the  blood  being  extremely  sizy  ever  after  the  first  rigor. 
Two  days,  however,  previous  to  his  death,  the  vital  principle 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  need  the  use  of  cordials. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  operation,  which,  I  believe,  is 
generally  considered  as  a  very  trifling  one,  and  not  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient:  judge,  then,  my  mortification  at  this 
unexpected  termination.  On  inquires  however,  I  find  another 
fatal  case  has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood,  differing  in  its 
symptoms  from  the  one  I  have  related.  Large  collections  of 
matter  formed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  along  the  course 
of  the  vein,  as  far  as  the  groin,  and  the  patient  died  two  months 
after  the  operation,  the  fever  assuming  the  form  of  an  inter- 
mittent. In  this  case,  the  incision  was  made  transversely,  and 
the  vein  was  tied  by  a  single  ligature,  as  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent.  Many  are  the  cases,  where  much  inflammation 
has  followed  the  operation,  and  no  doubt  many  persons  un- 
dergo the  operation  without  any  such  occurrences;  but  even 
then,  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  be  attended  with  that  perma- 
nent advantage  we  are  led  to  expect  from  it.  Ought  wc,  there- 
fore, in  any  such  cases,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  danger  incurred 
by  the  operation?  Mr.  Home,  in  his  book  on  ulcers,  mention*; 
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isytnptoms  of  inflamnaation  having  taken  place  m  a  few  in* 
stances;  but  he  is  more  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the  un- 
ieakhiness  of  large  hoftpitals,  than  to  any  immediate  eflfect  of 
tithe  operation;  and  in  my  opinion,  his  book  is  calculated  to 
limpress  the  minds  of  medical  men,  with  too  little  importance 
regard  to  the  operation,  and  its  consequences.  In  the  abo\'c 
[case,  you  will  perceive  the  inflammation  was  confined  to  the 
rein  itself.  Arc  we,  then,  with  Mr.  Hunter,  to  attribute  the 
■death   of  the  patient  to  the  Inflammation   extending  to  the 
[cavities  of  the  heart,  or  to  an  inflammatory  exhalation  from 
[the  inner  surface  of  the  vein,  which,  being  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation, acts  as  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  heart  and 
brain,  and  thus  produces  the  disease?   1  think,  at  least,  such 
an  opinion  is  not  irrational,  knowing  as  we  do,  the  deleterious 
effects  which  all  the  animal  secretions,  when  injected  into  the 
[Veins,  have  upon  the  system. 
Nettiiiglura,  February  11,  1609. 


An  account  of  a  peculiar  Disease  of  the  Hearts 

BY  DAVID  UUNDAS,  ESQ. 

Sergtiunt  surgeon  lo  liU  majesty. 

From  tlie  Medico-Chirurgical  Truisact'ions,  Vol.  I. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  I  apprehend  is  not 

'er\~  uncommon,  no  less  than  nine  cases  of  it  having,  in  the 

^ourse  of  thirty-six  years,  fallen  under  my  care.  I  have  also 

leard  of  several  other  cases,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  any  ac- 

|tount  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  medical  author. 

The  patient  complains  of  great  anxiety  and  oppression  ;it 
the  pn'Ecordia;  has  generally  a  short  cough,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  so  much  increased  by  motion  or  by  any  ex- 
ertion, as  to  occasion  an  apprehension  that  a  very  little  ad- 
lltional  motion  would  extinguish  life.  There  is  also  frequently 
^an  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  not  always. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  also  aggravated  by  taking  even 
small  quantity  of  food. 

He  prefers  lying  on  the  back,  complains  of  great  palpitation 
►f  the  heart,  and  \'iolent  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  at- 
tended with  noise  in  the  cars  and  giddiness  of  the  head. 
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In  some  cases  I  have  found  the  action  of  the  heart  so  very 
strong  as  to  be  distinctly  heard,  and  to  agitate  the  bed  the  pa* 
tieot  is  in  so  violcndy,  that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  could  be 
counted  by  looking  at  the  motion  of  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 

The  pulse  is  always  very  quick,  and  is  often  irregular:  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  weak,  but  more  commonly  very  hard. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  disease  symptoms  of  water 
in  the  chest  take  place,  the  legs  become  (Edematous,  and  fre- 
quendy  a  considerable  collection  of  water  is  accumulated  in 
the  abdomen. 

In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  this  disease  has  succeeded 
one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever.  In  one  case  the  af- 
fection of  the  heart  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rheumatic  fever,  and  its  action  was  so  rapid,  that  the  pulse 
could  not  be  counted  for  many  days;  much  difhculty  of  breath- 
ing and  oppression  attended  with  a  sense  of  great  debility  took 
place,  and  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  swelling  of  the  extre- 
mities, after  having  shifted  from  one  joint  to  another  for  many 
weeks,  subsided;  but  the  affection  of  the  heart  continued, 
generally  attended  with  great  pain,  producing  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease^  and  towards  its  close,  a  considerable  disposition 
to  dropsy,  under  which  the  patient  lingered  for  ten  months. 

AU  those  I  have  seen  afflicted  with  this  disease  were  young 
persons;  only  two  were  above  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Six  of 
them  were  males,  and  three  females. 

Most  of  them  struggled  with  the  disease  for  many  months. 
Seven  of  the  nine  have  died-  One  I  am  attending  at  present, 
and  I  think  cannot  recover;  and  one  is  apparently  well,  having 
survived  the  attack  four  years.  He  has  had  no  rheumatic  af- 
fection for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
atill  very  violent  and  easily  increased  by  exercise.  His  recover)' 
U  attributed  to  a  very  strict  adherence  for  a  long  time  to  a 
vegetable  and  milk  diet,  and  great  attention  to  avoid  any  con- 
siderable exertion. 

Of  the  seven  cases  which  proved  fatal,  six  have  been  opea- 
edf  and  all  of  them  agree  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
heart.  In  all  the  heart  was  uniformly  found  to  be  enlarged,  in 
some,  the  enlargement  was  much  more  considerable  than  in 
others.  In  one  case  water  was  found  in  the  pericardium,  in 
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III!  the  otherft  the  pericardium  adhered  to  the  heart.  The  left 
ventricle,  in  all  the  cases,  was  most  enlarged  in  size,  but  not 
in  thickness,  and  in  most  of  them  the  heart  was  found  of  ai 
unusually  pale  color,  and  very  soft  and  tender  in  its  texture* 

In  one  case,  the  examination  of  which  was  made  by  Mn 
Chilver,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Dr.  Baiiiic, 
Dr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Gillan,  and  myself.  Dr.  Baillie  thus  de- 
scribes  the  appearance  of  the  heart.  ^^  The  pencardium  was 
found  closely  adhering  in  every  part  to  the  surface  of  the  heart. 
The  heart  itself  had  increased  wonderfully  in  size;  it  was  at 
least  three  times  the  size  of  a  healthy  heart*  The  muscular 
structure  was,  however,  not  increased  in  thickness  beyond 
what  it  commonly  is,  so  that  its  powers  of  action  were  not 
augmented  proportionably  to  its  bulk.  As  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  this  heart  was  much  larger  than  is  natural,  (for  instead  of  a 
few  ounces  it  contained  almost  a  quart  of  blood)  its  powers  of 
propelling  this  blood  to  tl^  different  parts  of  the  body  must 
have  been  much  diminished  below  the  common  standard.'* 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Leicester-square,  gi\*C3  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  young  gentlemaa 
(who  died  of  this  disease,)  at  which  I  was  prevented  from  be- 
ing present.  **  The  heart  was  somewhat  larger  thau  commoD, 
and  the  enlargement  was  confined  principally  to  the  left  aide. ' 
It  was  of  a  pale  color,  extremely  soft  and  tender  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  its  cavities  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  having 
but  a  slight  cohesion  of  its  component  parts.  Nothing  re- 
markable presented  itself  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle) 
but  upon  opening  the  left  ventricle  was  found  an  irregular  ex* 
'crescence  of  the  nature  of  Polypus,  attached  to,  and  nearly 
.occupying  the  whole  of  one  of  the  valvule  mitralcs.*' 

1  have  an  account  of  a  case  so  far  back  as  the  year  ITfO,  in 
which  all  the  appearances  correspond  almost  exactly  with  those 
tn  the  case  described  by  Dr.  Baillie.  The  heart  is  mentioned  to 

ive  been  three  times  its  usual  size;  the  pericardium  adhered 

the  left  ventricle,  which  was  inflamed,  and  was  thinner  thaa 
the  right.  Where  the  pericardium  did  not  adhere,  a  smtl 
quantity  of  water  was  found  in  \U 

I  examined  lately,  the  body  of  a  young  lady  who  died  of /| 
this  disease,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Jones,  aur- 
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geons,  at  Hampton,  and  foutid  the  heart  of  an  unusual  size, 
and  the  pericardium  adhering  closely  in  every  part  to  it.  The 
substance  of  the  heart  was  of  a  pale  color,  and  the  texture 
of  it  was  so  tender,  that  the  finger  could  with  great  ease  be 
pushed  through  it.  Ic  was  chiefly  enlarged  on  the  left  side,  but 
its  muscular  structure  was  not  increased  in  thickness.  The 
valvule  mitrales  were  edged  wiih  a  substance  of  a  spong}*  ap- 
pearance, perhaps  coagulablc  lymph. 

I  have  an  account  of  an  incipient  attack  of  this  disease,  ju- 
diciously and  successfully  treated  by  Dr,  Perabcrton.  His  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  so  very  distinct,  and  in  many  respects 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  disease  I  have  described,  that 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  it  in  the  doctor's  own  words. 

**  Mr.  .^^  had  been  in  his  youth,  and  indeed  even  to  the 
time  he  was  taken  ill,  (aged  36)  subject  to  the  acute  rheuma* 
tism.  He  had  been  particularly  troubled  with  this  complaint 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  immediately  preceding  the  af- 
fection of  the  heart,  which  took  place  in  March.  He  was  seiz- 
ed with  a  considerable  pain  at  the  heart,  and  a  difficulty  of 
respiration,  great  palpitation  and  great  anxiety.  He  conceived 
titat  the  smallest  motion  of  the  body  would  have  instantly 
destroyed  him,  and  this  dread  seemed  to  have  totally  bereft 
him  of  the  power  of  utterance.  He  sat  for  six  or  eight  hours 
without  being  able  to  articulate  a  sound,  though  he  was  con- 
scious of  what  was  going  on  about  him.  He  had  frequent  rigors, 
ajid  almost  constant  profuse  sweats.  Cordials  of  various  sorts 
were  given  him,  till  he  appeared  in  a  slight  degree  more  com- 
posed, when  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm.  This  did  not  appear  bufFy.  In  about  three  days  he  ven- 
tured to  move  from  the  chair  where  he  had  remained  from  the 
first  attack,  but  upon  the  slightest  exertion  the  palpitation  and 
anxiety  were  renewed.  When  he  remained  perfectly  at  rest  the 
palpitation  was  hardly  observable. 

In  about  a  fortnlghtall  his  apprehensions  of  death  seemed 
removed;  but  still  on  the  most  trifling  exertion  he  was  remind- 
ed of  his  former  sufferings,  so  that  fur  a  month  he  scarcely 
moved  at  all. 

•'  By  plachig  the  hand  upon  the  heart,  there  appeared  a  very 

Vol.  I.  2  Q 
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great  throbbing,  which  beat  up  the  carotids  so  much  as  to  oc- 
casion a  must  unpleasant  noise  in  ihe  head. 

**  On  considering  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  1  was  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
heart  had  been  affected  with  InBammation,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence, a  partial  adhesion  had  taken  place  between  it  and  the 
pericardium.  The  plan  recommended,  was  a  scton  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  a  pill  composed  of  three  grains  of  the 
ftuccus  spissatus  cicutx,  and  half  a  grain  of  the  powder  of 
digitalis,  three  times  a  day,  abstinence  from  all  fermented 
liquors,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food. 

The  irregular  action  of  the  heart  continued  at  intervals 
for  eight  months,  when  it  gradually  lessened,  so  that  in  about 
a  year  there  remained  no  sjTnptoms  of  the  former  complaint^ 

and  Mr. is  now  (at  the  distance  of  four  years)  equal  to 

undergo  any  exertion  or  fatigue  without  producing  any  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart's  action." 

The  knowledge  that  this  disease  is  always  the  consequence 
of,  or  is  connected  with,  rheumatic  affection,  points  out  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  translation  of  rheumatism  to  the 
chest;  «Lnd  shows  the  importance  of  employing  very  vigorous 
measures  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possible;  but  whenever  it  has 
made  any  considerable  progress,  I  fear  it  will  baffle  every 
cffort- 

Nmembcr  20Ui,  1806. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Marcet 
with  an  account  of  two  cases  of  translation  of  rheumatism  from 
the  extremities  to  the  chest,  producing  several  of  the  symp- 
toms 1  have  noticed;  but  not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  in  the 
cases  I  have  seen.  Both  these  patients  died,  and  were  opened, 
and  in  both  of  them  the  heart  was  found  to  be  much  enlarged. 

^'I  also  last  year  attended  a  person  aged  29,  who  had  twice  had 
the  acute  rheumatism;  but  having  been  wet  through  last  Sep- 

'  tember,  was  seized  with  shiverings,  succeeded  by  a  pain  across 
the  chest,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  was  increased  by 
the  slightest  motion,  a  very  strong  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
violent  action  of  the  carotid  arteries,  accompanied  with  a  sense 
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of  great  debility,  and  an  apprehcnsloa  she  wa&  jast  going  to 
expire. 

She  had  been  in  this  state  for  a  fortnight,  before  I  saw  her. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  bed  for  many  nights;  her  legs 
and  thighs  were  much  swollen^  and  her  pulse,  which  was  very 
weak,  was  so  quick,  that  ic  could  not  be  counted.  She  had  no 
cough.  She  submitted  Co  have  a  blister  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  but  would  not  allow  an  issue  to  be  made.  By  the 
use  of  the  digitalis  her  pulse  became  less  frequent;  but  as  it 
disordered  her  head  and  stomach  she  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
it*  The  action  of  the  heart  now  was  tremendous;  she  daily  be* 
came  weaker,  although  her  appetite  continued  good  to  the  last, 
and  she  died  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

She  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Kingston. 
The  lungs  on  the  left  side  had  very  little  space  to  act  in,  the 
heart,  wliich  was  enlarged  to  a  most  extraordinary  size,  oc- 
cupying the  greater  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  The 
lungs  were  found  on  bath  sideSf  to  have  stronj;  adhesions  to 
the  pleura;  and  aboie  a  pint  of  water  was  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  was  contained 
in  the  abdomen.  All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  sound,  except 
the  spleen,  which  was  of  a  much  paler  color  and  softer  tex- 
ture than  usual. 


The  Case  of  a  Man  "who  died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite  of  a 

Rattle  SnaJkcy  with  an  Account  of  the  Ejects  produced  by  the 

Foiaon. 

By  EVEHHARD  HOME,  Eaq.   F.  R.  S. 

WITH    PHELIMIHARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

Fi-om  the  London  Medical  and  Phyiiical  Juurtiul,  for  1610. 
The  public  sensation  which  was  occasioned  by  a  man  having 
been  bitten  by  a  rattle  snake^  kept  at  a  menagerie  in  Piccadilly, 
was  extended  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  had  spread* 
Curiosity,  with  respect  to  the  symptoms  and  fate  of  the 
wounded  man,  was  highly  excited;  but  many  months  elapsed 
before  this  curiosity  was  satisfied.  A  minute  detail  of  the  case 
has  now  been  published,  and  We  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  our  readers. 


see 
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The  genus  to  which  the  aerpeot  that  wounded  the  subject  of 
the  following  case,  belongs,  is  ptrculiar  lo  America^  and  haa 
the  cxprcBsive  appellation,  Crotalus,  given  lo  it  by  Linnaeus* 
It  concaios  Bve  specie&f  according  to  the  Systcma  Nature 
Linn^ 

1  Crotalus  miiiarug* 
3  _^_  horriJus, 

3  — '-- — —  dryinasm 

4  -^— — ^  diirUaius, 

5  '        mutus. 

To  which  the  Count  La  Capede  has  added  a  sixth,  the 

Fisher,  (^/f  Piscivoire)  described  by  Catesby,  (Natural  His* 
lory  of  Carolina,)  and  by  him  only,  and  two  varieties,  Grontao 
»darissus.  {Crotalofihorus  tertius,  Gron*  Mus«  11.  70.  tu 
45,)  and  the  fasciaied  durissus.  {Crotahis  faciattix,  Vosmaet^ 
monagr.  anno  1767.)  The  whole  of  the  species  of  this  genu$ 
Are  furnished  with  poisonous  fangs,  but  have  the  character  of 
Seldom  biting^*  unless  irritated^  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
thtii  prey. 

The  species  by  which  this  person  was  bitteOf  is  the  crota/uM 
horridusy  the  most  terrific  and  formidable  of  the  genus.  Many 
names  have  been  given  to  it,  either  expressive  of  its  mechan* 
ism  or  its  qualities;  it  is  the  caudisona  terrijica  of  Laurentitis; 
the  vipcra  caudisona^  and  anguia  crotaiophorus  ofour  countr)*- 
man,  Kay;  the  regina  scrpentum  of  Hernandez;  the  boiquira 
of  Piso,  and  the  Encyclop.  Method.  From  the  quickness  of 
its  motions,  the  Mexicans  call  it  ecacoatle^]  for  it  darts  on  its 
prey,  wounds,  and  retires  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind. 

The  crotalus  horridus  is  found  along  the  American  conti- 
n'-nt,  from  the  Strcights  of  Magellan,  to  Lake  Chainplain,  in 
Canada.  For  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
this  rfgina  scrpentum^  reigned  witho«it  control  over  its  vast 
wilds  and  impassable  forests.  Few,  possibly  none,  of  the  native 
animals  preyed  upon  it;  and  it  Avas  secured  from  the  destroy, 
ing  hand  of  man,  by  superstitious  terrors  tliat  influenced,  un- 

*  Tbe  pacific  diiposition  of  the  rattle  snake  is  aiserted  by  Batram. 

I  Thia  won!,  eUpreuive  of  vclociiy,  in  sometimes  written  fftmtcoati 
Savaf^  Dutionii  oftrn  einplny  a  liif^hty  t))^tirative  Unf;uag;e.  Tlie  Mexicaiis 
denominate  the  rattle  snake  Tuettattcauqui,  the  king  of 
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ttccouatably  indeed,  the  ancient  Amcricaos.  As  hunuo  do- 
minion extends,  tbe  lower  orders  of  nature  submit,  or  arc  ea> 
temninatcd.  Thus,  the  arts  and  labour  of  civilized  life,  as  they 
clear  and  cultivaci:  the  soil  of  America,  daily  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  crotalusi  and  contract  the  space  in  which  its 
ravages  are  exercised.   It  is  probable  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 

itant,  when  it  may  become  a  rare  animal  even  in  America.* 
The  habits  and  powers  of  the  rattle  snake,  (crotalus  horr'u 
diUt  for  it  is  this  species  of  the  genus,  upon  which  obser\'ation 
has  been  most  exercised,)  have  been  examined  with  anxious 
precision;  and  much  has  been  written  to  elucidate  them;  but  on 
ftome  of  its  striking  properties^  doubt  still  remains.  There  are 
four  particulars,  which  have  most  employed  attention:  its 
poison;  its  power  of  fascination;  its  rattle;  and  its  abdominal 

I    fcetor. 

I  The  general  terror  excited  by  the  rattle  snake,  is  described 
with  wonderful  force  and  picturesque  effect,  by  the  elegant 
Buflbn.  "  A  traveller,"  says  he,  "^  wandering  in  the  burning 
deserts  of  Africa,  who  hears  the  roaring  of  a  famished  tiger, 
furious  for  prey,  and  who  has  no  means  either  of  escape  or 
defence,  feels  not  greater  dread  than  when  passing  through  the 
vast  forests  of  the  warm  and  humid  regions  of  the  new  world, 

■*)ie  scents  the  abdominal  foetor  o(  the  boi^uira,  hears  the  terri- 
fying  ttoise  of  its  portentous  rattle,  and  observes  it  ready  to 
spring  upon  him  from  amid  the  verdant  foliage  and  brilliant 
flowers  of  those  delightful  solitudes/*  Again,  he  says,  "  Dur- 
ing storms  of  thunder  It  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  One  even 
shudders  in  idea,  at  the  terrible  situation  and  mortal  agony  of 
a  person,  who,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  almost  total  darkness 
from  the  terror  of  a  tornado,  seeks  shelter  under  the  edge  of 
a  rock,  and  perceives  the  glaring  eyes  of  a  botquira,  through 
the  gloom,  sometimes  illuminated  by  the  lightning,  while  he 
hears  the  rattle  of  its  tail,  and  the  horrid  hissings  of  its  venom- 
ous mouth*  Language  has  not  power  to  express  the  deadly  swift- 
ness with  which  the  poison  of  the  boiquira  sometimes  acts.  la 


^ 


•  It  is  a  reTnarkuble  circumitancr,  that  the  European  hogr  should  b«  the 
most  formidable  innrnment  for  the  destruction  of  this  scqient.  The  mo- 
mcnt  a  hoj(  scents  a  rattle  snake,  he  erects  his  bristles,  rushes  ujMiii  it  with 
K  avidHjr,  and  seizes  it  with  extraordinary  address. 
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a  minute,  half  a  minute,  in  an  instant,  the  bitten  animal  has  ex- 
pired-"* In  this  country,  a  rattle  snake  bit  dogs  that  died  in  a 
few  minutea.  These  experiments  were  made  at  the  college  of 
physicians,  about  ir28.  Mr.  Ranby,  the  surgeon,  examined  tht 
poisonous  apparatus,  and  gave  a  description  of  it  in  the  Philo* 
sophical  Transactions,  vol.  acxxv.  p.  377.  Dr.  Edward  Tyson 
had,  some  years  before  this,  made  a  minute  dissection  of  ano- 
ther that  had  been  sent  to  this  country,  about  1690;  and  which 
probably  was  the  first  brought  hither  alive.  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  p.  25.)  Of  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  venom  not  much  is  known.  It  is  described,  however,  as  a 
greenish  fluid,  and  that  it  tinges  linen  of  a  green  color,  which 
becomes  brighter  by  washing.  It  is  believed,  that  the  poisoa 
sometimes  accumulates  in  its  receptacle,  to  a  degree  that  be- 
comes painful  to  the  animal,  and  that  then  it  attacks  eveiy 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  (Hist.  Gen.  de  Voyage.) 

Of  the  fascinating  power  of  the  crotaius  horridus  much  has 
been  related,  but  accompanied  with  circumstances  so  extrava- 
gant, as  to  gain  but  litde  credence  with  the  reflecting  part  of 
mankind.  An  ingenious  and  learned  naturalist  of  America, 
(Dr.  Barton)  has  written  a  treatise  expressly  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  adduces  many  observations  to  prove  the  nonexistence 
of  this  power.  The  fascinating  property  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  connected  with  the  stupifying  quality  in  the  breath 
of  the  botquira;  by  others,  to  be  eflfccted  by  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor of  its  eye.  Kalm  offers  a  solution  of  some  of  the  Instances* 
He  conjectures,  that "  in  most  of  those  instances  where  a  squir- 
rel or  a  bird  has  been  seen  to  come,  apparendy  of  its  own  ac» 
cord,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  into  the  mouth  of  the  rattle  snaJte^ 
that  it  had  been  previously  bitten  by  the  serpent;  and  having 
escaped  into  the  tree,  where  it  expressed,  by  its  cries  and  agi- 
tation, the  violent  action  of  the  venom;  that  as  its  strength 
diminished,  it  gradually  descended  from  branch  to  branch,  till 
at  length  it  became  exhausted,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  near  the 
serpent,  which  remained  steadfastly  following  all  its  motions 
with  its  eyes,  and  ready  to  seize  it  whenever  it  came  within 
reach.*' 

*  In  the  cate  related  by  Mr.  Home,  it  may  be  observed,  thougli  tlte 
patient  lived  some  weeks,  the  seosahum  waa  imniediately  afTected. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  rattle  has  been  minutely  described; 
and  its  structure  is  doubdess  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation; 
but  why  the  animal  should  have  an  appendage  that  must  neccs- 
parity  give  notice  of  its  hostile  intention,  is  a  question  not  ea- 
sily solved*  It  has  been  understood,  that  this  serpent  could 
not  move  without  its  rattle  giving  notice  of  its  being  in  action. 
This  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  precisely  the  fact,  in  the 
two  rattle  snalces  in  Frazer^s  nursery,  Chelsea,  in  the  summer 
of  1809,  and  by  one  of  which,  the  man,  whose  case  is  here  re- 
lated, was  bitten.  From  observing  the  habits  of  those,  we  can 
say  that  when  irritated,  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
coils,  the  head  erect  in  the  centre,  and  the  tail,  with  the  ratde 
at  the  circumference.  In  this  position,  the  raide  was  moved 
with  a  quick  and  tremulous  motion,  to  be  heard  at  thirty  yards 
distance.  This  motion  of  the  ratde,  which  is  effected  with  ex- 
treme velocity,  appears  to  mark  the  design  to  strike  when  the 
object  comes  within  the  proper  distaacc;  and  certainly  mani- 
fests the  snake  then  to  be  in  a  hostile  position.  If  in  the  com- 
mon movements  this  apparatus  gives  any  audible  sound,  it  will 
have  a  different  character  from  that  which  indicates  anger. 
The  stroke  of  the  snake,  and  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
rattle,  occurred  at  the  same  instant. 

The  fetid  odor  that  is  emitted  from  this  serpent,  if  it  some- 
times deprives  small  animals  of  the  power  to  escape;  at  others, 
serves  as  a  warning  of  its  approach;  and  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  animals  thus  escape  from  its  bite.  This  disgusting  scent 
has  been  described  as  a  property  in  the  breath,  and  exhaled 
from  the  lungsj  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  afforded  by 
some  glands  described  by  Tyson,  and  placed  near  the  anus:  or 
is  compounded  of  the  fetor  arising  from  the  fluid  secreted  by 
these  glands,  and  the  halitus  thrown  out  by  the  lungs  and 
general  surface. 

Many  remedies  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake  have  been 
recommended,  particularly  the  poltfgala  aencga;  and  several  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  their  success.  In  the  case  before  ui, 
those  employed  were  given  on  general  indications,  rather  than 
with  a  view  to  specific  properties. 

When  we  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  and  corres- 
pondents to  a  subject  of  such  interest  and  importance  as  the 
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animat  pohonUi  and  especially  those  of  the  order  of  aerpentes^ 
we  expect  that  the  natural  history  and  deleterious  effects  of  j 
those  poisons  will  be  elucidated  in  a  proportion  agreeing  with' 
the  invc!vtigation  we  hope  to  elicit. 


The  Cast  of  a  Man  who  was  bitten  by  a  Rattle  SnaJtc^  fc?c.  £i?f . 
(PliiloBophicitTranBUlions,  for  18tO.  Part  I.) 

Tbomas  Sofer,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  spare  habit,' 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1809,  went  into  the  room  in  which  two. 
healthy  rattle  snakes,  brought  from  America,  in  the  preceding 
summer,  were  exhibited.  He  teased  one  of  them  with  the  end 
of  a  foot  rule,  but  could  not  induce  the  snake  to  bite  it,  and,  on 
the  rule  dropping  out  of  his  hand,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage  to  take  it  out;  the  snake  immediately  darted  at  the  hand, 
and  bit  It,  twice  in  succession,  making  two  wounds  on  the  back- 
part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb;  and  two  on  the  side  of 
the  second  joiut  of  the  fore  finger.  The  snake  is  between  four 
and  five  feet  long,  and  when  much  irritated,  bites  the  object 
twice,  which  I  believe  snakes  do  not  usually  do. 

The  bite  took  place  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  He  went  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Hanbury,  a  chemist  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  swelling  on  the  hand,  and  the  man, 
was  so  incoherent  in  his  language  and  behaviour,  that  Mr« 
Hanbury  considered  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  gave 
him  a  dose  of  jalap,  to  take  off  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  and 
tnade  some  slight  application  to  the  bites.  It  appeared,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  man  had  been  drinking,  but  that  before  he  was- 
bitten,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  behaviour.  After 
leaving  Mr.  Hanbury's,  the  hand  began  tos^vcll,  which  alarmed 
him,  and  he  went  to  St.  George*s  hospital.  He  arrived  there 
at  three  o'clock.  The  wristband  of  his  shirt  had  been  unloosed^, 
and  the  swelling  had  extended  half  wav  up  the  fore-arm,  before.] 
his  admission.  The  skin  on  the  back  of  his  hand  was  ver>' 
tense,  and  the  part  very  painful.  At  four  o'clock,  the  swclltnj 
extended  to  the  elbow,  and  at  half  past  four,  it  had  reach* 
halfway  up  the  arm,  and  the  pain  had  extended  to  the  axilla^ 
At  this  lime,  Mr.  Brodie,  who  visited  him  in  my  abaeni 
first  saw  him;  he  found  the  skin  coldi  the  man's  answers  were 
incoherent:  his  pulse  beat  one  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute^i 
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1  and  he  complained  ofslckness.  Forty  drops  of  aqua  ammonite 
B  pure,  and  thirty  drops  of  spiritoit  mheris  vitriolic!,  in  an  ounce 
V  of  mi^tura  ciimphoraUi,  were  given  to  him,  but  did  not  remain 

■  on  his  stomach.  The  wounds  wtre  bathed  with  the  nqua  am- 
B  raofiias  purs,  and  the  arm  and  forearm  had  compresses  wetted 

■  with  camphorated  spirits  applied  to  them.  At  five  o'clock,  he 
B  took  two  drachms  of  apiriius  ammoniie  compositu»,  and  thirty 
B  drops  of  ether,  in  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  misiura  camphorata, 
B  which  remained  on  h\*^  stomach.  At  six  o'clock,  his  pulse  was 
"  stronger;  at  half  past  seven,  his  pulse  was  very  feeble,  and 

thirty  drops  of  ether,  and  the  same  quantity  of  aqua  ammonise 

pur*  were  given  in  water.  At  half  past  eight  it  was  repeated. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  had  the  feeling  of  great  depression;  his  skin 

was  cold)  his  pube  weak,  healing  eighty  strops  in  a  minute. 

The  dose  was  increased  to  fifty  drops  of  both  medicines,  and 

_    repeated.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  pain  had  become 

B  very  violent  in  ttie  arm;  his  pulse  was  stronger,  but  fits  of 

~    faintncss  attacked  him  every  fifteen  minutes,   in  which  the 

pulse  was  not  perceptible^  but  in  the  interval  his  spirits  were 

less   depressed.  In   the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  tWo 

Btools.    At  half  past  eleven   oVlock    I   first  saw  him.    Th<^ 

hand,  wrist,  forearm,  and  arm  were  much  swelled  up  to  the 

top  of  the  shoulder,  and  into  the  axilla.  The  arm  was  quite 

cold  and  no  pulse  could  be  fell  in  any  pari^  not  even  in  the 

axilla,  the  swelling  preventing  mc  from  feeling  the  axillary 

artery  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  wounds  made  on  the 

thumb  were  ju«t  pcrceptihlci  those  on  the  finger  were  ver>' 

distinct*  His  skin  generally  was  unusually  cold.  I  took  some 

pains  to  diminish  his  alarm  of  danger,  and  found  his  mind 

perfectly  collected:   he  said,  be  hoped  he  should  recover.  At 

one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  talked  inJistinctl)  : 

his  pulse  beat  one  hundred  in  a  minute;  the  attacks  of  faint- 

neSAcnmcon  occ.isionnlly.  The  medicine  was  repeated  every 

U    hoan  At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  his  pulse 

B    beat  one  hundred  and  thirty-uvo  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  was 

B    very  feeble*    The  swelling   had  not  extended   beyond  the 

I    shoulder  to  the  neck,  hut  there  was  fulness  down  the  side, 

m    and  blood  was  cxtravasated  under  the  skin  as  low  as  the  loins, 

giving  the  back,  on  the  right  sidt,  a  mottled  appearance.  The 

whole  arm  and  hand  were  cold,  but  painful  when  pressed;  the 
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skin  was  xnty  tense;  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  betow  die  axtUii4 
and  near  die  elbow,  vesications  had  formrd,  and  under  r:i 

of  thr  vesications  there  was  a  red  spot  in  the  cutis,  of  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece.  The  skin  generally,  over  the  body,  had  be 
come  warm-  He  was  low  and  depressed;  there  was  %  trema'^ 
lous  motion  of  his  lips,  and  the  fainiinj^s  recurred  at  neartv  the 
same  intervals  as  in  the  preceding  evening.  The  last  dose  oC 
'  medicine  was  rejected  by  vomitin^^  but  some  warm  wine  re« 
mained  on  his  stomach.  The  arm  was  fomented.  Al  twe]%'S 
o'clock,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  ihere  was  a  start- 
ing of  his  limbs.  He  had  attempted  to  take  some  broths  bui 
his  stomach  did  not  retain  it.  The  skin  of  the  whole  arm  had 
a  livid  appearance,  similar  to  what  is  met  with  in  a  dead  bod}v 
when  putrefaction  has  begun  to  take  place,  unlike  any  tH'm^ 
which  I  hud  ever  seen  in  so  large  a  portion  of  ihc  liviag  body. 
An  obscure  fluctuation  was  felt  under  the  skin  of  the  outside 
of  the  wrist,  and  forearm,  which  induced  me  to  make  a  punc- 
ture with  a  lancer,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  a  serous  fluid 
was  discharged*  My  colleague.  Dr.  Nevinson,  was  present  at 
this  visit,  and  we  agreed  to  continue  the  intcmftl  use  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  with  the  view  of  rousing  the  stomach  to  action, 
not  considering  it  as  having  any  specific  power  over  the  poison. 
At  eleven  oVlock  in  the  evening,  finding  that  his  stomach  did 
not  always  retain  the  medicines,  nor  even  small  quantities  of 
brandy,  which  were  given  him,  I  directed  the  volatile  alkali  to 
be  left  off,  and  two  grains  of  opium  to  be  given,  and  repeate<l 
.cvcr)^  four  hours.  At  this  lime  his  pulse  was  scarcely  pcr- 
,ceplible  at  the  wrist;  the  fainting  fits  were  not  less  frequent. 
The  vesications  and  red  spots  were  increased  in  size. 

October  19.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible:  his  extremities  were  cold;  the  vesications 
were  larger,  and  the  size  of  the  arm  was  diminished.  He  was 
'drowsy,  probably  from  the  effect  of  the  opium.  He  had  taken 
nothing  but  brandy  duriug  the  night.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  more  depressed:  spoke  only  in  whispers:  ihtt 
Vesications  were  increased:  the  fainting  fits  less  frequent*  The 
arm  was  diminished  in  size;  and  he  had  sensation  in  it  down 
^o  the  fingers.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  his  pulse  beat  one 
nundred  and  thirty  in  a  minute,  and  was  low.  The  opium  xtm§ 
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left  off.  A  fttool  was  prcjcurcd  by  dysier.  He  was  ordered  to 
ha\'«  %  glass  of  camphorated  mixture  occasionnlly,  and  wioc 
anti  I>r8in.ly,  as  often  as  lie  could  be  induced  to  lake  them. 

October  SO.  He  had  dozed  at  intervals  daring  the  tiight; 
hw  tptrirs  were  better,  and  his  extremities  warmer.  At  nine 
oVIocIc  he  tock  coffee  for  breakfast.  He  afterwards  took  some 
Aah  for  dinner,  but  it  did  not  remain  on  his  stomach;  he  there- 
fore took  brandy  and  coffee  at  iniervals,  half  an  ounce  at  a 
lime,  as  larj^er  quantities  did  not  remain  on  his  stomach. 

October  21.  He  had  slept  at  inten-als  during  the  night,  but 
^ffls  occasionally  delirious:  his  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  a  minute.  Brandy  and  jelly  were  the  only  things  that  stayed 
on  his  stomach.  The  size  of  the  arm  was  reduced;  but  the  skin 
was  extremely  tender. 

October  22-  He  had  slept  during  the  greater  pan  of  the 
niglit;  his  pulse  beat  ninctv-eight  in  a  minute;  he  took  some 
vea!  for  dinner,  and  braiKly  at  intervals.  In  the  evening,  his 
pulse  became  fall  and  strong:  he  was  ordered  wine  instead  of 
brandy.  The  right  side  of  the  back,  down  to  the  loins,  was  in- 
Qamed  and  painful,  and  had  a  very  mottled  appearance,  frona 
the  extravasated  blood  under  the  skin. 

October  23.  His  pulse  continued  full;  and  the  arm  was  very 
painful,  though  reduced  in  size.  The  vesications  had  burst, 
and  Uie  exposed  cutis  was  dressed  with  white  ointment.  Stools 
were  procured  by  an  opening  medicine.  He  took  some  veal 
and  porter  for  dinner;  the  wine  was  left  off.  In  the  eveuiug,  he 
had  a  saline  draught,  with  antimonial  wine. 

C       '       24.  There  was  no  material  change. 

*  uJ.   His  pulse  Iwd  increased  in  frequency;  but  in 

other  respects  he  was  nearly  the  same.  His  bowels  were 
opened  by  medicine. 

October  26.  The  arm  was  more  swelled  and  inflamed. 

October  27.  The  inflammation  of  the  arm  had  increased: 
hia  tongue  was  furred,  and  his  pulse  was  very  frequent.  He 
attempted  to  sit  up;  but  the  weight  of  the  ann  and  the  pain 
prevented  him.  The  arm  was  bathed  with  spirits  of  wine  and 
aqua  ammonis  acetutae  in  equnl  quantities. 

October  28.  A  slough  had  begun  to  separate  from  the  inside 
of  the  arm  below  the  axilla,  and  a  purging  had  come  on,  for 
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which  ht  was  ordered  chalk  mixture  and  taudaaum.  In  the 

night  he  hnd  n  rigor. 

•  October  29.  The  purging  had  abated:  his  puhe  beat  one 
liiindred  in  n  minute,  and  was  fueblr.  A  large  abscess  had 
formed  oti  the  outside  of  the  elbow,  which  was  opened,  m 
half  a  pint  of  redish  brown  matter  was  discharged,  with  sloughs 
of  cellular  membrane  floating  in  it-  The  lower  part  ol  the  arm 
became  much  smaller^  but  the  upper  part  continued  teiise« 
'|>oultice  wag  applied  to  the  wound.  The  lower  portion  of  lh« 
arm  and  the  forearm  were  covered  with  circular  strips  of 
soap  cerate.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  bark,  and  allowed 
wine  and  porter. 

October  3Q.  The  redness  and  swelling  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  had  subsided:  the  pulse  was  one  hundred  in  a  minate. 
The  purging  had  returned.  The  bark  was  left  nff:  the  chatk 
mixture  and  laudanum  were  given,  and  an  opiate  clyster 
ministered. 

October  31.  The  pulse  beat  one  hundred  in  a  minute; 
discharge  from  the  abscess  had  diminished;  the  purging  con- 
tinued, and  at  night  he  had  a  rigor. 

November  1.  The  pulse  was  one  hundred  and  iwcnt\'-  His 
voice  was  feeble;  he  had  no  appetite,  was  dtiirious  at  inter- 
vals. Ulceration  had  taken  place  on  the  opening  of  the  sbsccss, 
so  that  it  was  much  increased  in  size.  He  drank  two  pints 
porter  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Novembers.  His  pulse  was  very  weak;  his  countenance 
was  depressed;  his  tongue  brown;  the  ulceration  had  spread  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches.  Mortification  had  taken 
place  in  the  skin  nearer  the  axilla.  His  stomach  rejected  every 
thing  but  porter;  in  the  night  he  was  delirious. 

November  3-  The  mortification  had  spread  considcrabl)*: 
the  purging  continued:  the  forefinger,  which  had  morti&ed, 
was  removed  at  the  second  joint. 

November  4.  He  died  at  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon. 

Sixteen  hours  after  death,  the  body  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Brodic  and  myself,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Maynar^,  the 
house  surgeon,  and  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  hospital. 

With  the  exception  of  the  right  arm,  which  had  been  bitten^ 
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the  body  had  the  natural  appearaQcc.  The  skin  was  dear  and 
while,  and  the  muscles  contractecL 

The  wounds  made  by  ihe  fangs  at  the  t»ase  of  ihe  thumb 
were  healed^  but  the  punctvirc  raade  by  tKc  Uncet  at  the  back 
of  the  wrist  was  siUl  open.  That  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand, 
which  immediately  surr-'unded  the  wounds  made  by  the  fangs, 
ibr  die  extent  of  one  incli  and  an  half  in  every  direction,  an  also 
the  whole  of  the  palm,  was  in  a  natural  state,  except  that  there 
was  a  small  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  'ilie  oritice  of  the  abscess  was  enlarged,  so  as  to 
form  a  sore  on  the  out&ide  of  the  arm,  elbow,  and  forearm, 
near  six  inches  in  length.  Around  this,  the  skin  was  in  a  state 
of  mnrtitication,  more  than  half  way  up  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
and  as  far  downwards,  on  the  outside  of  the  forearm.  The 
skin  still  adhered  to  the  biceps  flexor  muscle  in  the  arm,  and 
fiexor  muscles  in  the  forearm,  by  a  dark-colored  cellular  mem- 
brane* Every  where  else  in  the  arm  and  forearm,  from  the 
axilla  downwards,  the  skin  was  separated  from  the  muscles; 
and  between  these  parts  there  was  a  dark- colored  Ruid,  with 
an  oflensive  smell,  and  sloughs  9f  cellular  memhranef  re- 
aembling  wet  tow  floating  in  it.  The  muscles  had  their  natural 
appearance  every  where,  except  on  the  surface,  which  was  next 
tlie  abscess.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  abscess,  blood  was  ex- 
travasated  in  the  cellular  membrane;  and  this  appearance  was 
olwcrvable  on  the  right  side  of  the  back  as  far  as  the  loins,  and 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  over  the  serratus  major  anticus 
muscle. 

In  the  thorax  the  lungs  had  their  natural  appearance.  The 
exterior  part  of  the  loose  fold  of  the  pericardium,  where  it  is 
exposed,  on  elevating  the  sternum,  was  i\ry^  resembling  a  dried 
bladder.  The  cavity  of  the  pericardium  contained  half  an 
ounce  of  serous  fluid,  which  had  a  frothy  appearance  from 
an  admixture  of  bubbles  of  air.  On  cutting  into  the  aorta,  a 
small  cjuanlity  of  blood  escaped,  which  had  a  similar  appear- 
ance. The  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  coagulated  blood. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
moderately  distended  with  fluid:  tJ»e  pyloric  portion  was  much 
contracted;  the  internal  membrane  had  its  vessels  vcr^*  turgid 
ivith  blood.  The  intestines  and  liver  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
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'he  g-All  bladtler  waA  moderately  full  of  hralthy  bile.  'Jlic 
Jactcals  and  thoracic  duct  were  empty;  they  had  a  natural  ap- 
Ipearancc.  In  the  cranium,  the  vcsscU  of  the  pta  mater  and 
,bram  wcrt'  tnrgid  vrith  blood;  the  ventricles  contained  rather 

Lore  water  than  is  usual;  and  water  was  effused  into  the  ceUs, 
connecting  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  nrachnoideti.  It  is  to  he 
observed,  that  these  appearances  in  the  brain  and  its  membrane 
are  ver\*  frequently  found  in  coses  of  acute  diseases^  which  ter* 
minate  fatally. 


The  following  cases  were  sent  from  India,  to  my  late  friend. 
Dr.  Patrick  Russet;  they  arrived  after  his  death,  and  Mr, 
, Claude  Rusael  very  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  knowing  the  sub- 
let of  them  to  be  one  in  which  I  had  taken  an  interest.  Aft 
*^ey  correspond  in  many  of  the  circumstances,  with  that  which 
has  been  detailed,  I  have  inserted  them  in  this  place,  as  well  a9 
\tXk  experiment,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  the 
V^cst  Indies,  on  the  effects  of  the  snake's  poison  on  animals. 

A  boy,  a  slave  of  a  gentleman  in  India,  was  bitten  by  a 
lake,  called  Karanlet,  by  the  natives,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  blood  flowed  very 
freely  for  some  time.  He  died  next  day  at  noon,  in  great  pain. 

A  aeapoy,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
pOf  his  regiment,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Perrin,  assistant  sur- 
ron,  at  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  15th  of  October, 
[1B03,  in  consequf^nce  of  his  being  bitten  by  a  cobra  di  capello, 
m  the  back  part  of  the  hand.  At  the  time  of  his  admission,  he 
^mplained  of  pain  running  up  the  arm.  He  immediately  look 
,a  drachm  of  cau  de  luce;  and  this  dose  was  repeated  every 
half  hour;  and  the  same  remedy  was  applied  externally  as  a 
Ifltion  to  the  arm  and  forearm.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  IGth  of  October,  the  pain  began  to  increase,  and  the 
arm  to  swell  with  great  hardness  and  stiffness,  and  tumor  ta 
the  axilla,  with  much  inclination  to  vomit.  He  took  twelve 
grains  of  Dr.  James's  powder,  which  brought  up  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bilious  matter-  He  dnuik  copiously  of  warm  water,  but 
no  perspiration  was  induced.  He  appeared  relieved  for  a  short 
time.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  arm  was  distended, 
painful  and  discolored.  He  took  four  ounces  of  brandy,  and 
rej>eate4  it  everj*  hour,  until  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  drachm  or 
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eftu  de  luce  occaaiooftlly.  At  this  time  he  was  a  little  revived* 
The  brandy  was  reduced  to  two  ounces,  which  were  carefully 
ail'*  '  I  Iv  gi\*cncvtrry  hour,  until  twelve  at  noon,  on  the  !7th 

oi  ^  I ,  when  the  arm  was  more  frte  from  pain,  but  much 

swelled^  hard^  and  black:  his  spirits  and  pulse  also  were  con* 
sidf  rablv  relieved.  The  eau  de  luce  was  now  omitted,  but  the 
brBndy  was  continued  every  hour,  until  twelve  o'clock  at  noon 
OB  the  IStb  of  October,  when  the  stiffness  and  tumor  in  the 
axilU  had  disappeared;  the  arm  was  still  swelled,  but  was 
softer,  and  It^ss  painful.  The  brandy  was  omitted;  at  night  he 
took  six  grains  of  Dr.  Jamcs*s  powder.  On  the  19th  of  Octo* 
ber,  the  arm  was  less,  sftftcr,  witlj  little  orno  pain;  a  blister 
was  formed  and  burst  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  dis- 
cfaarfvcd  three  ounces  of  black  fetid  pus-  On  the  2(Kh,  an 
ab  St  on  the  hand,  in  the  SAme  situation  as  the  blister, 

wl  XL  _  narged  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  having  an  offensive 
smell.  He  was  directed  to  take  a  drachm  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
port  wine,  every  two  hours.  On  the  22d,  the  swelling  was 
gone,  but  the  discharge  was  considerable.  From  this  time,  the 
man  gradually,  but  slowly  recovered,  with  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  I  ; ,  which  remained  permanently  extended,  and 

some  ol lur  fingers  were  affected  in  a  less  degree. 

In  this  case,  the  swelling  of  the  arm  was  slower  in  coming 
on,  and  less  extensive;  the  pain  running  up  to  the  axilla,  which 
preceded  it,  was  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  absorption. 

In  the  year  1782,  wliilc  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  Inxade  the 
following  experiment. 

A  spotted  dark-colored  snake,  about  two  feet  in  length,  hav- 
ing the  poison  fangs  on  each  side  double,  with  the  cnrres- 
*  pooding  surfaces  grooved,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  for  the  poison, 
was  put  into  a  sqviurr  tin  box^  opf^n  at  the  top,  in  which  a  half 
grown  rat  was  confiocd.  The  rat  expressed  great  terror,  and 
remained  crouching  in  one  corner  of  the  box,  with  its  eyes 
fixed  on  the  snake,  which  lay  coiled  at  some  dist.tnce;  they 
vrcrc  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  in  this  situation.  1  then 
raisedoneendof  the  box,  which  caused  the  snake  to  slide  along 
the  smooth  surface*  till  it  came  in  contact  with  the  rot,  which  it 
'rmmediately  bit.  TTlc  rat  died  in  n  minute  after  the  bile,  I  re- 
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jlpoved  it  immediately  from  the  box,  by  meaos  of  a  long  pair 
Dpf  forceps*  The  wounds  maxlc  by  the  fangs  were  marked  by  two 
■pecks  of  blood  imnicdiaccly  below  the  shoulder-blade.  Oo  di*    J 
Mding  the  «lcin  wiUi  u  scalpel,  the  cellular  membrane  ttodcr  it   I 
Was  found    cutircly    destroyed:    the  muscles  me:  '  '-d    ) 

Trom  the  tibb,  and  from  a  fimatl  portion  of  the  s(..:| ^.    Use 

[parts  immediately  surounding  the  bite  were  exccediiif^y  in-    { 
learned;  as  far  as  I  could  trust  to  memory*,  the    :  >:cs 

hrerj  much  resembled  tltosc  produced  on  the  mu&cU.^  ,.  .-  i- jg** 
thigh,  by  the  application  of  u'hiie  arsenic,  in  coDscqutncc  of    ; 
which  dcatJi  ensued  in  about  sixteen  hours.  | 

:      Fifteen  hours  after  the  death  of  the  first,  a  second  rat  was 
d)ittcn  by  the  same  snake.  The  rat  was  much  irritated^  and  bit 
tihe  snake  in  tlic  neck,  so  violently,  that  the  latter  died  in  tbout 
Iten  minutes.  The  rat  continued  ver\'  lively  for  about  six  bour£|   ' 
f«nd  then  died.  Oo  examination  after  deaths  the  bice  was  fotind    j 
^to  have  been  indicted  on  the  left  side  of  the  navel;  and  the  ab-    j 
Mominal  muscles  at  that  part  were  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  J 
other  rat,  but  in  a  less  degree.  m 

k     It  appears  from  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  that  the  i 
urffects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  var)-,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  poi&on. 

I  When  the  poison  is  very  active,  the  local  irritation  is  so 
l^uddcn  and  so  violent,  and  its  elFccts  on  the  general  sy&tem  arc 
Ao  great,  that  death  soon  takes  place.  When  thtt  body  is  after-  J 
[wards  inspected,  the  only  altcrulion  of  structure  met  with  U  *] 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the  cellular  tncmbmne  is  *j 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring  mu&cles  very  cod*  H 
viderably  inflamed.  I 

^  When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  :ihock  to  the  gcnend  % 
k«yatem  docs  not  prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a  slight  degree  of  de^  i 
Jirium,  and  the  pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  Rbout  i 
yliatf  an  hour,  swelling  tukcs  place  from  the  eifusion  of  serum  in  1 
}jhi:  cellular  membrane,  which  coniinnes  to  increase  with  greater  1 
Lor  less  rapidity  for  about  twelve  hours,  extending  dtiiing  that  I 
^period  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bite;  the  blood  ceases  to  1 
LAow  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swollen  ]>art.si  the  sfcia  over  1 
them  becomes  quite  cold;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  weak,  that 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  stomach  is  so  irritable 
nac  nothing  is  retained  on  it*  luuboA^t^^my  hours  these  symp-  | 
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Koms  go  ofF;  inflammatioa  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the 
iojurcd  pans;  and  when  the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it 
proves  fatal.  When  the  Iiiif  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has 
iinnicdiuttly  inartlficd.  When  dcaih  has  taken  place  under  such 
circumstances,  the  absorbent  vessels  and  their  glands  have  un- 
dergone no  change  similar  to  the  effect  of  morbid  poisons,  nor 
bus  any  part  lost  its  natural  appearance,  except  ihosc  imoicdi- 
ately  connected  with  the  abscess. 

in  those  patients  who  recover  with  difficulty  from  the  bite, 
the  symptoms  produced  by  it  go  off  more  readily,  and  more 
completely  than  those  produced  by  a  morbid  poison,  which  has 
been  received  into  the  system. 

The  violent  tflfccts  which  the  poison  produces  on  the  part 
bitten,  and  on  the  general  system,  and  the  shortness  of  their 
duration,  where  they  do  not  terminate  fatally,  has  frequently 
induced  the  belief,  that  the  recover)'  depended  on  the  medi- 
crnes  employed:  and  in  the  East  Indies,  eau  de  luce  is  con- 
sidered OS  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  cobra  di  ca* 
peH.>. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such  an  opi- 
nion; for,  when  the  poison  is  so  intense,  as  to  give  a  sufficient 
shock  to  the  constitution,  death  immediately  takes  place;  and 
where  the  poison  produces  a  local  injury  of  sufficient  extent,  the 
patient  also  dies;  while  all  slighter  cases  recover. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  constitution  is  so  immediate, 
and  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  so  great,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  medicines  till  it  has  fairly  taken  place, 
and  then  there  is  little  chance  of  beneficial  effects  being  pro- 
duced. 

The  only  rational  local  treatment,  to  prevent  the  secondan' 
mischief,  is  making  ligatures  above  the  tumefied  part,  to  com- 
press the  cellular  membrane,  and  set  bounds  to  the  swelling, 
which  only  spreads  in  the  loose  parts  under  the  skin;  and  scar- 
riiy  freely,  the  parts  already  swoln,  that  the  effused  serum  mar 
escape,  and  the  matter  be  discharged,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. 
Ligatures  are  employed  in  America,  but  with  a  difl'crcnt  view, 
namelv,  to  prevent  the  poison  being  absorbed  into  the  systeiTN 
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Oh^ervationn  on  Fmigus  Hamatodc*^  or  Soft  Cancer^  m  set 
of  the  most  important  or^am  of  the  Human  Body;  contait 
aho  a  comparative  viriv  of  the  Structure  of  fundus  H* 
todea^  and  Cancer^  xvrsh  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  Ji 
Wardrop,  F.  R.  S.  E.  feiio-w  of  the  Eoyal  College  of* 
geons^  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Pxtblic  Dispensat^ 
Edinburgh,  llhistrated  with  Piates.  Edinburgh^  1809. 
pp,  205. 
From  llie  EtlinburRli  Medical  and  SurpcJ  Ji»rrnil,for  April  1810 

The  morbid  structure,  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
scrvations,  has  hitherto  been  vcr)'  generally  confounded  i 
cancer.  By  some  surgeons  it  has,  indeed, been  sometimes 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  soft.  Cases  of  this  tumor  oc 
ring  in  the  inferior  extremities  and  shoulder  were,  bow 
first  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  John  Burn»,  under  the  nan 
spongoid  inflammation;  and  others  have  since  been  dcscr 
in  the  extremities,  and  in  the  female  breast^  by  the  titl 
fungus  hfematodea,  by  Mr.  Hay  of  Leeds.  In  the  clasi 
tion  of  Mr.  Abemcthy^  it  is  distinguished  by  the  nai 
medullary  sarcoma,  and  is  described  to  have  been  foi 
only  in  the  cxtremiiies,  but  also  in  the  tcatide,  and  in  v; 
parts. 

Much,  however  was  still  wanting  to  complete  die  hist 
this  tumcr;  and  Mr.  Wardrop,  whose  attention  was  pi 
larly  called  to  the  subject,  from  having  had  an  opportuni 
observing  an  example  of  it,  in  its  early  stage,  affecting  thr 
ball,  and  of  tracing  its  whole  progress  to  its  fatal  lermii 
has,  in  these  pages,  brought  together  a  number  of  inui 
facts  and  observations,  which,  if  they  do  not  complete  tl 
tor}',  have  enabled  him  to  extend  considerably  our  kno^ 
of  the  disease.  The  plan  of  his  inquiry  is  stated  to  be, 

**  To  describe  the  appearances,  and  point  out  the  cha 
of  fungus  hxmatodts  in  some  of  the  most  important 
of  tht  human  bodw    As  thrse  mav  be  more  easily  tracci 
more  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  seen  during  the  who! 
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gress  in  the  eye  than  in  any  other  part,  I  shall  first  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  ilisease  in  that  organ;  it  will  be  next  examined 
in  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  in  the  testicle,  mam* 
ma^  uterus,  and  ovarium,  liver,  spleen,  l^i^g^i  and  thyroid 
gland;  in  all  of  which  its  existence  has  been  ascertained* 
Having  done  this,  some  general  views  of  the  change  of  struc- 
ture in  fongus  h.iematodes  will  be  pointed  out,  and  a  compari- 
son made  between  it  and  the  cancerous  structure;  the  texture 
or  textures  in  whith  it  originates  will  also  become  an  object 
of  investigation;  and,  afterwards,  such  practical  conclusions 
will  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  disease,  as  our  data  appear  to  warrauu*^ 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  veiy 
abridged  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
observations.  The  numerous  and  ably  selected  cases  which 
illustrate  the  text,  and  make  the  disca&e  familiar  to  the 
intelligent  reader^  we  must,  for  the  present,  pass  over  in 
silence* 

The  progress  of  fungus  hsematodes  of  the  eyeball  appears 

e  marked  by  the  following  appearances.    Dilatation  and 

obility  of  the  pupil,  an  amhcr  or  greenish  color  in  the 

tlom  of  the  eye,  arising  from  a  sr>hd  substance,  which  grows 

aa  to  occupy  the  whole  posterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball, 

ere  it  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  cataract,  and  ad- 

ces  at  last  towaids,  and  occupies,  the  anterior  chamber; 

e  comeu  idcenttes;  the  eyeball  becomes  unequal  and  rug- 

dj  a  fungous  tumor  shoots  out,  which  rapidly  acquires  a 

at  bulkj  is  generally  of  a  dark -red  or  purple  color,  coated 

th    coagulated    lymph,    readily    torn,    bleeding   profusely, 

ughing,  and  throwing  nut  successive  growths,  and  accom- 

Died  with  tumor  and  inilammation  of  the  parotid,  of  thr 

illaty,  and  other  neighbouring  glands* 
On  disitfctiony  a  tumor  is  found  in  the  posterior  chamber, 
nding  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  forwards,  and 
isplacing  ao4  destroying  the  humors  of  the  eye*  This  tumor 
the   appearance   of    medidlan,'  matter,  a    wluie    opake 
inogeacoua  substance,  of  the  pulpy  tenacity  of  brain,  and 
etimes  as  soft  as  custard,  with  hlamcutous  cellular  matter 
rposed.    Though  generally  whitish,  it  has  been  found  of  a 
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reddish^  and  of  a  darlc-brown  color,  and  almost  black.  Bon) 
or  gristly  panicles  have  sometimes  been  observed  in  it.  Th« 
ackrotic  coat  is  licile  charged,  but  all  the  oihcr  parts  of  the 
pvebull  are  more  or  less  disorganized.  The  retina  has  always 
been  found  complett  ly  changed;  and  the  optic  ner\'e,  and  sonae* 
times  the  brain  itself,  are  involved  in  the  disease. 

"  In  some  cases  the  nerve  retains  its  natural  form,  becom- 
ing thicker,  much  firmer  and  harder  than  natural,  of  a  brown- 
ish ash  color,  and  losing  that  tubular  appearance  which  is 
obsen*ed  in  the  healthy  nerve  with  the  naked  eye.  In  other 
examples  of  the  disease,  the  optic  nerve,  besides  being  altered 
in  structure,  is  split  into  one  or  more  pieces, the  morbid gromth 
filling  up  the  intervening  spaces  surrounding  the  dilTcrcni  por- 
tions of  the  nerve,  and  forming  one  connected  mass  with  the 
contents  of  the  eyeball.  Tlie  divided  portions  of  the  nerve 
lose  entirely  their  natural  structure  and  color,  becoming  soft 
and  pulpVt  and  sometimes  of  a  deep  yellow  hue.  In  some 
ca.ses  the  nen'c  has  a  flesh  color,  and  more  of  the  texture  of 
sound  liver.  In  many  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the 
neurilema  and  medullary  portions,  whilst,  in  otKers,  clianges 
take  place  in  the  one  which  are  not  observed  in  the  other.  In 
the  case  formerly  mentioned,  where  the  concents  of  the  eye- 
ball and  external  tumor  had  a  very  remarkable  dark  appear- 
ance, the  nuerilcma  remained  unchanged,  but  the  TncduHary 
portu'n  of  the  optic  nerve  had  the  same  dark-brown  color,  as 
far  up  as  the  nerve  had  been  divided  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
eyeball.  After  the  patient's  death,  which  was  nearly  five 
months  after  the  operation  had  been  performed,  it  was  found, 
on  dissection^  that  the  same  singular  black  appearance  extended 
along  the  medullary  portion  of  the  optic  ner\*e  to  beyond  the 
union  of  the  twu  nencs;  and,  what  is  an  important  fact  to  the 
physiologist,  this  case  proved,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  that 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  decussate  each  other.  The  ner\*e  of 
the  right  eye  arose  from  the  righi  side  of  the  brain,  and  was 
healthy  all  the  way  to  where  it  formed  the  retina;  whereas  the 
left  optic  nerve  was  black,  from  the  place  where  it  had  been 
divided  during  the  operation  of  extirpating  the  eyeball,  lo 
beyond  the  union  of  the  two  nerves.^' 
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One  CMC  only,  that  related  bj'  Mr*  Hayes  in  the  3J  voL  of 
the  London  Medical  Obsenations  and  Inquiries,  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  author,  in  which  the  retina  or  optic 
nrnre  appeared  to  be  unchanged  in  structure.  He  is  neverthe- 
less inclined  to  think  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  retina. 

When  the  absorbent  glands,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
become  enlarged,  they  are  found  to  be  converted  into  the  same 
mcdunary  looking  matter;  and  when  they  ulcerate,  a  very  un- 
healthy sloughy  sore  is  produced. 

Out  of  twenty-four  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  eye,  twenty 
of  them  were  patients  under  twelve  years  of  age,  a  proof  of 
ita  dissimilarity  to  cancer,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  those  advanced  in  years.  Vision  is  commonly  lost  even  be- 
fore any  disease  is  remarked  to  exist  by  the  parents  of  such 
children.  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  appeared 
to  have  received  a  blow,  which  brought  on  inOammation,  and, 
a  few  days  after,  the  colored  substance  became  perceptible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  In  others,  a  slight  redness  of  the  white 
of  the  eye  may  be  perceived,  with  indistinct  vision,  slowly  in* 
creasing,  with  uneasy  aking  pain,  till  the  eyeball  burst,  and 
the  fungus  appear. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  is  very  melancholy.  The 
disease  has  resisted  the  power  of  every  mode  of  treatment; 
and  the  last  resource,  extirpation,  has  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. AH,  with  the  exception  of  one  doubtful  case,  have  ter- 
minated fatally.  Probably  the  operation  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed, ami  performed  not  until  the  parts  within  the  cranium 
were  irrevocably  diseased.  Though  the  retina  and  optic  nerve 
seem  in  every  case  very  early  affected,  the  earlier  the  eye  is 
extirpated,  the  greater  hope  maybe  entertained  of  success. 
**  It  is  an  experiment,  at  all  events,  which  well  merits  trial; 
and  were  I  in  any  case  to  be  assnrcd  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  the  early  stage,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  urging 
the  performance  of  the  operation." 

In  the  extremities,  fungus  hsematodcs  has  been  met  with 
contiguous  to  the  nnkle  and  knee-joints,  on  the  shin,  calf  of 
the  leg,  on  the  thigh,  in  the  groin,  and  on  the  hip-joint,  in 
the  wrist,  arm,  forearm,  and  over  the  elbow  and  shoulder- 
)oinis.  In  these  parts  it  has  occurred  at  all  the  different  periods 
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of  life.  The  &rst  appearance  ia  thai  nf  a  small  movable  tumor, 

tmooth,  equal,  and  firm,  though  not  so  hard  as  sclrrhus.  If 
deep  aeaCed,  its  commencement  is  less  distinct;  it  advances 
slowly.  When  che  swelling  becomes  large,  it  has  a  soft  clasiic 
feel;  and  a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  sometimes  so  striking,  that 
the  swelling  has  been  punctured  to  discharge  the  supposed 
contained  iiuid.  But  no  fluid  follows  the  operation.  Jf  the 
tumor  be  thus  opened,  or  when  the  covering  skin  naturally 
ulcerates,  a  fungus  begins  to  rise,  which  rapidly  increases  iu 
bulk.  The  fungus  is  round,  ragged,  and  unequal  in  its  sur* 
['  face,  of  a  dark-red  color,  easily  torn,  and  bleeding  on  the 
ftmallest  friction.  It  has  generally  a  very  narrow  neck,  and,  in 
some  cases,  spreads  out  so  much  as  completely  to  cover  the 
edge  of  the  ulcerated  integuments.  When  the  fungus  acquires 
■  very  large  size  it  sloughs,  and  renders  the  discharge  ex* 
trcmcly  fetid,  and  hemorrhage  often  takes  place.  The  degree 
of  pain  accompanying  the  disease  is  various.  When  the  tumor 
is  small  the  pain  is  trifling,  but  as  it  enlarges  it  becomes  more 
tender;  in  some  cases  it  has  a  sharp  stmglng  pain  darting 
through  it;  and,  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  it  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  acute  pain. 

In  the  progress  uf  the  disease^  the  absorbent  glands,  in  the 
course  of  circulation,  are  contaminated  and  become  enlarged; 
and,  as  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the  swelling  of  the 
glands,  and  the  number  affected  are  often  prodigious,  particu- 
larly In  the  inferior  extremities;  for  here  the  glands,  along  the 
course  of  the  iliac  vessels  and  aorta,  all  contribute  to  forna  one< 
formidable  disordered  mabs  within  the  abdomen. 

On  dissection  of  fungus  haematodes  in  the  extremities,  the 
primary  tumor  exhibits  the  true  medullary  structure,  and  is 
commonly  found  to  consist  of  distinct  portions  or  lobes,  sepa- 
rated hythiu  membranous  intersections;  color  pale  gray,  or. 
browniiih  red.  Some  portions,  in  color  and  texture,  resemble 
brain;  some  arc  0/  a  deep  yellow,  like  the  yolk  of  egg;  and 
others  resemble  coagulated  blood  or  liver.  The  a£fcctcd  absor- 
bent glands  acquire  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  original 
tumor. 

All  remedies  are  useless  against  this  disease.   The  removal 
af  the  tumor  by  the  knife  has  been  in  many  cases  attempted  i 
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but  m  all  the  practice  was  unsuccessful,  the  disease  afterwards 
returning  at  the  place  from  which  the  tumor  was  removed. 
The  only  chance,  therefore,  of  saving  the  patient's  life,  is  by  • 
early  amputation  of  the  limb. 

In  the  testicle  the  process  of  the  tumor  is  at  first  slow,  and 
attended  with  little  pain.  When  it  has  acquired  »  considerable 
bulk,  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  communicates  to  the  touch  a 
sense  of  fluctuation  so  imposing,  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
hydrocele;  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  history 
of  its  rise  and  progress,  by  want  of  transparency,  and  by  its 
greater  comparative  weight.  When  very  large,  the  softness 
becomes  more  unequal,  and,  in  some  places,  the  tumor  feels 
hard;  the  scrota!  veins  become  varicose,  and  the  inguinal 
glands  and  spermatic  cord  become  diseased.  In  no  case,  with- 
in our  author's  knowledge,  have  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum 
given  way;  the  irritation  and  fever,  it  is  observed,  created  by 
die  extent  of  disease,  seem  to  cut  off  the  patient  before  ulcera- 
tion could  take  place.  Fungus  hjematodcs  affects  the  testicle, 
as  well  as  most  other  organs,  more  frequently  in  early  life.  la 
many  cases  the  disease  has  appeared  to  originate  from  a  blow, 
or  other  local  injury.  The  termination  of  the  disease  has  been 
uniformly  fatal;  all  who  have  been  cut  for  it  have  died;  our 
only  future  hope,  therefore,  is  in  an  earlier  operation. 

In  the  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  in  consequence  of 
fungus  hsematodes,  of  some  of  the  external  parts  already  de- 
scribed, tumors  of  the  same  medullary  structure  have  been  fre* 
qucntly  found  in  some  of  the  internal  organs.  Examples  arc 
accordingly  given  of  fungus  h^ematodes,  or  structures  similar 
to  this,  which  were  discovered  in  the  liver,  in  the  spleen,  and 
in  the  kidney. 

The  soft  tubercle  or  tumor  of  the  lungs,  described  and  de- 
lineated by  Dr.  Baillie,  is  believed  to  be  referable  also  to  this 
disease. 

An  example  of  fungus  h:ematodes  in  the  uterus  occurred 
to  Mr.  Burns;  and  our  author  thinks,  that  a  disease  of  the 
ovarium  described  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  which  the  organ  is  con- 
verted into  a  pulpy  matter,  and  a  similar  case  he  has  himsell' 
met  with,  show  that  the  ovary  is  subject  to  this  change  rt" 
structure. 
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In  the  ileacription  which  Mr*  Hey  has  given  of  fi 
hfiematodcs,  three  cases  are  meotioncd  wher«  the  femftlc  breast 
is  said  to  have  been  aflected  by  ic. 

"  [n  none  of  these  cases,  liowtvcr,"  continues  Mr.  VVardrop^ 
*^  nor  in  two  others  which  I  cai-efuHy  dissected,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  very  analogous  to  Utose  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey, 
was  there  that  medullary  structure  in  any  pan  of  the  turoort 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  constant  appearance  in  fungus 
hfematodes  in  all  the  other  organs  where  it  hns  been  met  niih. 
I  would  therefore  be  led  to  doubt  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
the  cases  alluded  to,  had  not  fungous  tumors  anaeo  from  the 
cicatrix;  and  being  aware  at  the  same  time  that  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  may  arise  in  the  appearance  of  tliis 
in  the  different  organs,  the  natural  structure  of  the 
being  as  unlike  thai  of  the  sound  eyeball  or  liver,  as  the 
disease  in  these  organs.*^ 

This  last  remark,  however  we  think  of  no  great  weight; 
the  eyeball  and  liver  are  as  unlike  in  structure  as  any  two 
parts  of  the  body  can  be,  and  yet  the  medullary  sciucuire  of 
fungus  lixmatodes  is  found  in  both.  From  the  cellular  strnc* 
turc  of  the  tumor  of  the  mamma,  the  interposed  transparent 
glairy  fluid  found  in  the  cells,  the  iirm  membranous  intencc- 
tions  found  in  it,  and  the  want  of  medullary  character,  we 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  the  propriety  of  re- 
ferring this  tumor  to  fungus  haematodes  is  very  doubtful. 

Having  thus  examined  the  appearances  of  fungus  bsem^ 
todes  in  the  different  p;u-ts  of  the  body  where  it  has  been 
found,  our  author  sums  up  the  whole,  by  exhibiting  a  com* 
paxative  view  of  the  structure  of  fungus  hsmatiodcs  and 
cancer. 

Scirrhus  is  hard,  firm,  and  incompressible,  composed  of 
opake  iibrous  septa,  variously  arranged,  with  a  softer  inor^ 
ganic  jsemlLransparcnt  glutinous  substance  interposed-  The 
iumor  ia  destroyed  by  the  process  of  ulceration  which  ensues, 
and  which  consumes  in  jta  progress  also  the  neighbouring 
parts;  and  the  fungus  produced  from  cancer  has  a  fxrna  testp 
ture.  . 

^^  Fungus  Hxmatodes  presents,  on  dissection,  a  very  dif- 
ff^rcnt  scries  of  phenomena  from  the  scirrhous  tumor.   When 
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it  appears  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  and  hns  not  yet 
acquired  a  considerable  bulk,  instead  of  being  hard  and  un- 
yielding;, it  13  soft  and  elastic,  and  has  an  equal  surface,  giving, 
in  most  cases,  more  or  less,  a  sense  of  obscure  fluctuation.  Its 
form,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  is  determined  and  accurately 
circumscribed,  having  generally  a  distinct  covering  of  con- 
deused  cellular  membrane.  In  place  of  the  hard  fibrous-look- 
ing substance,  the  principal  component  part  of  scirrhous  tumors, 
ihe  morbid  growth  in  fungus  haematodes  consists  of  a  soft 
pulpy  matter,  which  mixes  readily  with  water,  and  is  hardeoed 
by  acids,  and  by  boiling  in  water;  and  it  has  been  also  com- 
pared by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe  it  to  medullary 
matter,  in  color  and  consistence.  When  the  skin  or  covering 
of  fungus  haematodes  has  been  eroded  by  the  progress  of  th* 
disease,  instead  of  the  morbid  growth  being  destroyed  by 
ulceration,  a  fungus  arises  from  it,  and  the  tumor  seems  only 
to  increase  more  rapidly  in  bulk.  If  the  fungus  haematodes  is 
not  interrupted  in  its  progress,  both  the  original  tumor,  and 
the  fungous  maas  growing  from  it,  attain  a  large  size;  and  the 
fungus,  instead  of  having  a  firm  texture,  like  that  which  arises 
from  the  cancerous  ulcer,  is  a  dark-rcd  and  purple  colored 
mass,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  is  easily 
torn,  and  bleeds  profusely  when  slightly  injured.*' 

Fungus  h:ematodes  is  found  to  exist  in  a  greater  variety  of 
organs,  as  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and  lungs;  organs  where 
the  scirrhous  structure  has  never  been  demonstrated*  Those 
advanced  in  life  are  most  subject  to  cancer;  fungus  ha?matodes 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  early  life. 

In  what  particular  system,  or  texture  of  the  organs,  doc3 
fungus  hKfmatodes  originate? 

•*  It  appears  certain,  that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease aifected  the  eyeball,  we  were  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
before  either  the  optic  nerve  or  retina  v»^cre  changed.  In  all  of 
the  cases,  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  tlie  retina,  and  an 
imperfection  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease advanced  farther,  no  remains  of  the  retina  could  be  de- 
tected; and  the  structure  of  the  optic  nerve  itself,  wa«  changed, 
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tven,  ID  ftomef  as  far  as  the  thalamus*  In  one  case,  the  optic 
nerve,  besides  iu  alteration  in  structure,  was  split  into  dif- 
ferent portions  by  the  tunoor,  which  latter  seemed  to  be  formed 
in  its  external  structure.  In  another  case,  the  medullary  por- 
tion of  the  acr\-e  was  changed,  and  the  disease  extended  juct 
to  that  place  where  it  loses  its  neurilema,  and  becomes  alto- 
gethrr  medullary.  In  other  cases,  the  neurilema  and  medullarr 
porti9n3  were  equally  changed/* 

These  observations  would  lead  to  a  conclusion,  '"''  that  the 
disease  consists  in  a  morbid  change  of  the  nerve  itself;  and 
that  a  growth  of  medullary  matter  takes  place  in  this  disease, 
analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  new  formations  of  bony 
matter,  of  fat,  of  skin,  or  of  bloodvessels." 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  of  organs  in  whidi 
this  growth  is  met  with,  it  appears  to  us  more  probable,  that 
the  medullary  tumor  is  a  morbid  matter  sui  generis,  which 
may  origitiate  in  more  structures  than  one. 

But,  as  our  author  well  obsen'es,  **  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  bring  forward,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  any  thing  con- 
clusive. It  remains,  therefore,  an  object  of  most  interesting 
inquiry,  if  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  aifected  with 
this  disease,  besides  the  optic  nerve  and  retina^  any  structuir 
of  the  nerves  of  the  organ  can  be  detected." 


An  account  of  Spina  Bifida^  ivith  remarks  on  a  method  oftreaX' 
went  proposed  by  Mr,  Abernethy.  By  Thomas  VerneyOket^ 
Cambridge  printed;  8fo.  1810. />/.  39. 

Fj^m  Uic  London  MeJical  uiid  Physical  Journjl,  for  October,  IBIO. 

It  it  the  fate  of  all  human  invention  to  have  in  it  the  alloy 
of  imperfection.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  even  the  art 
of  surgery,  which  is  vaunted  to  have  more  of  precision  and 
certainty  than  its  congenors,  partake  of  this  penalty.  Ihc 
quaint  appellative,  noli  me  tangcrc^  given  to  a  species  of  har- 
pers, has  been  too  restricted.  The  course  of  actual  practice 
has  not  unfrequently  presented  original  conformatioa,  and, 
sometimes  morbid  alteration,  which  should  have  affixed  tt 
them,  in  terrorcm^  noli  me  tatigere;  of  this  class  is  spina  bifida* 
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A  long  neqaaintance  with  the  steady  judgment  and  practical 
skill  of  Mr,  Okes,  made  us  take  up  his  pamphlet  with  a  pre- 


diiection  in  its  favour.  For  it  is  to  such  men,  though,  perhaps, 

Iuuskillcd  in  the  art  of  bookmaking,  vrc  are  to  look  for  the 
lessening  of  human  misen',  by  the  improvement  of  medical 
science.  If  in  the  present  instance  the  experience  of  this  gemle- 
man  hafi  enabled  him  unty  to  give  negative  instruction,  we  hope 
to  see  him  unlock  the  stores  of  practical  knowledge  which 
many  years  of  application  must  have  accumulated. 

The  just  reward  of  diligence  and  eminent  abihtics  is  found 
in  chat  currency  of  opinions  which  arises  out  of  reputation* 
But  sometimes  hns  this  been  injurious,  by  stamping  a  value  on 
erroneous  doctrines.  The  deservedly  high  character  of  Aber- 
aethy  induced  Mr.  Okes  to  investigate  the  nature  of  npina 
bifida^  a  disease  of  which  Mr.  Abemethy  had  published  some 
cases,  and  advised  a  method  of  treatment  from  analogy,  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  if  not  always  fatal.  "From  the  success 
with  which  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  in  lumbar  abscess,  by 
means  of  the  trocar,  has  been  attended,   Air.  A  was  in* 

duced  to  recommend  a  similar  process  in  hifdrorhnchitis:*^  and 
also  to  advise  pressure  upon  the  punctured  saculus  to  promote 
absorption.  A  number  of  cases  are  cited  and  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Okes  to  show  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this 
practice;  and  from  them  are  deduced  the  subsequent  corollaries, 

l.If  au  hydrorhactic  tumor  should  ulcerate  or  plough,  so 
that  an  opening  be  made,  the  patient  will  inevitably  die. 

2.  If  the  contents  be  evacuated  by  tmcar  or  lancet,  and  the 
ripening  be  left  unclosed,  the  patient  will  die, 

3.  If  a  ligature  be  applied  round  the  base  of  the  tumor,  the 
patient  will  die. 

4.  If  the  concents  be  evacuaied  by  trocar,  and  the  opening 
be  closed  and  heulcd  by  the  first  intrntMHi,  the  sac  will  not 

'  contract  so  as  to  prevent  a  fresh  accumulation  of  lymph,  but  it 
wiU  be  speedily  and  repeatedly  reproduced,  and  no  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  the  operation. 

The  description  o(  spina  ftifida^  with  which  the  pamphlet 

L    commences,  we  insert  with  the  view  of  disseminating  practical 

I    biow ledge. 

I       **•  The  disease  which  is  usually  called  spitia  bifida,  sometinics 
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divided  spine-,  spinola,  and  more  properly  hydrorhachitis,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mal-conformation  of  the  spine,  and  originates 
with  the  foetus  in  utcro.  The  spinal  processes,  and  sometimes 
the  lateral  processes  of  some  of  the  vertebra;  arc  wanting,  by 
which  means  there  is  a  longitudinal  opening  of  the  bony  cylin- 
drical channel  which  contains  the  medulla  spinalis.  This  de- 
ficiency sometimes  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  spioe,  and 
sometimes  in  another;  but  I  believe  more  cotiunonly  in  the 
vertebra:  of  the  loins,  or  in  the  os  sacrum,  than  in  any  other 
part.  It  is  remarkable  that  where  there  ia  this  defect  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  there  is  generally  a  corresponding  de- 
fect of  the  integuments  over  that  part  of  the  vertcbruf;  fur  the    _ 
cutis  and  membranfe  adiposse  are  wanting  for  a  considerable  I 
space,  and  the  opening  will  be  found  covered  only  by  a  very 
thin,  tender  skin,  and  so  transparent  that  the  contents  may  be   - 
seen  through  it;  and  their  covering  is  doubtless  a  production  of  I 
the  duramatral  coat  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  common  integuments  are  perfect,  and  of  their  natural 
thickness  and  opacity.  From  the  difference  in  the  coverings 
of  the  tumor  it  may   be   distinguished   into  two  sorts,  the 
tmnsparent  and  opake.  The  tumor  which  is  formed  contains  a   J 
clear  fluid,  like  the  lymph  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  I 
brain;  and  hence  the  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  hydro- 
rhachuis.  There  is  another  shape  under  which  this  disease  ap-    . 
pears,  that  is  when  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  I 
the  vericbrx  themselves^  but  where  the  fluid  and  the  durama* 
tral  coat  arc  forced  through  a  small  separation  of  the  spinous  ^ 
pruccBses,  produc'mg  a  tumor  of  the  back  with  a  small  base.  I 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  proposal  for  what  I  consider  a  dange- 
rous  mode  of  practice;  for  from  the  smallness  of  the  base  of 
the  tumor,  practitioners  have  been  induced  to  suppose  that 
it  is  easily  removable:  experience,  however,  has  proved  that 
this  cannot  be  safrly  attempted.** 

Cases  from  Sulpius,  Kuysch,  and  IVIorgagni,  with  plates* 
and  observations  on  the  analogy  which  sphta  bifida  baa  with 
diseases  intimately  connected  with  the  coverings  of  the  brain, 
illustrate  and  inforce  the  author*s  objection  to  Mr.  Abemcthy^s 
proposed  practice.  For  several  interesting  histories  of  this  di^ 
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«ase  we  refer  to  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Jounial. 

Though  we  have  no  extravagant  Uking  for  the  dainty 
phrases,  piquant  remarks,  and  holiday  terms  of  modem  au- 
thorship, we  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  a  judicious  practi- 
tioner sufficiently  master  of  composition,  to  place  his  obsen'a- 
tiuDS  in  the  best  light;  and  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Okes,  with 
a  sincere  regard  for  his  useful  talents,  that  attention  to  style 
and  arrangement  proper  to  give  force  and  character  to  his 
future  productions. 


Ik 

^^^^^()n  the  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  Spleen. 

^^^^f  By  EVERARD  HOME.  F.  R.  S. 

^^^F  ritiluiophicjil  Tnuiaactkms,  Put  L  180S. 

^^^^         From  ihe  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaJ,  for  1809 

Mr.  Home,  while  investigating  the  structure  of  the  stomachs 
of  different  animals,  observed,  that  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
ruminating  aoimab,  in  the  single  stomach  of  others,  and  even 
in  the  human  stomach,  there  is  a  division,  more  or  less  evi- 
dent, between  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portionsi  that  while  di- 
gestion is  going  on,  these  portions  are  separated  by  means  of  a 
permanent  or  muscular  contraction;  that  the  food  is  prepared, 
softened,  and  dissolved  in  the  cardiac  portion,  and  the  chyle 
separated  in  the  pyloric. 

In  some  animals,  as  in  the  water  rat,  the  separation  between 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  cavities  is  very  remarkable,  and  their 
difference  of  structure  and  function  abundantly  evident;  but, 
in  all  stomachs,  this  difference  can  be  traced. 

"  The  first  instance  in  which  this  muscular  contraction  was 
observed  in  tlie  human  stomach,  was  in  a  woman  who  died  in 
consequence  of  being  burnt.  She  had  been  unable  to  take 
much  nourishment  for  several  days  previous  to  her  death. 
The  stomach  was  found  empty,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  boHy 
at  a  very  early  period  after  death.  Ii  was  carefully  inverted 
•  ta  expose  its  internal  surface,  and  gently  distended  with  air." 
^  The  contraction  wai  so  permanent,  that  after  the  stomach 
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had  been  kept  La  water  for  several  dai-s,  in  an  inverted  state^ 
and  at  different  times  distended  with  air,  the  appearance  waa 
not  altogether  destroyed.  Since  that  time,  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  examining  the  human  stomach  reccndy  after 
death,  and  find,  that  this  contraction,  in  a  greater  or  leu  de* 
grec,  is  very  generally  met  with." 

**  That  the  food  is  dissolved  m  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
human  stomach,  is  proved  by  that  part  only  being  found  di- 
gested after  death;  the  instances  of  which  are  sufficiendy 
numerous  to  require  no  addition  being  made  to  them.  This 
could  not  take  place,  unless  the  solvent  liquor  was  deposited 
there.  Mr.  Hunter  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject,  *  there  are  few  dead  bodies  in  which  the  stomach,  at 
its  great  end,  is  not,  in  some  degree,  digested.*  That  the  chyle 
IS  not  formed  there,  and  also,  that  it  is  completely  formed  be- 
fore the  food  passes  through  the  pylorus,  is  proved  by  the  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  made  upon  dogs, 
in  the  year  1760;  and  as  they  were  instituted  for  aver)'  dif- 
ferent purpose,  that  of  determining  whether  the  gastric  juice 
is  acid  or  alkaline,  the  results  were  detailed  without  any  pos* 
aible  bias."  **  In  all  the  dogs,  the  food  was  least  dissolved,  or 
even  mixed  toward  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  but  became 
more  and  more  so  towards  the  pylorus;  and  just  within  the 
pylorus,  it  was  mixed  with  a  whitish  fluid,  like  cream,  which 
Was  also  found  in  the  duodenum."  "  From  the  result  of  these 
experiments,"  continues  Mr.  Home,  "  as  well  as  front  the 
analogy  of  other  animals,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
the  glands  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  cuticular  lining 
of  the  oesophagus,  which  have  been  described,  secrete  the  sol- 
vent liquor,  which  is  occasionally  poured  on  the  food,  so  as  to 
be  intimately  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  removed  from  the  car- 
diac portion;  and  the  muscular  contraction  retains  it  there  till 
that  lakes  place.  Such  contraction  being  occasionally  required 
in  the  stomachs  accounts  for  its  being  more  or  less  bent  upon 
itself,  which  renders  it  more  readily  divided  into  two  portions, 
by  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  at  that  part  where  the 
angle  is  formed." 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  extracts  from 
Mr.  Uome*a  papers  on  the  siructurc  of  the  stomachs  of  dif- 
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IJerent  animals,  in  order  that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  consuhing  them,  might  the  better 
understand  the  account  we  arc  to  give  of  his  observations  on 
the  structure  and  uses  of  the  spleen.  And,  for  the  like  reason, 
we  shall  subjoin  Mr.  Home's  general  conclusions,  dratvn 
from  the  series  of  the  facts  and  observations  detailed  in  those 
papers. 

"  The  solvent  liquor  is  secreted  from  glands  of  a  somewhat 
similar  structure  in  all  animals,  but  much  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  some  than  in  others."  **  These  glands  arc  always 
situated  near  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  whose  contents  arc  ex- 
posed to  their  secretion. 

^  The  viscid  substance  found  on  the  internal  membrane  of 
all  the  stomachs,  that  were  examined  recently  after  death,  is  re- 
duced to  that  state  by  a  secretion  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  stomach  which  coagulates  albumen.  This  appears  to  be 
proved  by  every  part  of  the  fourth  cavity  of  the  calf's  stomach 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 

**  This  property,  in  the  general  secretion  of  the  stomach, 
leads  to  an  opinion,  that  the  coagixlation  of  fluid  lubstanccs 
is  necessary  for  their  being  acted  on  by  the  solvent  liquor; 
and  a  practical  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  that 
weak  stomachs  can  only  digest  solid  food,  is  in  confirmation 
of  it. 

"  In  converting  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  chyle, 
the  food  is  first  intimately  mixed  with  the  general  secretions 
of  the  stomach;  and,  after  it  has  been  acted  on  by  them,  the 
solvent  liquor  is  poured  upon  it,  by  which  the  nutritious  part 
is  dissolved.  This  solution  is  afterwards  convc3'cd  into  the 
pyloric  portion,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  secretions  peculiar 
to  that  cavity,  and  converted  into  chyle."  See  PHiloi,  Transac. 
fart  2//,  !  807. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the 
stomach  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  permanent  or  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  that  they  perform  difTcrtni  and  distinct 
functions  during  digestion,  Mr.  Home,  in  the  paper  now  be- 
fore us,  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  is  between  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach,  and  thr  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 
oouMDUDacatioD  through  the  medium  of  the  spletn;  and  that 
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the  use  of  this  organ  is  to  carry  ofFthe  fluids  from  the  cardiac  I 
portion.  I 

First,  He  observes  that  the  fluids  are  chiefly  found  in  the   " 
cardiac  portion,  while  the  contents  of  the  pyloric  nfe  com-  j 
monly  of  uniform  consistence.  It  seemed^  therefore,  probable,  ■ 
that  the  fluids  beyond  what  are  necessary  for  d'i{c;cstion  are  car- 
ried out  of  the  stomach,  without  ever  reaching  so  far  as  the 
pjlorus. 

Secondly,  He  made  tlie  following  experiment.  The  pylorus  M 
of  a  dog  was  firmly  secured  by  ligature,  and  five  ounces  of  ■ 
water,  colored  with  indigo,  were  injected  into  the  stomal^;  mt 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  two  ounces  of  nearly  colorless  fluid 
were  rejected  by  vomiting.  The  dog  was  now  killed.  Thou^ 
the  pylorus  was  completely  closed  by  the  ligature,  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  was  empty  and  contracted.  "  The  car- 
diac portion  contained  about  two  ounces  of  solid  contents,  en- 
^'eloped  in  a  gelatinous  substance,  and  one  ounce  of  water  with 
little  or  no  color,  the  indigo  being  completely  separated  from' 
it,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  internal  membrane." 

Two  ounces  of  fluid  had  therefore  escaped  from  the  stomach 
in  half  an  hour.  No  absorbents  could  be  seenj  but  "  the  spleen 
was  turgid,  unusually  large,  and  its  external  surface  very  ir- 
regular. When  cut  into,  small  cells  were  every  where  met 
with,  containing  a  watery  fluid,  and  occupying  a  considerable- 
portion  of  its  surface." 

These  cells  he  finds  to  be  the  glands  of  Malpighi,  and  cor- 
puscles of  Cuvier.  These  cells  are  only  distinct,  and  seen  to 
contain  a  fluid,  when  examined  immediately  after  the  stomach 
had  received  an  unusual  quaniitj'  of  liquids.  The  fluid  escapes 
when  the  cells  are  punctured.  The  cells  are  membranous,  and 
have  numerous  arterial  branches  and  plexus  of  veins  ramif^'ing 
on  their  coats. 

The  trunk  of  the  splenic  vein  compared  with  that  of  the  ar- 
tery, Mr.  Home  found  to  be  in  point  of  size  as  5  to  I. 

Mr.  Home  repeated  his  first  experiment,  making  use  of  an 
it\fusion  of  madder,  instead  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  in  hopes 
that  the  coloring  matter  might  be  detected  in  the  spleen.  The 
result,  however,  did  not  correspond  to  his  expectation. 

At  last,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Qrande,  he  made  use  of 
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rhubsrb,  which  speedily  passes  ioto  the  blood,  and  tingr^  the 
tuioc  very  •ooo  aficr  being  received  into  the  uonaach,  ami 

Vcr  "  iicis  of  which  can  be  dct  '  '  .mi  of  ihc 

cia.  -cd  as  a  ust.  '■'■  Five  di^  ic  uf  rhu- 

barb, added  to  dirce  ounces  of  water,  arc  found  to  sLrikc  an 
orange  cmt,  ^hco  the  test  is  added.** 

hy  means  uf  this  icst^  the  rhul>arb  waft  detected  in  the  urine 
of  different  persona,  in  seventeen  and  twcnt)'  minutes  after 
the  tincture  had  been  swalluwed.  These  circumsuiices  bring 
ascertained,  Mr.  Home  performed  tlic  folluwing  cxpvriment. 

\*^  On  November  17th,  1807,  ai  ihtrty-fivc  minutrs  past 
eleven  oVIock,  five  drachn^s  of  a  mixture  of  linciure  of  rhu- 
barb and  M'ater,  in  the  proportion  \ji  a  drachm  to  An  ounce, 
were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  whose  pylorus  was 
secured.  At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  two  ounces  of  fluid  wvve 
brought  up  by  vomitingi  ten  minutcb  afterward^,  another  ounce 
of  the  mixture  was  injeciedi  as  were  oinc  drachms  more  at 
half  past  four  o*cUck. 

"  The  two  last  portions  were  retained,  and  at  eight  oVlock 
in  the  evening  the  dog  was  killed. 

**  On  examining  the  parts  after  death,  ihc  pylorus  wiis  found 
to  be  completely  secured^  the  stomucti  contained  about  two 
ounces  of  fluidi  none  of  the  absorbent  vessels  passing  from  its 
great  curvature  were  in  a  distended  slate,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
visible.  The  spleen  was  turgid  as  in  the  former  experiment. 
and  the  urinary  bladder  full  of  urine. 

"■  The  urine,  tested  by  the  alkali,  received  u  deeper  tinge  ot 
rhubarb  than  the  human  urine,  alter  rhubarb  had  been  taken 
three  hours  by  the  mouth,  and  in  other  respects  resembled  it. 

"  When  the  spleen  was  cut  into,  the  cclhi  were  particularly 
large  and  distinct.  A  portion  of  it  was  then  macc-rntcd  in 
two  drachms  of  water,  for  ten  niinutea  in  a  glass  phiul.  All  the 
parts  Were  exposed  to  the  water  by  iit*  being  divided  in  all  di- 
rections. The  water  thus  impregnatcdt  was  strained  ofi  and 
tettted  by  the  alkali,  and  immediately  the  rcdish  brown  color 
wa&  produced  in  the  centre,  and  no  where  el<\c;  but  in  less  than 
a  minute  it  began  to  diffuse  itself,  and  extended  over  the  whole. 

**  A  similar  portion  of  the  liver  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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and  the  alkali  was  added  to  the  strained  liquor;  but  no  chaogcj 
took  place  in  it  whatever.  In  this  experiment,  tlic  rhubarb  w: 
detectrd  in  the  juices  of  the  spleen,  we  well  as  in  the  urine;  and! 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  it  in  the  liver,  it  could  not  have 
arri\'ed  thtTc  through  the  medium  of  the  common  absorbents, 
carrying  it  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  afterwards  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.^^ 

Mr.  Home  here  concludes,  observing,  "  The  discover}' of 
this  fact  I  consider  to  be  of  sufhcient  importance  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  society,  that  when  it  is  thus  made  public,  I 
may  be  at  liberty  more  openly^  and  on  a  more  extensive  acalafl 
of  experiment,  to  prosecute  die  inquiry,"  ^ 


A  Dmertation  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb^  inchtding  9ome 

Observathn.\  on  Extra-Uterine  Gcjttafioju  By  Stxmiul  Afcrrr 

md»,  M.  D»  8vo.  Lond*  1810.  pp.  viii*— 80. 

From  the  Loudon  Mvdicftl  wd  Ph> ideal  Journal,  for  November,  ISIQl 

The  substance  of  this  dissertation  originally  appeared 
the  volumes  of  this  journal.  In  its  present  dilated  and  improv< 
ed  form,  it  is  intended  to  establish  two  points  of  importance 
in  the  theory  of  pregnancy,  and  the  practice  of  obstetrics. 

Retroversion  of  the  uterus,  as  a  fact  occurring  atone  period 
of  uterine  gestation,  is  welt  known;  the  extension  of  this  dis* 
placed  position  of  the  womb  to  the  last  term  of  prega^KOcy  ii 
not,  however,  so  fully  ascertained;  neither  has  it  hithe;  ^ 
subjected   to  much  investigation.    Or.   Merriman    . 
several  cases  to  prove  the  existence  of  tliis  state  of  the  ui 
in  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  and  that  it  also  gives  rise  tt 
another  fact  in  the  history  of  pregnancy,  commonly  denomi* 
nated  extra-uterine  gestation;  but  which  has,  from  its  di&c< 
dance   with    established    physiological  principles,   renuiii 
doubtful,  obicure,  or  "  incomprehensible." 

That  retroversion  of  the  uterus  must  have  occurred  at 
periods  cannot  be  doubted;  but  thai  its  real  phenomena  hftve 
only  lately  been  understood   jccasious  more  regret  than  sur- 
prise. Neither  Mauriceau,  Lamotte,  nor  Deventer,  who  at- 
tended particularly  to  a  state  of  the  womb,  which  we  denomi- 
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natcd  its  obliquity,*  had  any  precise  knowledge  of  this  altered 
position  of  the  uterus,  nor  of  the  effect  it  produced  on  ihc 
bladder  and  reclvin:i;  deranging  the  functions,  and  ohstructing 
ihc  operations  of  these  organs.  "  The  first  person,  who  enter- 
•*taincd  any  correct  idea  of  this  accident,  was  M.  Gregoire,  an 
"  nccouchrur  of  considerahle  reputation  at  Paris,  about  the 
*«  middle  of  the  last  cenUir)-,  and  a  lecturer  on  the  practice  of 
**  midwifery  •  M-  Gregoire's  lectures  were  attended  by  many 
*•*  students,  who  afterward  became  celebrated  accoucheurs;  and 
*' among  others  our  countryman  SmcUic:  jet  his  doctrine  upon 
**  this  subject  seems  to  have  been  recollected  by  only  two  of 
**his  puptU, — the  PVcnih  accoucheur  M.  Levret^  and  Mr. 
**  IIV///  and  from  the  latter  the  accoucheurs  of  KngLind  first 
**  gained  informntion  on  this  subject." 

**ThcIcctures  which  Gregoire  delivered  were  never  printed. 

id  therefore  ic  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  opiuiuu 

had  formed  of  this  accident;  but  that  he  was  awarc^  of  the 

ftmdus  uteri  being  thrown  down  between  the  vagina  and 

rectum,  ia  evident  from  the  directions  which  he  gave  for  re- 

•*  plating  it[,  In  the  year  1754,  Mr.  Wall,  who  had  settled  in 

"London,  was  called  to  attend  a  woman  labouring  under  a 

'^' soppression  of  urine,  from  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus;  and 

"being  convinced  that  it  waa  a  case  of  the  kind  described  by 

**  Gregoire,   he  endeavoured  to  relieve   his  patient  by  the 

"  method  taught  by  that  lectun-r;  but  failing  in  his  object,  he 

'"  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  late  Dr.  William  f  lunter.  Their 

I"  united  endeavours  in  various  ways  were  unavailing,  and  the 

woman  died!  Dr.  Hunter,  with  the  most  laudable  desire  to 

disseminate  knowledge,  having  obtained  leave  to  open  the 

'*  body,  invitwl  a  number  (if  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of  mc- 

'**  dicine  to  a  public  lecture,  which  he  read  for  the  pui"posc  of 

^^  making  the  disease  generally  known.  Drawings  were  taken 

•  Ri^n  nts  hit  jit  piutt  iFhrnnfietir,  nayii  his  hinffrapfter^  que  ir<n*oir  f'reurv  ^ue 

*9hfi^t4<felatmitrhee»runeflt\fn'cmhh^iCattK»d^ii  aceouchemen*  Hi0cflo4t  O 

"«f«fp  indiqmf  h  murutirvfe  tftir  tlfntttutirnt  Irs  Otcau^hemf^iin  ite  reirg  CMpece, 

f  M.  Gregftirc  iu«tructo<l  liii  pupilt,   tlint  willi  Kut:  finger  in  (he  vi^jifiik  mil 

annUicr  in  Uie  rtrciUMi,  an  flttr-mpt  ttioiiU  he  laaile  tu  raise  the  luudua  niiil  10  rr- 

|ilAce  the  atcmii.  T!iis  wh*  adviscil  eo  h*-  doiiii  while  tho  wuinun  Wfis  Ivin^in)  hfv 

t»ek,  an  unfftvourdble  pwitWii)  for  ihu  jmrpott::  for,  iiUniilil  thU  lUrtiiwuvn?  ever  In* 

tk-esiml  ncccnnrv,  (he*  ubjccu  ol'  il  may  be  »cconti*!ith''*l  wiO'  mor-  facilU}  mhii* 

th<  ptttieii*  tt  >e'»ling  >n\  her  «ll»ow»  ftTid  knew 


^ 
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^'^of  the  parts,  from  the  dtAscction  of  thi«  woman,  smd  an  co 
*' graving  from  these  was  inserted  in  Dr.  Hunter's  splendui' 
^'•jinatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Utent/t,^*  This  case^  howeverv 
did  not  come  fuUy  before  the  puhlic,  until,  in  1771   it 
printed  in  ihc  4th  volume  of  the   Medical  Obscrvationa  and 
Inquiries  (p.  4O0),  as  an  appendix  to  a  histor)-  of  rctrovcrled 
uterus,  there  related  by  Mr.  J-y^in,  of  Woodbrldge  in  Suflulk* 
Mr<  Lynn's  narrative  is,  we  apprehend,  the  first  printed  ac- 
count of  this  form  of  rctrovcrtcd  uterus  published  in  Eni^land* 
From  the  vear  1771  this  accident  has  so  often  been  dcscrlt>cd, 
that  its  symptoms  are  perfectly  understood,  and  are  relieved 
■with  pprcM  certainty  by  the  simple  process  of  introducing  the 
catheter  so  frequently  as  to  prevent  the  bladder  ht-ing  distend 
cd  with  urine.f  For  many  useful  observations  on  this  form  oi 

fin  tilt*  rnrct  oT  rotrovcrtcd  iitoruk,  lltc  prinripiil  retiAn«e  n  to  l*c  plMcd  opoit 
llic  ittlroiluction  of  (1**:  cMlhctcr;  wid  tliin  •litniM  he  dnnc  twier  nt  Icnsf  In  twi^nly- 
four  Iiniir*.  Car*  U  likt?wiw  (n  \te  Uken  In  kff p  Tin-  IwivcU  oiwrn,  »oil  rv<H,  h 
be  cnKMnetl.  By  iiursiiiii);  tli'n  plitn  stcndil}^.  tli«  mnl-putitj^nt  of  the  utcrri"^  '■ 
oti-reomu  in  n  f».*w  *luys.  U  i»  still  ou»iotnrirv  wit!i  iotin-  |»t*!iciitvjnt'i-^  ofc 
liiakc  mm;  ''f  nrtiRcijil  iiicnn«  lor  ivplm-i"-^  {\ie  wumli,  jiPrr  llie  bUdtU't  .>«>  «•-, 
nn|iUeil  and  ttie  bowcU  npeneil;  nn<l  there  cnn  he  iio  f^nM  obj<'Ctmn  lf>  makinip 
siipK  nn  flttcutpt}  iiroviflcd  il  be  tt'itic  «autioustv»  sntl  ittiit  no  (tui|irt>|»cf)  forre  im 
iu*dc  use  nf.  In  gi-iirnJi  btntcvci'i  notbin^  uf  lliis  kind  t6  ciltivr  nrce^asr^  or  mI- 
Timbk-.  p.  24. 

Ill  mmiy  cn»es  *-4  retrwrrlt'*!  utems  wbiab  hftve  fallen  Hndn*  nur  care,  tbr  na- 
Ibclcp  UiU9  i;Mi|»loycf!,  ciijoiiiittf;  a  icoumbcut  [KAlurv,  ant]  nlifhdiiig  fj»  tfiu*t«tQ 
of  Oic  hawclttf  (i:ia  licfii  t-miplclv!"!  auccrffiful.  In  some  of  (lirac  cptr^  tbe  iilena 
wWftlaruiiiijHy  itnpactMl  in  llic  pfhU;  jct  ibelcrminnltnn  u-n«ittttA(  «  forttinttic.  Tte 
irttroiliictimi  ol  ihr  catbrtcr,  and  ibr  emptying  »l»r  bUdWer  by  ibat  racsnt,  bciofp 
the  desideratum  in  tbc  nmTin^-inenl  ol  tbtii  cjiaplftittt,  tliu  fikllowmg  pnctical  ub< 
L^rrriitioiiB  hy  Dr.  Drnjnnn  I'.ihim!  foil  In  br  iitc«pl;i1iU*  *•  It  rnntt"t  tie  dUpnird 
[  {hUr^fimtian,  tW.  i  l-lo  )  bat  th«r  nil  attcmptJi  to  trstorc  tlir  tUrrtir  In  it«  nanir»T 
Ipoutioii,  before  tlie  disti-ntib-i  ol  thv  bUililcr  i>  removed,  nmsl  \h'  hnUli:M,  »•  Oiv. 
tUcniw  will  be  irrcu*lilil}  litMiit:  dovn  U\  ilie  pci'tsur*-  of  the  8ii|iciiit('tim1>cn1: 
hfa/idrr.  The  first  step  iben  tn  be  Ufccn  for  the  relief  of  ilie  lU'ticni  is  in  dr^v 
the  uriuc;  yel  there  t*  nUny*  in  Oiccc  ewBrt  p-vui  difficulty  in  the  tnirodtietjan  u/ 
tiie  eninninu  rnthcter.  becansr  the  tii-cihr:t  is  eldiigBlol,  altered  lu  its  dimttivtt 
And  pnftsedngttinHllic  o«aa  pubi»  by  the  lynini-  lorined  bTlIie  rttrovcrttal  ttlmnc. 
and  mnny  women,  when  the  utcrit^t  win  reiftvcnx-d,  bnvc  Inil  tlieir  Ures  Irocu  (b» 
wnniof  exiicrtncwln  iiiipoducinglbc  caHi^icr.  Unt  the  JiTtendinjr  inoon»eiii«i#CT 
mny  be  iivoirted  or  surmounted  by  the  n^c  of  u  flcxibk  cathf/er,  slowly  couduetcd 
ibroiigb  the  itrfthrn.  I  wy  sktwir,  UcaiiK*,  wbatover  ruthctcr  b  lueil,  ibc  sueccis 
ftf  the  opemlioti,  and  the  enae  nnd  aafL-ty  of  ihc  pnliei)t»  very  luuob  de^iend  on 
this  clreurosuincc.  The  raih^ler,  Mbin  introduced,  »h<mld  mH  be  rarric<)  liuther 
into  llie  bUddtir,  when  l|ie  uriue  begins  to  flow,  unlexs  it  cc»ub  before  tJie  riiitcn- 
tioD  ik  rcmuvL-d;  vliich  in  wme  casci  hft|>peu&  in  micb  a  tn.iuner.  aa  to  tn?:'  m  »f. 
idem  of  a  bladder  divided  intA  two  eavilics.** 
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the  disease,  we  arc  compelled,  though  unwillingly^  to  refer  to 
the  disscrtAtion  itself;  and  can  only  remnrk^  that  retroversion 
has  also  recurred  in  the  unimprrgnatcd  slate  of  the  uterus^ 
when  it  has  bt-en  enlarged  by  disease.  Of  this  an  instance  is  re- 
lated hy  Dr.  Merriman;  and  Mr.  John  Pearson  (Olraervations 
on  Cancerous  Complaints,  8vo.  Lond.  1723),  on  examination, 
in  a  case  of  diseased  uterus,  **•  found  it  hard,  immovable,  and 
*^flO  much  enlarged,  that  it  filled  up  the  superior  pan  of  the 
"  vagina:  it  was  also  rctrovcrlcd,  the  o.v  ifteri  pressing  againsi 
"  the  bladdf-T,  and  ihtijtin^us  uteri  ctimpressing  the  rectum." 
p«  114.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  danger, 
as  arjaing  out  of  the  position  of  the  uterus,  will  neither  be  so 
grot,  or  approach  with  such  rapid  stridcrs,  as  in  the  impregnat- 
ed state  of  that  organ. 

The  continuance  of  the  impregnated  uterus  in  n  rciro- 
verttd  position  to  the  last  period  of  utcro-gestation,  is  a  faci 
possessing  both  novelty*  and  interest;  especially  as  Dr.  Mer- 
riman deduces  conclusions  from  it,  explanator)'  of  what  has 
been  deemed  cxtnt-uterine  ^^•eslalioiu 

Of  this  state  of  the  uterus  Dr.  Merriman  relates  two  in- 
stances; one  of  them  is  that  which  occurred  to  Dr-  Jackson, 
as  spccifu-d  in  the  note  below,  and  the  other  is  a  minutely  cir- 
cumstantial history  of  a  case  which  happened  in  180G.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  th:it  this  v.Triety  of  retrovericd 
uterus,  dilfcrs  ver\'  essentially  from  that  which  occurs  in  the 
early  period  of  pregnancy.  In  the  malposition  of  the  uteru^ 
prior  to  the  rising  of  that  organ  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
the  danger  is  hourly  increasing  by  the  incrcasiug  size  of  the 
uterus  while  impocted  in  that  bony  cavity;  and  by  which  its 
pressure,  both  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  is  carried  to  a  point 
that  completely  obstructs  the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  In 
the  other  variety,  that  which  continues  to  the  full  term  of 
ulero-gestation,  the  womb  being  necessarily  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  lying  among  parts  that  may  recede  from  its 
pressure,  though  much  inconvenience  will  arise,  no  urgent 
danger  presents  till  the  period  of  parturition.    We  mistake 

*  W'e  lis«L*  luncli  BHtisfncuutt  in  stnLmg,  that  nur  ft-icnd  Dr.  11.  J.  Jriekton,  ot' 
HutoveT'itrcvt,  in  a  jurHcbiu  lilUe  worki  ^Caii/iwi  to  women  rt^pecttri^  t/ie  niat'' 
^fprtg^nimty,  &c.  8ro.  Loml.  1798,)  puhliilicd  die  fint  cue  of  this  dismc. 
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Dr.  Merriman  exceedingly,  if  he  does  noc  lead  hli  readers  Uh 

undcffttaad  that  this  second  varieiy,  or  that  wbtch  lasts  to  the 

end  of  utcrn-gcstaiion,  is  a  continuaocc  of  the  first  variety,  o^ 

the  rctroverted  uterus  of  c^Hy  pregnaacy;  and  that  it  is  one  ol| 

its  terminations.*  **  It  has  bten,"  he  says,  "  the  almost  uniform 

**  opinion  of  writers  on  the  retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterusj 

*^  ihftl  a  supprrwion  of  urine  must  necessarily  be  produced  by- 

^^  this  unnatural  situaiion  of  the  womb,  and  that  this  sappresnoQ 

"  must  be  removed  by  art;  otherwise,  they  say,  abortion  will 

'*  take  place,  or  a  still  more  melancholy  event,  mortification,  orj 

"rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  consequendy  the  death  of  thej 

**  patient  will  ensue;  and,  in  cases  where  suppression  of  uri 

**  has  come  on,  this  has  unquestionably  been  the  usual progret* 

"  and  termination  of  the  complaint,  unless  proper  means  ofj 

"cure  have  l>een  had  recourse  to  at  the  commencement  of  the 

^ "  disease.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know,  that,  under 

[**  some  circumstances,  the  uterus  may  remain  in  a  ttate  ^rr*l 

"*'  trovers/on  for  a  verv  great  length  of  time,  even  to  the  com- 

**plctionof  the  period  of  utcro-gesiation,  without  producing 

*^  a  total  suppression  of  urine,  or  any  other  ver)*  uncommon 

"  or  alarming  symptoms."  (p.  25.)  It  is  probable,  however, 

and  it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  both  as  to  the  true  history 

of  the  disease  and  to  the  practice,  that  these  are  two  distinct 

complaints;  one  being  necessarily  confmed  to  the  first  period 

of  utero-gestation,  that  is,  before  the  uterus  rises  above  the 

pelvis;  the  other,  as  necessarily  occurring  in  that  period  when,  m 

rin  its  enlarged  state,  the  womb  has  risen  into  the  cavity  of  the      ' 

abdomcu:  one  being  accompanied  with  immediate  and  urgent      i 

danger,  the  other  with  injurious  consequences  remote  and  un-  H 

^certain.  It  docs  not  appear  that  those  who  have  suffered  under  ■ 

that  variety  of  relroverted  uterus,  which  continues  to  the  time  I 

of  parturitioni  have  experienced  the  symptoms  and  the  haz*  I 

*  At  iHigc  7fi,  I>r.  &t«tTuufin  puts  thU  pu.M  mil  doulrt,  far  he  there  ixititivety  9Vi%  H 
*'  Utiit  Utti  uteruM,  wlUcli  liiu  bi;runic*  relroverted  in  thu  etirller  st:tgce  of  pi*cgnuiry.  V 
"taoi/  cuniinve  i»  that  atate  lUl  Uic  full  |tenoil  of  gi:s1:aiim  liu  elapsed."  It  is  ttot  H 
t1eMKT>e(l  to  conlciid  Umt  (hr  two  vut-icticft  of  rctrovcraiun  nia^  ootcuit  at  drflereal  H 
fkcriiHli  ill  the  SHinu  piTgititiicy;  bnl  if  ibcv  do  exist,  ihnl  the  cauicidfiice  t«  mcci-  fl 
ilfuul*  and  titat  thoy  havr  no  dependence  one  on  the  other  In  Mrs.  F  — 'i  cmk  V 
tltereis  no  grriuml  to  prfMiioe  mu  i-irly  rctrorcrsioo.  In  llic  cue  rvluted  tiv  Mr.  ^M 
Kclwiii  Utarc  wus  aa  erirlj  retiHiri^rsioii,  but  Ibis  »a»  completclj  removed  I^dsI^^^I 
thre  the  aecc»uon  of  thr  other  <*Mr>ute  ^^^H 
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ards  of  that  vhich  appears  in  early  pregnancy.  ^^  Mrs.  F-^ 
"  did  not  suffer  more,  during  her  pregnancy,  than  most  other 
"  women,  except  that  for  the  last  two  or  thrct  months^  she  was 
**  troubled  with  difficult)-  in  parting  with  her  urine,  and  con- 
"  siderable  pain  in  the  act  of  passing  it;  yet  her  sufferings  in 
'^  this  particular  were  not  &o  great  as  to  induce  her  to  consuU 
"  her  accoucheur  on  the  subject.  She  neither  at  this  time,  nor 
*^  at  any  earlier  period  of  her  pregnancy,  experienced  a  total 
"suppression  of  urine,  nor  does  she  recollect  ever  having  re- 
**  taincd  it  long  enough  to  occasion  any  considerable  incon- 
"  venience."  (p-  28-)  In  Mrs.  F— — 's  case  there  is  a  distinct 
point  of  time  marked  for  the  commencement  of  her  disease. 
"  V^'Ticn  about  /iff  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancv,  she  was 
"  much  terrified  and  affected  on  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of 
"her  aunt;  which,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  seemed  to  turn 
**  her  rvhole  iJistde  upside  down.^'*  Whether  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  F  were,  or  were  not,  sufficient  to  determine  that 
then  the  altered  position  of  ihc  uterus  took  place,  does  not 
seem  of  much  weight;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  history,  that 
it  had  not  been  preceded  by  the  unvar)ing  symptoms  of  the 
Erst  variety  of  reiroverted  uterus.  In  the  case  related  from 
Klchoias  Patuna^  the  patient,  "about  six  weeks  after  conccp- 
"lion,  was  attacked  wiih  violent  pains  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
^  was  uuablc  to  pass  her  urine,  except  when  lying  on  her  back. 
**  From  this  time,  till  she  entered  the  ninth  month  of  her  preg- 
^*  nancy  she  suffered  much  at  various  times,  from  pains  in  the 
**  belly,  and  loins,  and  other  complaints."  These  syroptoms, 
though  they  show  the  existence  of  some  morbid  change,  arc 
c«-rtainly  no  evidence  that  this  change  was  the  first  variety  ot 
retrovertcd  uterus.  Mr.  Kelson's  case,  related  in  the  lltli 
volume  of  this  journal,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  unequivocallv 
riie  reiroverted  uterus  of  early  pregnancy.  It  was  cured  by 
the  usual  method  (a  daily  introduction  of  the  catheter);  and 
about  the  12th  week,  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  urine  being 
removed,  the  uterus  took  pretty  much  tts  natural  aituathn, 
(p«  52.)  After  this,  it  appears  that  the  second  variety  of  re- 
troversion took  place;  but  at  what  period  was  never  dctcrmin 
cd;  nor  was  it  demonstrated  that  this  wrong  position  of  the 
womb  did  exist,  until  after  the  usual  period  of  gestation  haH 
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eUpted,  wfien  the  iDdicatiocH  of  laboor  enjblrd  Mr.  KcUou 
to  MCcrtaill  ^^  iHat  the  child  was  plainly  to  he  felt  thnMigh  the 
^  vagiaa,  that  the  utmn  was  doc  enla^gctl,  but  forced  upiranb 
•*  sod  tfbnranl,  and  the  c#  fi«u-«  f  or/r  clo^r^/* 

Uoder  every  poioc  in  which  wc  hare  viewed  this  Matrtnrm, 
a  conTiction  has  am«a,  chat  the  t-arietr  of  retrorcrted  otcms, 
occuriog  in  the  latter  naooths  of  pregnane^',  has  do  dependence 
DO,  or  cocmcxiock  with  that  which  ap>peara  in  the  early  p«3-iod; 
that  Uf  before  the  fourth  tnooth  of  utcro-grstalioo.  With  this 
imprcflsioa,  we  rc^t  that  the  disease  which  Dr.  Merrimaa' 
has  AO  accurately  traced,  and  from  which  he  has  dt^ucfd  a' 
conclu&ion  gready  iniercstiog  to  science,  should  have  received 
'the  name  of  rftrcmerSet/  uUrtts.  This  we  regret  because  H 
wants  prcciiion — because  it  confuses  it  with  a  disease  already 
well  known,  and  widi  which,  wc  believe,  it  has  no  connexion 
— ^nd  because  it  may,  in  some  instances  of  the  true  rctrovert- 
cd  uterus,  lead  to  a  fatal  procrastination. 

We  entreat  that  Dr.  Mcrnman  will  consider  that  these  ob- 
servations arc  not  macic  with  the  intent  to  depreciate  his  in* 
genious  dissertaiion,  but  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  iovestigatioo, 
and  with  the  ardent  desire  to  elicit  truth. 

To  whatever  degree  we  may  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that 

^the  deranged  position  of  the  womb  sometimes  met  with  in  the 

'latter  months  uf  pregnancy,  is  a  continuation  ortcrmiiuuioo  of 

case,  BO  fully  known   under  the  term  retroversion: — or 

low  much  8oi:\cr  wc  may  object  to  the  application  of  the  same 

lamc  to  two  distinct  diseases,  wc  readily  admit  that  the  subject 

u»  been  greatly  elucidated  by  our  author;  and  wc  believe  the 

["following  conclusions  to  be  formed  oa  the  solid  ground  of  fact 

and  fair  reasoning. 

Whenever  th;u  pccuUarstatc  of  the  uterus  which  Dr.  Mer- 
riman  denominates  retroversion,  and  which  he  describes  as  a 
coutinunnce  of  the  retroversion  of  early  pregnane)'  does  taltc 
place,  it  may  be  expected  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  following 
ways. 

Ist.  "  The  good  form  of  the  pelvis,  the  health  and  strength 
**  of  the  mother,  and  the  efficacy  and  cunitnuance  of  the  tuiins, 
*^  may  all  combine  to  replace  the  uterus,  and  produce  a  favour* 
"able  issue. 


^ 
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2dly.  "  The  warn  of  some,  or  all,  of  these  fortunate  circum- 
'^  stances,  or  injudicious  management  under  the  labour,  may 
'^  Occasion  the  woman  tu  fall  a  victim  to  this  untoward  position 
"of  the  womb,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  either  by  a  rup- 
"ture  of  the  uterus  producing  speedy  death,  or  by  an  active 
"  inflammation  or  mortification  of  the  parts. 

3dly.  "  The  uterus  being  unable  to  extricate  itself  out  of  the 
^  awkward  position  into  which  it  is  thrown,  may  passively 
**  submit  to  the  burthen,  till  by  the  slow  process  of  ulceration, 
**  the  fccius  may  be  excluded  through  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and 
•*  the  mother  remain  aLvc." 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  dissertation,  the  observations 
and  facts  have  been  principally  employed  in  elucidating  thac 
favourable  termination  of  the  disca-^c,  which  occurs  when,  from 
the  good  form  of  the  pelvis  and  other  circumBtancfS  in  the 
patient,  the  womb  is  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  the 
foetus  is  extruded  by  the  proper  uterine  action.  The  remaining 
part  enters  on  a  disquisition  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 

The  frequent  recurrence  in  the  records  of  medicine  of  his- 
toriea  oi  extra-uterine  gatation  would,  it  might  lie  presumedf 
have  rendered  the  fact,  great  as  the  violation  of  a  law  '  •*  ^ 

is,  suflBcienlly  distinct  and  tangible.   The  investigacioi)  ii 

Dr,  Merrimau  has  subjected  these  histories,  has  demonstrated, 
however,  that  some  of  them  must  come  under  a  very  different 
dass;  while  over  the  remainder  is  spread  a  degree  of  doubt 
that  renders  their  character  equivocal. 

"Mr.  Kelson,  Mr.  Colman,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring, have  all 
**  denominated  their  communications,*  cases  of  extra-uterine 
.**'Jfvtus»  If  by  this  is  mcicly  meant  that  the  fcetus,  after  being 
*'  brought  to  maiuriiy,  or  nearly  bo,  in  the  uterus,  was  excluded 
*'  from  ibencc  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  either  by  a  rup- 
*'  turc  of  the  utenia,  or  by  an  ulcerated  opening  through  iw 
*'  parietes;  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  process,  discharged 
**  through  the  rectum  or  vagina,  I  completely  accord  in  the 
**  same  opinion;  but  if,  as  I  understand,  it  is  supposed  thai 
*'-  these  fcctuses  were  actually  nourished,  and  brought  to  pev- 


*  Ctt5c«  given  iu  Dr.  MeftittiaaV  disBertHUun  from  tlw  Mcilieul  uml  Phrflic:il 
JoumiUf  {\nlt.  ti  ami  II,)  antl  f'mni  tlic  'Jd  Tohune  of  the-  Tntnxartiuin^  fif  9  Hnricfv 
for  lliif  Irafu-oii-mciit  of  Moillc«t  and  Chh-un^cal  KnOvlnli^, 
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**  fcction  in  the  canity  of  the  alidoraen,  unconnected  with,  and 
''  perfectly  distinct  from,  that  synicro  of  vessels  which  have 
^^  been  expressly  set  apart  by  nature  fur  this  purpose,  I  cnuvt 
*'■  confess  myself  not  at  all  convinced  by  these  cases  of  the  ex- 
*^  istence  of  a  fact,  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  we  know 
*^of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  animal  economy.  I  mean 
"not  to  deny,"  he  adds,  "that  foetuses  have  been  found  in  the 
r^^  cavity  of  the  abdonien,  entirely  disengaged  from  the  uterus 
I'^^and  its  appendages;  but  I  think  that  in  such  instances  a  rup- 
y*  ture  of  the  womb,  of  the  tube,  or  ovarium,  or  an  ulceration 
[**  through  their  partcies,  liad  permitted  the  escape  of  a  full 
ingrown  foetus,  and  not  that  the  couccpiion  had  advanced  to  ma- 
l^  turit)'  in  a  part  apparently  so  ill  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 
••  Every  one  of  the  instances  of  exira'Xiterine  gestation  which  I 
[^  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  has  been  deficient  in 
"  some  of  the  particulars,  or  symptoms,  which  are  nccc&saiy 
[ '^  for  confirming  the  fact,  of  a  fcEtus  being  nourished  in  a  cavi^, 
F'^and  by  vessels  intended  for  other  purposes,  and  distinct  from 
[  ^  the  uterine  system;  and  at  the  same  time  the  case  was  capable 
[•*  of  being  explained  in  a  more  rational  way.*' 
L  Dr«  Merriman  examines,  with  much  acumen,  several  cases 
t^hich  have  been  considered  by  their  authors  as  extra-uterine; 
liuid  shows,  with  great  force  of  probability,  that  they  have  arisen 
L/rom  a  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  consequent  to  that 
Lalttred  position  which  he  has  denominated  retroversion.  We 
are  able  to  add  to  the  catalogue  a  well  marked  history,  where 
^the  fcetus  escaped  from  the  tube,  passed  by  the  medium  of  ul- 
Lceration  into  die  rectum,  and  was  expelled,  peranum;  and 
I  where  the  uterus  had  also  taken  the  position  which  is  coosidcr- 
I  cd  to  give  rise  to  such  ca:*es.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  GifTard  ihc 
[surgeon,  and  was  published  in  1730,  in  die  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
1 56.  p.  435. 

[  *'  I  was  sent  for  about  the  middle  of  August,"  says  Mr. 
I  Giffard,  "to  a  woman  who  then  judged  herself  to  be  between 
^^^  three  and  four  mouths  gone  with  child:  she  had  all  the  symp- 
I  *^  toms  preceding  a  miscarriage,  and  upon  touching  I  fouud  the 
L  "  OS  tj7ic(e  somewhat  dilated  and  spread,  and  from  whence  I 
^^' concluded  miscarriage  Mould  ensue;  but  I  was  same  time 
"  after  informed,  thai  although  she  before  believed  that  she  had 
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"miscarried,  that  she  now  thought  herself  quick;  as  feeling 
"  somewhat  to  move  within  her,  agreeable  to  what  she  had  per- 
'*  ceived  after  former  quickenings.  Thus  it  y>as5ed  on  for  about 
"six  or  seven  weeks;  in  which  time  she  grew  much  bigger, 
**anU  the  motion  more  perceptible;  bo  that  there  remained  no 
"doubt  of  her  being  with  child.  On  the  third  of  October  she 
"was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  her  belly  and  back;  which 
"daily  increasing,  I  saw  heron  the  sixth,  and  found  her  !a- 
*'  bouring  under  very  great  pains,  and  other  complaints  like 
"those  preceding  miscarriage  or  deliver)'.  To  be  better  saiis- 
"ficd,  I  passed  up  two  fingers  into  the  vagina,  to  examine  by 
"the  touch,  whether  the  os  f/nca- began  to  open.   I  there  felt 
"«  hrge  and  tinusuaijubiess  and  tension^  which  I  then  judged 
♦*  to  be  the  body  of  the  uterus  sunk  low  in  the  vagina^  and  much 
**^  distending  jf,  and  extending  backwards^  and  pressing-  against 
*^  the  rectum^  so   that  the  excrements  could  not  pass^  neither 
**  could  »he^  from  its  pressure  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ^  freely 
**^  make  water,  I  could  not  find  the  os  tinca^  although  I  very 
**  carefully  examined;  -wherefore  I  then  judged  that  the  fundus 
*-^ttteri  must  have  receded  from  its  natural  positioUy  and  be  bent 
^backward  toward  the  rectum:  in  ruhich   opinion  Itvos  the 
"  more  strengthenedy  from  the  fulness  I  had  observed  stretching 
"  backward;  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  os  lincae  mwtt  be 
**  very  forward:  xohcrefore  I  endeavoured  to  pass  ntyfngers 
**  between  the  os  pubis  and  the  fulness  which  pressed  against  the 
**  upper  edge  of  the  said  bone*  This  with  some  d'tffculty  I  effect' 
"rt/,  and  at  lengthy  about  ttvo  or  three  inches  above  the  said 
^*  bone^  I  felt  Mf*  OS  tincae  with  the  ends  of  m^f  fingers.  The 
'*■  cause  of  this  situation  will  more  clearly  appear  in  the  pursuit 
•*  of  this  account.  I  ordered  her  anodyne  and  quieting  medicines 
"to  relieve  her  pain,  which  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  every 
"twelve  hours;  and  sometimes  clysters.  Thus  matters  continu- 
"cd  to  the  20th  of  the  said  month,  only  that  for  some  days 
"  before,  a  water  tinged  with  blood  came  away,  as  she  imagin- 
"ed,  through  the  anuis. 

"  On  the  20th  her  husband  came  to  mc,  with  an  account  thai 
*•  the  midwife  had  brought  away  a  fcctus,  but  could  not  com- 
"  plete  her  business.  The  midwife  informed  me  that  a  fstus 
■   **  was  protruded  through  the  anus;  and  to  confirm  it,  desired 
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"  me  to  examine^  which  1  did,  and  found  Uticfurus  umbilicafis 

'*  hanging  out  about  three  inches  beyond  the  anus,  and  passing 
"up  ihrouyli  the  same.  I  passed  my  fingers  by  the  string  into 
**  the  anus^  where  1  found,  about  three  iuches  up,  an  opening 
"as  1  ihcn  judged,  into  the  uterus,  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
"ends  of  three  or  four  fingers,  and  theyi^ni*  passing  into  it; 
"  from  whence  I  was  assured  that  the  fceius  came  out  that  way* 
"  The  septum  between  the  anus  and  vagina  wa«  entirely  whole. 
"  From  these  appearances  I  dicn  concluded  that  a  mortification 
must  ha%'e  l>i.'gun  in  the  uterus;  and,  from  its  contiguity,  bceu 
t*^  communicated  to  the  rectum;  so  that  nature,  endeavouring  to 
>**  expel  what  was  contained,  and  forcing  it  against  this  part  al- 
**•  ready  mortiRed,  produced  this  opening,  and  the  protrusion  of 
[^  the  foetus  through  it  into  the  rectum. 

"  There  was  a  large  discharge  of  grumous  blood  and  other 
,**  substances  through  the  anus,  which  continued  until  the  26th, 
^**  when  the  woman  died.  The  fcetus  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
**  but  wasted  from  its  being  some  time  dead." 

Mr.  Nourse^  then  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  Bartholomew 
Hospital,  examined  the  body,  and  has  given  an  explicit  dis- 
section, with  drawings  of  the  morbid  p;u*t9. 

The  va^inoy  uteruSy  iigamenta  rotunda^  leji  ovarium^  fai- 
\Jppian  tuhcy  and  iigamenttwt  latum  on  that  side,  together  with 
the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  vessels  of  the  same  side,  were 
in  a  natural  state.  Yhc  fallopian  tuhv  on  the  right  side,  being 
traced  from  t\\t  fundus  uteri  almost  to  the  morsua  diabolic  was 
found  confusedly  uniting  with,  and  opening  into  the  sacadus^ 
hereafter  to  be  described.  The  ovarium  on  this  side,  with  the 
itgamentum  latum^  was  dilated  into  a  large  sacculus^  of  an 
irregular  form,  extending  behind  the  uterus^  to  the  posterior 
parictes  of  which  it  adhered,  and  passing  on  toward  the  lcit« 
was  connected  to  that  part  of  the  colon  that  tcrminatea  in  the 
rectum^  and  to  the  rettum  itaclf 

In  all  its  circumstances  this  case  has  considerable  precision; 
the  exact  nature  of  it  is  verified  by  dissection,  and  the  annex- 


*  In  this  tacaifus  wu  contained  the  feet  its,  and  on  the  tliascctton  were 
found  in  it  thepUcrnta  and  several  lacerated  roembranes;  and  Ironi  it  there 
wa»  a  lartpr  opening  into  the  nctum. 
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ed  plate,  in  the  volume  referred  to,  renders  the  whole  history 
very  clear. 

We  cannot  close  our  view  of  this  valuable  "  Dissertation" 
better,  perhaps,  than  by  quoting  from  it  the  pmctical  reitinrlcs 
which  the  author  makes  on  the  management  of  those  here- 
tofore mysterious  and  mistaken  cases. 

'*  Dr.  Hall,  in  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  Csesarcan  opera- 
"  tion^  considering  all  those  caaes  as  extra-uterine,  recom- 
"  mends  to  cut  through  the  back  part  of  the  vagina,  and  to 
^*  bring  the  child  through  the  os  externum;  and  the  same  ope- 
**  ration  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Dr. 
**  Kelly-  There  is  a  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Hall,  which  happened 
**  to  M.  Lauverjat,  in  which  the  child  was  extracted  by  an 
**  incision  into  the  uterus  by  the  vagina.  There  is  a  great  want 
•*  of  accuracy  in  describing  the  situation  of  the  womb;  but  I 
"  can  only  conceive  of  it,  that  it  was  in  a  retrovertcd  states 
*^  and  that  the  incision  was  made  through  the  ]K>sterior  part  of 
"  the  vagina  into  the  uterus.  Unless  this  were  the  position,  I 
*-*  see  no  reason  that  there  could  be  for  operating  at  all.  Une 
**  femnie  enceinte  pour  la  premiere  fois,  ct  parvcnuc  au  rao- 
**  mertd'accoucher,  eprouvoitdes  douleurs  si  vives,  que  Lau- 
**  verjat  voulut  s'assurer  de  I'etat  des  choses.  II  fut  surprls  de 
**  trouver  la  vulve  occupee  par  un  corps  qui  la  remplissoit,  ct 
'*  la  depassoii,  et  qui  cedoit  a  Pimpulsion  des  doigts,  exceptc 
**  daus  le  tems  des  douleurs.  En  parcounmt  cecte  tumeur,  il 
"  nc  irouva  a  ta  circonfercnce  qu'un  cul-dc-sac  de  demipouce 
"  de  profondeur,  sans  overture,  qui  peut  permettre  la  sortie  dc 
^^  Teofant.  Des  conferes  mandes  pour  ce  cas  extraordinaire, 
*^  voulurent  voir  aussi  comment  Ics  choses  sc  passoient.  lis 
'*  trouverent  sur  la  tumeur,  une  dechireure  qui  interessoit 
"  q'une  partie  dc  I'epaisseur  dc  ses  parois.  Cette  dechireure 
**  leur  parut  Ic  lieu,  ou  il  falloit  inciser.  L*operation  faite,  le 
^^  doigt  enira  dans  la  poche  dans  laquelle  Pcnfant  etoit  con- 
"  lenu.  II  sortit  beaucoup  dV;iu  bourbeuse.  L'enfant  se  pre- 
"  senta  et  franchit  I'ouvcrture,  qui  venoit  d'etre  pratiquee,  et 
"  a  laquelle  il  se  fit  une  petite  dilaceration  du  cote  di'oJt. 
*^  Lauverjat  ayant  porte  la  main  dans  ta  poche,  ne  trouva 
**  aucune  trace  dc  col  ni  d'orifice.  Du  rcstc  il  ne  survint  point 
^  d'accident)  et  les  ecoulmens  se  ftrent  a  travers  Touvcrture, 
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'*  qui  se  fcrma  par  degr^s.  Deux  mois  apres,  Ic  col  et  I'orifice 

^^  de  la  matricc  etoient  dans  leur  etat  naturel.   (Sabatier  de  la^ 

I  "  Medicine  Operatoire^  torn.  i.  p.  816.)    The  e\'ent  of  this  case  * 

*^  would,  doubtless,  under  some  circumstances,  justify  an  ope- 

"raiion;  but  considering  the  possibility,  not  to  «ay  probability, 

I  "  of  all   such  cases  being  retroversions  of  the   uterus,  and 

'  "  having  the  knowledge  of  two  which  terminated  so  favoura* 

"  bly  from  the  sole  efforts  of  nature,  as   Mrs.  Walker  and 

'*  Mrs.  F s,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  recommend  an  ope- 

*^  ration,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  pains^  and 
"  while  the  strength,  habit  of  body,  and  general  health  of  the 
*^  patient  are  uninjured.  So  long  as  these  circumstances  re- 
*^  main  propitious,  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  that  the 
**  pains  alone  may  be  able  to  rectify  what  is  amiss,  and  to 
•*  effect  the  delivery  per  vias  naturales.  The  observation  of 
"  Cicero,  Natura  solertiam^  nuUa  ara^  nulla  maniu^  nemo  opifex 
^^  conse^ui  potest  imitando^  shoM^  zs  far  as  possible,  be  our 
*'  guide  in  the  practice  of  midwifery;  in  which  we  find  thai 
"  women  are  seldom  injured  by  a  long  continuance  of  labour 
*'  pains,  provided  their  spirits  are  not  hurried,  nor  their  blood 
*'  inflamed,  by  injudicious  attempts  to  give  assistance,  and  by 
*^  the  improper  use  of  corditds  and  stimulants. 

♦*  If,  however,  nature  gives  up  the  point,  if  it  is  found  that 
"  the  pains  are  unequal  to  the  ta^k  of  restoring  the  uterus  to 
•'  Its  place,  and  accomplishing  the  delivery  of  the  woman,  it 
*^  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  more  to  the  ad- 
**  vantage  of  the  patient,  that  such  an  operation  should  be  pcr- 
**  formed,  and  that  she  should  bv  this  means  be  released  from 
'**■  her  burthen,  than  that  she  should  continue  in  the  deplorable 
•*  condition,  which  attends  the  slow  process  of  discharging 
'*  afcetus  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  vagina  or  rcc- 
**  tum;  in  which  process  there  must  always  be  great  pain  and 
**  suffering  for  many  months;  and  in  which,  though  several 
**  women  have  passed  happily  through  it,  yet  others  hare 
"  perished  miserablvi  exhausted  with  pain  and  debility- 

"  A  justification  of  such  an  operation  may  doubtless  be 
♦*  found,  and  perhaps  it  may,  in  some  rare  instances,  be  ad- 
**  visuble;  but  we  know,  from  woful  experience,  that  incl- 
^*-  sions  into  the  uterus  have  been  so  very  generally  fatal,  (lo 
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*■*•  this  country  in  particular)  that  the  experiment  ought  never 
*-^  to  be  tried,  while  an)'  reasonable  expectation  can  be  indulged 
**  of  saving  the  patient  by  any  other  means," 


Observations  on  some  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  (he  Rectum 
and  Anus^  particularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum^  the  Hemor- 
rhoidal Excrescence^  and  the  Fistida  in  Ano»  By  Thomas 
Cope/and^  Feliorv  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary^  Bvo,  Lon- 
donylSi0.pp,  100.  Catloio, 

From  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  November  1810. 

Mr.  Copeland  opens  this  very  interesting  subject  on  the 
Art  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  with  a  sensible  and  modest  pre- 
face, introducing  the  observations  in  an  order  perspicuous  and 
methodical,  without  calling  away  the  attention  by  any  induce- 
ment from  the  valuable  information  given  in  the  whole  of  this 
work.  The  contents  are  useful,  true  and  important.  They  will 
furnish  the  practitioner  with  such  arguments  for  treating  tlie 
disease,  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  the  object,  that  the  impres- 

tsion  derived  from  it  must  give  a  strong  confidence  in  practice 
to  him  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  study,  digest,  and  embrace 
it.  Whatever  is  advanced  by  Mr,  Copeland,  the  reader  will 
_  find  supported  by  other  authors;  and  whatever  is  opposed, 
■  ivill  be  seen  to  be  a  difference  in  opinion,  by  which  the  reader 
has  the  choice  of  forming  his  own  judgment*  The  selections 
are  arranged  in  the  very  manner  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  ancivnt  writers,  either  to  corroborate  the  author^s  own 
sentiment,  or  to  show  his  variation  from  their  text.  We  hail 
the  time,  and  congratulate  surgeons  upon  the  event,  that  in 
this  pamphlet  we  see  not  only  ancient,  but  living  authors, 
quoted  with  all  becoming  respect;  we  ace  also  in  this  work  the 
scholar  of  industry,  to  whom  the  languages  of  the  different 
authors  he  has  referred  to  are  open  to  his  research. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  divided  this  important  work  into  sec- 
tions. The  first  of  which  is,  **  Observations  en  the  Stricture 
of  the  Rectum" 

The  rectum  is  here  considered  by  Mr,  Copeland,  like  any 
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other  partf  subject  to  the  coosequences  of  inflammatioo,  and 
the  case  aggravated  from  the  actioD  which  that  iote^une  is 
every  day  compelled  to  perform  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fa?ce«. 
He  supposes  that  obstinate  cases  of  Ileus,  and  other  chronic 
bowel  complaints  which  resist  treatment,  have  their  origin  in 
organic  obstruction  of  the  canal  of  the  large  intestines.  He 
cites,  ID  confirmation  of  this,  authorities  of  the  highest  fame. 
He  proceeds  to  state  that  strictures  are  not  usually  detected 
early  in  these  complaints,  and  frcquendy  not  discovered  till 
after  death:  hence,  they  have  been  deemed  to  be  fatal,  thoagfa 
the  fatality  was  in  the  want  of  discovering  them.  After  Mr- 
Copeland  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  most 
ancient  authors,  and  after  he  has  paid  that  high  tribute  to 
Ruysch  which  we  forbear  to  quote,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us 
of  that  of  the  modems.  Dr.  Sheruin  and  Dessault  are  in- 
titlcd  to  high  notice  for  what  they  have  imparted  on  this  sab- 
Lject.  And  when  he  has  thus  disposed  of  the  authors  to  whom 
^he  has  referred,  he  concludes  with  this  summary. 

'^  But  though  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this  disease  are 
sometimes  quickly  carried  off  with  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  ileus,  this  is  not  the  most  usual  form  of  the  complaint,  for 
it  commonly  assumes  a  more  chronic  character.  It  attacks 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  almost  all  ages;  but  is  most  corn- 
ion  about  the  middle  age,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  my  eaperi- 
^€nce  goes,  that  women  arc  more  frequently  affected  than  roeo,* 
The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  an  habitual  costivencss; 
but  this  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence,  and  produced  in  so 
many  ways,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cause  should  be 
sought  for  in  an  organic  affection  of  the  rectum;  mild  purga» 
tivcs  are  resorted  to,  and  the  symptom  being  relieved,  the 
cause  is  no  longer  sought  after. 


•  The  caftcft  which  Mons-  Dopwcijfn'.x  relates  in  DessuuU^ft  Journal,  arc 
principally  ttnmeii,  and  itic  mo^t  aged  is  unly  li)rl}-kix  years  old.  Mr 
White,  in  a  puper  in  the  Lundoii  Medical  and  IMiyaici^l  Journal,  Ucu  28^9, 
icniarks,  lltal  ihia  Uisciuc  is  most  commun  ai  the  decline  of  life:  bui  hit 
uwn  experience  di^ea  iHit  bt^i^r  him  nat  in  the  Kssiuliun,  for  of  ci^^lit  r^aea 
which  he  ^ivd»»  s\x  ai^  wider  tidy  ycurs  of  age.  Mr.  White  uoiiiidera  ihe 
disease  an  nercsAarily  fatal,  but  he  doc*  not  Kcm  to  bara  heard  of  Mofta 
•DcHsauU'*  ]»apcr. 
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**  When  this  has  subsisted  for  some  time  the  patient  com- 
plains of  what  is  called  piles,  and  what  is  often  really  so,  as  a 
consequence  of  obstructed  circulation  in  the  pnrts.  The  re- 
medies usually  given  in  such  cases  urc  applied,  sometimes 
with  relief,  but  more  frequently  otherwise;  and  then  the  good 
old  maxim  of  the  inexpediency  of  curing  piles,  perhaps  rescues 
the  practitioner  from  the  discredit  of  ffitling  to  relieve  his 
patient.  The  piK's  are  sometimes  removed  by  ligature,  or  cx- 
cihion^  and  this  gives  a  temporarv  abatement  of  the  most  pain- 
ful symptoms,  while  the  cause  ot  the  disease  is  still  unknown* 

^*-  In  a  short  time,  as  the  gut  continues  to  decrease  in  diame- 
ter, the  oflbris  to  expel  the  fitces  become  more  violent,  and  the 
consequent  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid.  The  stools, 
which  have  been  long  evacuated  with  difficulty,  become  con- 
tracted in  size,  appearing  like  earth-worms  in  their  form,  or 
small  pellets.  In  this  stage  it  is  sometimes,  in  the  male,  mis- 
taken for  enlarged  prostate  gUnd,  but  if  the  finger  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  the  gut  will  be  found  either  obstructed 
with  small  tubcrclcb;*  or  intersected  with  membranous  fila- 
ments;! or  else  the  introduction  of  the  finger  will  be  opposed 
by  a  hard  ring  of  a  carlilaginuus  feel,  composed  of  the  dis- 
eased inner  membrane  of  the  intestine,^  instead  of  that  re- 
gular tumor  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  rectum,  which  is 
formed  by  an  enlargement  of  ihc  prostate  gland.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  fxces  become  more  fluid,  and  there  is  u 
thin  sanious  discharge  from  the  anus,  accompanied  with  te- 
nesmus; not  however  the  painful  tenesmus  of  dy&cntery,^ 
but  with  less  distress  and  leas  irritation  of  the  parts  than  in 
chat  disease. 

**  During  this  time  the  constitution  suffers  so  litUc,  that  the 
pnticnt  might  be  supposed,  from  appearance,  to  enjoy  lull 
health.  But  the  ravages  of  the  disease  now  begin  to  be  felt  in 
their  eflfect  on  the  general  habit.    Frequent  eructations  of  air 


*  Densaiilt  loc.  cUat. 

-|  Bnn«tus  loc  citac.   Ca^e  5  in  thii>  bcjok. 

I  Mnt-Kugiiii  aitiiulu  quasi  qutidam  con^^iringi  vidercturdi^itui,  loc.  citatn. 
Adeo  itiiluiaium  tii  anceps  hxrercm  sm  camosum  un  cmrtilftginosiim  F*^9ri 
dicenilum-  Kuytch,  t.  iv.  obs.  95. 

$  ^tierwin. 

Vol.  I.  2  Y 
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coofined  in  the  inccfttioes,  added  to  the  other  sjcnptom^  tor- 
Bicnt  the  patient,  and  rmder  hia  life  miserable.  This  symptom 
^ia  BO  constant,  that  if  it  did  not  occur  also  in  afTections  of  the 
[kidntrya  and  other  complaints,  it  might  be  regarded  as  pathog- 
.nnmonic;  but  I  think  it  prevails  to  a  greater  degree  in  this 
^an  many  other  disease. 

**  At  ihis  period  abscvsses  ver>'  frequendy  form  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  anus,  and  sometimes  break  into  the  vagina  in 
the  female,  and  the  faeces  are  discharged  through  the  6stuloua 
orifice.  In  the  male,  an  adhesion  takes  place  with  the  bladder, 
and  the  abscess*  discharges  itself  with  the  urine,  and  some- 
times fxces  and  wind  are  voided  by  the  urethra.  But  more 
frequently  the  matter  makes  its  way  through  the  nates,  as  in 
cases  of  common  6stula,  for  which  disease  it  is  not  tmfre- 
quentlv  treated. 

^^  The  patient  often  continues  a  long  time  in  this  distressing 
situation,  for  none  of  the  vital  organs  are  affected,  till,  at  last, 
worn  out  with  the  pain  and  the  discharge,  or  perhaps  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  rectum,  he  yields  to  his  fate*  This  is  usuallv 
the  progress  and  issue  of  the  disease,  when  It  is  not  early  dis> 
covered,  and  I  must  confess  also,  sometimes  the  termination 
when  it  isi  thnt  is,  tvhen  the  parts  are  attacked  with  cancerous 
tilceration.  But  I  believe  that,  when  the  cause  of  the  complaint 
IS  ascertained  in  its  early  stage,  the  resources  of  the  healing 
art  arc  sufficient  very  materially  to  relieve,  and  often  to  cure 
at  altogether;  subject,  however,  like  strictures  in  the  urethra, 
to  the  necessity  of  now  and  then  passing  a  bougie  for  a  con* 
sidcrablc  time  after  tlie  symptoms  arc  removed. 

"  I  The  rapid  progress  of  disease,  from  a  very  trivial  ori- 
gin, in  parts  subject  to  continual  motion,  is  verj'  remarkable, 
in  many  instances,  besides  that  one  under  consideration;  for 
this  reason,  a  simple  wound  near  the  organs  of  deglutinoo  is 

*  Petit  CEuvres  Fustbuni.  torn.  ii.  p.  93,  tlte  contrary  also  occaatoaallv 
tftkcs  place,  and  urinan  calculi  are  voided  by  the  rectuiO'  Sec  Paulus 
Jipineta,  and  Mcnmirti  of  thi:  Medical  Socicly,  vol  Hi.  496,  542- 

\  See  stinic  vcr>  imporUint  obucr\ation&  on  this  subject  in  Mons  DaviOTi 
Memoir  on  ilie  EHertsof  Motiou  and  Rest,  truiuUtedby  Jiutamond.  AUti« 
Mons<  fiazille  sur  leu  LfTtrld  des  cuiitrr  Coups  en  divert  parties  du  Carp» 
Prix  dep'Academic  dc  CLurur^c,  torn.  ir.  quarto 
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90  difficult  to  heal;  for  this  re^on  perhaps  tt  is  that  pulnnonnn^ 
consumpticMD  is  so  fata!  a  compUint^  for  the  parts  being  neces- 
sarily in  constant  mution,  have  not  the  opportunity  atiforiJcd 
them  of  recovering  from  an  attack  of  diaeasc." 

The  second  Section  is,  "  On  the  Causes  and  different  Kindt 
9f  Strictures  of  the  RectumJ*^ 

In  the  treatment  of  this,  as  in  the  former  section,  he  refers 
back  into  the  researches  of  the  ancients;  establishes  his  foun- 
dation upon  this  classic  ground,  and  adroitly  concludes  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  First,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  meet  with  no  descrip* 
tion  of  th^  disease,  in  any  author  that  1  can  Bud,  before  the 
time  of  .Wiseman;  and  ihc  accuracy  of  the  ancient  writers  of 
Burgery,  id  their  histor)*  of  diseases,  is  universally  allowed) 
whatever  may  he  said  of  some  of  their  modes  of  cure.  It  may 
therefore,  I  tliink,  be  fairly  inferred,  thiit  cillier  the  complaint 
did  not  occur  so  frequently  formerly,  or  that  it  was  overlooked 
by  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  suiFercd  scarce  any  thing 
which  related  to  diseases  altogether  to  escape  thtm»  The  case 
in  Wiseman,  indeed,  was  the  conscqurnce  of  the  operation  for 
the  fistula  in  ano,  as  it  was  then  performed;  but,  I  believe,  he 
%ras  the  first  who  has  described  any  species  of  the  disease, 
and  he  treated  it  in  a  way  that  was  well  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion  of  his  successors,  if  they  had  sulficiently  considered  it: 
hut  I  shall  say  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  the  trcauncnt  of 
the  disease. 

**  Soon  after  Wiseman,  as  I  have  related,  many  authors 
have  described  the  disease,  and  they  all  concur  in  considering 
it  as  inevitably  fiit;d,  until  Mons.  Petit*  gives  u  hint,  thai 
when  it  was  a  venerrnl  symptom,  it  was  curable,  by  the  usual 
remedies  for  that  diseuse;  but  that  in  oclicM'  cases  he  had  never 
seen  11  relieved. 

*•'•  Dessault  saw  it  so  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
symptoms,  decidedly  venereal,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  put  his  patienth  under  a  course  of  mercury,  and  with  a  suc- 
ccaa  that  fully  warrants  us  in  considering  it  as,  very  frequently, 
a  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease,  lie  did  not,  however,  truvt 

*  Looo  Citiitn. 
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lolctv  to  the  effects  of  thi«  rcrocdf  for  a  ciirv,  for  he  saw  tltat 
I  the  particular  functions  and  morbid  alteration  of  the  part,  ns- 
jquirecln  particular  local  ircaimcnt,  intlcpentlcnt  of  tht  mcdi- 
,  cine  which  was  lo  cure  iht  constitutional  cliscue.  He  there- 
fore, (luring  the  exhibition  of  uicrcury,  every  day  introduced 
into  the  rectum  tents  imbiK-d  with  some  ointment,  of  a  greater 
or  leas  size,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  tht 
cireumMances  of  the  case,  and  by  this  combined  local  and  con- 
stitutional treatment  generally  cured  his  patient. 

*^  Mon«.  DcssauU  docs  not  seem,  indeed,  to  consider  the  lent 
of  90  much  importance  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
medicaments.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  he  relieved  his  pa- 
tients of  n  disease,  which,  till  tlien,  was  generally  considered  as 
a  fatal  one. 

"  It  should  he  remarked,  that  he  ascribes  the  complaint  lo 
many  other  causw,  besides  the  venereal  disease,  as  to  rhtu- 
tnatism,  to  gout,  to  cutaneous  complaiacs;  but  iioiwithsianding 
this,  he  gave  mercur)-,  and  mercury-  relieved  them-  Kiche- 
rand*  also,  in  his  Nosographie  Chirurgicale,  considers  the 
stricture  of  the  rectum  as  sometimes  arising  from  the  venereal 
disease. 

"  If  the  relief  of  a  complaint  by  mercury  (added  to  the  use 
of  the  tent  or  bougie^)  which  is  often  accumiianied  by  k«s 
equivocal  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  which  has 
been  considered  as  constantly  fatid,  be  not  thought  sufhciencto 
establish  its  syphilitic  origin  and  nature,  this  opinion  nvay, 
perhaps,  derive  some  additional  strength,  when  we  reflect  how 
often  the  neighbouring  parts  arc  attacked  with  complaints,  of 
which  no  practitioner  doubUi  the  venereal  origin. 

*'  The  condylomatous  excrescences,  which  we  see  cvcrj^  day 
surrounding  the  anus;  the  large  rhag;ides  in  these  parts,  though 
not  so  frequent  a  disease,  are  known  to  be  vencrcaL  And 
these,  also,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  remcd),  require  a 
local  treatment  adapted  to  their  nature,  as  well  as  the  stricture 

•  Le  rclrccissement  de  rcxtremite  infenenre  Ju  rectum  est  qtielciucfois 
un  vice  rff  cottfnrm&tiont  mftis  plus  snuvent  I'eH'et  dc  I'cpftift'^iftHmcnt  vcne- 
riunnc  tie  »e»  par(*i»,  de  tou!»  les  symptomn  Jc  PaffectJon  »yiitiiliii^](ie  it  n*ei 
est  point  de  plus  ^sve.  Noso^aphie  Chirurgicale,  P»i*iii,  1U08»  iom>  Ci 
p.  418. 
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Kof  the  rectum.  Evcd  the  Bstula  in  ano  \%  sometimes  the  con- 
■.sequence  of  the  venereal  infection,*  us  has  been  remarked  by 

■  Mr.  Pon  and  Lf  Drnn. 

■  ^'  After  all,  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  assert,  thac  it 

■  is  always,  or  even  most  frequently,  a  symptom  of  the  venereal 
w  disease.  If  it  is  met  with  in  combinrition  with  other  syphilitic 

■  complaints,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  using 

■  mercury.  And  if  it  is  relieved,  in  such  cases,  by  mercury, 
I  addc<l  to  ihr  use  of  the  bougie  or  tent,  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
B    to  employ,  and  to  expect  benefit  from,  the  same  means  in  other 

cases,  where  it  may  be  the  solitary  symptom,  and  where  we 

L^H  di^sappointed  in  our  methods  of  cure." 

^^^P7fc  Treatment  of  the  Stricture  of  the  Rectum^  is  the  subject 
of  the  third  Section. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  (says  Mr,  Copelaud)  that 
be  who  knows  a  disease  cannot  be  much  at  a  loss  how  to  treat 
F  it;  and  although  this  may  not  be  true,  perhaps,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  I  believe  no  one  will  dispute,  that  the  art  of  curing 
diseases  advances,  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  our  pathological  knowledge."  From  this  commencement  in 
ihe  treatment,  Mr.  C.  proceeds,  grounding  all  his  observations 
and  practical  science  on  the  comparative  treatment  of  former 
authors,  and  their  elucidations  of  the  disease.  After  having 
advanced  thus  progressively,  in  slating  what  has  been  done  by 
others,  and  weighing  in  his  own  judgment  what  the  result 
upon  the  whole  should  be,  he  closes  the  subject  with  the  fol- 
lowing  aphorisms,  and  thus  concludes  the  third  section. 

'*  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  shortly 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of 
the  disease  and  its  treatment. 

*'  First,  That  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  by  no  means  so  un- 
common a  disease  as  is  usually  imagined,  and  that  itl^M^been 
hitherto  generally  considf-red  as  necessarily  fatal,  because  it 
has  been  discovered  only  in  the  last  stages,  or  by  dissection 
after  death.f 

•  Pott's  Works,  by  Earlc,  vol.  Ui.  p.  87.  Lc  Uran,  Observ.  de  Chirurg 
torn,  ii  obfi   84. 

\  See  inrae  obftervatioiu  on  the  diseased  appearanres  of  the  rectum,  by 
Dr  B&illie-  Morbid  Anatomy,  page  IIL 
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**  Secondly,  That  many  of  those  obstinate  catcs  of  coMti^ 
pnted  bowrb,  which  are  of  long  dnration,  arise  fronri  an  or^ 

g.tnic  ob5iruciion  to  the  passage  of  the  fsccs,  and  i' 
di^truction  is  most  frequently  so  situated  as  to  be  wii 
reach  of  9urg;ica]  aid. 

"  Thirdly,  That  it  is  requisite,  in  such  casfs,  to  examine  ihr 
jintjs  with  the  finger,  or  if  the  symptoms  be  strotigly  marked, 
and  there  he  no  obstruction  within  the  reach  of  the  finger,  to 
examine  it  with  a  rectum  bougie. 

"  Fourthly,  That  the  use  of  internal  medicines  alone  will  be 
unavailing  in  such  cases,  and  that  nothing  without  the  use  of 
the  bougie  affords  any  hope  of  relief  to  the  patient- 

**  Fifthly,  That  the  disease  is  much  less  frequently  of  a  can- 
cerous nature,  than  from  the  description  of  authors  it  mar 
seem  to  he. 

"  Sixthly,  That  it  is  often  combined  with  sytnptotns  of  the 
venereal  disease,  and,  in  such  cases,  is  more  readily  relieved 
by  mercur)*,  added  to  the  use  of  the  bougie,  than  by  any  other 
means. 

**  Seventhly,  That  if  the  disease  is  often  found  in  combi- 
nation with  syphilitic  symptoms,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  it  mar, 
in  some  cases,  also,  be  the  solitary  s}  mptom,  and  that  if  it  re- 
sist the  local  treatment,  and  there  be  reason  to  suspect  venereal 
mischief  in  the  habit,  ii  is  right  to  try  the  eflPeci  of  the  mercury 
at  the  same  time. 

"  Lastly,  That  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  disease,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  true  cancer,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  bougie,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
free  passage  of  the  faeces  has  been  established,  and  to  return  to 
it  whenever  there  be  any  33mptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  the  coin- 
plaint." 

TW^ourth  Section  treats  en  the  Hemorrhoidal  Excreseencf^ 

Mr.  Copcland  very  candidly  states,  that  the  subject  of  this 
sfction  has  been  so  very  accurately  described,  and  distinguished 
from  other  complaints,  which  it  sometimes  resembles,  by  sir 
James  Earle  and  some  others;  and  is  a  disease  so  well  known 
to  surgeons,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  its  nature  and  appearances.  But  he  adds,  that  he  who 
has  no  other  opportiuiity  of  informing  himself  on  this  subject, 
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thao  what  is  afforded  hjm  by  ihc  English  writers,  who  have 
treated  or  touched  on  it,  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  extir- 
pation of  such  excrescences,  either  hv  ligature  or  excision,  is  al- 
ways a  safe  and  successful  operation.  Sir  James  Eaile  has 
powerfully  urged,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Percival  Pott,  the  removal  of  them  by  ligature,  and  his  cases 
were  successful.  And  other  surgeons  have  recommended  exci- 
sion, in  cases  of  which  the  treatment  has  been  also  successful. 
But  Mr.  Copeland  has  found  from  practice,  that  the  operations 
by  ligature  and  excision  in  some  cases  have  proved  fatal.  He  has 
not  relied  upon  his  own  bare  assertion  for  the  verification  of 
these  facts;  but  has  applied  his  knowlt^dge  and  his  reading  to  the 
establishment  of  his  own  opinion  by  that  of  others.  Petit  has 
related  cases,  where  the  plausibility  of  success  a  priori  was  the 
most  promising,  and  where  by  ligature,  the  patients  died. 
From  such  instances,  in  similar  cases,  if  there  be  any  system 
adopted  for  removing  these  obnoxious  and  vexatious  ex- 
crescences without  a  chance  of  incurring  such  unexpected  and 
dangerous  consequences,  certainly  Mr.  Copeland  has  done 
well,  and  given  us  a  lively  instance  of  the  value  of  that  activity 
of  mind,  which  was  thus  awake  to  so  laudable  a  duty.  If  ltga> 
ture  and  excision  be  sometimes  from  an  unforeseen  state  of 
the  constitution  of  a  patient  liable  to  produce  fatal  consequen- 
ces, surely  that  method  which  does  not  expose  a  patient  to  the 
same  danger,  is  and  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  improve- 
menu  And  here  an  opportunity  is  given  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Copeland  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of  that  fire  of  genius 
which,  when  cultivated,  must  give  us  some  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  what  we  expect  from  a  true  surgeon. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  a  just  apprehension  of  the  hazards  that 
are  incurred  both  by  excision  and  ligature  in  these  cases;  and 
points  out  a  middle  course  which  promises  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  both;  in  which  he  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

*'  Among  the  various  modes  of  extirpating  die  tumors, 
which  are  suggested  or  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  who 
has  described  the  disease  and  its  cure  almost  as  well  as  any  oi 
his  successors,  that  of  taking  them  off  (I  suppose  pinching 
them  ofi*,  «^ixi»  aufcrre,)  with  the  fingers,  deserves  to  be  men 
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tioned  as  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  ligature  and  the  ex- 

iaion,  comprchendtngY  id  cases  inhere  it  is  practicable, 
of  the  advauCages  of  each  without  the  dungers  of  cither.  'ITiis 
rude  operation  of  Hippocrates,  (which  he  s;»ys  may  be  done 
without  telling  the  patient  any  thing  of  the  matter,)  or  at  Irast 
the  cBsential  pi  inciplc  *if  it,  namely,  of  producing  soiwe  kind 
of  contusion  at  the  lime  of  removing  the  excrescence,  is  worthy' 
of  consideration.  It  in  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  instinct  of 
animals,  dirccu  them  to  bite  off  the  umbilical  chord,  when 
they  produce  their  young.  The  laceration  which  the  parts  suf- 
fer in  this  natural  operation  prevents  all  hemorrhage  from  the 
chord-  The  life  of  the  young  is  thus  preserved,  until  the  cir- 
culation is  accommodated  to  that  alteration  which  is  necessary 
after  birth,  when  the  foetus  becomes  a  perfect  and  respiring 
animal." 

Among  other  remedies  to  which  Mr.  Co|>el3nd  has  called 
our  attention,  is  the  frequent  injection  of  cold  water  up  the  rec- 
tum, with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  zmc,  is  M 
employed  by  Schmucker.  He  likewise  relies  much  upon  ibe  1 
application  of  bougies  in  this  complaint,  as  practised  by  M(m* 
teggio,  an  eminent  Italian  surgeon. 

Though  the  works  of  Hippocrates  are  open  to  evcrv  sur- 
geon, yet  the  merit  of  bringing  into  notice  a  fact  from  this  fa- 
ther of  the  art,  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Copcland;  a  fact  that  will 
probably  supersede  the  employment  of  exci&ion  or  ligature- 

We  think,  and  it  is  but  hardy  a  presumption,  if  our  author 
had  pointed  out  thai  the  common  forceps,  sharply  deotatcd, 
would  be  the  propercst  instrument  to  embrace  the  6tem  of  the 
hemorrhoid,  so  that  by  the  lacerating  action  of  it,  anv  hemor- 
rhage would  be  prevented,  thai  the  direction  would  have  been 
useful.  And  as  to  ligature,  none  being  mude,  no  consequence 
from  it  could  follow.  The  forceps  should  be  applied  to  bring 
forward  the  hemorrhoid,  and  on  its  division,  all  which  is  left 
>vidun  the  gripe  of  the  forceps  will  be  sufficiently  lacerated  to 
stop  all  herrmohage, 

The  ftfth  section  treau  of  Fistula  in  Ano.  The  author  yciy 
justly  observes  in  a  note,  page  58: 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  disease  of  so  frequent  occurrctti 
shoud  have  excited  so  little  of  the  attention  of  the  iingUah  6ur- 
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gical  writers.  Fewer  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  published, 
and  fewer  remarks  on  the  infortunia  and  the  anomalous  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  during  the  progress  of  the  cure,  than 
almost  any  other  disease.  Except  the  classical  treatise  of  Mr* 
Pott,  who  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  there  has 
hardly  any  thing  appeared  on  this  subject  for  the  last  century." 

The  point  of  this  section  goes  chiefly  to  two  circumstances, 
which  render  the  operation  of  Fistula  in  Ano  more  coipplex 
and  uncertain  in  its  event.  From  the  hemorrhage  which  some- 
times follows;  and  from  the  cause  of  the  disease  sometimes 
being  too  remote  to  be  removed  by  the  operation.  The  hemor- 
rhage has  been  known  to  be  fatal.  The  stricture  in  the  rectum 
with  a  morbid  state  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  gut,  is  far 
from  being  less  frequendy  fatal;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
fistula  becomes  only  a  symptom,  or  consequence  of  the  ori- 
ginal disease. 

Our  author  says,  ^'  the  degree  of  inconvenience,  therefore, 
which  the  fistula  produces,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
more  important  disease,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore the  operation  be  resolved  on,  in  cases  of  this  description. 

And  here  also  Mr.  Copeland  appeals  to  authorities  which 
support  his  well  intentioned  improvement. 

The  latent  sinuses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  complex 
cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  have  not  been  amply  treated  on.  A  de- 
pendence on  the  excellent  direction  of  Mr.  'Pott  has  given  a 
confidence  to  the  operative  surgeon  which  makes  him  blind  to 
any  farther  inquiry;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  opera- 
tion can  do  no  more  than  relieve  the  cause  within  its  scope ; 
and  that  the  operation  is  not  the  less  valuable  from  not  doing 
more  than  what  Mr.  Pott  even  intended  it  should  do. 

The  remaining  section  consists  of  well  narrated  Cases,  il- 
lustrative of  the  author's  observations  on  the  several  diseases 
of  which  he  treats*  In  conclusion,  we  may  venture  to  recom* 
mend  this  work  to  the  profession,  as  containing  the  most  cor- 
rect and  clear  account  of  a  class  of  diseases  often  obscure,  and 
too  frequently  neglected.. 

Vol.  I.  2  Z 
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On  the  use  of  the  Vaccine  Criist  or  Scab. 

E  HAVE  observed,  with  much  concern,  the  difficulties  attefMl- 
ant  on  vftcclnatlon  for  want  of  a  continued  supply  of  the  vaccine 
viruft,  and  then-fore  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  most 
easy  and  effectual  mode  of  communicating  the  rofcctioa  at  ali 
seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  me  of  the  cr^st  or  scab  in  Vaccination* 
When  the  wonderful  discovery-  of  vaccination  was  first  made 
known  by  doctor  Jenncr,  so  desirous  were  physicians  of  pro* 
cecding  M'ith  safety  in  this  untrodden  path,  that  they  gentraliy 
adopted  the  doctor's  directions  in  using  the  limpid  fluid  takcik 
from  the  vesicle,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  areola  was 
formed.  The  danger  of  using  the  purulent  matter  secreted 
round  the  vesicle  in  the  after  stage  of  the  process,  appeared  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  cautious  mode  of  procedure.  But 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  vaccine  virus  in  thus  following 
doctor  Jcnner's  prudent  advice,  operated  as  a'real  discourage- 
ment to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  When  the  season  for  per- 
forming it  arrived,  the  inquiries  for  the  virus  wert  anxiously 
made,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  procure  it  from  a  distance 
before  the  business  could  com'mence.  We  arc  now  happily  re- 
fieved  from  these  embarrassments,  for,  in  the  year  1 802,  James 
Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  surgeon  to  the  vaccine  institution  of  that 
place,  published  an  account  of  his  experience  in  using  the  scab 
in  which  the  vesicle  terminated— and  this  is  justly  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  on  doctor  Jcnner's  t'aloa- 
ble  discovery,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  most  certain  mean  of 
communicating  the  vaccine  virus,  and  one  which  affords  it  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 

The  most  perfect  vesicles  which  go  on  to  the  state  of  crust 
or  scab,  without  any  deviation  from  the  proper  character;  and 
tvhich,  when  they  fall  off  are  somewhat  transparent,  smooth,  of 
a  mahogany  color,  and  rather  britde  than  tenacious  in  their 
tcxtiu-e,  arc  to  be  chosen  to  propagate  the  iafectioa.  Great  care 
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requisite  lo  ascertain  that  it  is  really  the  vaccine  crust  or 
scab  formed  from  the  vesicle,  which  first  falls  off,  as  another 
scab  of  a  different  nature  will  often  quickly  form  on  the  part. 
The  scab  should  be  wrapt  up  in  a  clean  linen  rag  or  white  pa- 
per^  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place.  When  used,  the  margin, 
which  is  of  a  lighter  color,  should  be  removed  with  a  knife; 
and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  dark,  hard,  internal  part  is  to 
be  shaved  ofr,*Vcduced  to  powder  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  mois- 
tened with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  miicing  it  well  to- 
gether and  then  introducing  it  in  the  arm  on  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  leaving  also  a  small  portion  of  the  scab  on  the  scratch- 
ed part.  No  more  of  the  scab  must  be  moistened  at  one  time, 
than  what  is  used,  and  no  greater  portion  should  be  shaved  off 
from  the  scab  than  what  is  wanted  for  the  present  occasion,  as 
it  appears  to  retain  its  strength  better  by  continuing  in  the  un- 
detached  statet  It  is  believed  that  the  livid  vesicle,  and  es* 
pccSally  the  unopened  one,  is  the  most  powerful. 

By  attending  to  the  above  directions  I  have  lately  vaccinated, 
from  different  scabs,  twenty  persoDs  ia  successian,  without  a 
failure,  on  the  first  attempt.  The  frequent  applications  I  have 
received,  for  vaccine  virus,  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  occasion  the  present  attempt  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  this  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  preserving  it  for  use  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  oldest  scab  I  have  ever  used  with 
success  was  one  which  1  had  possessed  for  eleven  months.  Ic 
IS  my  present  practice  to  vaccinate  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  to  use  the  scab  only  for  this  purpose* 

it  does  Dot  appear,  by  the  European  medical  publications, 
that  the  vaccine  scab  is  there  much  employed,  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  so  certain  and  easy  a  mode  of  communi- 
eating  the  infeciiou  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 

SAMUEL  P.  CiRIFFITTS. 
PhiUdclphia.  5d  mo.  9lh,  18lt 
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Account  of  a  Fever  jiuhich  prcvidUd  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Inland  of  Nantucket^  in  1765-4. 

BY  JOSEPH   PAKRISH,  M.  U. 
Havivg  passed  several  days  on  the  island  of  NanMcket  In 
the  summer  of  1805,  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
lanv  inquiries    respecting  the  epidemic  fever  which  swept 
Ihwav  almost  two  thirds  of  the  Indians. 

For  the  information  on  which  the  present  narrative  is  found- 
fed,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Richard  Mitchell  an  ancient 
[fend  ver>'  respectable  friend;  who  was  one  of  the  selectmen 
tt  the  time  of  the  calamity',  aho  to  the  relatives  of  Zaccheus 
[acey  (deceased),  who  obligingly  permitted  me  to  examine 
lis  manuscripts  on  the  subject. 

The  disease  was  a  very  malignant  typhus  or  ship  fever,  sod 
ippears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  following  manner* 

A  snow  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Nantucket,  having  a  number 
(f  passengers  from  Ireland.  The  first  intelligence  of  any  sick 
being  in  the  vessel,  has  brought  by  several  persons  who  came 
from  an  adjacent  island,  and  reported  that  they  saw  two  dead 
bodies  floating  on  the  sea.  The  selectmen  were  alarmed  leal 
they  should  have  the  smallpox  on  board,  and  deputized 
several  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  passed  through  that  disease 
go  and  ascertain  the  fact;  they  returned  with  information 
tat  it  was  yellow  fever. 

The  selectmen  issued  orders  to  the  captain,  to  throw  no 
Imore  of  tlie  dead  overboard,  but  to  bury  them  on  the  shorr, 
md  sent  off  ttpades  and  shovels  for  that  purpose;  and  further 
lirected  that  no  person  from  the  vessel  should  enter  the  town. 
Soon  after  this,  information  was  lodged  that  several  persons 
had  left  the  vessel,  and  together  with  their  baggage  were 
at  the  house  of  Mary  Quinn  an  Irish  woman  who  resided  in 
the  town.  As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  this  intelligence 
was  received,  they  were  not  ordered  off  until  morning.  Whea 
•A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Mary  Quinn  for  that  purpose- 
The  messenger  found  an  Indian  woman  at  the  house  enga- 
ged in  washing  the  clothes  of  the  passengers.  She  resided  in 
one  of  their  villages,  in  the  family  of  the  priest-  In  nine  or 
at  furthest  eleven  dftys^  this  woman  was  seized  with  a  malig- 
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nant  fever  and  died.  The  Indinn  priest  and  all  his  family  took 
it  and  died,  as  well  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
and  thence  it  gradually  extended  its  ravages  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  island;  as  will  appear,  by  an  annexed  statement  of 
cases  takenfrom  the  manuscript  of  Zaccheus  Macey.      , 

The  sick  had  scarcely  any  medical  assifitance:  the  physicians 
declined  attending  among  them.  Richard  Mitchell  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  symptoms. 

Pain  in  the  head,  soon  followed  by  a  yetlownffss  in  the  skin 
and  eyes,  A  few  hours  before  death  the  color  would  change 
to  livid-  The  face  and  eyes,  particularly  of  those  who  died 
with  a  short  illness,  were  sweUcd  in  a  shocking  manner. 
Hemorrhages  from  the  nose  also  occurred.  Few  or  none  re- 
covered that  were  delirious.  Some  appeared  to  die  in  conse- 
quence of  suflfocation  induced  by  tumefaction  about  the 
throat.  In  some  cases  the  disease  proved  fatal  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Some  who  passed  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  recovered. 
Swellings  about  the  neck,  which  terminated  in  suppuration, 
were  favourable  signs:  two  instances  of  this  kind  were  visited 
by  Richard  Mitchell:  the  ulcers  healed  kindly.  Others  who 
survived  the  first  shock  of  the  disease  died  eventually  with 
chronic  complaints. 

Eight  Indians  who  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island  and 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  sick,  remained  free  from  the 
disease.  A  number  more,  pnncipally  boys  and  girls  resided 
in  the  town,  among  the  white  inhabitants,  ihcy  were  generally 
exempted  from  the  calamity,  but  a  few  instances  occurred  of 
their  visiting  their  sick  relatives,  taking  the  disease,  and  dy- 
ing in  the  houses  of  their  masters^ 

But  what  constitutes  a  very  extraordinary  part  of  this 
melancholy  history,  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  whites  were  exempt- 
ed from  the  epidemic,  except  Mary  Quinn,  who  it  is  said,  had 

.      the  disease  but  recovered. 

■  It  commenced  in  the  eighth  month  (August)  1763,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  succeeding  second  month  (February);  in  this 
respect  it  differed  csscnti:illy  from  what  is  commonly  called 

I   the  yellow  fever. 

I        The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  and  chiefly  residing  ic 
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Of  which  had  the  dUeasc         .....         259 

Died 2113 

Recovered  .  .  -  .  .  3$ 
Lived  among  the  sick  and  escaped  the  disease  -  -  34 
Retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island  and 

avoided  all  Intercourse  with  the  sick         -         •         -  8 

Lived  among  the  white  inhabitants  and  escaped  -  -  40 
Absent  at  sea -        -         -       11 

From  the  same  account  it  appears  that  in  1788  the  number 
of  Indians  belonging  to  the  island,  was  reduced  to  five  maloip 
and  thirteen  females*  And  the  writer  vrhose  manuscripu  ex- 
tended as  far  back  as  172:3rt?cor(l9  an  observation,  that  is  wor- 
thy of  remembrance,  via*  he  never  knew  one  of  them  to  be 
deaf,  but  frcqucndy  blind. 


.j£xperim^nts  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bath^  (Bristol^  PenfuJ 

By  JAMES  CUTBUSH. 
ExpcriiBCitt 

1.  Litmus  paper  was  not  sensibly  altered. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  remained  unchanged. 

3.  Muriate  of  barytes  did  not  produce  a  precipitate 

4.  Acetite  of  lead  gave  a  white  precipitate,  which^  on  staad- 

ing,  was  increased. 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver  produced  a  purple  color,  and,  on  stand- 

ing, afforded  a  precipitate  more  or  less  colored. 
6*  Oxy-^ulphate  of  silver  produced  a  precipitate  an^ogoua 

to  experiment  4. 
7-  Solution  of  soap  remained  unaltered. 

8.  Caustic  potash  gave  a  brown  precipitate. 

9.  Caustic  ammonia  produced  the  same  effect. 

10.  Carbonate  of  potash  struck  a  brown  color. 

11.  Nitrate  of  mercury  afforded  the  same  result  as  expt.  4. 

12.  Lime  water  did  not  produce  a  white  precipitate^  after 

standing  some  time. 

13.  Oxalate  of  potash  remained  unaltered. 

14.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda,  ad 
after  the  other,  gave  no  precipitate. 
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&jiT>«rtreeiit 
tSm  Akohol,  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  the  water,  pro- 

duced  no  change. 
16*  Alcohol  of  galls  produced  a  brown  color,  and,  on  stand- 
ing, gave  a  black  precipitate. 
17*  Prussiate  of  lime  produced  a  blue  color. 
18.  Triple  Prussiate  of  potash  aifordcd  the  same  result. 
19«  Succinate  of  ammonia  produced  a  brown  precipitate. 
20*  Muriate  of  lime  was  not  sensibly  affected. 
81.  Solution  of  arsenic  p'roduced  a  light  brown  appearance. 

33.  Nitric  acid  did  not  produce  any  visible  effect. 
D3.  On  exposing  a  portion  of  the  water  to  heat,  in  an  eva* 

porating  dish,  an  ochrous  deposition  was  formed* 

34.  By  separating  the  product  of  expt.  23^  and  adding  aico* 
hoi  of  galls  to  the  filtered  liquor,  no  change  of  color 
ensued. 

25.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  water  was  c^  aporated  to  drj-ness; 
rhe  residue  was  collected  and  weighed;  it  amounted  to 
2.25  gr.;  of  which  75  was  muriate  of  soda.  The  re- 
mainder (1.50  gr.)  was  oxyd  of  iron. 

36*  A  piece  of  polished  silver  immersed  in  the  water  became 
tarnished.  This  effect,  however,  is  not  apparent  ixntil 
after  some  hours. 

The  temperature  was  ascertained  to  be  the  same  aa  other 
spring  water. 

RECAPITULATION'. 

The  first  experiment  indicated  the  nonexisteace  of  nncom' 
bmfd  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  not  in  combination^  will  also  affect  the  color  of  litmus.  The 
second  experiment  proved,  that  no  alkali  nor  alkaline  earth,  if 
present,  was  in  excess.  That  none  of  the  sulphates,  (salts 
formed  with  sulphuric  acid)  were  held  in  solution,  is  inferred 
fi^m  expt.  3.  Muriatic  acid,  however,  was  found  to  be  pre- 
sent, from  the  production  of  muriate  of  lead.  The  fifth  expe- 
riment indicated  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  existed  in  the 
state  of  combination,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  It  may  be 
■  proper  to  remark,  that  the  solutions  of  silver  (the  nitrate  par- 
I  ticolarly)  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by 
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lyOro-suIphurcts;  hui  in  ibis  case,  the  precipitate,  instead  ci 
leing  white,  which  ia  produced  wholly  by  muriatic  acid,  is 
nx'  or  less  of  a  purple  or  blackish  color.  The  precipitate  ia 
■this  instance  is  soluble  to  dilute  nitrous  acid.  Extractive  mat- 
ter has  also  this  effect;  but  its  presence  was  not  dtiected- 

The  sixth  experiment  confirracd  expt.  4th,  in  producing  aa 
.insoluble  muiiate  of  silver. 

The  seventh  experiment  proved  the  nonexistence  of  earthy 

[.salt;  if  it  had  occurred,  a  turbidness  would  have  ensued^  Owing 

to  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the*  soap  (saponule  of  soda.) 

•snd  eardiy  salt.  If  a  metallic  salt,  such  as  a  sulphate  or  mu- 

had  been  present,  a  turbidness  would  have  also  talcn 

>lace.-£xpts.  8,  9  and  10,  showed  the  existence  of  mttallic 

knattcr,  which,  by  the  use  of  other  reagents  was  proved  to  be 

m. 

Experiment  U  confirmed  expt.  4,  by  producing  a  submu- 
rlatc  of  mercury.  Expt.  12  proved,  that  no  carbonic  acid  was 
present;  if  it  had  occurred,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  with 
effervescence  in  any  of  the  acids,  would  have  been  formed. 

Although  none  of  the  earths  were  detected  by  the  reagents 
'l>cforc  mentioned,  yet,  in  order  to  examine  the  water  for  lime 
4md  magnesia,  the  13th  and  I4th  experiments  were  instituted. 
These,  however,  were  unsuccessful. 

Alcohol   produced  no   precipitate,  which  demonstrated, 
igreeably  to  the  observations  of  Mr,  Kirwan,  and  with  the 
other  reagents  employed,  that  none  of  the  sulphates  were  held 
lin  solution. 

Alcohol  of  galls  indicated  the  presence  of  iron.  In  coos^ 
iquence  of  the  peculiar  color  it  produced,  being  analogous  to 
ihc  phenomena  which  take  place  under  similar  circumsLances, 
by  which  the  solvent  of  the  metal  was  inferred,  the  presence 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  the  menstruum  of  the  iron  was 
[proved  to  exist. 

Experiment  17  and  18  confirmed  expt.  16,  by  producing 
the  Prussiate  of  iron;  the  li^thexpt.  also  confirmed  this  con* 
E-cIusion,  by  affording  a  succinate  of  iron. 

The  20th  expt.  proves,  the  nouexistence  of  uncombincd  al- 
fkalii  the  21st  the  presence  of  sulphur,  according  to  WesirumbL^ 
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and  the  S2d,  that  the  substances  present  were  soluble  in  this 
ackl. 

The  23d  expt.  also  proves,  that  the  solvent  of  the  iron  was 
a  volatile,  and  not  a  fixed  one;  for,  on  the  appticaiian  of  heat^ 
the  menstruum  was  carried  off,  and  the  iron  deposited  in  the 
form  of  an  oxyd- 

Experiment  24  also  contirms  this  conclufiion. 

The  25th  expt-  was  instituted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  fixed  ingredients  which  the  water  contained.  Accord- 
ingly, on  evaporating  sixteen  ounces,  a  residue,  consisting 
of  two  and  a  quarter  grains  was  left;  after  separating  the 
saline  matte  *,  the  remaining  one  and  a  half  grains  was  the 
ferruginous  oxyd. 

Experiment  26(hprovc<l  the  presence  of  hepatic  or  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas. 

Considering  these  experiments  and  inferences  as  conclusive, 
as  far  as  they  have  gone,  it  would  follow,  that  this  water  is  a 
chalybeate,  (which  has  heretofore  been  proved,*)  that  the  iron 
IS  dissolved  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  an  alkaline  muriate,  the  muriate  of 
soda. 

iMh,  MwchSMh.  1811. 
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Thoughts  on  Superjktation, 

By  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 

By  superfceiation,  we  understand  in  the  usual  acceptation  •( 
the  term,  a  conception,  or  conceptions  succeeding  to  one  which 
has  already  taken  place,  so  that  the  uterus  contains  at  the  same 
time,  two  or  more  ftrtuses  of  very  different  ages  and  sizes. 
Does  superfcciation,  as  thus  defined,  ever  occur  in  the  human 
species?!  ^^  ^^  ^"cc  very  generally  thought  tluu  it  did  occa* 

•  See  the  experiments  »nd  observstions  of  Dr.  Ru«b,  »ni!  Dr.  dc  Nor- 
mandie:  the  former  in  a  U-eatisc  publisttud  in  1776,  aad  llie  latter  in  the 
American  Fhilosoplucal  Transaction*. 

t  Let  me  be  understood.  1  mean  vbcrc  a  perfectly  natural  organiantion 
of  parts  e»sts.  Whether  successive  imprcgnaiions  can  take  place  in  uumen 
who  hare  a  compiete  double  set  of  genital  organs,  X  will  not  take  upon  myaelf 
to  decide.  This  is  a  distinct  question-  There  are,  however,  some  facta  which 
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sionally  happen,  but  the  imprcvsion  prcvaiWd  at  a  seasorii  when 
[  in  medicine,  a  sort  of  popular  credulity  had  usurped  the  place 
I  of  cautioua  investigation,  and  well  tampered  scepticism. 
I  Discarded  by  the  common  consent  of  physiologists,  for  more 
I  than  half  a  century*,  this  notion  has  of  late  been  revived,  and 
I  has  received  the  support  of  some  few  respectable  writers.  As 
I  having  again  becotrc  the  subject  of  speculation,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  wholly  unworthy  of  a  brief  examination. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  a  belief  in  supcrfcetation  can  hardly  hi 

I  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the    human 

ktconomy,  and  particularly  with  the  changes  which  the  uterioc 

[  system  undergoes  in  consequence  of  pregnancy.  \Ve  know  that 

soon  after  conception,  the   os  tincx,  as  well   as  the   tntema} 

I  apertures  of  the  fallopian  tubes  are  closed  by  a  deposition  of  a 

f  tliick  tenacious  mucus.  But  to  accomplish  still  more  perfectly, 

I  an  end  so  important  to  the  scheme  of  generation  as  the  ocdu- 

\ficn  of  the  uterus,  nature  resorts  to  another  provisiou. 

I       Either  by  the  sprouting  forth  of  minute  blo(»dvesaels,  or  by 

.  the  eflubion  of  a  species  of  lymph,  or  out  of  coagulated  blood,* 

^  membrane  of  some  firmness  of  texture  is  quickly  formed. 

This  membrane,  which  is  called  decidua,  or  caduca,  from  its 

being  shed  at  the    period  of  delivery,   lines   completely  ihe 

uterus,  and  thus  cooperates  with  the  dense   mucus  already  al- 

Jaded  to,  in  obliterating  the  three  openings  into  its  cavity.j 

shnw  that  it  is  not  ulioll}'  improbable.  In  his  Opiisnila  PaUmlnjrira,  Hallerre- 
Ules  the  ckHC  of  a  lady  in  whom  w%^  found,  after  death,  a  double  uteroi  and 
vagina;  and  he  ii  of  opinion,  that  women  thus  fonned,  miRhl  be  H&hie  to  a 
fitibft^uent  cnnccpUon.  Ptirccll  j^ivca  an  acaxmtinthe  Philosophicjil  Tr«n»> 
actions,  of  a  fiimilar  cose,  and  expresses  the  aame  convicUun:  &nd  LnbHiein^ 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Straaburj^h,  tells  us,  in  the  London  MedicaJ  Jonmal, 
that  he  actually  delivered  a  woman  of  two  children,  oi»e  a  month  after  the 
other,  and  waa  able  to  convince  himself,  that  '*  this  was  owing  to  her  havinif 
two  Mlcri,  tue»cli  of  which  there  was  a  distinct  vagina."  AmitlicriiisiAnccof 
a  lusus  naturx  of  this  kind,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pole,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London. 

*  **  The  illustrious  Haller  supposed,  that  this  was  formed  by  naked  vessels 
•hooting  out  from  (Jje  uleiti-*.  Ur.  Hunter  imagined,  that  the  arteries  of  the 
uterus  poured  out  coa^iilable  lymph,  uhich  was  afteru'arits  changed  Into 
decidua.  His  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  attributed  its  ori;;iu  lo  coaguliited 
blood,  which  formed  a  pulpy  substance  oq  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  uteruR.' 
Biiriia's  Midwifery. 

f  Burr.s  on  the  Gr*vJd  UteniJ 
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Such,  too,  is  the  enlargement  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  the 
change  then:b}'  produced  in  the  relative  position  of  its  appen- 
dages, that  a  new  series  of  impediments  arise  to  the  frus- 
tration of  a  second  conception. 

In  this  state  of  the  organ,  it  is  accurately  ascertained,  that 
the  tubes  lie  parallel  to  its  sides,  and  subsequently  in  the  pro- 
gress of  gestation  become  bound  in  the  same  situation,  instead 
of  running  in  a  transverse 'direction  towards  the  ovaries,  with 
their  extremities  loose  and  fluctuating.* 

Were  an  embr^'on,  therefore,  to  be  generated  by  any  ano- 
malous combination  of  circumstances,  the  tubes  could  not  pos- 
sibly embracfe  the  fecundated  vesicle,  and  the  embryon,  of 
course,  must  remain  in  the  ovary,  or  fall  into  the  abdomen, 
constituting  an  exira^uterine  conception. 

Let  us,  however,  withdraw  all  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  enumerated  to  the  passage  of  the  embryon,  and  admit  the 
pnicticaLiliiy  of  its  reachiug  the  uterine  cavity.  What  in  this 
event  would  happen?  Disorganization  fatul  to  each  foetus  must 
ineviubly  ensue. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  uterus  had  prepared,  in  the 
first  instance,  whatever  was  required  for  the  reception,  the 
nourishment,  and  evolution  of  the  foetus.  It  had  originally 
supplied  it  with  a  dccidua,  as  a  medium  of  attachment,  and 
afterwards  with  a  placenta  for  still  more  important  purposes. 
To  the  second  fcetus,  the  same  offices  are  to  be  rendered. 
These  it  could  not  execute,  without  suspending  the  actions 
existing  at  the  time,  and  taking  on  such  as  are  necessiin'  to  the 
fiibricaiion  of  an  additional  decldua  and  placenta. 

That  actions  so  incompatible  cannot  coexist,  strikes  me,  as 
sufficiently  obvious.  Were  the  uterus,  therefore,  to  attempt 
this  new  process,  the  result  would  be,  the  separation  of  the 

•  "  Soon  aftrr  imprcpnalion  lukcs  filacc,  the  cervix  uteri  becomes  emircl)' 
ihiit  by  a  tliick  viscid  fjlulen:  tbe  intenal  cavity  is  aUu  lined  by  tiic  ititernal 
membrane  of  the  ovum,  ubich  auacbc»  luclf  1o  tbc  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  Tundua  nteri.  (1)  Tbc  falloiiiun  tubes  also  become  flaccid,  and  are 
at  ([gravidity  advances,  supposed  (o  be  removed  at  such  a  diitance  that  ihey 
cannot  reacli  the  ovaria  to  receive  or  cortvcy  another  orum  intu  the  Uterus.'* 
Sdinburt^h  Practice  of  Midvkifcry. 

(J)  The  gravid  uterus  undoubtedly  receives  a  membranous  linin(f»  but 
nvt  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described'  Vid.  Burns  on  tbe  Gravid  UieruD. 
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mnm-Mxy  decidua  and  placenta,  occasioning  ao  abortioo,  accom- 
\  yaoicd  wUli  heiDOirfaagy,  which  would  sweep  out  the  whole  of 
^  iu  oonceou. 

I      It  IS  probably,  on  this  account,  that  nienstniatioo  tuuformly 

IccMes  with  the  accc«Mon  of  pregnancy.  I  am  aware,  that  this 

it  a  point  not  altogether  conceded.  The  weight  of  authority  is, 

[  however,  decidedly  against  menstruation  continuing   during 

grstation.  By  all  the  very  recent  writers  it  is  denied.  Those 

who  hold,  or  I  might  rather  say,  did  hold  the  contrary  opinion, 

I  have  mistaken  a  heroorrhagj'  from  the  vagina,  which  some- 

Wtnes  recurs  with  considerable  periodical  regularity,  for  the 

tatamcnial  flux.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under 

Oiy  own  observation,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 

the  discharge  accurately.  In  every  instance,  1  found  it  pure 

coagulable  blood,  having  neither  the   color,  nor   odor,  nor 

any  oUier  uf  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  genuine  menstrual 

fluid. 

By  again  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  pregnant  uterus, 
we  shall  see  that  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia  is  eaactlf 
what  ought  to  be  expected.  The  deciduous  membrane  i« 
framed  while  the  process  of  conception  is  proceeding  in  the 
ovary.  The  vessels  which  had  secreted  the  catamenia  are  now 
, engaged  in  a  new  operation.  They  form  the  membrane,  and 
then  support  it.  While  thus  emploved,  their  secretory  func- 
tion is  suspended.  They  cannot,  at  the  same  period,  perform 
actions  so  incongruous  and  inconsistent.  The  one  must  yield 
to  the  other.  This  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  in  a  largi^  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  obstinate  amenorrhea,  the  mcmbrana 
decidua  exists,  and  that  the  first  symptom  of  the  return  of  the 
discharge  is  the  coming  away  of  the  membrane.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  membranes,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  been 
determined  by  ver\'  competent  judges.* 

\  By  one  less  averse  than  myself  to  speculative  reasonings  in 
l^attcrs  of  science,  a  variety  of  considerations  of  this  Datura» 
wight  be  pressed  against  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  comlM^ 
{ing.  It  could,  I  think,  iu  particular,  be  urged  with  great  plau- 
jAibility,  that  changed  as  is  the  whole  uterine  system  by  ges- 

*  BaiUie.  Bums*  &c. 
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taittoa,  not  only  in  the  mechanical  distribution,  but  also  in  the 
strucLurc  and  functions  of  its  parts,  it  cannot  possibly  assume 
that  peculiar  condition  which  seems  indispensable  to  con- 
ception. Of  all  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
of  cuQCcption,  undoubtedly  requires  the  most  harmoniously 
coocertcd  action  In  the  several  organs  by  which  it  is  com 
mciKcd,  carried  on,  and  consummated.  Derangt^ments  in  an/ 
one  portion  of  this  complex  apparatus  are  confessedly  pro* 
ductive  of  sterility-  So  essential,  indeed,  to  the  generative 
process  in  the  human  species,  is  a  perfect  integrity  in  the 
functions  of  the  uterine  system,  that  by  the  suppression  or  even 
vitiation  of  the  catamcnia,  the  aptitude  to  conception  is  lost  or 
diminished.  But  enough  of  these  speculations.  I  am  content 
to  rest  the  defence  of  the  question  on  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated.  If  they  be  correct,  it  results  that  supcrfoetation  cannot 
take  place  in  the  human  species. 

As,  however,  it  might  not  be  candid  to  close  the  present 
discussion  without  noticing  the  arguments  which  have  beea 
adduced  to  support  the  opposite  views  of  the  subject,  they; 
shall  DOW,  as  far  as  1  am  acquainted  with  them,  be  detailed* 

The  believers  in  superfcetation  have  relied,  with  no  incon* 
sjderable  confideoce,  on  the  analogy  of  those  aoimals,  which 
admit  during  the  season  o(  procreation  various  males  in  suc- 
cession, and  produce  offspring  marked  by  the  respective  pe« 
caliarides  of  the  male  parents.  Thus,  it  is  affirmed,  and  with 
truth,  that  a  bitch  while  in  heat,  will  be  connected  with  several 
dogs  of  very  opposite  descriptions;  as  the  spaniel,  the  cur, 
the  masikff,  the  hound,  the  terrier,  Sec.  and  bring  forth  a  litter 
of  pups  resembling  more  or  less  each  breed. 

This,  though  an  imposing  argument  on  the  first  aspect,  is 
wholly  fallacious.  There  Lb  here  not  a  caac  of  superfxtation^ 
aft  is  imagined,  but  of  contemporaneous  conception.  Experi* 
meots  carefully  made,  prove  locontestably,  thai  the  vesicles  of 
the  ovary  in  muluparuus  animals  arc  ripened,  and  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  each  ovum  transmitted  simultaneously  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

We  have  too,  in  confirmation  of  these  experiments,  the  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  ;u  the  time  of  birth,  the  whole  brood  is 
alike  matured,  having  in  on  cqunl  degree^  the  indications  of 
foetal  completeness. 
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I      Bui  there  are  other  circuuaatances  of  which  we  muat  not 
[lose  sight  in  this  investigation.    The   uterus  of  the  bitchy 

and  I  presume,  of  all  the  animals  which  multiply  in  a  simi- 
lar mode,  differs  very  materially  from  the  same  viscus  in  the 
human  species.  That  of  the  former  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
cells  or  compartments,  each  of  which  may  be  deemed  to  a  cer* 
^tain  extent,  an  independent  organ.  These  animals  have,  more^ 
over,  no  deciduous  membrane,  and  hence  the  ova  do  not  be* 
come  attached  to  the  uterus  for  some  length  of  time  after  ar- 
riving in  its  cavity.* 

I  Even,  therefore,  were  we  to  allow,  in  contradiction  to  posi- 
tive experiments,  that  successive  conceptions  are  incident  to 
the  generative  process  in  one  class  of  animals,  the  concession 
would  be  intitled  to  no  sort  of  weight  in  deciding  the  queatioo 
as  regards  the  human  species. 

But  the  advocates  of  superfortation  have  not  left  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  hypothesis  solely  to  this  loose,  remote,  and  in* 
applicable  analog}*.  They  strenuously  appeal  to  the  cases, 
where  two  or  more  children  of  different  sizes,  and  scemingij/ 
ef  different  ages^  have  been  bnrn  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or 
•ftcr  a  longer  interval.  That  such  instances  have  been  ob- 
fler\'ed,  I  am  not  disposed  to  «ieny-  They  are,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  have  seldom  been  accurately  related,  or 
well  authenticated.  Few,  indeed,  have  of  late  been  recorded* 
The  writers  of  the  "  olden  time"  abound  with  them;  but  their 
reports  are  so  habitually  mixed  and  disfigured  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  intentional  falsehood,  or  the  delusions  of  credulity, 
^at  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the  fiction,  or  to 
pronounce  between  the  reality  and  the  deception. 

in  a  majority  of  the  instances  of  reputed  superfoeiationa 
really  deserving  of  credit,  the  lesser  child  is  represented  as 
dead  and  decayed.  The  explanation  of  such  cases  is  too  obv  ious 
to  require  being  particularly  indicated.  It  will  at  once  occur 
lo  every  one,  that  the  fcetus  died  prematurely,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  uterus.  \Vc  have,  however,  been  sometimes  told, 
tliut  the  diminutive  child  was  bom  alive,  or  if  dead,  had  all  the 

*  "  The  utenii  of  the  bitch  ta  divided  into  different  eelU,  anil  their  ova 
Ho  not  Attach  themselves  to  the  uterus  so  early  as  iu  the  human  sobjecti.'*' 
Eiiiiiburgh  I'raciice  of  Miclwifcr>'>  A^e.  ^^ 
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W  appearances  of  recent  dissolution.  Where  the  child  was  altre, 
F    I  should  Impute  the  smallnes*  of  its  size  either  to  original  de- 
fect of  constitutional  vigor,  or  to  retarded  growth  and  de« 
■  vclopment;  and  if  dead^  to  disease,  or  to  one  of  those  numer- 
ous  accidents  to  which  it  is  perpetually  exposed.  It  has  long 
been  known,  that  the  faius  in  utcro  is  subject  to  many  of  the 

I  most  violent  dii^eases.  They  have  come  into  the  world  covered 
trith  smallpox,  deformed  by  syphilis,  and  even  with  calculi 
tn  the  urinary  bladder.  But  it  may  be  asked  why,  if  the 
smaller  foetus  were  thus  early  deprived  of  vitality  it  did  not 
exhibit  the  signs  of  putridity?  To  this  interrogatory  the  an- 
swer is  prompt.  When  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  are  entire, 
Iao  as  to  exclude  air,  the  process  of  putrefaction  in  the  fetus  is 
resisted  during  gestation.* 
My  explanation  of  each  description  of  the  cases  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may,  after  what  has  been  said»  be  comprised  in  a 
few  words.  Twins  were  conceived.  At  an  early  stage  of  preg- 

»  nancy  one  of  the  foetuses  perished,  or  its  evolution  was  inter- 
rupted. As  twins  are  inclosed  in  a  separate  involacrum,  and 
are  nourished  hy  different  placentx  or  distinct  portions  of  the 
same  organ,  as  often  happens,  the  one  fcetus  may  not  at  all  be 
aifected  by  circumsunces  which  might  prove  mischievous  or 
fatal  to  the  other. 

But  there  is  still  another  order  of  cases  which  is  occasionally 
summoned  to  sustain  this  hypothesis.  It  is  asserted,  that  women 
have  brought  forth  two  full  grown  children  at  the  same  birth, 
the  one  white  and  the  other  ttack,  the  product  of  a  connexion  in 
immediate  succession,  with  a  black  and  a  white  man.  I  have 
met  in  my  researches  but  with  three  recorded  instances  of  this 
sort,  and  they  come  in  a  very  "  questionable  shape."  No  one 
of  the  historians  of  these  mar\'ellous  stories  pretends  to  have 
Witnessed  such  a  case.  They  are  given  merely  on  the  authority 
of  hearsay,  or  popular  report.  As  related,  the  cases  indeed 
cany  with  them  internal  evidence  of  condemnation.  There 
could  not,  under  the  alleged  circumstances  of  the  connexion, 
be  a  white  and  a  blaci  child,  but  one  must  have  been  a  muiatte, 
according  to  the  invariable  result  of  a  fruitful  intercourse  be- 
tween the  negro  and  white! 

*  SmeIUc*t  Midwifery.  Cases,  in  corroboration  of  tSiU  facti  at*e  in4<:ed 
fcmiliar  to  every  obatctrical  practitioner. 
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Bat  if  subsuntiated,  what  would  these  cases  avail  in  the 
present  coniroverBy?  They  are  not  instances  of  Rupcrfcetation* 
To  bring  them  within  the  proper  meaning  of  the  lernn,  it  niu»t  J 
be  shown,  that  the  children  were  of  "  very  different  nges  and  I 
sizes.**  Bat  as  the  reverse  is  stated,  they  okn  only,  even  if  true,  ~ 
be  classed  with  other  examplc^s  of  contemporoneous  convepthn* 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  this  hypothesis  has  not 
the  slightest  claims  to  our  attention.  It  comports  neither  with 
reason,  fact,  nor  analogy;  and  is  repugnant  to  (he  eaublisbcd 
laws  of  generation,  and  the  uniform  course  of  naturt* 

Philulclphia,  March  3Sth,  1811. 


•  ORIGINAL  REVIEW. 

**  An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Effects  of  the  Eau  MetTtcmak 
(PHitssQfu  ^n  the  Gout,  By  Ethvin  Godden  yones^  M*  D, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Londorj,  and 
Physician  extraordinary  to  his  Royai  Highness  the  Dtike  ef 
Tork"  Second  Edition.  London, — 1810.  pp.  101.  ISmo. 

*'  The  Eau  Medlcinale  was  discovered  about  forty  years 
**  ago,  by  M.  Husson,  a  military  ofRcer  in  the  service  pf  the 
^  king  of  France.  He  discovered  a  plant,  whose  virtues  were 
**  before  unknown,  from  which  he  prepared  his  medicine  in 
**  its  present  form." 

It  has  been  analyzed  by  eminent  chemists  in  France  and 

England,  and  found  to  be  a  vinous  tincture  of  some  unknown 

vegetable,  without  any  portion  of  a  mineral  substance.     It  is 

sold  in  Paris,  where  only  it  is  prepared,  and  in  London 'in 

small  bottles  whicli  will  hold  little  more  than  two  drachms  by 

measure— it  is  of  the  color  and  appearance  of  ale,  but  becomes 

brown  and  turbid  on  agitation.  Its  taste  is  nauseous  and  bitter, 

't>ut  not  intensely  so,  nor  does  it  leave  a  durable  impresstoo  in 

the  mouth,  as  many  bitters  do.    Its  smell  partakes  of  that  of 

Spanish  wine,  the  menstruum  employed,  and  that  of  the  plant, 

ij|s  ingredienty  which  is  the  basis  of  the  composition.  It  is  strong 

<and  very  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

The  whole  bottle,  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal  qaanti^ 
of  water  is  a  full  Uose->^o  be  uken  on  an  empty  stoznacb. 


Effects  of  the  Eau  Mcdtcinalc  d^ffusjton* 
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any  time  of  day,  but  night  is  the  most  convenient.  Its  opera- 
tion may  be  advantageously  promoted  by  a  free  use  of  any 
aromatic  ten. 

It  happens  for  the  most  part,  that  in  four  or  five  hours  after 
talcing  the  remedy,  the  patient  begins  to  experience  a  diminu- 
tion of  pain,  however  severe  the  paroxysm  may  be.  He  gene- 
rally falls  into  a  quiet  sleep,  vuid  awakes  in  the  morning, 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  suffering;  and  often  begins  already 
to  enjoy  some  returning  use  of  the  affected  limb.  About  this 
time  he  commonly  feels  a  considerable  nausea,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  vomiting,  and  this  is  followed  by  some  bilious 
stools.  In  the  mean  time  the  paroxysm  goes  on  diminishing; 
and  on  the  third,  or  even  on  ihc  second  day,  little  more  of  it 
remains  than  a  swelling  or  stiffness  of  the  pans,  which  soon 
go  off  leaving  the  patient  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 

With  the  diminution  of  pain,  there  is  an  abatement  of  fever 
and  irritation,  and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  pulse  is  often  reduced  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute,  and 
often  more — a  moderate  diaphoresis  lakes  place  frequently.- — 
It  also  often  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  for  many  days. 

This  remedy  is  most  useful  when  early  applied.  It  may, 
however,  be  given  at  any  period.  It  sometimes  merely  re- 
moves the  present  paroxysm — and  to  prevent  returns  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  occasionally  used  in  smaller  doses. 

The  Eau  Medicinale  is  so  far  a  cure  for  the  gout  that  by  it 
we  may  almost  certainly  remove  the  paroxysms,  as  often  and 
as  soon  as  they  occur;  many  persons  by  this  remedy  have  been 
able  to  cut  off  the  attacks  of  gout  in  their  very  beginning,  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that,  by  employing  it  iu  doses  adapted  to 
circumstances,  and  I)y  a  proper  regimen,  even  the  desirable 
object  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  fits  may  be  in  a  great 
raeasure  accomplished. 

It  has  been  dreaded  that  die  Eau  Medicinale  might  eventually 
produce  the  same  fatal  consequences,  that  have  been  attributed 
to  the  famous  Pordand  Powder,  or  to  other  applications, 
which  are  supposed  to  drive  it  from  the  extremities  to  some 
vital  part,  hut  it  acta  not  by  local  effects,  but  on  the  system 
generally;  and  no  instance  has  occurred  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences from  its  use* 

Vol.  I.  3  B 
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Let  ua  hope  that  the  composition  of  this  remedy  will  om 
aliTBVs  be  concealed;  and  that  if  it  should  contiauc  to  doerK 
tne  high  reputation  it  has  lately  acquired,  the  tirnc  w  Bot  fc 
distant,  when  the  French  government  will,  by  rewarding  tic 
proprietor,  obtain  possession  of  the  secret,  and  publiih  it  Ed( 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

A  number  of  cases  arc  given  to  show  the  efficacy 
remedy.  It  was  first  used  by  John  Crawfurd,  Csq.  of  Ao^' 
inames,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  it  into  England  in  1801 
is  chiefly  owing.  This  gentleman  first  heard  of  it  at  Montpdia 
in  1803,  from  Dr.  Chretien,  a  physician  of  that  place.  A  muo- 
ber  of  publications  on  the  remedy,  have  appeared  in  France, 
at  tliffercnt  intervals.  Amongst  the  names  of  persons  cun4 
in  London  by  its  use,  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Major 
Hennell,  with  a  number  of  the  nobility  appear.  I 

Wc  do  not  undertake  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  diii 
publication — conceiving  that  the  most  useful  enr\p1o3rmetiCQfa 
reviewer  is  to  let  the  author  tell  his  own  talc— and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  subject  is  surely  an  ia* 
portant  one;  and  when  we  consider  how  much  time  and  taint 
are  requisite  to  establish  the  virtues  of  a  new  medicine,  h  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  one  will  not  be  hastily  overlooked, 
because  its  composition  is  hitherto  unknown— and  more  C4pc* 
cially  as  we  have  ver)'  lately  learned,  that  it  continues  U 
be  well  thought  of  by  the  most  respectable  London  practi- 
tioners. 


Biographical  jVotice  of  Dr.  Osborne. 

In  the  month  of  August  1808,  died  at  his  country 
near  Dover,  William  Osborne,  M.  D.  aged  76.    Dr.  Osboi 
was  bom  in  the  couuty  of  Rutland,  where,  after  obtaining  i 
good  classical  education,  he  received  the  early  part  of  his 
dical  acquirements  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  John  Fordy 
of  Uppingham.    After  passing  some  years  widi  that  ablcuH 
structcr,  he  tame  to  London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
Jate   Dr.  William   Hunter,  and  the  practice  of  St.    Georgc'» 
Hospital.  His  industry  in  the  purstiit  of  knowledge  was  much 
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assisted  by  a  metnory  uncommonly  retentive,  and  a  happy  art 
of  arranging  all  that  he  read  and  saw,  so  as  to  be  able  al>vays 
to  produce  it  with  great  readiness  when  occasion  required^ 
This  facult)',  aided  by  a  well  regulated  judgment,  probably 
contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  celebrity  which  he  after- 
wards attained  in  his  profession.  Having  finkhed  his  studies 
in  London,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  practice 
of  the  Hotel  Dicu,  and  the  teachers  at  that  time  in  highest  csti* 
mation,  particularly  the  celebrated  accoucheur,  Levret.  This 
gave  a  bias  to  his  mind,  which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  led  him  into  that  department  of  medicine,  in  which 
he  maintained  for  many  years,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted, 
the  highest  character.  On  his  return  from  France,  he  took  a 
professional  situation  in  the  guards,  and  went  with  the  regiment 
to  Germany,  in  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of 
the  present  reign.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  young 
men  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  army,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  rose  afterwards  to  the  highest  honours,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished situations  in  the  metropolis.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  Mr,  Osborne  settled  in  London,  as  a  surgeon;  but  his 
studies  at  Paris  gave  a  bias  to  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  midwifery,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  diseases  incident  to  women  and  children.  A 
siirilaHty  of  pursuits  and  opinions  produced  a  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Denman,  which  led  to  their  association  in 
a  plan  of  opening  a  school  in  London,  for  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  Midwifery  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale,  and  rescuing 
the  practice  from  ignorance  and  temerity.  The  cckbrity  which 
their  lectures  acquired,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  Rtness  for  so 
laudable  an  undertaking;  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  ^y^xy 
quarter  of  the  world,  showed  how  well  their  well-earned  fame 
was  appreciated.  To  the  combined  influence  of  public  teach- 
ing, and  to  the  scientific  publications  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
Dr.  Osborne  and  Dr.  Denman,  we  are  indebted  for  many  tm^ 
provcments  in  the  practice  of  midwifer)',  and  a  better  know- 
ledge as  well  as  a  more  simple  and  effectual  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  Dr.  Osborne  soon  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  for  which  he 
was  not  more  qualified  by  the  powers  of  his  mind,  than  by  a 
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peculiar  urfaaDity  of  manners  and  deportment,  and  a  disposition 
tkaturally  tender  and  humane.  The  extent  of  his  practice  and 
the  lime  he  devot  d  to  study,  did  not  leave  him  much  leisure 
for  writing.   He  has,  however,  left  behind  him  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  on  natural  and  laborious  parturition,  which 
will  rank  him  among  our  best  medical  writers,  whether  the 
elegance  and  perspicuity  of  the  style,  or  the  manner  of  treating 
the  subject  be  considered.    The  fatigue  necessarily  attendant 
on  a  laborious  profession  slowly  impaired  his  constitution,  and 
brought  on  complaints  of  the  stomach,  and  palpitation  of  the     ' 
heart,  which  induced  him  about  the  year  1800  to  retire  to  his  I 
estate  at  Old  Park,  near  Dover,  where  he  acted  as  a  magistrate   " 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  always  ready  to  afford  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  Here  he  lived 
in  learned  leisure,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.    About  two 
months  before  his  death,  the  symptoms  of  great  debility  in  the 
stomach  rapidly  increased:    the  disease  about  his  heart  was 
very  much  aggravated,  and  he  was  well  aware  it  would  termi- 
nate fatally.  Ht  looked  forward  to  his  death  with  great  compo-  j 
sure  and   resignation,  and  with  the  humble  confidence  of  a  4 
christian.  He  retained  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  disposition  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  died  al- 
most without  a  struggle.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  useful 
to  societ)';  and  his  death  was  such  an  one  as  good  men  might 
envy,— {Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  v.  p.  28. 
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National  Vaccine  Establishment 

From  the  Annunl  Medica!  Register,  fur  180S* 

It  was  understood,  after  the  very  decided  tone»  which  the 
Colli  gc  assumed  In  their  reports  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cow  pock^  that  the  Royal  Jenne- 
rian  Society,  which  was  instituted  and  had  flourished  under 
the  patronage  of  their  Majesties,  and  of  the  whole  Royal 
Family,  would  immediately  have  received  the  support  of 
government.  But  government,  it  should  seem,  can  only  act 
through  corporate  organs;  the^work  of  vaccination  has   been 


lis  been 
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put  into  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Censors,  for  the  tJmc 
being,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Master,  andl 
two  other  officers  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  constitute 
a  Vaccine  Board.  The  Jennerian  Society  necessarily  falls  to 
the  ground;  for  the  contributions  of  individuals  are  naturally 
withdrawn,  when  it  is  known  that  the  public  purse  is  open  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  similar  purpose.  The  sura  of  3000  pounds, 
for  the  year,  was  voted  by  Parliament.  An  expensive  ready^ 
furnished  house  has  been  hired  in  Leicester  Square,  for  the 
residence  of  the  Register  (who  is  also  Register  of  the  College 
of  Physicians),  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board;  but  no 
vaccination  is  there  permitted:  apartments  in  a  house  in  Lisle 
Street  having  been  likewise  hired  for  the  purpose  of  a  central 
inoculating  station,  and  for  distributing  the  vaccine  virus 
graloilously.  Dr.  Jcnner  was  not  made  one  of  the  Board; 
but  had  the  purely  nominal  appointment  of  Director  assigned 
to  him,  which,  however,  he  has  declined. — Mr.  Moore  was 
appointed  sub-dtrector^  and  six  inoculators  were  nominated 
to  perform  vaccination  gratuitously  in  diflPcrent  districts,  in 
London;  to  whom,  we  believe,  a  seventh  has  been  added,  for 
the  Borough.  Among  these  arc  Mr.  Carpue,  Mr.  Charles 
Aikin,  Mr.  Lane,  of  Guilford  Street,  Mr.  Vincent,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  Mr.  Sawrey,  of  Chan- 
cery Lane,  and  Mr.  Halls,  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Murray, 
the  active  Secretary*  of  the  late  Jennerian  Society,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Although  this  establishment  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  con- 
stituted in  a  very  objectionable  manner,  we  are  happy  to  hear, 
that  some  active  measures  have  already  been  adopted  for 
making  its  existence  and  objects  known;  we  trust  that  this 
new  energy  will  continue  unabated;  and  perhaps  the  annual 
change  in  the  Board,  with  the  changing  Censors,  Stc.  of  the 
Colleges,  may  be  the  best  pledge  for  its  continuance.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Register,  Dr.  Hcney,  21,  Leicester  Square, 
will  obtain  for  medical  practitioners,  in  the  country,  a  supply 
•f  vaccine  virus,  which  will  be  sent  to  them,  free  of  postage. 
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Case  of  Calculus  rcmTVed  by  Dilatation  from  the  Female 
Bladder. 

From  the  London  Medical  Review. 

A  woman  named  Keen,  who  had  not  been  able  to  retain 
her  urine  since  her  last  delivery,  which  was  a  year  ago,  was 
lately  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  the  stone. 

On  the  2Isi  of  last  June,  a  piece  of  sponge  was,  by  order 
of  Mr-  Astlcy  Cooper,  passed  into  the  meatus  urinarius,  and 
en  the  2;id  the  sponge  was  withdrawn  and  a  pair  of  middle 
sized  stone  forceps,  were  easily  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  a 
stone  of  one  inch  and  a  half  long  by  one  inch  wide  was  ex- 
tracted. 

On  the  2rth  she  was  discharged  froni  the  hospital,  free 
from  every  symptom  of  stone,  but  the  incontinence  of  the  urine 
continues  as  before  the  operation. 

Mr.  Cooper  acknowledged  to  the  pupils  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  this  trial  by  Mr.  Thomas's  interesting  paper  on  the 
dilatability  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  rectum,  published 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 


Prize  Medals, 

OFFERED  BY  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  made  to 
restore  suspended  animation  has  been  highly  encouraging,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  these  endeavours  are  often  unavailing.  It  re- 
mains then  not  only  to  strive  to  discover  some  more  cfTicient 
kjneans  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  purpose,  but  also  to  as- 
certain the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  such  attempts  may 
be  made.  The  managers  of  the  Society,  although  disappointed 
in  not  receiving  a  successful  communication,  yet  do  not  feci 
discouraged.  They  are  aware  of  the  difficult)'  of  the  subject, 
but  fully  convinced  of  its  importance.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, they  are  induced  to  offer. 

For  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  means  of  restoring  to  life 
persons  apparently  dead  by  Drowning,  and  more  effectual  than 
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any  yet  in  use,  a  GOLD  MEDAL,  value  two  hundred 

DOLLARS. 

For  the  second  best,  a  PIECE  OF  PLATE,  value  one 

HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

The  Dissertations  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  (post  paid)  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1813. 

They  may  be  written  in  the  English,  French  or  Latin  lan- 
^^ge,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the 
author*s  name  and  place  of  reBidence,  which  is  not  to  be 
opened  unless  the  prize  is  decreed. 

■        They  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 

I    Medical  Professors  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  By  order  of  the  Managers  of  the  Humane  Society. 

I  JOSEPH  CRUKSHANK,  Pres. 

I    Isaac  Svowden,  Secretary. 

I  Philadelphia,' Oclober  10,  1810. 

^^B  Philadelphia  Dispensary, 

W       The  number  of  patients  who  have  been  attended  by  the 

'     physicians  of  the   Philadelphia  Dispensary,  from  December 
1st  1809,  to  December  1st  1810,  is,  three  thousand  two  hun- 

I    dred  and  seventy  five. 

Remaining  under  care  from  last  year  -        -        -         82 

Admitted  since  last  year        -         -        •        -        -        3193 

3275 


wliom  the  number  cured  is    -        -        -        3916 

Relieved       .         -         -  98 

Dead        ...  99 

Irregular       -        -        -  38 

Removed            -         -  26 

Remaining  under  care    -  98 — 3275 

le  receipts  of  moneys  of  the  Institution  during 

the  year  have  been  ... 

The  expenditures  have  been       -       g  2588     28 

Balance  due  last  year  -         -         269     95 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands  this  year       330     35 — g  3208 
December  34th  1810.. 


-      S3208     58 
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Vaccine  Society  • 

A  society  for  promoting  Vaccination  was  instituted  in  this 
city  two  years  since.  Collectors  arc  employed,  who  call  on  die 
poor  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs  and  report  such  as  re- 
quire vaccination  to  the  physicians  of  the  society,  who  vac- 
cinate them  at  their  respective  habitations.  Between  two  and 
three  thousand  persons  have  already  been  vaccinated*  A  re- 
gular account  of  the  cases  b  preserved* 


SiatcmerU  of  Deathi,  vitji  the  diaeoBca  and  ag^s,  in  the  Citif  and  JUbertiet  of 

PAih(k'lpfa'a,/rvm  the  Ut  of  Januaty  18lt>,  to  llie  \nt  of  Januunj  1 81 1. 


DlS£ABiKB. 


I 


Cmw,     - 
rshrvof  die 

ra(«iTii. 

OuJd  Rnf, 

ClHilm  Morbij*, 

CoKr,  .... 

ConaMopiiim  of  the  Lnua, 

ChidiiaiPbz 

Kmbcim, 


DnfNy  in  ttw  Bnin, 


Djmittif^ 


u)  wpjotirt. 
Dcfailit], 

a?"^*  -  - 

£3*7^  ■  * 

BrrwpdM,   - 
^te'TCf,       ... 
Fnw  iBvnnirtMt, 
Ferer  Rmuitmi,     • 
Penr  bUiouft, 
Tcrer  yervout, 
Frrer  MaKsnuil, 
Pe^tT  TypEttj, 
Pever  PiMiMVl^ 
FcTcr  Hm>^  • 

VcTcr  Sctrirt, 
Fever  laAuniniiorT. 
MortifieMian  and  OunvK, 


%& 


oTtlkeUnm,     • 
i^uieSiDffiMck, 

•rdwflhiSer, 


IfaMlllNUL,  ■       ■ 


flvohifa,       -       . 
tVbet  Ueftaiiitm^   ■ 
Tr^diiaf,     .       .      . 
TKnuh,    -  •  ^ 

t*/orr\       .         .        - 


U 
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Deai/is  m  each  Month,  of  the 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


oj'  the  above  Period* 

Adultj. 

CLildrcn. 

ToUl«. 

82 

67 

149 

82 

70 

152 

87 

40 

127 

96 

56 

152 

99 

65 

164 

68 

79 

147 

63 

129 

192 

91 

178 

269 

91 

82 

173 

104 

89 

193 

86 

66 

152 

87 

79 

166 

2036 


Total       -       -       1036  1000 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

JOHN  ALLISON,  Clerk. 

Wealth  Office,  Fcbniar)'9,  1811. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW  WORKS  AND  RECENT  EDITIONS. 

Practice  of  Medicine* 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  Dublin.  By  J. 
Insmus,  IV|.  D.  8vo.  lOs,  €>d. 

The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  William  Col- 
len,  M.  D.  late  Proiessor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c  8cc.  Including  the  Dcfioitions 
of  the  Nosology,  with  Supplementary  Notes,  chiefly  se- 
lected from  recent  authors,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  Medicine.  By  Peter  Reid,  M.  D.  2  vols* 
8vo.  18*. 

Cases  of  Diabetes,  Asthma,  Consumption,  &c.  with  Obscrva 
tioDS  on  the  Histor}*  and  Treatment  of  Disease  in  gcneraL 
By  Robert  Watt,  M,  D.  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Phj-*i- 
cians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  and  Lecturer  in  that  city  oO 
the  Practice  of  Medicine.  One  vol.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  Dublin.  By  Martin 
Tuomy,  M.  D.  8vo.  \0s,  6d*  boards. 
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Facts  and  Opinions  concerning  Diabetes.  By  John  Latham, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 

Examination  o*  the  Prejudices  commonly  entertained  against 
Mercury  as  beneficially  applicable  to  the  greater  number  of 
Liver  Complaints,  and  to  various  other  forms  of  Disease,  as 
well  as  to  Syphilis.  By  James  Currie,  M.  D.  I^hysician  to 
Guy^s  Hospital.  8vo. 

A  Dissertation  on  Insanity,  Illustrated  with  Tables^  and  ex- 
tracted from  between  two  and  three  thousand  cases  in  Bed- 
lam. By  William  Black,  M.  D.  one  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  &c. 

A  Familiar  Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Asthma, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough; 
with  explicit  instructions  for  their  management  and  cure. 
To  which  are  added.  Directions  for  the  Use  of  the  Stra- 
monium Herb,  Tobacco.  By  Surgeon  Fisher-  2*. 

A  Treatise  on  Cancer.   By  Thomas  Dcoman,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

Oo  Diseases  of  the  Generative  System,  illustrated  with  twelve 
Plates  of  the  Organs  of  Generation,  Male  and  Female.  By 
John  Koberton,  late  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  the  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  luternal  Use  of  Cantharides.  Ooe  large 
vol*  8vo.  14j« 

Surgertj, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Process  employed  by  Nature  in  Suppressing 
the  Hemorrhage  from  Divided  and  Punctured  Arteries;  and 
on  the  Use  of  the  Ligature.  Concluding  with  Observations 
on  Secondary  Hemorrhage.  The  whole  deduced  from  an 
extensive  Series  of  Experiments,  and  illustrated  by  fifteen 
plates.  By  L-  F.  D.  Jones,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London- 
Description  of  an  Affection  of  the  Tibia  induced  by  Fever; 
with  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  this  Complaint.  By 
Thomas  Whately,  Surgeon,  &c-  8vo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye, 
commonly  called  weakness  of  the  sight.  By  John  Stevenson. 
8vo. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Treatment  of  Ruptures,  partrcularly  in 
a  state  of  strangulation.  By  Edward  Geoghegan. 

Anatomy* 

Tabular  Views  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
Henry  H,  Ayshford,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  RoyaJ  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  &c.  4to.  10*.  6^. 

A  Compendium  of  Anatomy.    By  Andrew    Fyfe,    A  new 
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edition,  much  improved  aod  enlarged*  3  vols*  Bvo*  with 
plates. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones  and  Nerves^  with  a  De- 
scription of  the  Human  Lacteal  Sac  and  Duct.  By  Alex- 
ander Monro,  M.  D.  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  EdinDurgh.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised, 
with  additional  Notes  and  lllustraiions,  by  Jeremiah  Kirby^ 
M.  D.  author  of  Tables  of  the  Mrftcria  Medica,  &.c*  12mo* 
5«.  6<f»  boards. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gulltrt,  the  Stomach  and  Intcs* 
tines.  By  Alexander  Monro,  jun,  M.  D.  F.  H.  S.  Pro* 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Uoivcrsity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

ChcTmntry. 
The  Elemcots  of  Experimental  Chemistry-.  By  William  Henry, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Member  ot  the  Royal  Medical  Wemcriaa 
Societies  of  Edinburgh;  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical  and  Gvolo- 
gical  Societies  of  London;  the  Physical  Society  of  Jenaj 
Vice  President  of  the  Literary  and  PhiU>sophical  Society  of 
Manchester;  and  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 
An  enlarged  edition,  and  illustrated  with  9  plates*  3  vols* 
8vo.  2Ss.  in  boards. 

Midwijert/, 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  including 
some  Obser\'ations  on  Extra-Uterine  Gesialion.   By  Samud 
Merriman,  M.  D.  Physician,  Man   Midwife  to  the  West- 
minster General  Dispensary  and  Middlesex  Hospitml.  Evo. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,' 
A  System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.   By  J.  Munur 
Lecturer  on  Chcmistr}*,  Mat.  Med.  and  Pharmacy.  Edin- 
burgh. A  new  edition,  greatly  improved.  3  vols.  8vo*  2U. 

Naturai  Historif, 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  relative  to  the 
Strata  of  Coal,  Mineral  Veins,  and  the  prevailing  Strau  of 
the  Globe.  By  John  Williams,  F.  S.  A,  Mineral  Surveyor. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  more  extended  view  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geolog\'.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  By 
Jamce  Millar,  F.  S,  A.  S.  ami  Lecturer  on  Naturd  His- 
tory and  Chemistry,  Edinburgh*  3  vob.  8vo*  24*.  inbaardS' 
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JJiscrlianiett 

A  Leiter  on  the  Study  of  Medicine,  and  the  Medical  Charac- 
ter, addressed  to  a  Student  of  Medicine.  By  Peter  Rcld* 
M.  D.  12mo.  2s,  6^. 

Transactions  of  the  London  Medical  Society.  Vol.  1,  part  !• 
8vo. 

Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic, 
Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  ChemistrVi  and  Pharmacyj  for 
the  use  of  Students,  &c.  By  Robert  Hoopert  M.  D.  &c, 
12mo. 

The  Apollo;  or.  Medical  Censor.  Published  weekty,  in  num- 
bers: No.  I.  8vo. 

The  Rabies  Ptratica,  its  history,  symptoms,  and  cure;  also, 
the  Furor  Hippocrattcus,  or  Grseco-Mania,  with  its  Treat- 
ment. By  Bryan  Crowlher,  8vo- 

The  Annual  Medical  Review,  &c.  &c.  for  1809. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddocs,  M.  D.  with  an 
analytical  Account  of  his  Writings,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  unpublished  Pieces  and  Correspondence.  By 
John  Edmonds  Stock,  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London;  Member  of  the  Medical  and 
Natural  Histor)'  Societies  of  Edinburgh;  of  the  Medical 
and  Chemical  Societies  of  Philadelphia;  and  Physician  in 
Bristol.  4to.  1/.  lU.  6^.  in  boards. 

The  British  Encyclopedia;  or.  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci» 
cnces.  Conaprising  an  accurate  and  popular  View  of  the 
present  improved  State  of  Human  Knowledge.  By  William 
Nicholson,  author  and  proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, and  various  other  Chemical,  Philosophical,  and  Ma- 
thematical Works.  6  vols,  large  8vo.  6/.  6*. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  REPUBLICATIONS, 

Anatomical  Examinations.  A  complete  Series  of  Anatomical 

Questions,  with  Answers,  Sec.  Edward  Earle  &  Co.  Philad. 

*^  These  Examinations  form  a  most  useful  Vade-Mccum 
for  the  medical  student;  whom  it  cannot  fail  macerially  to 
assist  in  the  pursuit  of  liis  studies. 

**  The  conception  of  this  plan  of  Elementary  Instruction  is 
ingenious,  and  the  author  is  mtitled  to  great  credit  for  the  cor- 
rectness which  is  visible  in  its  execution."  Anti-Jacobin  Re» 
tfirw/,  Febnuiry^  1807. 

"  It  is  rather  extraordinan,',  that  a  book  containing  so  much 
Auatomical  kxK^wledge  should  appear  without  an  author's  name. 
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ITHe  work  is  a  kind  of  Anttomical  Catechism^  or  like  the 
^upil  and  Tutor's  Guide,  the  Brst  volume  containing  the 
Questions,  the  second  the  Answers  to  them;  and  the  scGond 
Hone  may  be  used  as  an  Elementary  System  of  Anatomy. 
NTie  plan  is  very  judicious,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  com- 
reressed,  by  small  and  very  neat  printing,  into  the  two  vo!- 
Wnes,  is   really   extraordinary.''    British    Critic^  Septembtr^ 

nsoa. 

kPractical  Obscn-'ations  on  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the 
I  Legs.  By  Evcrard  Home.  T.  &  B.  Kile,  Philadelphia, 
ffiurgical  Essays  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
I  Local  Diseases  and  on  Aneurisms.  On  Diseases  resembling 
I  Syphilis,  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  By  John  Aberae- 
f  thy,  F.  R,  S.  Thomas  Dobson,  Philadelphia. 
LA  Supplement  to  the  first  cdiiion  of  a  System  of  Chemistry. 
I  Containing  a  View  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Science, 
k  By  J.  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica 
L  and  Pharmacy,  Edinburgh.  Edward  Parker,  Philadelphia. 
LA.  Treatise  on  Fractures,  Luxations,  and  other  affections  of 
L  the  Bunes.  By  P.  J.  Drssault,  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the 
i  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  Wherein  his  opinions  and  practice,  in 
I  such  cases,  are  stated  and  exemplified.  Edited  by  Xav. 
K  Bichat;  with  plates.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Charles 
I  Caldwell,  M.  D.  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
L  several  late  improvements  in  Surgerj^  Kimber  &  Conrad, 
I     Philadelphia. 

La  Practical  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Respiration;  distinguish* 
L    ing  the  species  of  Convulsive  Asthma,  their  Causes  and  In- 
dications  of  Cure.  By  Robert  Brea,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  J.  and  Y.  Humphreys. 
jThc  American  Medical   Lexicon,  on  the  plan   of  Quincy's 
[     Lexicon  Physico-Medicum,  with  many  retrenchments,  ad- 
I    ditions  and  improvements;  comprising  an  Explanation  of 
\   the  Ei\Tnolog\*  and  Signification  of  the  terms  used  in  Ana- 
\    tomy,  Physiolog)s  Surgery,   Materia  Medica,  Chemistry, 
^    and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  Compiled  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities.  T.  &  J.  Swords,  New- York. 

Original  American  Publications. 
A  Treatise  on  a  Malignant  Epidemic,  commonly  called  Spot- 
ted Fever;  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  Nature  of 
Fever  in  general.  And  an  Appendix,  in  which  is  republished 
a  number  of  Essays  written  by  different  authors  on  the 
Epidemic,  with  the  addition  of  original  Notes:  contalniag 
also  a  few  original  and  selected  cases,  with  Chemical  re- 
marks. By  Elisha  North.  T.  &  J.  Swords,  New  York. 
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Observations  on  Combustion  and  Acidification,  with  a  new 
Theory  of  these  Processes.  Founded  on  the  conjunction  of 
the  PhlogisUc  and  Antiphlogbtic  Doctrines*  By  John  R. 
Coxe,  M.  D*  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  with  an  account  of  the  im- 
proved methods  of  treating  them.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  William  Currie,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Proposed  British  Publications* 

A  System  of  Anatomy.  By  John  Gordon,  M.  D.  Edinburgh. 

A  Physiological  Inquiry  into  the  changes  of  the  Human 
Body  at  its  different  ages,  the  Diseases  to  which  it  is  pre- 
disposed at  each  period  of  life,  and  the  principles  of  longevity* 
By  Thos*  Jameson,  M.  D.  &c« 

A  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  and  particularly  on  the  cure  of  Cateract  in  per- 
sons bom  blind.  By  J.  C.  Saunders,  late  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
London  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye*  The 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  colored  engravings,  and  prefaced 
with  a  short  account  of  the  author's  Life. 

Dr.  Millar,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  has  in  the  press,  Disquisitions  on  the  History 
•f~  Medicine,  &c* 


THE 
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AND 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 


Vol.  I.  JULY,  1 8  U .  No.  IV. 

SELECTED  PAPERS. 

Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid^  its  Nature  and  Combina^ 
tions;  and  on  the  Elements  of  the  Muriatic  Acid.  With  some 
Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus^  made  in  the  Xa- 
boratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.^ 

By  H.  DAVY,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
From  the  London  Pbiloiophical  MBgazine«  Vol  36. 

X  HE  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  oxymuriadc  acid  consi- 
dered it  as  muriatic  acid  freed  from  hydrogen,*  and  the  com- 
mon muriatic  acid  aa  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxymu- 
riatic acid;  and  on  this  theory  he  denominated  oxymuriatic 
acid  dephlogisucated  muriatic  acid. 

M.  BerthoUet,t  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  Scheele, 
made  a  number  of  important  and  curious  experiments  on  this 
body;  from  which  he  concluded,  that  it  was  composed  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxygen;  and  this  idea  for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  been  almost  universally  adopted. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  made 
with  the  view  of  decomposing  muriatic  acid  gas,  ascertained 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Stockhoim  for  1774,  p.  94. 
t  Journal  de  Pliysique,  1785,  p.  335. 
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h^rdrogcn  wii  produced  from  it  by  electricity;  axul  he 
flttribtttcd  the  phxmmuiaoo  to  wtUr  conu'med  m  the  gas«* 
In  the  Bakerian  lecenre  for  1808, 1  have  given  an  account  of 

the  action  of  pocatsium  upon  mtiriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  more 
ihan  oQc-third  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  is  produced;  and  £ 
have  stated,  thai  muriatic  add  can  ta  do  iostaiMie  be  procored 
from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless  water  or 
its  elements  be  preseot. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoires  iTArcuriJy  MM. 
(>ay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  detailed  an  extensive  series  of 
facts  upon  muriatic  acid  and  oxyrouriatic  acid.  Some  of  their 
experiments  are  simitar  to  those  I  have  detailed  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to;  others  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  of  a  very 
curious  kind:  their  general  conclusion  is,  that  muriatic  acid 
gaft  contains  about  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water;  and  that 
oxymurialic  acid  is  not  decomposable' by  any  substances  but 
hydrogen,  or  such  as  can  form  triple  combinations  with  it. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  I  have  observed  on  this 
subject,  and  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  is,  that  charcoal, 
even  when  ignited  to  whiteness  in  oxymuriatic  or  muriatic 
Hcid  gases,  by  the  Voltaic  battery,  effects  no  change  in  them; 
if  it  has  been  previously  freed  from  hydrogen  and  mol&turt 
by  intense  ignition  in  vacuo. 

This  experiment,  which  I  have  several  times  repeated,  led 
rac  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  that  substance, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  contain  it  above  all  others  in  a 
loose  and  active  slate;  and  to  make  a  more  rigorous  inrtt* 
tigatlon  than  Iiad  been  hitherto  attempted  for  its  detectioo* 

If  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  ex- 
hausted of  air,  containing  tin;  and  tlie  tin  be  gently  heated, 
and  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantit)-,  the  tin  and  the  gas  disappcari 
and  a  limpid  Auid,  precisely  the  same  as  Libavius*s  liqoor,  b 
formed:  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  this  substance  is  a  com- 
bination of  muriatic  acid  and  oxyde  of  tin,  oxydc  of  tin  ougb: 
to  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of  ammonia.  I  aHw^iytwi 
ammoniacal  gas  over  mercury  to  a  small  quantit>^of  the  }m 
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of  Libavius;  it  was  absorbed  with  great  heat,  and  no  gaa  was 
generated;  a  solid  result  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a  dull 
white  color;  some  of  it  was  hcaied,  to  ascertain  if  it  contained 
oxyde  of  tin;  but  the  whole  volatilized,  producing  dense  pun- 
gent fumes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  made  with  great  care, 
and  in  which  ilie  ammonia  was  used  in  great  excess,  proved 
that  the  liquor  of  Libavius  cannot  be  decompounded  by  am- 
moniaj  but  that  it  forms  a  new  combiaation  wiih  this  substance. 
I  have  described,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  nature  of  die 
operation  of  phosphorus  on  oxymuriatic  acid;  and  I  have  stated 
thai  two  compounds,  one  fluid  and  the  other  solid,  are  formed 
in  the  process  of  combustion,  of  which  the  first,  on  the  gener- 
ally received  theory  of  the  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  must 
be  considered  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  phosphorous 
acid.  It  occurred  to  mo,  that  if  the  acids  of  phosphorus  really 
existed  in  these  combinations,  it  would  not  be  difQcult  to 
obtain  them,  and  thus  to  gain  proofs  of  the  existence  of  oxygen 
in  oxymuriatic  acid. 

I  n&adc  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solid  compound  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  and  phosphorus  by  combustion,  and  saturated 
it  witli  ammonia,  by  heating  it  in  a  proper  receiver  filled  with 
ammoniacal  gaa,  on  which  it  acted  with  great  cncrg)*,  pro- 
ducing much  beati  and  they  formed  a  white  opake  powder. 
Supposing  that  this  substance  was  composed  of  the  dry  mu- 
riates and  phosphates  of  ammonia;  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
very  volaiile,  and  as  ammonia  is  driven  off  from  phosphoric 
acid,  by  a  heat  below  redness,  I  conceived  that,  l)y  igniting  the 
product  obtained,  1  should  procure  phosphoric  .icid;  I  there- 
fore introduced  some  of  the  powder  into  a  tube  of  green  glass, 
and  heated  it  to  redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  by  a  bpiric 
lamp;  but  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
volatile  nor  decomposable  at  this  degree  of  heat,  and  that  it 
gave  off  no  gaseous  matter. 

The  circumstance,  that  a  substance  composed  principally  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia  should  resist  decomposition 
or  change  at  so  high  a  temperature,  induced  mc  to  pay  parti* 
cular  attcDtion  to  the  properties  of  this  uew  body* 
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It  had  DO  taste  nor  smell;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  tohiblc^  oor 
idid  tc  undergo  asy  perocplibie  chaoge  when  digested  tn  boiling 
rn  it  did  not  appcg  to  be  acted  opoo  b%*  sulphuric,  moiiatir, 

nitric  acult,  nor  hy  a  strong  lixivium  of  potash.  Tlie  only 
■■  hy  which  it  seemed  susceptible  of  decompoattwu 
iwerc  bv  combustion,  or  the  action  of  ignited  hydrac  of  potash. 
When  brought  into  Ae  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  made  red- 
-hot, it  gave  fnrble  indications  of  inflammation,  and  tinged  die 
imc  of  a  yellow  color,  anr!  left  a  fixed  acid  having  the  pro- 
pmica  of  phosphoric  acid.  When  acted  on  by  red-hot  hydrat  of 
:potash»  it  emitted  a  smell  of  ammonia^  burnt  where  it  was  in 
contact  with  air,  and  appeared  to  dissolve  in  the  alkalL  The 
potash  which  had  been  so  acted  upon  gave  muriatic  acid,  br 
rtbc  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

I  heated  some  of  the  powder  to  whiteness,  in  a  tube  of  pla- 
tina;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  alter;  and  after  igaiiion  gave 
Ammonia  by  the  action  of  fused  hydrat  of  potash. 

I  caused  ammonia,  made  as  dry  as  possible,  to  act  on  the 
phosphuretted  liquor  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard;  and 
on  the  sulphuretted  muriatic  liquor  of  Dr.  Thomson;  but  no 
decomposition  took  place;  nor  was  any  muriate  of  ammonia 
formed  when  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  mois- 
ture. The  results  were  new  combinations;  that  from  the  pbos* 
phuretled  liquor  was  a  while  solid,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
.phosphorus  was  separated  by  heat;  but  which  seemed  no  fur- 
ther decomposable,  even  by  ignition.  That  from  the  sid- 
phurctted  liquor  was  likewise  solid,  and  had  various  shades  of 
color,  from  a  bright  purple  to  a  golden  yellow,  according  as 
j^  was  more  or  less  saiuruted  with  ammonia;  but  as  these  com- 
pounds did  not  present  the  same  uniform  and  interesting  pro* 
pcrtics  as  that  from  the  phosphoric  sublimate,  I  did  not  exa- 
mine them  minutely:  I  contented  myself  by  ascertaining  that 
no  substance  known  to  contain  oxygen  could  be  procured  from 
osymuriatic  acid,  in  this  mode  of  operation. 

It  has  been  said,  and  taken  for  granted  by  many  chemists, 
tliat  whcnosymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia  act  upon  oach  other, 
water  is  formed;  I  have  sc\  eral  times  made  the  experiiueot, 

'  X  am  couvlaced  that  this  is  not  the  case.  When  aboiu  ta. 
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16  parts  of  oxvmuriatic  acid  gas  are  mixed  with  from  40  to 
45  parts  of  ammoniacal  gas,  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  gases,  and  from  five  lo  six 
parts  of  nitrogen  are  produced;  and  the  result  is  dry  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

Mr-  Cruikshank  has  shown  that  ox^muriaiic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen, when  mixed  in  proportions  nearly  c<|ual,  produce  a 
matter  almost  entirely  condcnsible  by  water;  and  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thcnard  have  stated  that  this  matter  is  common 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  that  no  water  is  deposited  in  the  opera- 
tiom.  I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  action 
of  oxymuriaiic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen.  When  these  bodies 
were  mixed  in  equal  volumes  over  water,  and  introduced  into 
an  exhausted  vessel  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  there 
was  always  a  deposition  of  a  slight  vapor,  and  a  condensation 
of  from  ^*j  to  ^*(j  of  the  vohime;  but  the  gas  remaining 
was  muriatic  acid  gas-  I  have  attempted  to  make  the  ex- 
periment in  a  manner  still  more  refined,  by  drying  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  and  the  hydrogen  by  introducing  them  into 
vessels  containing  muriate  of  lime,  and  by  suffering  them  to 
combine  at  common  temperatures;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  avoid  a  slight  condensation;  though,  in  proportion  as  the 
gases  were  free  from  oxygen  or  water,  this  condensation 
diminished. 

I  mixed  together  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  high  degree  of 
purity  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  both  dried,  in  equal  volumes: 
In  this  instance  the  condensation  was  not  ^;  sulphur,  which 
seemed  to  contain  a  little  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  formed  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel;  no  vapor  was  deposited;  and  the 
reflidual  gas  contained  about  jj  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the 
remainder  was  inflammable. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  proved  by  ai  copious 
coliecnon  of  instances,  that  in  the  usual  cases  where  oxygen 
is  procured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is  always  present,  and 
rauriatic  acid  gas  is  formed:  now,  as  it  is  shown  thatoxymu* 
riatlc  acid  gas  is  converted  into  muriatic  acid  gas  by  combining 
with  hydrogen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  decom|}osition  of  water, 
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aadt  cotwcqaeothr,  that  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  wabci  n 
■luriatlc  acid  gas  is  bvpothetical,  dependtng  upon  aa  a»mm| 
tkm  which  his  uot  yet  been  proved — the  existence  of  o^rg^i 
in  oxynuristic  acid  gns* 

MM.  Gay  Luasac  and  Thenard  indeed  have  stated  an  cs 
penment^  which  they  consider  »  proving  that  niuriadc  idi 
ga^  contains  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  combined 
They  passed  this  gas  over  litharge,  mad  obtained  so  modi 
water;  but  it  t&  obvious  that  in  this  case  they  formed  the 
compound  as  that  produced  by  the  action  ot  oxyaaurtatic 
on  lead;  and  in  tiiis  process  the  muriatic  acid  must  lose  Its  hr« 
drogen,  and  the  lead  its  oxygen;  which  of  course  would  form 
WAter:  these  able  chemi&tSf  indeed,  from  the  concluaion  of 
their  memoir,  seem  aware  that  auch  an  explanation  majr  be 
given,  for  they  say  that  the  oxymuriaiic  acid  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  simple  body. 

I  have  repeated  those  experiments  which  led  mc  firat  to  sus- 
pecnhc  existence  of  combined  water  in  muri;uic  acid,  with 
considerable  care;  I  find  that,  when  mercurv-  is  made  to  act 
'upon  1  in  volume  of  muriatic  acid  gas*  by  Voltaic  clectriciiyt 
aU  the  acid  disappears,  calomel  is  formed^  and  about  *5  of  by. 
drogen  evolved. 

With  potassium,  in  experiments  made  over  very  ^ry  incr- 
curj',  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  always  from  nine  to  eleven, 
^the  volume  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  used  being  SO. 

And  in  some  experiments  made  ven*  carefully  by  my  bro- 
'thcr  Mr.  John  Davy,  on  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid 
IS,  by  heated  tin  and  zinc,  hydrogen  equal  to  about  half  its 
volume  was  disengaged,  and  metallic  muriates,  the  same  as 
lose  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tin  and  zii>c  in  oxyno- 
iaiic  gas,  resuhed. 
It  is  evident  from  this  series  of  observations,  that  Scheele's 
■View  (though  obscured  by  terms  derived  from  a  vague  and  un- 
founded genera!  ihcor\*)  of  the  nature  of  the  ox\TiJuriatic  and 
muriatic  acids  may  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  facts, 
whilst  the  view  adopted  by  the  French  school  of  chemistry, 
and  which,  till  it  is  minutely  examined,  appears  so  bcaudfal 
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and  satiftfuctory,  rests,  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge, 
l^K>n  hypothetical  grounds. 

When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nearly  an  equal 
h'olume  of  hydrogLO,  a  combination  takes  place  between  them, 
and  muriatic  acid  gas  results.  When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  acted 
on  by  mercur)\  or  any  other  metal,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  at- 
tracted from  the  hydrogen,  by  the  stronger  affinity  of  the  me- 
tal; and  an  oxymuriate,  exactly  similar  to  that  formed  by  com* 
bustion,  is  produced. 

The  action  of  water  upon  those  compounds,  which  have 
been  usually  considered  as  muriates,  or  as  dry  muriates,  but 
which  are  properly  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  acid  with 
inflammable  bases,  may  be  easily  explained,  according  to  these 
views  of  die  subject.  When  water  is  added  in  certain  quantities 
to  Libavius's  liquor,  a  solid  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  from 
which  oxide  of  tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  procured  by 
ammonia.  In  this  case,  oxygen  may  be  conceived  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  tin,  and  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in  oxymu- 
riatic acid  is  in  a  similar  relation  to  water;  if  that  substance 
be  added  to  it,  it  is  resolved  into  two  powerful  acids;  oxygen, 
It  may  be  supposed,  is  furnished  to  the  phosphorus  to  form 
phosphoric  acid,  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuriatic  acid  to  form 
common  muriatic  acid  gas* 

None  of  the  combinations  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  with  in- 
tammable  bodies  can  be  decomposed  by  dry  acids;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  test  which  distinguishes  the  oxymuriatic  com- 
binations from  the  muriates,  though  they  have  hitherto  been 
confounded  together.  Muriate  of  potash  for  instance,  if  M . 
Bcnhollet's  estimation  of  its  composition  approaches  towards 
accuracy,  when  ignited,  is  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
whh  potassium:  muriate  of  ammonia  is  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  and  ammonia;  and  when  acted  on  by  potassium,  is 
decompounded:  the  oxvmuriatic  acid  may  be  conceived  to 
combine  with  the  potassium  to  form  muriate  of  potash,  and  the 
ftmroonia  and  hydrogen  arc  set  free. 

The  vivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  at 
view,  appears  a  reason  why  oxygen  should  be  admitted  in 
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»ut  heat  and  light  are  merely  results  of  the  intense  agei 
of  combination.  Sulphur  and  metals,  alkaline  earths  and  acids, 
become  ignited  during  their  mutuxil  agency;  and  suchaneiTect 
might  bv  expected  in  an  operation  so  rapid,  as  that  of  oxynu- 
riatic  acid  upon  metals  and  inflammable  bodies. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an  acid  basis  united 
to  oxj'gen,  exists  in  the  general  analogy  of  the  compounds  of 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  metals,  to  the  common  neutral  salts: 
but  this  analog)',  when  strictly  investigated,  will  be  found  to  be 
vcr>*  indistinct;  and  even  allowing  it,  it  may  be  applied  with 
JLS  much  force  to  support  an  opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that 
the  neutral  salts  are  compounds  of  bases  with  water,  and  the 
metals  of  bases  with  hydrogen;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  ac- 
tion of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals,  metal  furnishes  hydrogen 
to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a  basis  to  produce  the  neutnl  com* 
bination. 

That  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  during  the  deoHIL- 
position  of  muriatic  acid  gas  by  metals,  is  the  same  that  would 
be  produced  during  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  tame 
bodies,  appears,  at  first  view,  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas;  but  as  there  is  only  one 
known  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  one 
quantity  mast  always  be  separated.  Hydrogen  is  disengaged 
fi-om  its  oxymuriatic  combination,  by  a  metal,  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  metal  is  disengaged  by  another  from  similar 
combinations;  and  of  all  inflammable  bodies  that  form  com- 
pounds of  this  kind,  except  perhaps  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
hydrogen  is  that  which  seems  to  adhere  to  oxymuriatic  acid 
with  the  least  force. 

I  have  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  electrical  jar  to 
pass  through  oxymuriatic  gas,  by  means  of  points  of  platini^ 
lor  several  hours  in  succession;  but  it  seemed  not  to  undergo 
the  slightest  change. 

I  electrized  the  oxymuriates  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
for  some  hours,  by  the  power  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  of  1000 
double  plates:  no  gas  separated,  but  a  minute  quantity  of  hy- 
;cn,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence  of 
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moisture  in  the  apparatus  employed;  for  I  once  obtained  hy-l 
drogen  from  Libavius*s  liquor  by  a  similar  operation:  but  Ij 
have  ascertained  that  this  was  owing  to  the  decomposition  qT\ 
water  adhering  to  the  mercur)';  and  in  some  late  experimental 
made  with  2000  double  plates,  in  which  the  discharge  waal 
from  platina  wires,  and  in  which  the  mercury  used  for  confin*  ] 
ing  the  liquor  was  carefully  boiled,  there  was  no  productioii,j 
•f  any  permanent  elastic  matter.  | 

As  there  are  no  experimental  evidences  of  the  existence  of] 
oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  a  natural  question  arises  con- ] 
ceming  the  nature  of  these  compounds,  in  which  the  muriatic] 
acid  bus  btcD  supposed  to  exist,  combined  with  much  moT«  J 
oxygen  than  oxymuriatic  acid,  in  the  state  in  which  it  ha4i 
been  named,  by  Mr.  CheneviXf  hyperoxygcnizcd  muriatic] 
acid.  \ 

Can  the  oxymuriatic  acid  combine  either  with  oxygen  or  hy^ 
drogen,  and  form  with  each  of  them  an  acid  compound;  oil 
which  that  with  hydrogen  has  the  strongest,  and  that  withi 
oxygen  the  weakest  aflinity  for  bases?  for  the  able  chemist  to] 
whom  I  have  just  referred,  conceives  that  hj'peroxymuriatetj 
arc  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  Or,  is  hyperoxymuriaticl 
acid,  the  basis  of  all  this  class  of  bodies,  the  most  simple  form] 
of  this  species  of  matter?  j 

The  phenomena  uf  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  i 
liic  hypcroxymuriates  may  be  explained  on  cither  of  these! 
suppositions;  but  they  are  mere  suppositions  unsupported  b^rl 
experiment.  *  1 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  neutralizing  acid,  which] 
has  been  imagined  to  be  hyperoxygenized,  from  hyperoxymu^J 
riate  of  potabh  by  various  modes,  but  uniformly  without  sue*! 
cess.  Dy  distilling  the  salt  with  dry  boracic  acid,  though  a4 
little  oxymuriatic  acid  is  generated,  yet  oxygen  is  the  chien 
gaseous  product,  and  a  muriate  of  potash  not  decomposable  isJ 
produced. 

The  distillation  of  the  orange-colored  fluid,  produced  by 
dissolving  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  in  sulphuric  acid,  affords 
L    only  oxygen  la  great  excess,  and  oxymuriatic  acid. 
I       Vol.  r.  3  E 
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When  solutions  of  muriaicB  or  muriatic  »dd  arc  ele 
in  the  Voluic  circuity  oxyinunaiic  acid  is  evolved  at  the  poai<« 
ttvc  surface,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  surface.  When  A 
solution  of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  water  Is  electrized,  ox^TDun-- 
Atic  acid  and  oxygen  appear^  at  the  positive  surface,  and  h 
gen  at  the  negative  surface;  facts  which  are  certainly  oofa- 
vourablc  to  the  idea  of  thr  existence  of  hyperoxj'gecized  roa* 
riatic  acid,  whether  it  be  imagined  a  compound  of  oxymuriati 
acid  with  oxygen,  or  the  basii  of  oxymuriatic  acid. 

If  the  facts  respecting  the  hyperoxy muriate  of  potash,  in* 
deed,  be  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must  be  regarded  as  trathiog' 
more  than  as  a  triple  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  potassium 
and  oxygen.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any 
peculiar  acid  in  it,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  combined 
water;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
chemistry,  to  suppose  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  combined 
with  the  potassium,  which  we  know  has  an  intense  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  which,  from  some  experiments,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  is  capable  of  combining  directly  with  more  oxygen 
than  exists  in  potash,  than  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  which, 
as  far  as  is  known,  has  no  affinity  for  that  substance. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
and hyperoxymuriatic  acid  is  disengaged  when  hyperoxymori* 
ate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  common  muriatic  acidf  but  I 
am  satisfied  from  several  trials,  that  the  gas  procured  in  this 
way,  when  not  mixed  with  oxygen,  unites  to  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen,!  as  common  oxjniuriatic  acid  ga^  from  man- 
ganese; and  I  find,  by  a  careful  examination,  that  the  gas  dis- 


*  The  qtuntity  of  oxyrnunaUc  acid  in  Uie  aqueous  solutioD  is  so  small  IhK 
the  principal  product*  must  be  referred  to  the  decomposition  of  water.  Thi« 
JiappcHk  In  utluM  insUiiiccs;  tlic  water  only  is  decompoacd  in  dilute  solutiom 
of  fiUrictihd  .tulplmrif  ucids. 

I  If  liyptPoxymnriate  of  potash  be  decomposed  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  wid, 

lit  afiortls  oxymuriatic  acid  and  oxjjftn     If  it  be  acted  upon  by  miirialic  add, 

it  alli>rd)i  a  large  ijuaulKj  uf  ox}- muriatic  acid  g;as  only.  In  this  la&t  caae,  the 

iliThomenMn  secmK  merely  to  depend  upon  the  decompoUtionof  the  muriatic 

scid  jjfts,  by  the  oxygpt-n,  loosfly  combined  in  the  sail. 

%  This  likewise  appears  <rom  Mr.  Crnikaliank'a  experiments.  See  VkM- 
»wi\  Jimrnal,  vol.  v.  4to,  p.  206. 
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CDgaged  during  the  solution  of  platina,  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  which  has  been  regarded  a3  hyperoxymu- 
riatic  acid,  but  which  I  stated  some  years  ago  to  possess  the 
properties  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,*  is  actually  that  body, 
owing  its  peculiar  color  to  a  small  quantity  of  nitromunatic 
vapor  suspended  in  it,  and  from  which  it  is  easily  freed  by 
iK^ashing. 

Few  substances,  perhaps,  have  less  claim  to  be  considered 
as  acid,  than  oxymuriatic  acid.  As  yet  we  have  no  right  lo 
say  that  it  has  been  decompounded;  and  as  its  tendency  of 
combination  is  with  pure  inflammable  matters,  it  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen. 

May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  and  dissolving 
principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible  bodies,  analo- 
gous to  acids  containing  oxygen  or  oxides,  in  their  prctperties 
and  powers  of  combination;  but  differing  from  them,  in  being 
for  the  most  part  decomposable  by  water.  Ou  this  idea  muri- 
atic acid  may  be  considered  as  having  hydrogen  for  its  basis, 
srad  oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  principle.  And  the 
phosphoric  sublimate  as  having  phosphorus  for  its  basis,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  matter.  And  I<ibavius*s 
liquor,  and  the  compounds  of  arsenic  with  oxymuriatic  acid, 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  bodies.  The  combinations  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  with  lead,  silver,  mercur)'*,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  in  this  view  would  be  considered  as  a  class  of  bodies 
related  more  to  oxides  than  acids,  in  their  powers  of  attraction. 

It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  learned  society  by 
dwelling  upon  the  imperfection  of  the  modern  nomenclature 

•The  platina,  I  find  by  scleral  experiments  made  wit!i  great  care.  Imp  no 
ibarc  in  producing  the  evolution  of  tliis  gus.  It  is  formod  during-  the  produc- 
tion  of  aqua  reg-ja.  The  hydr^igen  of  t!ie  muriatic  acid  attracts  oxygen  from 
the  mtric  acid.  Oxymuriftlic  acid  ^s  is  set  free,  and  nitrous  pas  remains  in 
t}ie  solution,  uid  g^ives  it  a  deep  red  color.  Nitraut  acid  und  munatic  ftcid 
produce  no  ox^iouiiutic  acid  gus.  Plutiiia,  during-  its  solution  in  pcrfccily 
formed  aqua  regia,  gives  only  nitrous  gas  und  nitrous  vapor;  and  I  6nd,  that 
rntlicr  more  oxjmurintic  ucid  gas  is  protluced,  by  healing  together  cquMi 
qiiantitie»of  nitric  acid  of  1-45,  and  muriatic  acid  of  I'lS,  when  lliey  ore  not 
in  contact  willi  platjna,  tJian  when  cx^wsed  to  that  nieial.  The  ovymuriiitic 
acid  g&B  produced  from  nnuriatic  acid,  hy  nitric  actd,  t  find  combines  with 
about  an  equal  rolumc  of  hj^drogcn  by  detonation 
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0f  tfac«c  safastaacci.    It 
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;idcas  of  their  naturr  and  composition;  and  tn  a  mure  advaoced 
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it  will  be 
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:e,  that  it  shooU  undergo  maurial  alicrauoos. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  m^ny 
of  the  oxytnur'utic  acid  with  uiflammahlc  bodies  which 
aot  been  yet  investigated*  With  phosphorus  it  seems  capable 
of  combining  in  at  least  three  proponioos;  the  pboaphurettcd 
muriatic  acid  of  Gay  Las&ac  and  Thenard  is  the  compoiud 
containing  the  mnximum  of  phosphorus.  Tbc  cr>'staUiac  pho*- 
phoric  sublimate,  and  the  liquor  furmed  by  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  disengage  do  phospboros 
l|>y  the  action  of  water;  the  sublimate,  as  I  have  already  men* 
tioncd,  affords  phoshoric  and  muriatic  acid;  and  the  liquid 
1  believe  only  phosphorous  acid  and  muriatic  acid. 

The  ftublimacc  from  the  boracic  basis  gives,  I  bclie\*e, 
[•only  boracic  and  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  regarded  as  bora* 
fxium  acidified  by  ox^'muriatic  acid. 

Ic  is  evident,  that  whenever  an  osymuriatic  combination  is 
idccomposed  by  water,  the  oxide  or  acid  or  aliali  or  oxidated 
body  formed  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  muriatic 
acid  gas,  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  must  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  each  other;  and  experiments  upon  these  compounds 
will  probably  afford  simple  modes  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements,  in  the  different  oxides,  acids,  and  al- 
Jcaline  earths. 

If,  accordingio  the  ingenious  idea  of  Mr.  DaUon,  hydrogen 
be  conuidcred  as  one  in  weight,  in  the  proporiiuu  it  exists  in 
water,  then  oxygen  will  be  nearly  7-5;  and  assuming  that 
I  potash  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  i 
potassium,  then  potash  will  be  48,  and  potassium*  about  40-5: 
l^uid  from  an  experiment  which  I  have  detailed  in  the  lost  Ba- 
Iccrian  lecture,  on  ihc  combustion  of  potassium  in  muriatic  acid 
gas,  oxymuriatic  acid  will  be  represented  by  o2'iJ,  and  muriatic 
:id  gas,  of  course,  by  33*9;  and  this  estimation  agrees  with 
te  specific  gravity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  muriatic  actd 

'  !l-ip(K)Mn*  (tolasli  to  rontoin  nearly  15.  6  per  cent,  ofoxy^ca. 


I 

I 
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gas<  From  my  experiments,  100  cubical  inches  of  oxymuriatic 
scid  gsis  weigh,  the  reductions  being  made  for  the  mean  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  74*5  grains;  whereas  by  estimation  they 
should  weigh  74*6.  Muriatic  acid  gas  I  find  weighs,  under  like 
circumstances,  in  the  quantity  of  100  cubic  inches,  39  grains; 
by  estimation  it  should  weigh  38*4  grains. 

It  is  easy  from  these  data,  knowing  the  composition  of  any 
dry  muriate,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxide  or  of  acid  it 
would  furnish  by  the  action  of  water,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  the  inflammable  matter  will 
ctnnbinc.* 

In  considering  ihe  dry  muriates,  as  compounds  of  oxymu- 
riatic acid  and  inflammable  bodies;  the  argument  that  I  have 
used  in  the  last  Bakerian  lecture,  to  show  that  potassium  does 
not  form  hydrate  of  potash  by  combustion,  is  considerably- 
strengthened;  for  from  the  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  ihC) 
metal  requires  to  produce  a  muriate,  it  seems  to  be  shown  that 


b 
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*  I  tuiTc  Stated  in  the  tftst  Bakerian  lecture,  that  (luring  the  decompo^'^ 
silion  of  the  amnJ^am  from  ammonitt>  one  in  volume  of  hydrogen  to  two 
ammonia  is  evolved;  it  i»  rcmarkahlc,  that  whatever  thcorj  of  the  nature  of 
thi»  extraordinary  compmind  be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  happy  cuincirlence. 
as  to  definite  proptjrtiont.  If  il  be  suppoied  thiit  the  hydrogen  aj-ises  ftoa 
the  decoTn[io8ition  of  water:  then  the  oxygen  that  niuat  be  asfitime<I  1o  extat] 
in  ammmiia,  wiU  be  exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  hydrr>gcn,  in  an' 
rqiul  volume  of  muriatic  acid;  or  if  it  be  said  that  ammonium  is  a  rompound* 
of  tvt'o  of  ammonia  and  one  of  hydrogen  in  volume,  then  erjual  volumes  of] 
mort^bc  acid  g;as  and  ammonia  uill  produce  the  same  compound  as  oxvma*' 
riatic  acid  and  ammonium,  auppoaing  ihey  could  be  immediately  combined. 
I  once  thouglil  that  the  phenomena  uf  metAllization  might  be  explained] 
according  to  a  modilieil  pliln^iiitlc    theory,  by   sup)K>sing  three   different^ 
classes  of  metallic  bmlius:  First,  The  metal  of  ammonia,  in  which  hydrogcql 
was  so  loosely  combined  as  to  be  scpapaJ)le  with  great  case,  and  which,  ii\' 
consequence  of  the  small  alBniiy  uf  the  basis  for  water,  it  had  little  tendency 
to  combine  with  oxygen.  The  second,  ttlc  metals  of  the  alkatiea  and  alkalm6<< 
eartlis,  in  wliicb  the  hydrogen  was  more  firmly  combined,  but  in  com«^j 
bustion.  forming  water  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  basis.   Am 
thirdly,  ibe  metals  of  the  earths  and  common  metals,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
was  more  intimately  combined;  producing  by  union  with  oxygen,  water  not 
separable  by  any  new  attractions.  The  phenomena  uf  tlic  action  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  upon  muriatic  acid,  referred  to  in  the  text,  seem  however 
to  overturn  these  speculations  so  far  as  they  concern  the  metals  from  the 
&xed  alkaliea. 
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it  is  the  simplest  known  form  of  the  alkaline  matter.  This 
I  think  approaches  to  an  experimentum  crucis.  Potash  madi; 
by  alcohol,  and  that  has  been  heated  to  redness,  appears  to  h% 
a  hydrate  of  potash,  whilst  the  potash  formed  by  the  combus* 
tioD  of  potassium  must  be  considered  .*ia  a  pure  metallic  oxid^ 
vhich  requires  about  19  per  cent-  of  water  to  convert  into  « 
hydrate. 

Amongst  all  the  known  combustible  bodies,  charecal  is  the 
onlv  one  which  does  not  comb'mc  dirrctly  wiih  oxymursadc 
acid  gas;  and  yet  there  is  reason  fur  believing  that  this  ccNOb^ 
nntion  may  be  formed  by  the  intermedium  of  hydrogen.  Ivm 
inclined  to  consider  the  only  substance  produced  by  the  actioo 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  olefiant  gas,  as  a  ternary  com- 
pound of  these  bodies;  for  they  combine  nearly  in  eqtuil  vol- 
umes; and  I  6nd  that,  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  tlic  oil 
80  produced,  muriate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  gaseous  matter, 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  eollcct  in  suiHcicnt  quantity 
to  decide  upon  its  natun\  is  formed.  Artificial  t  '      .  and 

muriatic  ether,  as  is  probable  from  the  ingciiiou%  ..tinia 

of  M.  Gehlen  and  M.  Thenard,  must  be  combinations  of  a 
6imilar  kind,  one  probably  with  more  hydrogen^  and  the 
other  with  more  carbon. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  economical  chemistn\  i»  the 
decomposition  of  the  muriates  of  soda  and  potash.  The 
of  this  problem  will,  perhaps,  be  facilitated  by  these  nc 
The  affinity  of  potassium  and  sodium  for  oxymuriatic  acid  is 
very  strong;  but  so  likewise  is  their  attraction  for  oxygeay  and 
the  affinity  of  their  oxides  for  water.  The  nfTmiiics  of  oxyoBti- 
riatlc  acid  gas  for  hydrogen,  and  of  muriatic  acid  gaa  for 
water,  arc  likewise  of  a  powerful  kind.  Water,  thcixforc, 
should  be  present  in  all  cases,  when  it  tB  intended  to  attempt  to 
produce  alkali.  It  is  not  difficult  after  these  views  to  explain  the 
decompo&ition  of  common  salt,  by  aluminous  or  siliceous  sub- 
stances, which,  as  it  has  been  long  known,  act  only  when  thc>* 
'contain  water.  In  these  cases  the  sodium  may  be  conceived  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  with  the  earth,  to 
form  a  vitreous  compound;  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  to  unite 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  muriatic  acid  gas. 
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It  is  also  easy,  according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain  the 
dccompositioQ  of  salt  by  moistened  litharge,  the  theory  of 
which  has  »o  much  perplexed  the  most  acute  chemists.  It  may 
he  conceived  to  be  an  instance  of  compound  afRnity:  tlie  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  is  attracted  by  the  lead,  and  the  sodium  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  litharge  and  with  water  to  form  hydrate 
of  soda,  which  gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

As  iron  has  a  strong  afiinity  for  oxymuriatic  acid,  I  at* 
tempted  to  procure  soda  by  passing  steam  over  a  mixture  of 
iron  filings,  and  muriate  oi  soda  intensely  heated:  and  in  this 
way  I  succeeded  in  decomposing  some  of  the  salt:  hydrogen 
came  over:  a  little  hydrate  of  soda  was  formed;  and  muriate  of 
iron  was  produced. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable,  supposing  the  views  that  havQ 
been  developed  accurate,  tliat  by'complex  alHuities,  even  potas- 
sium and  sodium  in  their  metallic  fonm  may  be  procured  from 
their  oxymuriatic  combinations:  for  this  purpose  the  oxymu* 
riattc  acidsliould  be  attracted  by  one  substance,  and  the  alkaline 
metals  by  another;  and  such  bodies  should  be  selected  for  the 
experiment,  as  would  produce  compounds  difTering  considera- 
bly in  degree  of  volatiliiy- 

1  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  tlie  application  of  these 
doctrines,  without  asking  permission  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  some  of  the  theoretical  relations  of  the  facts 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

That  a  body  principally  composed  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
ammonia,  two  substances  which  have  been  generally  conceived 
incapable  of  existing  together,  should  be  so  diiBcult  of  decom- 
positioD,  as  to  be  scarcely  affected  by  any  of  the  agents  of 
chemistry, -is  a  phenomenon  of  a  perfecdy  new  kind.  Three 
bodies,  two  of  which  are  permanent  gases,  and  the  other  of 
which  is  considerably  volatile,  form  in  this  instance  a  substance 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  at  a  white  heat.  It  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  ammonia  would  remain  fixed  at  such  a 
temperature;  but  tliat  it  should  remain  fixed  in  combinatioa 
with  oxymuriatic  acid,  would  have  appeared  incredible,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  existing  analogies  of  chemistry.  The  experl* 
menu  on  which  these  cooclusions  are  founded,  are,  however, 
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uniform  in  their  resulta:  and  it  is  easy  to  repeat  them, 
acem  lo  show,  that  the  common  chemical  proposition,  that 
complcxit}*  of  composition  is  iiniforfnly  cunnecttrd  with  facility 
of  decomposition^  is  not  well  founded.  The  compound  of  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  phosphorus,  and  ammonia,  resembles  an  oxide, 
such  as  silex,  or  that  of  columbium  in  its  general  chemical  cha- 
racters, and  is  as  refractory  when  treated  by  common  re- 
agents; and  except  by  the  effects  of  combustion,  or  the  agency 
of  fused  potash,  its  nature  could  not  be  detected  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  analysis.  Is  it  not  likely,  reasoning  from  these 
circumstances,  that  many  of  the  substances,  now  supposed 
to  be  elementary,  may  be  reduced  into  simpler  forms  of  mat* 
ter?  and  that  an  intense  attraction,  and  an  equilibrium  of  at- 
traction, may  give  to  a  compound,  containing  several  constitu- 
ents, that  refractory  character,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  unity  of  constitution,  or  to  the  homogeneous  nature  of  its 
partsf 

Besides  the  compound  of  the  phosphoric  sublimate  and  am- 
monia, and  the  other  analogous  compounds  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  probable  that  other  compounds  of  like  nature 
may  be  formed  of  the  oxides,  alkalies,  and  earths,  widi  the 
oxymuriatic  combinations,  or  of  the  oxymuriatic  compounds 
with  each  other;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  more  refined 
analogies  of  chemical  philosophy  will  be  extended  by  these 
new,  and,  as  it  would  seem  at  first  view,  contradictory  factSt 
For  if,  as  I  have  said,  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  referred  fio  the 
same  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen  gas,  then,  as  oxygen  is  not  an 
acid,  but  forms  acids  by  combining  with  certain  inflammable 
bodies,  so  oxymuriatic  acid,  by  uniting  to  similar  substances^ 
may  be  conceived  to  form  either  acids,  which  is  the  case  when 
it  combines  with  hydrogen,  or  compounds  like  acids  or  oxides, 
capable  of  forming  neUtral  combinations,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  oxymuriates  of  phosphorus  and  tin. 

Like  oxygen,  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  by  the  positive 
surface  in  Volt^c  combinations;  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
connexion  of  chemical  attraction  with  electrical  powers,  all  its 
energies  of  combination  correspond  with  those  of  a  body  sop- 
posed  to  be  negative  in  a  high  degree. 
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And  in  most  of  its  compounds,  e-xcept  those  containing  the 
alkaline  metals,  which  may  be  conceived  in  the  highest  degree 
positive,  and  the  cnetals  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  com* 
pounds,  it  seems  still  to  retain  its  negative  character. 

I  shall  occupy  the  time  of  the  society  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  only,  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  a  few  observations 
connected  with  the  Bakerian  lectures,  delivered  in  the  two  last 
years;  particularly  those  parts  of  them  relating  to  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  new  and  more  minute  inquires  have  ena- 
bled me  to  correct  or  extend. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  of  experiments,  made  on  the  action  of 
potassium,  on  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  their  combinations 
with  hydrogen,  according  to  different  circumstances  of  the 
process.  1  shall  now  refer  to  such  of  these  circumstances  as  I 
have  been  able  fully  to  investigate. 

The  able  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson  have  shown  that  sul- 
phur, in  its  usual  state,  contains  small  quantities  oi  acid  matter; 
and  though,  in  my  first  experiments,  I  conceived  that  by  em< 
ploying  crystallized  native  sulphur,  which  had  been  reccndy 
sublimed  in  nitrogen,  1  should  avoid  the  presence  of  any  fo- 
reign matter,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  for  by  subliming  some  similar  sulphur  in  nitrogen,  I  find 
that  litmus  paper  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  is 
slightly  reddened. 

When  potassium  is  made  to  unite  with  sulphur,  if  the  retort 
employed  is  not  lined  with  aulphur^  some  of  the  potassium  is 
destroyed  by  acting  upon  the  glass;  and  when  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  are  used,  it  is  ver>'  difficult  to  decompose  the  whole 
of  the  sulphurct  of  potassium  by  an  acid;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen likewise  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid:  and  this  circumstance 
led  me  to  underrate  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
given  off  in  experiments  of  this  kind.* 

*  Tbis  circumstance  Las  been  poinicd  otit  by  MM.  O^y  Uii»sac  and 
TbetiKTf),  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Journal  de  Pliy»tque  for  December,  in 
vhlcb  tlicic  {^cfiLlemen  endeavour  to  almw  that,  whether  potassium  hita 
been  acud  upon  by  large  Qr  small  qiiaiitilies  of  sulphur^  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  evolves  a  quantity  of  gaa  exactly  equal  to  that  which  it  prO' 
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Id  acting  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogeo  by  putaauuin  in«y 
early  experiments,  I  used  large  quaniiiics  of  the  ga&  and  of  tbe 
metal;  and  in  these  cases  I  have  reason  to  believe  xhdi  the  vio- 
lence of  the  combustion  occasioned  tlie  decomposition  of  a  cqn- 
fiiderable  quantity  of  the  gas;  and,  in  consequence,  led  me  to 
form  erroneous  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  this  curi- 
ous operation. 

In  all  late  experiments  in  which  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen was  concerned,  I  have  used  muriatic  acid  satuiatcd 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  mercur)'.  I  have  employed 
sulphur  distilled  from  iron  pyrites  in  vacuo,  which  did  not  in 
the  sliglitcst  degree  affect  litmus  paper,  and  I  have  combined 
it  with  potassium  in  retorts  of  green-glass,  or  plate-glass  lined 
with  sulphur  and  filled  with  very  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrogen. 
Id  making  potassium  act  upon  sulphurcued  hydrogen,  I  have 
employed  the  gas  only  in  the  quantities  of  from  one  lo  three 
cubical  inches,  and  have  made  the  combination  in  narrow- 
curved  tubes  of  green-glass  over  dry  mercury.  With  all  these 
precautions,  and  after  having  made  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, I  am  not  able  to  gain  perfecdy  uniform  results.  Yet 
there  is  a  sufficient  correspondence  between  them  to  enable  me 
to  form  conclusions,  which  I  may  venture  to  say  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth. 

When  one  grain  of  potassium,  which  would  give  by  tho 
action  of  water  about  one  cubical  inch  and  -^\  of  hydrogen  is 
made  to  act  upon  about  half  a  grain  of  sulphur,  some  sulphur 
sublimes  during  the  combination,  which  always  takes  place 
with  heat  and  light,  and  from  -^  to  ^  of  a  cubical  inch  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  compound  acted  oa 
by  muriatic  acid,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  affords 
from  ^  to  IJ  of  a  cubical  inch  of  pure  sulphurettt^d  hydrogen* 

When  more  sulphur  is  used  so  as  to  be  from  twice  to  ten' 
times  the  weight  of  the  potassium,  the  quantity  of  sulphuitt* 
ted  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  is  from  -^  to 
-f^;  but  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  combination,  so  as  to  drive 


duces  by  the  action  of  water.  1  have  been  sble  to  gain  no  results  so  prci 
on  tbia  subject.  I  have  in  aiwtbcr  plftce  (ibc  umc  journal  in  which  tbt^] 
insmoir  has  appear?*}}  gfi'crcdsomc  obscmnioni  on  tUpii'intiuiiiea. 
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iuous  sulphur,  the  quamity  of  gas  collected  is  very 
little  inferior  to  that  produced  from  the  combination  in  which 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  is  used;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
beliex'c,  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  that  sulphur  and  potassium,  when  heated  together 
under  common  circumstances,  combine  only  in  one  proportion, 
in  which  the  metal  is  to  the  sulphur  nearly  as  three  to  one  ia 
weight;  and  in  which  the  qaantiiies  are  such  that  the  compound 
burns  into  neutral  stilphate  of  potash. 

When  a  grain  of  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  about  1*1 
cubical  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  all  the  hydrogen  is 
ftct  free,  and  a  sulphuret  of  potassium  containing  one  fourth  of 
sulphur  is  formed,  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the 
immediate  combination  of  sulphur  and  the  metal. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  employed  in  larger  quan- 
tities, there  is  an  absorption  of  this  gas,  and  a  volume  is  taken 
Op  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged,  and  a 
compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  potash  is 
formed,  which  gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of 
an  acid,  nearly  double  in  quantity  to  that  given  by  the  sul- 
phuret of  potassium. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  I  am  incFmed  to  believe 
that  potassium  and  phosphorus,  in  whatever  quantities  they 
are  heated  together,  combine  only  in  one  proportion,  a  gndn 
of  potassium  requiring  about  '  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  to 
form  a  phosphuret;  which  when  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid, 
produces  from  ^  to  -}§  of  a  cubical  inch  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Half  a  grain  of  potassium  decomposes  nearly  three  cubical 
inches  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sets  free  rather  more 
than  four  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen;  and  the  phosphuret 
formed  seems  to  be  of  the  same  Icind  as  that  produced  by 
direct  combination  of  the  metal  with  phosphorus. 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Dalton's  ideas  of  proportion,  the  quan- 
tity in  which  sulphur  enters  into  its  combination  were  to  be  de- 
duced from  its  union  with  potassium,  in  which  it  seems  to  form 
about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  compound,  the  number  re- 
presenting it  woiild  be  13*5.  I  have  lately  weighed  sulphuret- 
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led  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  with  grrat  care:  the  spe- 
cific gr^vtty  of  the  first  at  tnean  temperature  aod  pressure,  firon< 
iny  experiments,  is  10645,  which  differs  very  litde  from  the  csd-^ 
mation  of  Mr.  Kirwan:  that  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  I  find  isi 
20967.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  I  have  shown,  contains  aa; 
equal  volume  of  hydrogen;  and  on  this  datum  the  number  re- 
presenting sulphur  is  13*4.    I  have  never  been  able  to  bum 
sulphur  in  oxygen  without  forming  sulphuric  acid  in  smaU 
quantities;  but  in  several  experiments  I  have  obtained  from  93 
to  98  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  from  100  of  oxygen  in  volume; 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  sulphurous  acid  con- 
sists of  sulphur  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen;  which 
would  give  the  number  as  IG-r*  nearly  considering  the  acid 
gas  as  containing  one  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  two  of  oxy- 
gen; and  these  estimatioas  do  not  diiler  from  each  other  ma- 
terially. 

I  have  made  several  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  phos* 
phorus  in  oxygen  gas.  From  the  most  accurate,  I  am  inclined 
to  conclude  chat  25  of  phosphorus  absorbed  in  combustion 
about  34  of  oxygen  in  weight:  and  considering  phosphoric  acid 
as  composed  ot  three  portions  of  oxygen  and  one  of  phospho- 
rus, the  number  representing  phosphorus,  will  be  about  16"5, 
which  is  not  very  remote  from  the  number  that  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  composition  of  phosphuret  of  potassium. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  proportions  in  which  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  unite  with  other  bodies,  are  suchj  as  do 
sot  exclude  the  existence  of  combined  portions  of  oxygen  and 

*  The  eslimatjon  from  the  composition  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  BiuBtbe 
cnnaidercd  as  most  accurate,  and  that  from  the  form&tion  of  the  aulphuret  of 
pulussutm  .IS  least  accurate:  for  it  was  only  by  combining  sulphur  and  potas- 
slum  in  small  proportions,  and  ascertaining^  in  what  cases  uncombined  sul- 
phur cokM  be  distilled  from  the  compound,  that  I  gained  my  conclusions 
concerninic  the  ctnnpusition  of  the  sulphurct  of  potassium. 

In  tl)c  last  Bakeriaii  lecture,  I  have  estimated  the  speci6c  gT-avily  of  n^ 
phurctted  hydrogen  at  35  grain*  the  100  cubical  inches,  which  was  not  &i- 
from  tlic  mean  between  the  ebtimations  of  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Thenard 
According  to  this  last  cxperiraent,  sulphui*ctted  hyjrogcn  is  composed  of 
one  proporlJoo  ofhydrugvn,  represented  by  1,  and  one  of  sulphur  reprcsentct) 
by  134. 
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hydrogen  in  their  conbtitution ;  but  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  opiniqn  which  I  formed,  that  the  inflammable  gas 
disengaged  from  them  by  electricit\',  is  necessary  to  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  these  bodies  exist,  is  not  erroneous.  Phos- 
phorus, as  I  have  stated  in  the  last  Bakerian  lecture  is  capable 
of  forming  a  solid  hydruret:  and  a  part  of  the  sulphur  distilled 
from  iron  pyrites  is  usually  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  emits 
theameil  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  probably  contains  that 
body.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  all  cases,  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur contain  small  quantiiics  of  the  hydrurets  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur;  and  the  production  of  a  minute  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  production  of  water.  Though  the  pure 
oxides  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  never  been  obtained, 
yet  from  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportious,  these  bodies 
ought,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  formed.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  they  sometimes  exist  in  minute  quan- 
tities in  common  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  with  hydrogen 
give  to  tliem  their  vari;jblc  properties. 

The  colors  of  diflfereDt  specimens  of  phosphorus,  as  well 
as  of  sulphur,  differ  considerably;  the  red  color  of  phosphorus 
as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  probably  owing  to  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  oxide.  Common  roll  sulphur  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow^ 
the  Sicilian  sulphur  of  an  orange  color,  and  the  sulphur  dis- 
tilled from  iron  pyrites  in  vacuo,  which  arose  in  the  last  period 
of  the  process,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  color.  All  the  late 
experiments  that  I  have  made,  as  well  as  my  former  researches, 
induce  me  to  suspect  a  notable  proportion  of  oxygen  in  Si- 
cilian sulphur,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  ox- 
ide of  sulphur,  which  may  give  rise  to  sulphuric  acid  in  db- 
tillation,  or  to  sulphuric  acid  itself. 

Conceiving  that,  if  deilnite  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen existed  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  they  ought  to  be 
manifested  in  the  agency  of  oxymuriatlc  acid  gas  on  these 
bgdies,  I  made  some  experiments  on  the  results  of  these  ope- 
rations. In  the  first  trial,  on  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  I  employed  five  grains  of  roll  &ulphur, 
admitted  the  gas  into  the  exhausted  retort,  from  a  vesnf  I 
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in  which  It  had  been  in  contact  with  warm  water:  la  this  case 
more  than  a  half  a  cubical  inch  of  oxygen  gas,  and  nearly  two 

cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  were  produced.  Suspecting^ 
in  this  instance,  that  aqueous  vapor  had  been  decomposed,  I 
employed  cold  water  in  the  next  experiment,  and  dried  the  gas 
by  muriate  of  lime:  in  this  case,  though  Sicilian  sulphur  was 
used,  no  oxygen  gas  was  evolved;  and  not  a  half  a  cubical  iach 
of  muriatic  acid;  the  quantity  was  the  same  as  tn  the  last  expc* 
riment;  and  it  was  found,  that  between  16  and  1 7  cubical  incfses 
of  oxj'muriatic  acid  gas  disappeared;  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
was  sublimed  in  the  gas,  and  the  liquor  formed  was  of  a  tawof 
orange  color. 

No  oxygen  was  expelled  during  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  nor  could  I  ascertain  that  any 
muriatic  acid  had  been  formed;  three  grains  of  phosphorus 
Were  entirely  converted  into  sublimate,  by  the  absorption  of 
about  23  cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  the  gas. 

It  would  seem  from  these  quantities,  that  the  sulphuretted 
liquor  formed  by  subliming  sulphur  in  ox)'murjatic  aK:id  gas, 
consists  of  one  proportion  of  sulphur,  represented  by  13*5,  and 
dnc  of  oxymuriatic  gas  represented  by  32-9,  and  that  the  pbos* 
phoric  sublimate  must  be  composed  of  three  portions  of  oxy- 
muriatic gas,  represented  by  98-7  and  one  of  phosphorus  re- 
presented by  16-5. 


Cases  iihistrating  the  Efects  cfOUof  Turpentine  in  expeffrftf 
the  Tape'Worm, 

By  JOHN  COAKLET  LETTSOM,  M.  D.  and  PrcuUent  of  ihe  Medlcd 

Society. 

From  the  PliUoiophica!  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvl. 

CASE  L 
Early  in  September  1809, 1  was  consulted  by  J.  P.  esq,, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  on  account  of  an  uneasiness  ia 
the  abdomen,  with  dyspepsia,  which  were  supposed  to  origi- 
Bate  from  taenia,  or  tape-worm,  as  small  portions  of  tt  had 
occasionally  been  evacuated  by  the  rectum. 
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I  prescribed  a  course  of  the  male  fern,  with  occatsLooal 
cathartics,  as  recommended  by  Madame  Nouilet.  Id  this 
plan  he  persevered  for  the  space  of  three  months,  in  which  pe- 
riod he  discharged,  at  two  different  times,  about  eight  yards  of 
the  t^eoia.  In  April  1810,  he  again  applied  to  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  labouring  under  his  former  complaints;  adding  that  he 
imagined,  from  the  long  use  of  the  plant  I  had  recommended, 
his  pains,  and  particularly  the  dyspepsia  and  general  debility, 
had  increased. 

At  this  time  I  ordered  the  oleum  terebinthins  rectificatum, 
in  a  dose  of  nine  drachms  by  weight,  and  after  it  a  little  honey 
to  remove  the  heat  and  unpleasant  taste  it  might  occasion.  la 
a  week  after  taking  the  oil,  he  called  upon  me  agreeably  to 
my  request,  and  gave  me  the  following  information:  That  aa 
far  as  be  could  judge,  in  swallowing  this  medicine,  it  occasi* 
oned  le&s  heat  than  would  have  resulted  from  taking  the  same 
quantity  of  brandy,  or  other  spirit;  and  that  the  taste  and  heat 
it  produced  were  soon  removed  by  the  honey. 

In  about  three  hours  after  taking  this  dose,  a  laxative  mo- 
tion was  produced,  without  any  discharge  of  txnia:  but  sooa 
afterwards,  with  the  second  stoul,  more  than  four  yards  of  the 
worm  were  discharged,  and  also  a  quantity  of  matter,  resem- 
bling, as  the  patient  expressed  it,  the  substance  and  skins  of 
the  txnia.  On  the  surface  of  this  evacuation  he  noticed  the 
oil  floating,  together  with  die  tsnia  and  the  substance  men- 
tioned. It  produced  litUe  or  no  pain,  and  certainly  much  less 
than  the  purgative  he  had  taken  afur  the  use  of  the  male  fern. 
The  subsequent  motions  contained  no  txnla,  nor  any  of  the 
substance  before  noticed.  He  experienced  no  pain  or  heat  Jq 
the  urinary  passages,  though  the  urine  continued  to  impart  a 
tercbinthinate  smell  for  three  or  four  successive  days. 

My  patient  has  since  remained  in  perfect  health,  enjoying  a 
degree  of  comfort  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  the 
preceding  half  year* 

From  this  and  other  instances,  I  am  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  best  method  of  taking  the  oil  is  without  any  admix* 
ture;  and  that  the  dose  of  nine  drachms  occasions  very  litde 
inconvoaicnce:  and  farther,  that  this  quantity,  perhaps  owing 
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to  iu  quick  purgative  effect,  excites  no  irritaliou  id  the  urifHuy 
passages,  although  it  imparts  its  peculiar  smell  to  the  urine* 

I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  beco  heretofore  obscnred,  that 
the  oil  has  been  evacuated  in  its  original  state*  It  might 
hence  be  inferred^  that  it  is  most  efficacious  when  exhibited 
uncorobiucd,  in  which  state  it  is  not  attended  with  any  parti- 
cular inconvenience. 

It  is  well  known  that  taenia  may  exist  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  system;  and  that  hence  its  presence  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the  actual  dis* 
charge  of  portions  of  the  worm  itscLf.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  is  felt  a  heavy  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  attended  with 
dyspepsia  and  emaciation;  but  these  are  not  pathognomonic 
symptoms,  as  they  may  arise  from  other  causes* 


CASE  IL 
By  TUOMAS  HANCOCK,  Phybicum  lo  tbc  Qiicensbury  DUprnMOf. 
I  have  used  the  ol.  terebinth,  in  only  one  case  of  taenia.  Jane 
Woodward,  a  poor  woman,  about  45  years  of  age,  first  applied 
to  me  at  the  London  Electrical  Dispensary,  some  months  ago. 
She  had  been  for  more  than  seven  years  afflicted  in  a  very 
distressing  manner  with  this  complaint,  and  was  four  times  a 
patient  in  different  hospitals,  where  by  the  use  of  active  remc* 
dies,  she  obtained  temporary  relief  from  pain,  and  frequently 
voided  large  portions  of  the  t«enia  per  anum.  So  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  a  little  strength,  by  indulging  her  appetite,  after  the 
\iulent  operation  of  purgatives  in  these  hospitals,  her  abdo- 
men began  to  increase  considerably  in  size,  and  small  detached 
portions  of  taenia,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  apparently 
endowed  with  life,  continued  to  pass  at  times  through  the  rec« 
turn;  so  that  she  was  prevented  from  earning  her  bread,  by 
this  very  distressing  circumstance.  She  had  generally  recourse 
to  purgatives  on  these  occasions,  and  their  operation  had  regu- 
larly the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  abdomen;  but  her 
disease  continued.  I  may  also  observe,  that,  after  these  cour* 
ses  of  medicine,  she  had  less  of  rumbling  in  the  intestines, 
and  felt  less  pain,  than  when  she  freely  indulged  her  appetite; 
for  then,  to  use  her  own  expressions,  *'the  worms  appeared  to 
gain  strength,"  according  to  the  increase  of  her  own  streogtb. 
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^m.bout  two  weeks  after  the  application  of  Mectrlcal  sparks 
to  the  abdomen,  she  discharged  a  portion  of  txnia,  seven  yards 
in  length,  without  any  appearance  of  head,  which  lived  in  cold 
water  nearly  three  hours  after  its  expulsion.  Mr.  Chambcrlaine 
informs  me  he  has  known  the  tsenia  live  nearly  as  long  in  water 
which  was  much  above  the  temperature  of  the  human  body; 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  in  this 
animal. 

Electricity  was  continued  for  some  weeks  longer;  but  as  her 
pains  also  continued,  and  no  more  of  the  worm  came  away, 
iny  friend  Mr.  Chamberlaine  kindly  offered  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  electuary  of  the  dolichos  pruriens.  The  patient  took  this 
at  first  without,  but  aftenvards  with,  the  scobs  stanni  in  large 
quantities,  and  for  a  considerable  time:  but  though,  as  she  as- 
serted, these  medicines,  more  than  any  she  had  ever  taken,  re- 
lieved her  sufferings,  they  produced  no  discharge  of  taenia. 

I  now  heard  of  the  ol.  tereb.  having  been  administered  in 
this  complaint,  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  especially  as 
my  patient  was  herself  very  anxious  to  use  any  remedy  that 
promised  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  I  may  premise, 
that  her  abdomeh  was  enlarged  as  formerly,  her  stools  slimy, 
and,  in  short,  all  her  symptoms  indicated  that  she  had  still 
large  portions  of  ia;nia  in  her  intestines.  I  ordered  her  at  first 
small  doses  of  this  oil,  viz.  two  drachms  twice  a  day  mixed 
with  treacle  to  disguise  its  taste-  This  produced  no  other  effect 
than  an  increase  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  particularly  on 
going  to  stool,  as  if  it  irritated  the  rectum.  The  dose  was 
now  increased  to  half  an  ounce,  at  longer  intenals.  The  first 
dose  in  this  quantity,  which  she  took  without  treacle,  pro- 
duced a  little  sickness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  afterwards 
operated  as  a  purge.  She  complained  of  no  uneasiness  what- 
ever in  the  urinary  organs.  After  these  doses,  she  passed  such 
a  quantity  of  slimy  mucus,  with  such  relief  in  all  her  painful 
symptoms,  that  »hc  earnestly  entreated  I  woud  allow  her  to 
take  a  double  dose.  Tlie  quantity  of  an  ounce,  which  she  now 
took,  always  produced  a  great  degree  of  giddiness,  as  if  she 
■  was  intoxicated,  which  came  on  shortly  aftcrtafcing  it  and  con- 
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tinurd  (or  an  hour  or  more,  tiQtH  tWc  iriolmt  otthutic  tffcct 
which  followed,  remoired  ii. 

Although  this  medicine  ur;i»  repented,  after  this 
even*  two  or  three  days  for  ■  fortnit^hi  or  n>orr,  by  her  own 
particular  desire,  there  w«4  no  appearance  t>(  tamiu  in  her 
«loo]a>  I  could  not,  howercr,  but  observe,  that  ihc  ilkOcm 
which  was  discharged  so  abundandy  by  the  operation  of  the 
ol»  tereb.  Bometimct  exhibited  tlie  appearance  of  white  fcllM, 
n  If  the  suhst&ncc  of  the  worm  had  been  broken  dowiu  She 
took  the  very  large  dose  of  an  ounce  and  half  two  or  tbtce 
times,  after  the  medicine  began  to  lose  its  effect,  wiih  result* 
similar  to  those  I  have  described.  In  shorty  by  hcrownaccoiuic, 
violent  purging  was  the  only  thing  that  relieved  her;  tad  aB 
kinds  of  strengthening  remedies,  as  well  as  noun&lung  diet, 
uniformly  increased  her  sufFcnngs,  so  that  she  ^Muined  from 
food  when  her  appetite  craved  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  uitici- 
pBtcd  pain. 

1  have  since  heard  that  she  went  into  the  London  ho&pital. 
and  had  again  taken  the  ol.  tereb.;  for  I  strongly  advised  her 
to  discontinue  its  use  some  time  before  she  leit  the  Finsbur^' 
Dispensary,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  i<a  ultimately  curing  her. 


CASE  I1L 

By  SAMUEL  FOTUERGlti..  M    D  F.  M.  S.  Phytician  to  the  Wc-tten 

li\i>\tt  usury. 

A  soldier  aged  about  40,  applied  to  the  Western  Dispensflry* 
the  28th  of  October,  1809.  He  staled  that  he  had  been  '  : 
to  tape-worm  during  the  last  four  years,  previously  to  \^ 
had  served  with  the  army  in  Eg\*pt,  and  attributed  the  origin 
of  his  complaint  to  the  badness  of  the  water  whirh  he  drank  ra 
that  country.  He  h  now  a  private  in  the  Middlefttx  militia.  He 
complains  of  gnawing  pains  (n  the  abdomen,  irregular  appetite^ 
debility*  and   anxiety-  He  Is   somewhat  tr-  \  and  his 

complexion  is  rather  sallow.  Whilst  with  hi*-  i>t,heh»d 

occasionally  taken,  by  order  of  the  surgeon,  a  variety  of 
medicines,  and  small  pieces  of  tapc-woim  were  p;»  -nics 

they  even  sometimes  came  away  alive,  without  mt< 
been  taken,  and  without  a  stool. 

I  directed  him  to  take  pulv.  scammon.  cum  calomel 
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every  third  morning.  Two  doses  operated  freely,  but  only  a 
few  very  short  pieces  of  Upe-vrorm  were  brought  away.  I  now 
directed  him  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  He 
look  it  as  ordered,  November  9,  in  a  little  tea,  sweetened  with 
honey.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  seized  with  retching, 
and  in  (he  course  of  the  day  passed  four  copious  stools,  in  one 
of  which  was  a  tape-worm  of  several  yards  in  length.  The  por- 
tion which  the  patient  brought  me  I  found  measured  four  yards; 
he  threw  the  smaller  pieces  away;  but  thought  that  altogether 
the  length  might  be  ten  yards.  I'he  worm  was  dead,  and  had 
a  livid  appearance:  the  patient  remarked  that  the  pieces  which 
formerly  passed  from  him  were  of  a  whiter  color  and  brighter 
aspect. 

The  dose  of  the  medicine  was  increased  to  six  drachms,  and 
WM  repeated  twice  a  week,  for  the  space  of  a  month.  During 
the  first  fortnight  small  pieces  of  worm  continued  to  pass  away, 
both  alter  taking  the  medicine  and  at  other  times;  but  in  the 
second  fortnight  the  stools  were  natural,  and  contained  no  ves- 
tige of  tsenia.  The  remedy  was  consequently  discontinued;  and 
the  man  called  some  weeks  afterwards  to  acquaint  me  that  he 
had  remained  entirely  free  from  all  symptoms  of  his  complaint, 
and  had  regained  his  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

He  was  generally  a  little  sick  after  taking  the  medicine,  and 
for  a  day  or  two  was  affected  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  but  complained  of  no  other  unpleasant  effects 
from  its  use. 


CASE  IV.  and  V. 

By  GEORGE  BIKKBECK,  M.  D.  F.  M.  S.  Pli^sidau  to  Uw  General 

Diapunsarj'. 

Dr.  Dirkbcck  stated  to  the  Society  that  he  had  administered 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  successfully,  to  two  middle-aged  females 
who  had  long  been  troubled  with  the  tape-worm. 

In  Uie  first  case  half  an  ounce  was  given:  no  unpleasant  sen- 
sation occurred  whilst  it  was  swallowed,  but  considerable  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  vertigo,  with  a  slight  degree  of  nausea, 
were  soon  produced.  In  a  short  time  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels  took  place;  this  was  quickly  followed  by  another,  with 
which  more  than  four  yards  of  the  worm  were  evacuated.  The 
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patient,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  spontaneous  escape  of 
small  portions  of  tsnia,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  larger  quantity 
about  twelve  months  before  by  an  active  pur^^ve  medkioc, 
had  an  opportunity  of  consparing  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
the  worm  with  that  which  it  now  presented.  Instead  of  being 
whitish,  smooth,  full,  and  in  motion,  she  represented  it  to  be 
dark -colored,  shrivelled,  filmy,  and  lifeless.  A  second  dose 
of  the  oil  did  not  expel  any  more  of  the  worm,  nor,  when  be 
last  saw  her,  about  three  months  afterwards,  had  it  agun  Ap- 
peared. In  that  interval  she  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any  of 
the  unpleasant  feelings  to  which  she  before  was  subjected. 

Considerable  derangement  of  the  general  health  and 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  were  produced  by  the  t^pe-wi 
in  the  second  case  in  which  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  employed^ 
Although  one  tea-spoonful  only  wa5  introduced,  sickness  and 
acute  pain  followed:  this  dose  was  repeated  several  successive 
mornings,  always  with  the  same  immediate  effects;  but  occap 
sionally  it  was  succeeded  by  the  expulsion  of  large  portions  of 
the  worm.  Tlie  worm  was  represented  to  have  the  appearance 
before  noticed.  The  patient  had  sufEcient  resolution  and  confi- 
dence to  continue  for  some  time  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and 
at  length  became  free,  not  only  from  any  further  appearaiice  of 
txnia  in  the  stools,  but  likewise  from  all  those  sensations 
which  had  so  long  denoted  its  presence  in  the  intestines. 

CASE  VI. 

By  JAMES  SANER.  Surgeon,  F.  M.  S. 

A  woman,  about  40  years  of  age,  came  to  me  in  May  last, 
very  much  agitated,  having  just  voided  about  six  or  eight  feet 
of  tape-worm.  She  told  me,  that  pieces  had  come  away  for  the 
last  seven  years  whenever  she  took  a  dose  of  jalap,  which  she 
had  done  that  morning.  She  never  foimd  any  thing  to  relieve 
her  so  much  as  the  jalap,  though  she  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
medicine  from  respectable  practitioners,  and  had  also  been 
under  the  care  of  a  noted  empiric  for  two  years- 

I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  trying  the  ol.  tereb. 
rectificat.  I  therefore  gave  her  one  ounce  with  an  equal  quan* 
lity  of  syrup  of  saffron.  In  less  than  two  hours  she  retumed  to 
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nic  with  about  eight  feet  of  the  worm,  with  the  head  attached. 
She  was  very  much  gratified  by  this,  as  she  had  been  told 
to  look  for  the  small  black  head.  The  medicine  did  not  pro- 
duce any  unpleasant  sensation;  merely  a  slight  degree  of 
nausea,  a  giddiness  as  if  intoxicated,  and  a  frequent  desire  to 
void  urine,  though  without  pain. 

The  day  after,  she  complained  of  a  feeling  of  emptiness  ia 
the  stomach.  I  gave  her  the  decoct,  cinchunx  for  a  few  days, 
which  completely  removed  the  sensation,  and  she  has  re- 
mained perfectly  well  ever  since. 

P.  S.  The  woman  informed  me  she  used  to  eat  raw  meat 
formerly,  as  it  seemed  to  ease  her  stomach  more  than  any 
thing  else;  but  since  she  voided  the  worm,  she  has  had  no  cra- 
ving for  it. 

CASE  VIL 

BY  THE  SAME, 

Since  communicating  the  above,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
had  a  case  of  tccnia,  where  the  ol.  tereb.  rect.  has  not  so  com- 
pletely answered  my  expectation. 

Being  very  sanguine  in  my  opinion  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
my  former  success,  I  mentioned  the  case  to  a  relation  of  mine, 
who  infurmed  me  he  knew  a  labouring  mechanic  (a  Russian) 
who  had  voided  large  pieces  of  tape-worm  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  persuaded  this  man  to  visit  me,  and  I  gave  him  the 
same  dose  I  had  given  my  former  patient.  It  brought  away  a 
very  large  quantity,  but  so  very  soft  that  I  could  not  measure 
it.  As  I  could  not  perceive  any  thing  like  the  head  of  the 
worm,  I  advised  him  to  repeat  the  dose  in  a  few  days,  which 
he  very  readily  complied  with,  as  he  had  suffered  very  little 
from  the  first. 

I  gave  him  the  same  quantity  as  before  (viz.  ol.  tereb.  rect.  et 
syr.  crociaa^j.)  This  produced  violent  retchings,  tenesmus, 
strangury,  and  great  pain  in  the  back;  the  urine  was  also  a  lit- 
tle tinged  with  blood.  The  strangury  and  tenesmus  continued 
Dearly  a  week,  and  the  patient  was  not  able  to  work  for  several 
days  after.  As  he  had  not  voided  any  portion  of  worm  with 
the  last  dose,  I  concluded  that  he  wae  quite  well,  but  re- 
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quested  he  would  call  on  me  agnin  in  about  tvo  mooths.  He 
called  last  we<:k,  and  I  advised  him  to  Ktv  his  old  remedy  (a 
drachm  of  jnlap),  which  had  its  usual  cffecc,  in  bringing  awav  a 
large  quantity  of  the  worm.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  induce 
him  again  to  try  (he  ol.  tereb.,  ^m  the  severe  syroptofBS 
which  it  produced  whcu  he  last  used  it. 
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Extracts  from  an  Essay  towards  an  Inquiry  hew  far  the  ^f- 
^uviafrom  dead  Animal  Bodies^  passing  through  the  natural 
process  of  Putrefaction^  arc  efficient  in  the  production  of  Mi'    j 
lipiant  Pestilentiid  Feversi  atid  how  far  such  Effiuvia  are  ■ 
capable  "  of  exciting  a  Putrefactive  Emotion  in  aH  othtr'^     i 
living  "  Animal  Substances  exposed  to  their  actian?** 

By  C.  CHISHOLM,  M.  U.  F.  R.  &  &c  Bcc. 
From  tlie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Suri^lcai  Journal,  for  October  1810. 
There  are  grounds  of  belief,  that  even  the  concentration  of 
the  miasms  of  putrid  animal  substances,  does  not  give  rise  to 
fever,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  disease  of  any  dcscriptioB*  The 
following  facts  certainly  militate  against  a  contrary  conclusioo. 
1.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bitten,  in  Gloucestershire,  about 
a  mile  from  Willsbridge,  which  was  tny  residence  for  nevly 
four  years,  there  is  what  is  called,  "a  bone  manufactory,*' in 
which  animal  bones,  after  the  extraction  of  their  medullary  oil 
by  boiling,  are  distilled,  and  yield  the  usual  products,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  From  this  manufactorVf  a 
foetor  of  the  most  offensive  nauseating  nature  proceeds,  and  fills 
the  atmosphere  for  nearly  a  mile  around,  diminishing  in 
strength  as  it  recedes  from  its  source,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
dilution  or  decomposition.  The  countr>'  is  thickly  inhabited, 
and  near  the  manufacture  itself  is  the  village  of  Oldland,  the 
population  of  which  is  very  considerable;  yet,  in  not  one 
instance  has  this  manufacture  proved,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
Injurious  to  health.  I  have  frequently  visited  it  with  the  most 
complete  impunity.  For  several  years  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Henderson,  his  wife,  and  family,  lived  in  a  house,  having  on 
one  side,  connected  with  it  that  in  which  the  retorts  arc  placed. 
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and  on  the  other,  that  in  irhich  the  bones  are  boiled;  yet  they 
had  every  appearance  of  health,  and  they  assured  me  they  en- 
joyed.it.  A  more  convenient  house,  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  be- 
coming vacant,  Mr.  Henderson  rented  it  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  family.  Soon  after  they  began  to  reside  in  it,  they  lost 
their  health,  and  were,  when  I  last  saw  them,  much  inclined 
to  return  to  their  old  and  stinking  habitation.  This  exemption 
from  disease  in  the  manufactory  of  sal  ammoniac,  &c.  has  been 
noticed  by  Morveau  and  Chaptal.  (Edin.  Med.  Joum.  vol. 
ii.  p.  295.) 

2.  Between  Bristol  and  Hanhani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
is  Conham,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  having  been  chosen 
for  the  site  of  an  extensive  manufactory  for  the  conversion  of 
the  flesh  of  dead  animals  into  a  substance  resembling  sperma* 
ccti:  a  project  which  has  been  relinquished  several  years  ago. 
This  being  also  not  very  distant  from  Willsbridge,  I  made  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  into  the  result,  as  far  as  it  affected  the 
health  of  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  process,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  its  thickly  peopled  neighbourhood.  The  fureman 
or  superintendent,  Richard  Bolston,  residing  now  at  Jcflfriea- 
hill  near  Hanham,  has  been  my  principal  informant:  and  his  ac- 
count was  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pcai*sall  of  Wills- 
bridge,  and  other  respectable  persons.  Bolston  was  two  years 
employed  constandy  in  this  business;  and  during  that  time  re- 
sided in  the  midst  of  dead  animal  bodies,  horses,  asses  and 
dogs,  many  of  which  were  left  to  pass  through  the  natural  pro* 
cess  of  putrefaction.  He  had  three  labourers  under  him,  and 
he  declares  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  these  men  8iiff>red 
from  a  moment's  sickness,  or  indeed  experienced  the  smallest 
inconvenience.  Their  business  was  to  cut  up  the  carcasses^  to 
strip  the  muscular  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  to  dispose  of  it 
first  in  boxes,  perforated  for  the  admission  of  water,  which 
were  afterwards  laid  in  pits  filled  with  water.  The  entrails  and 
every  part  not  useful  to  them,  were  left  to  putrefy  on  the  sur- 
face. The  pits  prepared  for  the  animal  matter  thus  disposed  were 
seven  feet  deep,  and  four  broad  and  long,  and  each  calcuUited 
to  contain  the  flesh  of  fifty  horses,  besides  asses  and  dogs.  An 
idea  may  therefore  be  formed  of  the  immense  volume  of  pu* 
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animal  effluvia,  enveloping  condnually  the  persons  of  Bol- 
ston  and  the  labourers,  by  being  informed  that  there  wer«  six 
of  these  pits,  and  consequendy  300  carcasses  of  horses,  and  as 
many  of  asses  and  dogs,  exhaling  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
their  offensive  miasms.  Notwithstanding  this,  Bolston  declares, 
that  although  the  stench  was  offensive  in  the  highest  degree, 
vet  he  and  those  with  him  sustained  no  injury:  and  to  this  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  around  bear  ample  and  angry  tcs- 
limony  both  in  relation  to  Bolston  and  themselves. 

J.  Another  remarkable  fact,  well  known  where  the  manufac* 
tory  of  refined  sugar  is  extensively  carried  on:  butchers  pre- 
serve the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animals  in  open  tubs,  kept 
in  close  small  shut  up  houses,  sometimes  for  several  weeks, 
uutil  the  quantity  required  is  completed,  or  until  there  is  a  de* 
mand  from  the  sugar-bakers  for  it.  It  is  then,  in  a  putrid  state, 
conveyed  through  the  public  streets  in  carts  or  drays  to  the 
sugar'houses,  emitting  the  most  offensive  effluvia,  and  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  all  those  who  pass  it.  It  is  seldom  imme- 
diately used  by  the  sugar-bakers,  but  kept  by  them  in  casks  in  a 
putrid  state,  filling  the-  air  of  the  manufactory,  and  frequently  of 
the  vicinity,  with  its  putrid  miasms,  or  what  Galen  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  call  kitm  MifAw  yiiife-c^ia,  thc  sceds  of  pestilence^ 
But  what  is  the  result  to  the  workmen,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  houses?  nothing  inimical  to  health.  This  fact 
exists  constantly  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  in  general  the 
streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houses  exce&sirely 
crowded  and  ill  ventilated:  and  yet  thc  harmless  nature  of 
these  exhalations  may  be  daily  verified:  1  speak  from  my 
own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  the  most  respectable 
sugar-bakera,  Insuninn  *  ■'  r-  remarkable  than  in  winter. 

4.  JNlr.  Newman,  s.  ,i    .-  .«■  Croft,  Bristol,  a  geotle- 

nan  of  great  worth  and  professionikl*  skill,  procured  for  me 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Bevington  an  J  '  ilier  Mr.  Newman 

of  Bermondscy  in  Southwark,  the  i-  ^  interesting  parti- 

culars respecting  the  leather-dressing  busiucbs. 

**  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  20ih  inst.  (January 
1810),  making  inquir\'  respexting  putrid,  contagious,  and  low 
fevers,  as  affecting  die  workmen  employed  by  leather-dresscfi. 
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to  which  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  clear  reply.  Our  men  arc 
generally  healthy,  and  the  most  so  of  the  labouring  poor: 
many  have  been  in  our  service  and  knowledge  fifteen  and 
twenty  years,  and  I  do  not  recollect  one  case  of  the  kind 
occurring  (ia  our  establishment)  in  London.  The  first  pro- 
cess in  dressing  is  to  put  the  skins  into  a  pit  of  water  to 
soften  them,  which  is  often  used  two  or  three  times,  that 
13,  for  two  or  three  parcels^  before  it  is  changed,  until  the 
stench  is  intolerable.  After  tliis  process  the  skins  are  struck  out 
over  a  beam,  and  hung  up,  side  by  side,  as  close  as  possible, 
ia  a  small  room  excluded  from  external  air,  which  we  term  a 
stove:  in  this  state  they  remain  until  they  heat  and  slime,  so 
that  wc  can  pull  off  the  wool.  The  process  of  putrefaction  is 
here  so  rapid  as  to  disengage  large  quantities  of  volatile  am- 
moniac, aftecting  the  eyes  of  strangers  with  tears,  and  their 
noses  with  the  most  offensive  smelL  Our  men  always  pull  the 
skins  in  the  stove  in  cold  weather  from  preference,  and  arc 
occupied  in  it  a  whole  day  at  a  time  without  injury."  Another 
gentleman,,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Newman's,  concerned  in  the 
leather-dressing  trade,  but  not  iu  the  same  house,  in  Bermond- 
sey,  informs  him  "  that  so  far  from  our  workmen  being  un- 
healthy or  particularly  subject  to  fevers,  the  reverse  is  the  fact; 
the  men  employed  look  generally  robust  and  healthy.  In  « 
concern  in  this  line  of  business  of  fifty  years'  standing,  in 
which  fifty  men  are  constantly  employed,  the  men  have  been 
uniformly  healthy;  and  in  this  a  circumstance  is  deserving  of 
notice,  viz.  the  men  who  work  upon  the  raw  skins,  from  which 
there  is  a  constant  and  profuse  exhalation  of  putrid  steams,  and 
those  employed  at  the  lime  and  tau-pita,  are  equally  healthy." 
Mr.  Newman  the  writer  of  the  above,  says  there  are  about 
sixty  leather-dressers*  and  tanners*  yards  iu  Bermondsey,  and 
in  them  about  700  men  are  constantly  employed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  account  that  the  business 
of  leather-dressers  in  other  countries  had  been  represented  as 
extremely  unhealthy.  Hippocrates  is  supposed  to  have  meant 
H  something  of  this  kind  as  the  cauie,  when  he  mentions  the 
K  case  of  a  person,  Pbiliscus  residing  near  thv  tvai!^  who  died 
H  on  the  sixth  dav  of  a  malignant  fever  (Kpidenuc.  Lib*  i.  s.  ^,'); 
■      Vol.- I.        "  3  11 
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for  aocieatlr,  and  oow  mdecd,  o0en»ive  trades  of  this  kind 
vcrc  carrtrd  on  in  the  kuburbs*  *«(•  f«  f  x«c  of  c'ttics*  Thli 
wa»  the  case  at  Rome,  beyond  the  Tibcr^  and  &om£  of  die 
LAtin  poets  have  exercised  their  wit  in  allusions  to  iu  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  the  real  cause  naturally  existed 
an  the  spot  itself  set  apart  for  the  ^^sotdidiores  artes,^*  and  that 
what  was  attributed  to  them  proceeded  from  the  marshy  na* 
ture  of  the  soil.  Certain  it  is,  without  recurring  to  tliis  ex 
planaUon,  we  caonot  reconcile  Mr.  Bcvington^s  and  Mr.  New- 
nan's  two  respectable  living  witnesses,  with  the  testimony  of 
namazzini  and  Mercurialis,  Martial  and  Juvenal,  as  quoted 
by  him;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Tran&tiberina 
Regio  of  Rome,  and  the  Paduano  (once,  17th  century,  male 
sanus,  bestiis  quam  hominibua  aptior)  were  proverbially  un- 
healthy from  their  marshes,  and  that  Bermcndsev  is  not:  See 
Ramazzini,  Dc  Morb.  ArtiBc.  cap.  15.:  and  Annotau  in 
Lib.  Lud.  Comeliif  Veneti  de  Vit.  Sobr.  Commodis;  andde 
Virg.  Vestal.  Valetud.  luend  Disscrtat* 

5- 1  borrowed  the  following  singular  fact  from  the  ingenuous 
and  experienced  Ramazzini.  **  In  hac  civitate  (Modena),  quse 
pro  6UO  ambitu  satis  populosa  est,  ideoque  domos  confertas 
habct  ac  prsealtas,  mos  est  ut  tertio  quoque  anno  in  singulis 
domibua  cloacae  evpurgentur,  qu£e  per  vicos  discuminc.  Cum 
ergo  domi  mei  id  opus  ficrct,  contcmplatus  unum  ex  opcrariis 
istis  in  anlro  illo  Charonxo  magna  anxietate  ac  soUicitudine 
opus  suum  peragentem,  miaeratus  tarn  improbi  laboris,  ipsom 
interrogavi,  cur  tarn  soUicite  laboraret,  et  non  pacatius  id 
agerct,  ne  ex  nimio  ktbore  in  niultam  lassitudincm  incidereti 
tunc  miser  ex  aniro  illo  oculos  attollens,  mcque  intuitus:  nemo, 
inquit,  nisi  expertus,  imaginari  potest^  quanti  constet,  plus 
j  quam  quaiuor  horis  in  hoc  loco  morari,  idem  enim  est  caecus  j 
fieri.  Rursus  ab  eodem  quxsivi,  num  in  faucibus  ardoremi 
ullum  persentiant,  difficuhatem  aliquam  respirandi  patianior,  \ 
capitis  dolore  tententur,  num  odor  ille  oares  percellat;  niu- 
seam  pariat;  nihil  horum  rcspondit  ille,  neque  pars  ulla  in  hoc! 
opcre  mulcutur,  praeter  oculos."  This  account  was  afterwardafl 
confirmt:d  by  his  obscn-iug  a  number  of  these  people  reduccdV 
to  blindness  and  beggary.  ^'  Oculis  camen  solummodo,  bellum 
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tarn  atrox  indicunt  foetid^  exhalationes  istx^  ac  iUos  acutissimis 
splculis  sic  feriunt,  uc  illis  vitam,  id  est  lumen,  eripiant." 
ThuB,  as  certain  acrid  substances  seem  exclusively  to  affect 
dilFerent  and  distinct  pans  of  the  body,  as  cantharides  the 
bladder,  the  torpedo  the  nerves  "sic  halitus  illi  ex  humanis 
faecibus  per  varios  corruptionis  gradus  trium  annorum  spatio, 
^  talem  adsciscant  naturam,  ut  oculos  tancum  lacessant,  ceteris 
P  vero  partibus  ignoscant."  (De  Morb,  Artific.  cap.  13.)  This 
fact  is  no  less  important  than  curious,  as  it  tends  to  show  the 

»<  inconsiderate  conclusions  of  some  eminent  writers  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  exhalations  of  privies  on  the  health  of 
men.  Now  whether  the  ciTcct  of  these  exhalations  is  asphyxia 
at  Paris,  according  to  Sauvages  (Nos.  Moth.  i.  820),  or  amau* 
rosis  at  Modena,  according  to  Ramazzini,  in  either  case  there 
.  is  ample  proof  that  they  cannot  be  productive  of  putrid  or 
pestilential  fevers. 

6.  The  spontaneous  extrication  of  putrid  vapors  from  the 
sepulchral  vaults  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Dijon,  celebrated 
for  having  given  occasion  to  the  first  experimental  essays  of 
oxygenants  in  the  decomposition  of  putrid  and  contagious  efflu- 
via, may  seem  an  exception.  But  this,  in  truth,  can  be  consi> 
dcred  only  as  a  mephitis  acting  on  those  within  it^ influence,  ia 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  its  concentration,  and 
H  producing  the  usual  effect  of  such  effluvia,  asphyxia.  What  M* 
de  Morveau  says  of  the  appearance  of  a  contagious  fever  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  connected  with  this  mcphitic  vapor,  is 

I  extremely  vague  and  indeterminate.  By  sprinkling  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,  "  the 
odor  of  the  putrid  effluvia  was  merely  masked  for  a  moment, 
and  soon  reappeared  with  its  former  activity,  spreading  to  the 
neighbourhood^  where  the  symf/foms  of  a  contagious  fever  be- 
gan to  appear.''''  When  the  fumigation  had  been  completed, 
he  does  not  say  that  this  contagious  fever  had  been  stopped  or 
prevented:  in  fact  he  says  nothing  about  it:  he  adverts  only  to 
the  purification  of  a  mass  of  air  contaminated  by  these  mephl- 
tic  vapors.  (See  his  Treatise  on  the  means  of  purifying  Infec- 
ted Air,  translated  by  Dr.  Hall,  p.  25-29.  See  also  Sauvages, 
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Nob,  Mclh.  torn.  i.  819.)  Rainazaini  is  by  no  means  uw- 
factory  on  the  subject,  indulging  in  declamation,  and  ctJubil* 
ing  no  proofs  that  "  post  magna  prrclia  commiaaa,  per  imcpotta. 
cadavera,  acu  ftrr  antiqtut  hepukhra  incuiiii-  afjcrta^  diras  pR* 
tilentias  enaias,  quae  ingentcm  populoruro  stragem  cdidcwt" 
Dc  Vespillonum  Morbis. 


A  Case  of  Deaths  produced  by  Arsenic. 

By  JOHN  YELLOLY,  M.  1).  Physician  to  the  I-on<Ion  Hu^   >  ' 
from  Uie  Edinburgh  Medical  ami  Surgicml  Joumul,  for  I'.UJ. 

I  AM  induced,  by  the  remarks  made  in  the  last  number  oi 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  on  theocccMJCy 
of  attention  to  individual  cases  of  death  by  poison,  to  transiait 
to  the  editors  the  following  histoiy  and  dissection* 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April  last,  I  was  requested  to 
see  the  apprentice  of  a  goldsmith,  in  Bell  alley,  Lombtrd 
street,  who  was  reported  to  have  taicen  some  arsenic  the  oight 
before.  I  went  immediately,  but,  on  my  arrival,  found  tbii be 
had  just  expired.  He  had  been  attended  by  Mr.  Unwin, 
apothecary,  of  Widegatc,  St.  Dishopsgate,  and  from  him,iad 
the  individuals  of  the  family  in  which  the  young  man  lived,! 
obtained  the  following  particulars. 

He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  informed  Mr^Ul- 
win,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  few  words  with  his  nia»ter»  ic 
day  before,  he  had  resolved  to  destroy  himself^  and  that,  8 
about  ten  oVlock  the  same  evening,  he  drank  off  some  gnsct 
in  which  he  had  dissolved,  in  a  saucepan,  over  the  fire,  abstf 
a  pennyweight  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  of  which  ihtit 
was  generally  some  kept  in  the  shop,  for  the  purposes  of  thr 
trade.* 

On  examining  the  saucepan,  I\Ir.  Unwin  found  in  it  the  K- 
mains  of  the  gruel,  and  about  twenty-six  grains  of  the  whi^f 
oxide  of  arsenic,  in  rough  powder,  though  the  lad  told  hiiB, 

•  Arsenic,  I  am  informed,  is  used  in  making  a  solder  for  inferJorilciD^ 
lions  of  gold  work,  culled  arsenic  solder. 
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that  he  had  only  employed  about  a  pennyweight,  or  twenty- 
four  grains.* 

His  master's  daughter  observed  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  throw  something  from  a  paper  into  a  saucepan  of 
gruel,  and  simmer  it  for  a  litdc  time  upon  the  fu-e.  She  and 
the  maid  servant  saw  him  drink  off  the  gruelj  and  the  servant, 
having  taken  a  tea  spoonful  of  it,  by  his  desire,  was  made  very 
sick  and  uncomfortable  the  whole  night.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  which  had  been  taken,  it  was  supposed,.] 
fr«m  the  diminution  which  was  observed  in  a  small  packet  of^ 
it,  bought  a  short  time  before,  that  it  must  have  been  about 
half  an  ounce.  But  this  is  only  conjecture.  At  any  rate,  the 
lad  must  have  been  much  mistaken  in  the  quantity  which  he 
imagined  he  had  used,  as  there  was  more  found  in  the  remains 
of  the  gruel  than  he  stated  that  he  had  put  into  it. 

Soon  after  the  gruel  was  taken,  thus  charged  with  arsenic^^ 
he  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and,  in  a  short  time  subsequent^ 
lo  this,  with  purging;  both  of  which  continued  with  violence. 
the  whole  of  the  night.  He  drank  large  quantities  of  both  warm 
and  cold  water,  but  did  not  complain  of  any  pain  in  the  stomach, 
or  bowels,  nor  did  it  appear  to  the  family  that  he  suffered  any; 
About  four  hours  after  taking  the  arsenic,  he  complained  of  a. 
severe  cramp  in  one  of  his  legs.  He  was  much  distressed  wit) 
a  sensation  of  cold  during  the  night,  which  made  it  nccessarjTj 
£or  him  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  bedclotheg. 

Mr.  (Jnwiu  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  at  half  past  ten  oa, 
the  morning  after  the  arsenic  was  taken;  his  pulse  was  then 
not  more  than  40,  and  very  languid.  His  lower  estremitica 
were  cold,  stiff,  and  without  the  power  of  motion;  but,  by  Uie 
application  of  warmth,  the  stiffness  was,  in  some  measure^J 
diminished,  and  the  power  of  motion,  in  a  small  degree,  re- 
stored. Mr.  Unwin  kept  up  tlie  vomiting,  by  means  of  cmetii 
sad  copious  diluents;  but  the  purging  ceased  about  twelve 


*  At  ft  proof  that  there  was  no  mistake  with  record  to  the  nature  of  tl 
powder  found  in  the  remnins  of  the  gruel,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
when  made  into  a  solution  with  carbonate  of  potash,  it  afforded  a  lirclj 
green  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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o'clock,  and  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  on  araln  nttt 
without  effect. 

At  half  past  three,  the  cxtremitiej*  were  cold,  and  he  steacd 
unable  to  move  them.  He  complained  of  great  heat  in  Ini 
tongue;  was  very  resdess,  and  his  pulse  was  rather  more  6e-| 
quent  than  in  the  rooming.  The  vomiting  at  this  time  faMi, 
ceased.  At  about  five,  he  appeared  to  be  sinking-  fast;  kii 
pulse  was  as  low  as  30,  and  very  languid;  the  upper,  as  welln 
the  lower  extremities,  were  cold  and  motionless;  the  roUcM' 
nets  was  increased,  and  he  expressed  a  great  wish  that  sleep 
should  he  procured.  He  died  a  little  before  seven,  which  wa 
nearly  twenty-one  hours  after  taking  the  arsenic.  He  retaiocil 
tiie  complete  possession  of  his  faculties  till  the  very  la5l«  and 
never  discovered  any  particular  irritability  of  vnind^  except 
once  or  twice,  when  he  could  not  get  drink  at  the  moment  he 
wished  for  it.  He  was,  at  no  time,  in  nny  degree  coovulstd, 
and  showed  no  appearance  of  delirium.  Mr,  TJnwin  did  noe 
sremark  any  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  never  heard  him 
express  the  existence  of  pain,  either  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
Indeed,  when  repeatedly  questioned  by  him  upon  this  point, 
the  young  man  said  that  he  felt  no  pain  any  where. 

Mr.  Unwin  did  not  particularly  attend  to  the  acnsibilitv  of 
the  extremities;  but  it  was  observed  by  him,  that  the  changes 
of  position  which  the  young  man  was  continually  making,  » 
few  hours  before  his  death,  were  efff  cied  principally  by  the 
ptrunk  of  his  body,  the  extremities  appearing  inert. 

The  body  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Sundav,  the  23d  of 
April,  about  forty-nine  hours  after  his  death,  by  Mr.  Morm, 
.one  of  the  house  pupils  of  the  London  hospital,  in  the  pre- 
■tence  of  Mr-  Unwin  and  myself,  ft  exhibited  no  particular 
signs  of  putridit)';  there  was  a  slight  lividness  in  the  inside  of 
;the  thighs,  but  nowhere  else.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
itomach  was  found  to  be  very  large,  but  with  no  external  mark 
►of  inflammation.  The  whole  course  of  the  small  intestines,  to 
[Within  three  inches  of  the  caput  coli,  was  very  much  inflamed, 
kd  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  were  a  good  deal  thickened* 
In  some  places,  the  external  surface  was  of  a  florid  red;  but  it 
was,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  purple  hue,  and  with  oci 
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patches  of  coagulable  lymph.  That  part  of  the  ilium  which 
was  free  from  inflammation  (which  was,  aa  I  have  already 
said,  a  space  of  about  three  inches,)  possessed  its  natural  ap* 
pearance,  as  did  the  whole  of  the  ccecum,  colon,  and  rectum* 
The  colon  and  rectum,  through  their  whole  extent,  were 
smaller  than  ordinary. 

The  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  particularly  at  itA 
lesser  curvature,  and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus, 
was  very  much  inflamed,  and  there  was  in  it  frequent  appear- 
ances of  extravasated  points  of  blood.  In  two  or  three  circular 
spots,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  membrane  was  abraded; 
and,  in  one  or  two  places,  there  was  a  circular  thickening,  (as 
if  by  an  eflfusion  of  coagulable  lymph,)^  with  some  extra- 
vasated points  of  blood  upon  it.  The  stomach  contained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  yellowish  white  fluid,  with  some  castor 
oil  floating  upon  it,  which  had  been  given  in  the  course  of  the 
day  of  his  death.  In  this  fluid  were  found  a  grain  of  shot,  a 
few  small  bits  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  a  very  small  portioti 
of  a  heavy,  white,  coarse  powder,  resembling  the  white  oxide 
of  arsenic. 

The  inflammation  did  not  extend  to  the  oesophagus.  Por- 
tions of  the  small  intestines  were  examined  at  several  places, 
through  their  extent.  The  mucous  membrane  was  every  where 
found  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  and  with  occasional  ap- 
pearances of  extravasation  in  it.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestines,  the  inflammation  was  much  less,  but  it  ex- 
tended, in  some  degree,  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum.  There 
was  no  portion  of  arsenic  or  faeces  found  in  any  part  of  the 
sdimentary  canal. 

The  cohesion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  seemed  to  be  as 
great  as  in  ordinary  circumstances. 


The  absence  of  pain  is  a  circumstance  in  which  this  C98e 
seems  to  differ  from  any  which  I  have  seen  recorded;  and  I 
was  therefore  extremely  particular  in  ascertaining  this  fact,  not 


*  Dr.  Bailtic  mcntiotu  liaving  leen  a'  Utin  Uycr  of  coftgulAble  lympb^ 
(brown  out  upoo  a  portion  of  tlie  intier  surfuce  of  Uje  stomach,  in  a  case  of 
death  by  araciiic— Bail  lie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  138> 
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>f  but  from  crciy  ixulividual  of  the  famil 
who  taw  the  young  man  prcirious  to  Mr*  Uowxn**  be 
in.  The  accounts  were  umibnn  azul  consistent;  am 
the  less  reason  to  suppose  any  misconception  upon  this  point, 
becansc  the  excruc'iatjag  pain,  which  generally  foUows  the  cx- 
hthiiion  of  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic^  could  hardly,  if  it  did 
exist,  be  concealed  by  the  sufferer,  or  overlooked  by  ihe*at- 
tcmlanti. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate,  that  the  pyccise  quantity  of  the 
anenic  which  was  taken,  in  this  case,  is  not  known.  The 
young  man's  own  account,  as  above  stated,  was  evidently  Tar 
from  the  truth;  while  the  diminution  which  was  observed  in 
the  packet,  may  be  considered  to  afford  some  grounds  for  be- 
lieving dtat  the  quantity  taken  was  \  cr)-  large. 

To  what  extent  the  effects  of  arsenic  arc  modified  according 
[to  its  quantity,  is  a  circumstance  concerning  which  there  is  liitlc 
ei'idcnce;  for,  very  few  histories  of  persons  poisoned  by  that 
•ubstance  have  been  detailed.  That  the  sensoHum  is  aiFected 
'hy  Its  influence,  is  rendered  probable,  by  tht  state  of  the  palse 
^and  of  the  extremities,  in  the  case  which  I  have  now  comma- 
foicated.  How  far  this  affection  of  the  sensorium  is  able  to  ac- 
[count  for  the  absence  of  pain,  can  be  at  present  only  matter  of 
[npcculation. 

The  effect  of  very  long  continued  vomiting  and  purging, 
td  of  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  diluents,  would  be  to  rc- 
lovc  the  poison  which  was  swallowed.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  probable,  that  the  agency  of  such  a  substance 
may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  though  a  very  small  portion, 
or  none  of  it,  should  be  retained. 

The  prominent  effect  of  arsenic,  taken  into  the  stomach,  is 
the  production  of  inflammation;  but  this  cflfcci,  like  inflammi* 
ion  from  any  other  cause,  will  doubtless  continue  after  the 
cause  producing  it  has  been  removed.  There  is,  therefore, 
xome  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  means  generally  emplox-ed 
in  the  treatment  of  such  persons  as  have  taken  arsenic,  whedier 
they  arc  directed  to  decompose,  or  to  carry  off  this  substance, 
arc  deficient,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation  actually  produced 
by  it  is  overlooked.  The  only  remedy  on  which  wc  can  dc- 
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pencl  for  the  cure  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is 
eopious  bloodletting;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  question,  how 
far  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  means  which  may  be 
thought  neces3ar>',  should  be  early  had  recourse  to,  in  cases 
where  arsenic  has  been  swallowed.  Analogy  seems  to  indicate 
its  employment;  but  its  particular  fitness  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience, 
ftiifbury  Square,  June  5tb,  1809- 
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The  following  abstract  of  a  case  of  Death  from  Arsenic  is  also 
deemed  worthij  of  insertion.  It  may  he  consulted  at  large  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

Mary  Hunt,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  April,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  took  half  an  ounce  of  white  arsenic,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  drank  a  quart  of  wine^  about  one  o'clock 
she  had  so  much  pain  in  her  stomach  as  to  be  obliged  to  call 
for  assistance. 

The  symptoms  were  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach,  sick* 
neas,  vomiting,  excessive  thirst,  and  a  small  tremulous  pulse; 
these  were  followed  by  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  several  purging 
stools. 

She  drank  brandy  and  water,  wine  and  water,  and  several 
quarts  of  plain  water  to  relieve  the  thirst,  and  ease  the  pain. 
Some  hours  after  taking  the  arsenic  she  bircame  easier,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  left  alone,  being  inclined  to  sleep,  and 
remained  several  hours  in  a  dozing  or  comatose  state,  from 
which  she  did  not  recover,  and  died  about  one  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day, thirteen  hours  after  taking  the  arsenic. 

Upon  inspecting  the  body  after  death  there  were  found  the 
following  appearances. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  there  was  an  appearance  of  the 
effects  of  slight  inflammation  on  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
small  intestines. 

The  stomach  contained  a  greenish  fluid  with  a  curdy  sub- 
stance in  it,  in  all  amounting  to  about  twelve  ounces-  On  ihc 
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internal  surface  of  ihc  great  curvature  near  the  cardia  a  por- 
tion of  the  villous  coat  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  was 
partly  dcatroyed,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  with  a  regularly 
defined  edgv,  and  aomc  of  the  arsenic  adhering  to  different 
parts  of  its  surface.  The  rest  of  the  stomach  was  in  a  natural 
state.  This  appearance  in  the  stomach  was  an  effect  produced 
by  the  arsenic. 


Singular  Case  of  Lameness. 

Ci'tnmuiuciiied  in  ft  IcUer  from  Dr.  OSBORKE,  c4'  Cork. 
I'loiTi  Uic  Ediiiburgli  MedtciJ  atid  Surgical  Joiirn;J,  fur  OcUil>vr,  18]d 
A.  B.,  aged  twenty-three  years,  was,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1808,  as  well  as  ever  in  his  life;  but  the  next  day,  when  march- 
ing with  his  regiment  in  Ciuemsey,  for  embarkation,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  pain  in  his  right  side>  so  violent,  that  he 
could  not  stand;  was  shortly  after  brought  to  England,  where 
the  staff-physicians  were  of  opinion  that  his  liver  was  badly 
diseased.  He  was  sent  to  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  Drs. 
Pigot  and  Drew  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he  could  not  live. 
On  this  Dr.  O.  was  sent  for,  who  found  him  dreadfully  reduced; 
his  emaciation  and  debility  excessively  great;  his  tongue,  from 
the  manner  of  articulating,  showing  strong  threatening  of  pa- 
ralysis; pulse  120;  tongue  dry,  with  a  dirty  white  crust  upon  it. 
The  liver,  on  examination,  found  to  be  sensibly  enlarged^  and 
giving  the  feel  as  if  pressing  a  tough  dough  or  clay.  HisurinCi 
in  24  hours,  did  not  amount  to  three  noggins,  very  high-co- 
lored, and  depositing  sediment  between  red  and  white.  Bowels 
costive;  affected  only  by  medicine;  appetite  quite  gone;  his 
right  leg  by  three  inches  n/nrter  than  the  Itft;  which,  upon  in- 
spection, was  found  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  having  sllpt  out  of  the  acetabulum;  and  of  this  he 
could  give  no  account,  unless  it  happened  when  on  board  ship, 
whilst  changing  from  hammock  to  hammock;  hut  thtt  he 
never  had  any  sense  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  either  then  or  at 
any  other  time.  From  his  emaciated  state,  fever,  diminished 
tirinc,  impediment  of  his  tongue  in  articulation,  Dr.  O.  con- 
reived  he  could  not  live,  and  that  he  might  be  cut  off  sud- 
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deal)';  but  ordered  the  ftquil-soda  and  hydrargyrus  pilli  that 
he  should  drink  double  soda-water,  or  plain  water;  no  wine; 
and  that  hia  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing.  In  about  six 
weeks,  he  came  to  town  to  haveaconsuhatiun  with  Dr.  Long- 
field,  when  he  had  the  appearance  of  hale  health  in  every  re- 
spect, excepting  the  dislocation,  which  much  surprised  Dr.  L.j 
who  was  so  particular  in  his  examination,  that  he  said  **  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  pushed  direcdy  upwards,  and  here 
is  the  protuberance  formed  by  it  distincdy  to  be  felt."  As  the 
pills  that  had  been  ordered  had  set  his  kidneys  active,  by  the 
djacharging  of  large  quantities  of  urine,  they  were  now  dis- 
pensed with,  and  he  was  put  on  a  course  of  bark.  This  he  con- 
tinued for  the  course  of  a  month,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
returned  to  Cork,  with  both  extremities  of  the  same  length.  He 
was  stripped^  and  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly in  the  acetabulum. 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  case,  and  can  be  only  accounted 
for  from  an  excessive  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  rotund  and 
capsular  ligaments.  For,  if  the  bone  had  been  forced  out  ac- 
cidentally, a  rupture  of  the  ligaments  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, and  of  course  the  bone  would  remain  out;  but  the  con- 
trary must  have  been  the  casej  for  as  the  constitution  recovered 
ita  natural  powers,  so  the  ligaments  recovered  theirs,  and,  bv 
gradiul  contraction,  brouglil  about  the  reduction. 


On  reducing  Dislocations* 

ByBKi;DFORD  WILMER. 
From  tlic  Metlical  and  Pliysicul  Journal,  Tor  December  ISIO. 
The  following  remarks  on  dislocation  of  the  limbs  have  oc- 
curred, on  reading  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  subject, 
published  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  in  April,  1808. 
After  offering  some  very  sensible  strictures  on  the  present 
mode  of  reducing  luxations,  in  counteracting,  by  violent  ex- 
tension, the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  (as  he  emphatically 
terms  it)  bif  main  force  ofsttrgeryi  Mr.  Carwardine  proposes 
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tt>  apply  a  regular  and  long  contimied  extecnioDf  to  e: 
their  action.  This  he  illusirate*  by  the  following  case, 

A  strong  muscular  man  dislocated  his  shoulder.  Attci 
lorrduce  it  were  ineffectually  made  in  the  country  where 
rcident  happened;  and  after  an  interval  of  fonrteen  days,  hf, 
ipplled  to  an  hoftpiul  which  Mr.  Canvardine  was  then  tt* 
^nding. 

One  of  the  senior  surgeons  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of 
»c  joint.  After  repeated  and  violent  attempts,  which  proved 

lineffeclual,  it  was  proposed  to  the  man  to  remain   in  the  ho»- 

litnl  till  the  following  dav,  and  in  the  interim,  that  he  shoutd 

lose  Wood,  take  a  cathartic,  and  keep  a  relaxing  poultice  on  the 

»int.  His  busini'ss,  however,  not  allowing  of  a  longer  coo* 

[tinuance  in  the  hospital,  he  was  about  to  quit  it,  when  Mr, 

'Carwardine  persuaded  him  to  go  to  his  lodgings.  Having  pro- 
vided the  necessarv  apparatus,  the  patient  was  placed  oo  a  Mool, 

I'tiie  scapula  and  trunk  firmly  fixed,  and  a  set  of  pttUrjs  accu* 

'-ratety  adjusted  and  secured  to  the  condyles  of  the  huacrat, 
for   the  purpose  of  making   extension.   The  cord  ww  viam 

^tSghtened  with  a  force  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  gravity 
-of  the  limh,  and  prevent  its  falling  to  his  side.   Mr.  W-^— 

'With  one  hand  held  the  wrist,  to  preserve  the  forearm  bcnt« 
lind  with  the  other  held  the  cord  to  keep  it  from  relaxing,  but 
without  tightening  it.  This  extension  was  continued  for  ten 
minutes,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect.  As  the  cxteo- 
»ion  gave  ver)-  little  pain,  it  was  slightly' increased.  Id  ive 
tninutcs  more  tlie  man  grew  very  restless,  would  not  allow  chit 
he  then  suffered  pain,  but  said,  hefeh  veryfaint^  begged  than 
IVIr.  C*  would  desist,  and  asked  for  water  which  was  refoaed, 
under  the  idea,  that  if  he  fainted  the  muscles  would  be  com- 
pletely relaxed.  At  this  moment  he  changed  countenancef  aad 

■the  deltoid  muscle  was  perceived  to  be  tremulous.  Theoofd 
was  tightened  a  litde:  the  arm  followed  it;  the  cord  being  aow 
relaxed,  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped  into  its  place,  and  the  re- 
duction was  accomplished  without  any  perceptible  sound. 
Mr.  Carwardine  attributes  the  success  of  this  experiment 

f*  to  the  long  continued  extension,  having  exhausted  the  acaoo 
ofthoM  musdc3  connecud  with  the  dlslocaicd  llmbjbttt  froaa 
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cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable it  was  the  effect  of  that  disposition  to  faint,  which  the 
man  complained  of  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  experiment. 
In  a  state  approaching  to  syncope,  the  circulation  becomes 
weak«  the  action  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles  is  nearly  sus- 
pended, and  if  at  that  favourable  moment,  an  extension  could 
be  made  in  cases  of  dislocated  bones,  I  believe  it  would  be  ge- 
nerally successful.  Surgeons  who  have  seen  much  of  practice 
must  have  remarked,  when  they  have  been  called  to  patients 
who  have  suffered  these  accidents  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
with  how  much  comparative  ease,  the  reduction  has  been  ac- 
complished. In  this  state  all  the  powers  of  the  body  are  in- 
feebled,and  the  muscular  action,  for  a  time,  almost  destroyed.* 
Previous  to  the  action  of  an  emetic,  the  face  becomes  pale, 
and.  faintness  is  generally  induced-  At  this  critical  time,  if  an 
extension  is  made,  the  reduction  of  luxated  bones  is  accom- 
plished with  a  facility,  that  will  surprise  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  experiment-  When  cases  have  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  have  resisted  the  common  methods  of  reduction, 
I  have  ordered  an  antimonial  emetic,  and  making  an  exten- 
sion when  the  patient  first  complains  of  faintness  or  sickness, 
have  always  succeeded,  and  with  very  litde  exertion  of  force- 
Mr.  Lloyd,  agc<l  about  forty,  a  very  strong  and  muscular 
dislocated  his  shoulder  by  a  fall  down  a  precipice;  as  it 
iniB  late  at  night,  he  got  no  assistance  till  the  following  day. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this 
city  was  called  to  him.  The  trunk  of  ilic  body  was  firmly  fix- 
ed to  a  wall,  and  extension  made  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
humerus,  with  ilic  forearm  bent,  wiihoiit  success.  Pulleys  wwe 
then  applied,  and  much  force  used,  but  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  immovably  fixed.   Extension  Was  then  m:ide  in  every  di- 
rection in  vain.  These  experiments  were  rciternied  during  the 
space  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  were  both 
much  exhausted.  At  eight  o*clock,   I  was  called  into  consid- 
tation,  and  proposed,  that  five  grains  of  tartarized  sntimony 

*  Mr.  Chcsltcr  ha«  pttblUhcd  »  ciuie,  in  wlticU  Uic  rc<luctii»i  of  a  luxated 
Oa  Humeri  was  facilUxlctl  by  llie  exliil>ilion  of  emetic  tartar.  Med.  Joiim&l, 
vol.  8,  p.  J89. 
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shonld  be  given,  every  thing  being  prepared  for  excension;  in 
five  minutes  the  patient  saiii  he  felt  ill,  in  three  more  that  he 
thought  he  ahould  be  sick.  By  a  moderate  degree  of  force  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  pan  of  the  bone,  in  the  same  directional 
that  drsc  applied,  in  a  few  seconds  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished wich  ver)'  great  case. 

On  the  fourth  of  September  last^  a  stout  muscular  young  man 
of  this  city  was  thrown  out  of  an  open  carriage  and  dislocated 
his  arm.  The  next  day  I  was  desired  to  assist  his  surgeon, 
Mr.  k^mn,  in  the  reduction.  He  had  a  ver)'  bad  night,  without 
ftlcep,  in  consunt  pain,  was  feverish,  and  the  parts  over  the 
joint,  tense  and  swelled. 

A  very  forcible  extension  was  made  in  the  usual  vny,  but 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  firmly  fixt  under  the  pectoral  mus- 
cle. The  patient  was  in  a  slate,  in  every  respect,  ihc  most  im- 
proper, for  the  application  of  much  force;  I,  therefore,  propo- 
sed to  Mr.  Kann,  to  give  him  five  grains  of  tartarizcd  anti- 
mony. In  seven  or  eight  minutes  he  complained  of  being  fiunt. 
I  now  remarked  to  Mr.  Rann,  the  alteration  which  bad  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  parts  about  the  joint.  The  mutdes, 
before  hard  and  tense,  had  become  soft  and  flabby.  Extension 
being  then  made  in  the  same  direction  and  manner  as  befiire, 
the  reduction  was  immediately  accomplished* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  that  in  complete  luxations 
of  the  OS  humeri,  the  capsular  ligament  was  always  ruptured, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  laceration  would  sometitnes  render 
ihe  reduction  impracticable.  And  Mr.  Thompson*  has  sup 
posed,  that  the  head  of  the  bone  might  be  tightly  embraced,  by 
the  tendons  of  the  subscapularis  and  teres  minor  muscles,  pass- 
ing obli(]U€ly  over  it,  and  thus  form  an  impediment  to  redac- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  when  these  diffi- 
culties occur,  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  muscular  power 
counteracting,  with  effect  the  extending  force  applied  to  them. 
Mr.  Pott,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  has  given  precise  direc- 
tions (by  the  position  of  the  limb)  to  place  the  muscles,  sur* 
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*  MedicJil  ObscrrAlioni  and  Inquiries,  rol.  2,  p-  363.  PotU*»  Warl 
edit  p.  693 
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rounding  and  connected  widi  luxated  bone,  in  that  state  where 
they  are  likely  to  give  the  least  resistance.  But  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  place  a  limb  in  any  position,  in  which  some  of  the 
muscles  will  not  be  more  or  less  elongated.  If  the  flexor  mus- 
cles are  relaxed,  the  extensors  are,  in  the  same  proportion, 
stretched.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a  great  desideratum  to 
affect  the  system  in  such  a  manner  that  ali  the  mtt^c/eA  con- 
nected with  the  luxated  bone  may  for  a  short  time  be  de- 
prived of  their  powers  of  making  resistance- 

In  cases  where  great  force  and  violent  extension  have  pro- 
duced no  effects  upon  the  dislocation,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  surgeons  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  patient  Uy  large 
bleeding,  baths,  cathartics,  and  to  relax  the  parts  by  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  he.  That  these  sometimes  fail  is  too  well 
known  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  exhibition  of  an  antimoniat 
emetic  in  a  few  minutes  reduces  the  muscles  into  a  state  of 
inaction;  die  other  plan  will  not  have  the  same  effect  in  as 
many  days.  From  so  much  evacuation  constitutional  effects 
may  arise.  From  the  former  plan  the  patient's  general  health 
may  be  improved,  and  his  recovery  will  be  very  speedy.  He 
shoiUd  go  to  his  bed  after  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  when  a 
perspiration  ensues,  which  will  remove  that  feverish  action  of 
the  system,  the  general  accompaniment  of  accidents  of  this 
nature.  The  muscles  also  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  are  so 
much  relaxed  that  no  pain  atlen  Js  the  operation. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  N,  Bructj  Esq,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces^ 
concenung  the  Endemial  Fever  of  Sicily,  Originally  com- 
municated in  September  J  1809,  to  Dr.  FrankliUy  Inspector  of 
Hospitals, 

By  ALEXANDER  BOTLE,  Surgeon,  63a  Regiment  uf  Fnot. 

As  I  had  observed,  some  time  before  the  return  of  the  troops 
from  Ischia,  a  disposition  in  the  fever,  prevailing  in  Melazzo, 
to  assume  the  form  of  synocha;  and  aware  of  the  ravagesyrirer 
had  made  among  the  corps  quartered  in  that  district,  for  some 
seasons  previously  to  my  visiting  that  part  of  Sicily,  I  resolved 
to  watch  its  progress. 


440  Oh.  tht  Bmkmifii  le^er  of  Sidfy. 

In  the  6nit  caRft  whi^  offefcd  tbcmsclTea  to  my 
^id  whtcH  occurred  about  the  brpwitag  of  July-  Isat,  there 
pcared  linie  wbidi  coukl*  in  a  panicular  ntaner,  dcoMad 
MMIMS*  brjroiMl  what  it  gcoendly  observed  in  those 
M  whkh  «re  ttsoaOy  give  the  name  of  tynocha. 

At  ihia  period  (from  which  we  may  date  the  cocni 
noK  of  the  diaeaae  this  acaaoo),  it  warn  u&hercd  in  with  a 
Biagr;  tbcf«  wa»  great  languor  and  lasaitudc;  hot  dry  sk'io;  fre*| 
^uettt  and  full  pulse,  and  great  thirst.  The  toogtie  was  wl 
and  iBobts  the  couaienaace  flushed;  aud  the  eyes  more  or  less! 
diffused  with  blood.  Head-Ache,  giddlnefts,  and  lassitude  wcre«' 
however,  the  symptoms  of  which  thry  chicAy  complatBad. 

Until  the  middle  of  Julvi  however,  cases  of  fever  wcrv  rcryj 
rare;  and  such  as  did  occur  were  easily  overcome  by  coJd  m(» 
fusion,  a  fret;  use  of  saline  purgatives^  and  plcntifol  draoghtsj 
of  ic«d  lemonade.   Bloodletting,  at  this  pericxl,  was  not  neces« 
svy.   In  two  cases,  which  occurred  in  children,  the  disaaat^ 
terminated  by  bemorrhagy  from  the  nose;  and  to  both,  it  was 
fallowed  by  a  pustular  eruption  about  the  head  ami  face,  fa  a 
healthy  girl  of  s^wnteen  years  of  age,  it  followed  the  sadden 
interruption  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  ceased  soon  afkr 
that  reappeared. 

Though  I  kept  no  regular  meteorological  tables,  I  remariccd 
that  the  weather,  from  about  the  1st  of  July, became  extremely 
oppressive,  and  that  do  rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks;  ibe 
thermometer  usually  rangiDg  from  84^  to  88^,  and  a  Sirocco 
wind  generally  prevailing.  But  the  facility  with  which  die 
disease  was  in  these  cases  overcome,  as  yet  led  me  to  cspect 
nothing  extremely  alarming. 

On  the  15lh,  however,  imo  men  came  front  the  tclcgrsfh 
post  at  Archi,  near  Melazzo,  which  had  always  been  deemed 
an  unhealthy  spot.  Their  cases,  of  course,  became  exlrcmdf 
Interesting.  From  the  great  morialiiy  at  this  place,  it  was 
never  visited  without  apprehensicm.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  such  apprehenskxi 
was  well  founded.  I  went  there,  accompanied  by  Dr.  CaK-ert, 
physician  to  the  forces;  and  we  were  aware  that  the  sitiudoD 
was  reputed  unhealthy,  from  exposure  to  what,  in  Sicilv,  is 
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generaUy  called  mai^  aria.  If  by  this  is  understood  nothinn 
more  than  marsh  miasma^  it  m:iy  be  said,  that,  though  in  aiM 
tumn  it  may  become  the  parent  of  many  intermitienis,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  there  appeared  no  probable  source  from 
which  it  could  be  produced;  and  except  one  small  incoo&i- 
derable  stream,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  place.  Wc  ascertained,  however,  tliat  the 
daily  duty  of  the  three  men  at  that  telrgraph,  exposed  them 
alternately  to  the  action  of  the  solar  heat,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  communicate  with  the  adjoining  posts.  This  dis- 
covery waB  ac  least  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  as  to  the  object  of 
our  inquiry;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  other  agents  it  will 
be  allowed  to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  appear- 
ances discovered  on  dissection,  in  two  cases  I  am  about  to 
relate.  <" 

The  iirst  whom  I  suw^  observing  the  situation  of  his  two 
companionsi  hastened  to  Melazzo.  He  rode  about  hve  miles. 
His  pulse  was  weak  and  trembling,  and  about  110  in  the  mi- 
nute. The  muscles  of  his  face  were  relaxed,  and  his  countc 
nance  was  pallid.  His  eyes  were  not  red  and  suffused  with 
blood,  but  had  a  peculiar  lustre;  and  the  pupils  were  much 
dilated*  There  was  an  unusual  secretion  of  tears,  aud  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  his  nostrils.  His  skin  was  cool,  and 
covered  with  sweat,  llis  tongue  was  white;  aud  his  bowels 
had  been  costive  for  several  days.  He  complained  of  giddi- 
ness, headache,  and  lassitude.  He  was  Me  to  give  some  ac* 
count  of  the  two  men  he  had  left  behind,  but  his  recollection 
often  failed  him.  Though  he  could  stand  erect  and  walk,  his 
eyes  appeared  to  deceive  him,  as  to  the  relative  situation  oi 
objects,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  direct  himself.  He 
had  been  unwell  eight  days;  and  his  complaints  began  with 
languor,  lassitude,  giddiness,  and  headache,  which  had  always 
continued,  but  had  not  before  prevented  him  from  attending  to 
his  usual  duty.  His  general  appcamncc  approached  nearly 
to  that  of  a  person  affected  with  slight  concussion  of  the  brain, 
or  in  a  bad  state  of  typhus.  By  this,  unfortunately,  I  was  de- 
ceived; and,  allowing  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  stale  of  the 
palse»  I  did  not  bleed  him.   I  ordered  a  large  blister  to  be  aju 
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plied  to  ihc  nupe  of  his  neck;  he  took  eight  grains  oi  cakmd, 
and  a  purging  clyster  wns  immediately  given.  Next  momin; 
(the  16th)  he  could  scaicfly  give  any  account  of  his  feclingsjhjs 
pulse  had  become  somewhat  Culler,  but  did  not  continue  rc^- 
larly  so  during  the  whole  day.  I  now  observed  some  sligk 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  He  had  sc\-cral  evapiF 
tions  bv  stool,  during  the  night;  und  this  morning  he  vomhri 
much  bilious  matter.  The  temperature  of  his  body  was  not 
greater  than  natural,  and  his  skin  dry.  I  ordered  his  body  to 
be  sponged  over  with  cold  water;  his  head  to  l>e  shaved;  asd 
snow  and  iced  water  to  be  applied  to  it.  Though  he  was  iai 
stale  of  coma,  this  ap])licaiion  produced  such  uneasiness,  tkc 
It  could  only  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes.  Towards  the  ill- 
tcrooon  he  became  much  worse;  and  the  pupils^  wbkb  amu- 
nued  dilated  from  the  beginning,  were  now  quite  iminovablc. 
His  breathing  becume  very  laborious;  his  pulse  slew  and  irre- 
gular; he  foamed  at  the  mouth;  and  was  occasionally  convulsed. 

Though  I  was  convinced  the  favourable  opportunity  va 
past,  I  resolved  to  take  some  blood  from  him;  and  I  accord- 
ingly  opened  the  temporal  artery.  The  effect  surprised  mc; 
for,  while  the  blood  was  flowing,  his  breathing  became  per- 
fectly easy,  which  encouraged  me  to  take  a  pretty  large  quw- 
tity.  In  the  evening,  however,  his  breathing  again  became  U* 
borious,  the  convulsions  very  frequent,  and  early  next  monua; 
he  died. 

On  opening  the  skull,  nothing  uncommon  was  discovered oa 
the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Its  sinuses,  howcter,' 
•were  gorged  with  blood,  and,  the  small  veins,  leading  lotbe; 
longitudinal  one,  much  distended.  Between  the  duraa&d&it 
mater,  there  was  a  small  cjuantitj^  of  scrum  efTusccI;  and  iht 
surface  of  both,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  longitudinal  sinui* 
was  covered  with  that  sort  of  matter  which  is  obserA'cd  on 
pcritonceum  and  other  membranous  parts  which  have 
from  inflammation.  Adhesions  had  also  taken  place;  snd  in 
or  three  places  sm.^ll  abscesses  were  formed.  In  the  ventridei. 
and  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  nothing  uncommon  w« 
foutid. 

The  treatment  of  the  other  patiert  fell  to  Dr.  Calvert,  aad 
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he  was  not  blccl-  tie  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  night 
of  the  15th,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  having  been 
unwell  about  six  days.  His  death  was  more  sudden  than  in 
the  other,  and  was  not  preceded  by  the  same  violent  symp- 
toms.  The  pupils  always  showed  more  contractility. 

On  dissection,  fewer  adhesions  were  found  between  the 
membranes  of  the  brain;  but  the  same  sort  of  matter  was 
poured  out  on  their  surface;  and  this  also  more  particularly 
contiguous  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  was  gorged  with 
blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  appeared  more  vascular, 
and  was  much  redder  than  usual.  In  one  of  die  ventricles 
there  appeared  a  few  red  globules,  diffused  through  the  sc- 
rum; which,  in  neither,  exceeded  the  usual  quantity. 

Though  we  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  it  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  have  been  enabled,  by 
the  appearances  on  dissection,  to  form  a  more  correct  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  than  that  generally  entertained  on  the 
subject.  In  these  cases,  I  suppose,  from  the  slow  and  insidi- 
ous progress  of  the  disease,  that  the  inflammatory  action,  dur- 
ing the  first  days,  had  not  been  very  violent,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  what  Dr-  Paterson  calls  -d phrenicuia,  or  what 
nosologtsts  distinguish  by  the  name  of  cejthaUtim  for,  during 
a  whole  week,  they  continued  at  their  usual  duties,  and  never 
complained  until  the  disease  had  assumed  that  fatal  and  de- 
ceitful form  peculiar  to  the  aecond  stage. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  these  symptoms  have  led  manv 
into  error;  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  at 
tlie  beginning,  from  mistaking  the  symptoms  of  effusion  for 
those  of  the  debility  of  typhus,  barks  and  wine  were  immedi- 
ately had  recourse  to,  and  thus  hastened  the  fatal  termination. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  62d  regiment  disembarked  at  Me- 
lazzo;  and  in  a  few  days  thiafcvtr  made  its  appearance  among 
the  men.  The  above  cases  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  second 
stage;  and,  as  out  of  240  patients  admitted  into  hospital,  af- 
fected with  it  in  every  degree  of  violence,  not  one  case  termi- 
nated fatally,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  symptoms 
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rculiar  to  ihcjtrst  stage  of  the  disease,  as  they  were  obsenred 
in  that  number. 

It  did  not  appear  to  attack  the  robust  and  plethoric  more 
frequently  than  the  weak  and  delicate;  though,  in  the  former, 
its  symptomft  were  always  more  violent.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  was  ushered  in  with  a  cold  stHge;  while  sonae  com- 
plaiocd  of  giddiness  and  languor  for  several  days  previously 
to  the  accession  of  any  rt-gular  paroxysm,  which,  howcrer,  was 
always  a  certain  occurrence.  When  thus  suddenly  attacked^ 
they  complained  of  violent  headache  and  giddiness,  with  throb* 
^biog  pain  in  the  temples,  attended  also  with  languor  and  lassi- 
tude. The  pulse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  was  full  and 
strong,  and  often  exceeded  100  strokes  in  the  m'wute.  The 
countenance  was  most  commonly  florid^  but  when  giddioeas 
had  for  a  long  lime  preceded  the  violence  of  the  attack,  it  was 
pale  and  relaxed.  The  eyes,  which  were  but  seldom  sufifused 
with  red,  had  a  remarkable  lustre,  and  were  extremely  sensi- 
ble to  light,  which,  as  well  as  the  least  noise,  gave  great  unea- 
biucss.  The  bowels  were  always  costive.  The  tongue  was  gc- 
iierully  moist,  and  invariably  covered  with  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish mucus,  and  red  about  the  edges.  Though  they  generally 
complained  of  thirst  on  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  it  never 
formed  an  urgent  symptom;  and  the  sensation  entifely  abated 
as  the  disease  advanced.  The  skin,  at  the  beginning,  was  hot 
Imd  dry,  the  temperature  often  102";  and,  when  the  disease 
[•was  about  lu  lenniiiatc  favourably,  profuse  sweating  often  oc- 
[currcd.  Though  there  was  in  every  case  great  drow&ioe&s,  ap- 
:proaching  to  stupor,  ihcy  never  enjoyed  sleep.  I  never  ob* 
served,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  phrenitic  deliriuxn.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  lay  motionless  in  bed  and  appeared  uneasj 
when  disturbed,  or  rousc<l  from  their  apparent  slumbers. 
Nausea  was  always  present;  and  in  three  cases  it  was  at- 
tended with  obstinate  bilious  vomiting.  During  the  course  of 
the  disease,  I  have  sometimes  met  with  pulmonic  symptoms. 

It  appears  to  roe,  that  the  cases  which  occurred,  at  the  fim 
luppearance  of  the  disease,  were,  ingeneral^  more  violent  than 
"ihcy  afterwards  proved  to  be,  towards  its  decline,  or  when  it 
bccomlufc  to  be  less  frequent*  This  took  place  about  tha 
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first  ol  September;  the  weather  had  became  cooler,  the  ihcr- 
momcter  having  fallen  to  78°.  There  were  also  some  fthowers 
of  rain,  with  thunder,  about  this  time. 

Among  the  vulgar,  both  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  most  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  particularly  those  of  a  ma- 
lignant nature,  are  attributed  to  what  ihcy  call  maP  aria.  This 
language  has  even  been  adopted  by  some  professional  mcn^l 
and  I  dare  to  say,  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of' 
diseases  has  thereby  been  not  a  little  retarded.   If  it  is  meantj 
to  imply  nothing  more  than  marsh  mia-ima^  there  can  be  nff 
necessity  for  changing  the  phrase,  particularly,  as  that  substi- 
tuted la  by  no  means  more  philosophical  or  scientific;  and  a»' 
such  change  can  only  throw  obscurity  on  a  term,  the  import  ofi 
which  is  already  well  understood.   To  this  cause,  then,  tho 
fevers  prevailing  in  Melazzo  and  its  neighbourhood,  during^ 
the  hot  months  of  summer,  had  for  a  long  time,  been  attri- 
buted; and  it  was  solely  from  the  information  gained  by  dis-^i 
section,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace,  with  much  ccpb 
t^nty,  those  fevers  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  solar  heat, 
occasionally  aided  by  intemperance,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
Uke. 

While  the  excessive  heat  prevailed,  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease continued  invariably  the  same;  but,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, about  the  1st  September,  it  not  only  became  less  vio^' 
lent  in  its  symptoms,  but  also  occurred  less  frequently.   From/ 
the  disembarkation  of  the  62d  regiment,  on  the  SIst  July,. 
until  the  end  of  August,  it  was  common  to  see  sixteen  or\ 
twenty  soldiers,  affected  with  it,  brought  to  the  regiment; 
hospital,  in  the  course  of  one  day;  but,  between  the  Ist  and 
10th  September,  only  fourteen  cases  appeared;  and,  as  th< 
weather   became   cooler,   with  frequent  showexs  and  strong' 
winds,  it  emircly  gave  place  to  diseases  of  a  different  nature. 

I  have  only  met  with  three  cases  in  which  it  was  followed 
by  intermittent  fever;  and  I  have  since  met  with  one  case,  in 
which  during  the  state  of  convalescence,  the  paclent  was  seized 
with  remittent  fever,  obviously  observing  the  tertian  period, 
and  accompanied  with  severe  diarrhoea.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  these  were  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  which  did 
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-occur;  that  they  appeared  at  the  close  of  ihc  season,  and  wcrr 
^.suflicienily  distinct  La  their  nature. 

Soon  after  the  disease  appeared  among  the  men,  the  nect*- 
•ary  means  were  taken  to  counteract  and  avoid  its  causes^  ani 
in  order  to  aObrd  more  room  in  the  barrack,  one  compaar 
was  sent  on  board  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  harbour;  and  it  if 
■worthy  of  remark,  that  though  it  continued  embarked  nearly 
during  the  whole  time  the  regiment  was  quartered  in  Me- 
lazzo^  a  period  of  eleven  weeks,  it  afforded  only  one  solitarr 
case.   Even  among  the  companies  ashore,  there  vras  a  striking 
difference  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  men  attacked.  In 
one  of  the  quarters,  the  men  slept  in  the  walk  surrounding  the 
area  of  a  convent,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  dur'mg  (he  day. 
they  always  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  it  alTorded 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.   In  this  comtpasy  onI>  ten 
men  were  attacked,  while  in  some  other  companies,  whkh 
did  not  enjoy  these  advantages,  the  number  exceeded  ihirty- 
These  circumstances,  which  were  so  useful  in  preveming  this 
company  from  being  seized  with  the  prevailing  disease^  ex- 
posed it,  however,  to  those  of  a  different  nature.    Diarrhea 
and  rheumatism  were  common  in  it;  and  it  furnished  mort 
cases  of  ophthalmia  than  all  the  other  companies  put  togctbcr- 

Among  the  diseases  affecting  the  brain,  or  its  membranes 
we  must  expect  to  find  a  strong  analogy,  and  many  symptoms 
in  common.  Those  which  the  disease  in  question  most  re- 
sembles are  cephalitis,  phreniiis,  and  hydrocephalus  intcmus. 

I  have  already  said,  that  (in  upwards  of  240  patients  all 
soldiers,)  I  did  not  observe  a  single  instance  of  wild  and  fwri- 
ous  delirium.  Even  when  the  pulse  was  full  and  quick,  giddi- 
ness and  a  tendency  to  deep  sleep,  were  the  symptoms  which 
Erst  caught  the  atteniioni  they  were  the  first  complained  of  br 
the  patient,  and  were  always  the  most  lasting.  So  far  the  dh- 
case  differed  from  phrenitis,  strictly  so  called*  It  nousc  also 
be  observed  that,  in  the  only  two  cases  in  which  I  had  on  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  appearances  after  death,  the  in- 
flammation had  not  only  affected  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  but 
had  grcady  injured  the  organization  of  the  brain  itself.  There 
was  congestion  in  the  sinuses,  and  effusion  of  serum  and  CKOr 
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gulable  lymph.  How  far  this  complication  of  morbid  appear- 
ances may  associate  ttie  disease  with  cephalitis*,  or  account 
for  the  peculiar  modification  of  its  symptoms,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine;  neither  am  I  very  anxious  to  ascertain  in 
what  part  of  the  organ  the  inflammation  commenced,  as  such 
discovery  could,  in  no  degree,  influence  the  mode  of  treatment. 

It  would,  indeed  be  an  endless,  and  not  less  an  unprofitable 
taftk,  to  attempt  to  mark  everj*  accidental  modification  of  dis- 
ease by  an  appropriate  name,  or  to  assign  for  it  a  place  in  no- 
sological nomenclature.  "  Imo  etiam  ubi  distribuiio  in  species 
repcritur,  id  fit  plerumque,  uc  hypothesi  alicui,  quae  vcris  phae- 
nomenis  substruitur,  suus  reservatur  honos;  ac  proinde  tjus- 
modi  discriminatio  non  tam  ad  morbi,  quam  ad  authoris  inge- 
nium,  philosophandique  theorirm  accommodata  est.  Quantum 
medicin<e  obfuerit  «giCi/««  hac  in  parte  defectus,  ostcndunt 
multorum  morborum  exempla;  quorum  nempe  curationcs  bo- 
die  non  dcsideraremus,  si  scriptores,  dum  cxpcrimenta  et  ob- 
servationes  medJcas  benevolo  saltern  animo  communicarint, 
immo  scilicet  specici  morbus  pro  alio  specici  diversa;  substi- 
tutus  non  fefellisset,  atque  hinc  etiam  arbitrcr  profectum  esse, 
quod  materia  medica  in  sylvam  tam  immensam  sed  fructu 
pcrexiguo  excrcvcritj." 

With  respect  to  hydrocephalus  intemus  the  analogy  is  not 
so  great.  It  is  produced  by  different  causes,  and  is  much 
slower  in  its  progress.  It  is  peculiarly  the  disease  of  early 
years;  often  appears  hereditary;  and  is  more  certainly  fatal. 
Like  it,  however,  it  is  also  marked  by  two  distinct  stages,  as 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  cases  which  came  from  Archi. 
In  hydrocephalus  internus,  the  brain  may  suffer  much  from 
the  pressure  of  accumulated  serum  before  it  produce  death; 
in  this  disease,  the  quantity  of  effused  serum  was  inconsi- 
derable, while  the  destruction  of  parts  by  inflammation  was 
very  extensive. 

Indeed,  when  an  organ  so  important  as  the  brain,  on  the 
healthy  state  of  which,  not  only  sensation,  but  the  due  perform- 


*  Though  this  term  may  be  somewhat  exceptionable,  1  have  adopted  it  as  It 
wasneccKsary  to  make  sonicdislinction  between  Wmp/r^nvr  and  tliis  disease; 
uid  as  tUc  forinei'  term  conveyed  very  vagiic  and  crroiieuus  ideas  of  its  nature. 
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«nce  of  every  iuncLion  depends,  becomes  the  se^u  of  dUease, 
fvc  must  expect  to  find  great  dcraQgcmeiit  of  the  vhok  anlmai 
icODOnay,  the  symptums  of  the  local  afFection  not  appearing 
merely  as  such,  but  as  indicating  general  disorder  of  the 
vholc  system- 

On  this  account  it  happens*  that  between  the  simple  syncxha 
and  phrenitis,  we  can,  with  no  degree  of  precision,  draw  the 
line  of  distinction*.  To  the  same  cause  also  it  is»  perhaps, 
owing,  that  in  so  many  diseases  described  as  simple  fevcr^  wc 
f  nd  the  affection  of  the  head  forming  so  conspicuous  a  feature; 
in  many  of  which,  I  am  convinced,  this  local  aSectioa  is  pri- 
wanf,  and  essential |* 

Of  this  kind,  I  suspect,  are  many  of  the  fevers  peculiar  to 
varm  climates;  in  the  production  of  which,  the  intense  heat  ot' 
the  sun  is  allowed  to  have  so  considerable  a  share.  Though 
auch  fevers  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  warmer  regions, 
they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  during  the  sunamcr  in 
snore  temperate  climates-  Their  progress  is,  for  tlie  most  parr, 
quick  and  rapid,  and  they  cease  entirely,  or  at  least  arc  grcatJy 
BiodiRed,  on  the  approach  of  autumn. 

As  I,  therefore,  buve  no  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disease  which  prevailed  in  Melazzo  last  summer,  and  which 
lias  hitherto  proved  the  most  £atal  among  the  troops  in  Sicily. 
was  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  I  have  always  considered  the 
fever  attending  it  as  merely  symptomatic  of  the  inHammatioa 
within  the  skulL  The  manner  in  which  the  general  febrile 
symptoms  follow,  with  proportional  severity,  the  aHcction  de- 
noting topical  lesion  of  the  organ  concerned,  is  distinct  and 
obvious;  and  the  means  had  recourse  to,  and  which  prove 
most  useful  when  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  local  aflfection, 
procure  also  the  most  permanent  and  sudden  cessation  of  the 
general  febrile  excitement.  I  have,  therefore  no  hesitatioB, 
guided  by  the  proofs  afforded  by  dissection,  in  classing  this 
disease  with  the  phlegmasiae* 

•  wiUoii,  Vol.  in. 

j  May  noi  ihc  fever  which  lately  prevailed  at  Gibrultw  have  been  of  tliif 
nuiuri'  r 
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Other  fevers,  however,  peculiar  to  these  climates,  and  in 
which  an  afFcclion  of  the  head  also  forms  a  conspicuous  aymp- 
tom,  undoubtedly  btiong  to  the  tribe  of  intermittent*;  and 
widely  differ  from  the  disease  in  question.  In  the  writings  of 
Torti,  they  are  particularly  dtscribed  under  the  title  of  Fcbres 
pemiciosa  comitattr;  and  in  book  iv.  chapter  3.  of  his  Thera- 
peutke  speciaiis^  we  find  a  collection  of  cases  in  which  it  took' 
place.  The  fever,  which  this  symptom  attended^  belonged  to 
the  type  of  tertian  remittent,  and  it  was  never  observed  to  occur 
until  thejf/?/i  or  seventh  r/«i/,  and  often  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod. It  therefore  obviously  formed  a  complicated  disease,  pro- 
duced by  a  pure  phlegmasia  affecting  that  particular  organ, 
supervening  at  some  uncertain  period  of  the  original  fever- 
Bloodletting  was  often  had  recourse  to  In  order  to  relieve  the 
immediate  urgency  of  this  symptom;  but  it  was  soon  followed 
by  doses  of  bark,  by  which  the  cure  was  finally  effected. 

In  the  disease,  however,  which  prevailed  in  Melazzo,  the 
cause  and  effect  were  simultaneous;  for,  whether  the  patient 
suddenly  fell  motionless  on  the  ground,  or  complained  only  of 
headache  and  giddiness,  these  symptoms,  whatever  interval 
ntight  take  place,  I  may  say  invariably  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  febrile  paroxysm. 

In  as  much  as  relates  to  the  period^  at  which  the  affection  of 
the  head  appeared,  it  approached  more  closely  to  the  caususj 
or  febria  ardens*  **  Erat  enim  constitutio  febrium  ardentium  in 
hoc  modo.  Ab  initio  soporosi,  anxii,  horridi;  febris  acuta,  non 
valde  siticulosi,  non  deliri.  De  naribus  parum  stillavit.  £x- 
acerbationes  plerisque  diebus  paribus,"  &c.*  These  also  were 
most  commonly  met  with  during  the  summer  season;  they  af- 
fected chiefly  young  robust  people  who  used  much  exercisCi 
or  happened  to  be  travelling,  and  did  not  sufficiently  guard 
against  the  influence  of  the  sun;  or  such  as  exceeded  in  the 
use  of  hot  stimulating  diet;  and,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  they 

E*"  en  complicated  with  cephalitis  and  phrcnitis.f 
;ases  hero  quoted  are,  however,  referred  to  the  "rwz- 
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'tinua  remitienit,^*  In  the  summer  season  they  ahowcd  astrooger 

disposition  to  preserve  the  nature  of  ardent  fever  than  towards 
autumn,  particularly  if  iiuermittcnts  prevailed,  or  ai'ier  the  io- 
^aromator)'  diathesis,  witli  which  they  were  at  first  complica- 
ted, had  been  subdued. 

It  would  almost  be  endless  to  describe  every  variety  of  fe- 
ver of  this  kind  mentioned  by  authors.  I  shall,  therefore,  advert 
culv  to  another;  which,  I  am  inclined  to  thinit,  was  a  disease 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  obser\-ed  in  Metazzo  during  tbi% 
and  former  years.   It  is  to  Lucian  we  are  Indebted  for  thia 
singular  record.   The  disease  appeared  at  Abdera,  dv' 
luiddlc  of  summer;  it  was  evidently  produced  by  the      . 
Iseat  of  the  sun;  its  attack  was  sudden,  and  not  one  in  the 
whole  city  escaped  it.   The  delirium  which  attended  thfs  dis- 
ease was  not  of  the  furious  and  ungovernable  kind;  and  it  ter- 
minated about  the  seventh  day,  with  profuse  sweating,  or 
hemorrhagy  from  the  nose.   The  circumstance  which,  in  the 
relation,  most  strikes  our  notice,  is  the  pertinacious  manner 
in  which  the  mind   pursued  the  same  train  of  ideas  which 
had  grown  familiar  by  habit,  or  had  been  made  powerful  by 
strong  momenur)'  impressions.    It  is  said  to  have  first  broken 
out  among  the  citizens  at  the  theatre,  where  they  had  assem- 
bled at  noon,  while  they  attended,  with  admiration,  to  the  pcr- 
ibrmance  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
,    The  stor)*,  however,  is  perhaps  too  well  known  to  require 
|o  be  related  here. 

Taught,  as  I  was,  by  the  fatal  issue  of  the  cases  which  came 
from  the  telegraph,  I  could  not  long  hesitate  as  to  the  method 
to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Some  slight 
cases,  as  at  first,  were  cured  by  cold  affusion  and  purging;  but 
to  these  remedies  alone  I  very  seldom  trusted.  Copious  blood- 
letting was  what  I  chiefly  depended  on.  In  the  use  of  this  r«- 
medvi  I  W'as  never  entirely  directed  by  the  state  of  the  poise, 
piinicularly  after  some  days  had  elapsed,  the  headache  and 
giddiness  appearing  more  certain  guides;  and  I  ofica  found, 
that,  in  such  cases,  these  symptoms  were  relieved  even  while 
the  blood  flowed,  the  pulse  gradually  bccotning  fuller,  and 
more  regular. 
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It  IS  perhaps  difficult  to  determine,  whether  bleeding  from 
the  temporal  artery  ought  alxuays  to  be  preferred  to  venesec- 
tion at  the  arm.  Both,  indeed,  will  afford  immediate  relief  for 
the  headache  and  giddiness;  but  1  diink  that  obtained  by  bleed- 
ing from  the  temporal  artery  is,  in  g-eneral^  caeteris  paribus^ 
more  permanent-*  Small  bleedings,  however,  from  the  tempo- 
ral artery,  arc  peculiarly  applicable  to  protracted  cases,  where 
slight  headache  and  giddiness  continue  after  the  rcmoral  of 
the  general  febrile  symptoms:  and  in  which  such  bleedings  at 
the  arm,  as  could  produce  any  relief,  would  be  inadmissible. 

As  to  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  I  have  always  regulated  it 
by  the  relief  obtained.  In  a  young  man,  whose  pulse  was 
by  no  means  full  or  hard,  but  where  there  was  much  giddi- 
ness and  tendency  to  coma,  I  took  away  nearly  forty  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  temporal  artery  at  one  bleeding.  In  two  days 
he  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  quite  free  from  giddiness.  In- 
deed, it  appears  to  me,  that  profuse  bleeding,  in  this  disease, 
does  not  leave  such  permanent  debility  as  in  the  other  phleg- 
masire. 

Blistering  the  head  I  find  another  powerful  remedy,  which 
ought  never  to  be  neglected;  and  in  the  circumstancf  of  long 
continued  giddiness  just  mentioned,  it  is  of  the  utmost  service. 
It  ought  to  be  frequentlv  repeated. 

There  is  always  a  great  tendency  to  costivcness  in  this  dis- 
ease, which  ought  to  be  removed.  I  have  therefore  made  it  a 
rule,  observing  the  relief  it  produces,  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
diarrhaa  as  long  as  the  symptoms  continue  at  all  violent. 

Under  the  head  of  cold  affusion,  may  also  be  comprehended 
cold  drink,  and  cold  applications  to  the  shaved  head.  They  arc 

*  I  Imre  met  with  some  Sicilian  physicinnsi  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  disease.  Their  method  of  cure  consiists  chieHy  in  the  application  of 
leeches  to  tJie  temples,  and  the  use  of  cold  acid  drinlu.  Opening  tlie  tem* 
poml  artery  is  ppcferuble,  as  it  combines  llio  cfi'ccts  of  general  and  local 
bloodletting^.  In  the  army,  blofKllettinf^  was  first  practised  in  the  summer  of 
1807»  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  footpuards,  with  much  successi  butitrr- 
'[uired  the  proofs  afforded  by  dissection,  to  rendcrlhat  practice  ^neral; 
which  did  not  happen  until  the  year  1809.  *'  With  respect  to  opening-  ibe 
temporal  artery,  it  may  be  here  added,  tliat  this  mode  of  bloodletting  vra.v 
practised  by  Dr.  Irvine,  in  tlic  summer  of  1808,  wiUi  much  Hticccm. 
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powerful  auxiliaries  in  lessening  the  violence  of  cxahuaent, 
Mnd  ncrer  fatl  to  be  rxtrcmeiy  grateful  to  the  feelings  of-  the 
'patient.  I  have  applicU  poondcd  ice  to  the  head;  but  it  pro- 
duces too  much  pain  lo  be  long  endured,  and,  oo  that  accoam, 
cold  vater  ina%*  be  preferable. 

1  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  usii>g  these  rrniediea  in  daily 
Mttcaaion;  but,  as  it  were,  all  at  the  same  time;  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  speedy  recovery  depends  entirely  on  attacking  the 
disease  vigorously  in  the  beginning.  Indeed,  when  this  circura- 
•tance  wss  duly  attended  to,  ii  never  proved  tedions;  and  the 
patient  was  almost  always  able  to  get  out  of  bed  on  the  fomth 
or  fifth  da)'. 

As  the  violence  of  the  disease  abates,  the  puUe  becomes 
slower,  full,  soft,  and  equal;  and  I  have  seen  a  great  Dumber 
of  cases,  in  which  its  slowness  was  very  remarkable  during  the 
ataie  of  convalescence,  not  exceeding  forty  strokes  in  a  mi- 
nute. The  tongue  also  becomes  clean,  and  this  is  a  sure  cri* 
tcrion  of  recovery.  Giddiness  is  always  the  most  lasting  svmp- 
tom;  and  is  pretty  steadily  accompanied  with  dilated  papik, 
and  both  symptoms  generally  disappear  togcilicr. 

1  have  only  met  with  four  cases  of  relapse.  In  one  of  them, 
which  was  very  tedious  from  the  beginning,  and  in  which  dull 
pain  in  the  occiput  and  severe  giddiness  were  constant  symp* 
toms,  I  gave  digitalis  and  calomel.*  In  one  patient,  who  had 
been  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  had  suf- 
fered from  the  repeated  use  of  mercur>',  after  the  general 
febrile  symptoms  had  been  removed,  there  appeared,  for  some 
time,  a  tendency  lo  chronic  mania,  which,  however,  disap- 
peared under  the  use  of  nauseating  doses  of  antimonium  tarla- 
risatum.  In  the  three  cases  which,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
terminated  in  intermittent  fever,  I  gave  bark;  and  to  ilkat 
remedy  the  fever  readily  yielded. 


•  Thi»  patient  jfot  well  toon  ftfterwatdc,  but  I  do  noi  attribute  hu  »- 
co^'Crtng  to  this  icodc  of  treiilment. 
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On  the  Connexion  that  Kubsists  in  certain  cases  between  Ami 
norrhoea  and  Phthisis  Pulmonalts^  as  cause  and  effect. 
By  WILLIAM  SHEARMAN,  M.  D. 

From  the  Edinburgh  MedigaJ  and  Surgical  Joiirial,  for  January  1810. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  asserted,  in  his  description  of  phthisis  pu] 
monalia,*  that  **  in  the  female  sex,  as  the  disease  advance: 
and  sometimes  early  in  its  progress,  the  menses  cc3se  to  flowj 
and  tkis  circumstance  is  to  be  considered  as  commonly  thj 
effect^  although  the  sex  themselves  are  ready  to  believe  it  th< 
sole  cause  of  the  disease.'*  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  c; 
pression;  for  if  the  suppression  occur  as  the  disease  advancct^ 
how  can  it  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  symptoi 
{hat  previously  appeared,  even  by  the  sex  themselves?  I  appn 
hend  it  could  nnt  be  unknown  to  Dr.  Cullen,  that  in  man] 
instances  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  suppression  of  the 
menses  does  certainly  precede  t:\'ci'y  appearance  whatever  of 
pulmonary  aifectioni  and  it  is  an  intercstingsubjcct  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  pulmonar)'  disease  is  not  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
pression? and  it  may  be  useful  to  ascertain  whether,  in  certain 
cases,  amcnorrhoca  docs  not  prove  a  cause  of  phthisis  in  the 
predisposed?  or  rather,  whether,  in  some  cases  of  amcnorrhcea, 
an  affection  of  the  lungs,  resembling  phthisis,  and  sometimes 
terminating  in  it,  is  not  one,  amodg  several  other  effects  pro- 
duced by,  and  dependent  upon,  the  suppression  of  the  menses; 
to  which  suppression,  therefore,  we  are  to  direct  our  attention, 
as  forming  the  chief  disease,  upon  the  removal  of  which  all  the 
other  symptoms  will  vanish,  provided  that  can  be  effected  be- 
fore the  lungs  shall  have  sustained  such  organic  lesion  as  to  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  continuing  duly  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  so  essential  to  life  and  health?  The  progress  and 
connexion  of  the  various  symptoms  will,  perhaps,  be  best  illus- 
trated by  a  case  which  occurred  to  me  not  long  since.  A  young 
woman,  aged  20  years,  of  a  very  delicate  habit,  but  in  pretty 
good  health,  had  experienced  about  five  months  ago,  an  ob- 
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•truction  of  the  menses  in  consequence  of  cold;  from  (hit 
her  health  gradually  declined,  she  became  languid  and  nrealb, 
hftd  frcqtient  pains  in  her  side,  and  occasionly  a  short  dry  cough. 
Hervippetttc  uras  impaired,  and  she  became  lathcr  emaciated. 
In  the  month  of  July  I  first  saw  her;  at  this  time  she  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  left  side,  occasional  fits  of  coughing, 
which  recurred  at  uncertain  intervals,  but  generally  with  coaw 
■iderablc  violence  night  and  morning.  She  had  scarcely  any 
expectoration,  little  thirst,  putse  120,  appetite  impaired,  boweb 
tegular,  countenance  and  lips  ver}-  pale;  there  had  been  no  re- 
turn of  the  menses  since  their  first  suppression.  A  bHster  waa 
ifanmcdiatcly  applied  to  the  pained  part,  and  directed  to  be  kcp( 
•epcn;  five  graitis  of  rabigo  fcrri,  combined  with  m>-TTh  and  cms* 
►tor,  to  be  given  three  times  a-day,  with  infusion  of  chamomile 

lowers,  and  the  feet  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water ever^'  ntght* 
The  pain  was  removed  by  the  blister,  and  it  was  Healed  up. 
The  medicines  were  continued  about  six  weeks;  during  t^s 
time  the  pain  occasionally  recurred,  which  was  always  soon  re- 
moved by  a  blister.  The  cough  was  somttimcs  considerably 
jbetter,  sometimes  aggravated,  with  trifling  expectoration;  her 
pulse  was  diminished  to  90;  her  appetite  improved,  and  her 
countenance  looked  better.  I  now  discontinued  my  attendance, 
and  have  since  learned,  that  the  only  remedies  she  afterwards 
used  were  expectorants  aniLblisters,  occasionally,  when  there 
tvus  cough  or  pain,  and  she  enttrehj  omitted  all  other  medi- 
cines. She  continued  without  much  alteration,. excepting  that 
«he  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  wi;t»tn  the  last  fortnight  was 
almcst  confined  to  bed,  wiiliout,  however,  the  cough  or  expec- 
toration being  greater  than  l>efore.  On  the  Saturday  morning 
previous  to  her  death,  she  was  seized  with  violent  excruciating 

►ain  in  the  nlxlomen,  particularly  about  the  umbilicus,  which 
continued,  with  more  or  less  violence,  for  several  hours;  it  then 
left  her,  and  she  seemed  much  in  the  same  state  as  before, 
Ontil  the  Thursday  morning,  October  13th,  when,  soon  after 
having  got  out  of  and  into  bed,  without  assistance,  she  sud- 
denly expirrd- 

On  opening  the  thorax,  there  was  found  a  very  general  ad* 
liesion  of  the  pleura  pMlmomTm  to  the  pleura  costalis,  yet  not 
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so  firmly  but  they  might  be  easily  separated  by  the  fiogersi 
there  was  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cavity,  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  ounces;  the  lungs  were  very  dense,  and  of  a 
dark  color,  resembling  the  liver  in  appearance;  portions  of 
them,  when  put  into  water,  fell  to  the  bottom.  Being  cut  into, 
some  of  the  bronchial  cells  contained  a  purulent  matter,  but 
in  small  quantity,  and  here  and  there  was  a  small  excavation 
the  size  of  a  pea;  a  few  small  tubercles  also  were  found,  not 
inflamed.  The  external  surface  of  all  the  small  intestines  was 
very  red,  and  seemed  to  be  studded  with  small  red  points, 
rcficmbling  the  villous  coat  of  the  same  "mtesiines  when  in- 
jected. There  was  no  appearance  of  gangrene,  neither  was 
there  any  adhesion  between  the  different  convolutions  of  them, 
nor  between  any  of  them  and  the  peritonaeum;  the  omentum 
also  was  extremely  vascular;  the  mesenteric  glands  were  en- 
larged and  hardened  in  several  places;  the  pancreas,  spleen> 
and  other  viscera,  were  of  their  natural  appearance. 

That  the  lungs  were  injured  in  a  great  degree,  was  ex'ident 
from  the  tubercles  found  in  them,  and  from  the  pus  contained 
io  the  bronchial  cells,  but  still  the  ulceration  had  not  arisen  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  More 
extensive  affections  than  the  present  one  arc  perhaps  frequently 
recovered  from,  and  tubercles  may  remain  for  man^  years  with 
impunity,  if  no  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  arise.  Although, 
likewise,  there  were  marks  of  inflammation  upon  the  intestines, 
yet  this  inflaramation  did  not  immediately  destroy  the  patient; 
for  the  pain  had  left  her  some  days  previous  to  her  death,  in- 
dicating a  cessation  of  die  inflammation;  which,  as  it  was  not 
followed  by  gangrene,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause  of 
death.  The  enlarged  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands  affords 
a  presumption,  that  the  flow  of  chyle  into  the  bloodvessels 
might  have  been  interrupted,  but  certainly  there  was  not  suiE- 
cicnt  appearance  of  emaciation  in  the  dead  body,  to  enable  us 
to  attribute  her  death  to  this  circumstance.  We  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  death,  not  in  the  affection  or  destruction  of  any 
one  particular  organ,  but  in  that  state  of  general  debility,  con- 
sequent upon  the  interruption  of  a  very  important  fuDcuon  in 
the  ftrraale  economy;  during  which  state  of  dcbiliry,  parts  rf 
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the  body  peculiarly  predisposed  are  \cry  apt  to  taVe  on  diseade. 
In  the  present  patient,  there  appeared  to  exist  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  wherein  the  lungs  and  mesenteric  gUmds  are  always 
readily  susceptible  of  disease,  from  the  slightest  causes,  and 
always  the  more  readily  the  greater  the  state  of  weakness  in 
the  system^  however  induced.  Every  kind  of  weakness  is  ac- 
companied with  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  living  power; 
hence  spasmodic  contractions  of  various  parti»  This  disposi- 
tion to  preternatural  contraction  is  particularly  observable  to 
take  place  in  the  bloodvcsseh,  in  all  cases  of  amcnor^hae|^  form- 
ing the  principal  symptom  in  what  has  been  called  chlorosk^ 
difTcring  from  hectic  fever,  chiefly^  in  depending  upon  a  morbid 
action  of  the  vessels  themselves,  independent  of  the  absorption 
of  extraneous  acrimony.  This  state  of  the  vessels  is  pcrhapis 
at  first  produced  by  plethora,  arising  from  a  retention  of  a 
tjuantity  of  blood,  which  excites  the  larger  arteries  to  siroager 
action,  while  yet  the  resistance  in  the  extreme  vessels  in  ths 
Uterus  is  not  overcome  by  its  increased  action,  long  continued, 
exhausts  the  living  power,  and  produces  weakness.  Ouriog' 
this  state  of  general  weakness,  and  morbid  action  of  the  blood* 
vessels,  partial  inflammations  are  very  apt  to  arise.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  lungs,  when,  from  constitutional  predisposition, 
they  arc  so  susceptible  of  disease,  sliould  be  one  of  the  6rst 
parts  to  take  on  inflammation.  If  by  suitable  remedies  the  lungs 
are  relieved,  (the  disposition  to  general  inflammation  still  con- 
tinuing from  its  orginal  cause,  the  suppression  not  being  re- 
tnoved)  some  other  part  is  very  readily  affected;  hence  m  the 
present  case  arose  the  inflamed  state  of  the  intestines^  durisg 
which  all  the  thoracic  symptoms  disappeared.  That  this  irre* 
'gulariiy  of  action  in  the  vessels,  sometimes  excitir  toros 

of  inflammation  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  auotl:  rely 

depends  upon  the  suppression  of  the  menses  is  evidcor,  from 
its  generally  ceasing  upon  the  return  of  that  evacuiuion,  and 
From  the  perfect  restoration  of  health  immediately  follov/ing  it. 
No  occurrence  is  more  common  than  the  attack  uf  cough,  ptio 
in  the  side,  and  difliculty  of  breathing  in  females,  soon  q//rr  the 
obstruction  of  the  menses,  and  upon  their  recurrence  all  these 
■ymptoms  going  off.  If  this  view  of  the  case  is  founded  tn  i 
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does  it  not  follow,  that  in  pulmonary  complaints,  arising  from 
suppression  of  the  menses,  much  mischief  may  be  done,  by 
employing,  to  any  extent,  the  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
to  remove  these  secondary  symptoms,  since  it  evidently  tends 
to  increase  that  debility  which  originally  produced  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  when  the  aiTcction  of  the  lungt 
has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  it  will  go  on  independendy  of 
its  cause,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  removed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  suppressed  evacuation,  but  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
if  it  arose  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  It  is  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  complaint,  where  it  is  consequent  upon  the  sup* 
pressed  discharge,  that  I  would  direct  my  attention  to  the  sup- 
pression, as  the  chief  disease,  ajid  merely  palliate  the  trouble- 
some pulmonary  symptoms;  and  experience  has  convinced  me 
how  easily  this  may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  blisters, 
repeated  according  to  circumstances,  while  we  are  endeavour- 
ing  to  reproduce  the  suppressed  evacuation  by  appropnate 
remedies,  and  to  restore  strength  to  the  system  by  the  use  of 
tonic  medicines  and  nourishing  diet.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  this  chronic  gaieral  infammaiion  to  wear  out  itself, 
but  as  this  requires  many  months,  and  as,during  that  time,  much 
mischief  may  arise  in  various  parts,  it  is  always  proper  to  en- 
deavour to  remove  it,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  restor- 
ing the  natural  discharge  from  the  uterus.  The  almost  constant 
failure  of  success  we  meet  with  in  our  treatment  of  incipient 
phthisis  by  evacuations  and  debilitating  medicines,  will  justify 
us  in  recurring  to  an  opposite  mode,  founded  upon  the  opinion 
of  its  being  in  many  instances  a  symptomatic  afl'ection  only. 
Dr.  Beddoes  observes,  "  In  some  instances,  when  the  fox-glovc 
has  removed  the  hectic  fever,  and  greatly  reduced  the  cxpec* 
toratton  and  cough,  the  decline  shall  become  almost  imper- 
ceptible, the  patient  frequently  appearing-  chlorotic^  but  being 
really  phthisical,  as  the  event  most  commonly,  and  sometimes 
dissection,  have  evinced."  This  serves  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  not  in  these  cases  the  ori- 
ginal idiopathic  disease.  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine 
can  only  be  applicable  to  incipient  phthisis  in  JeniaJvs^  1  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  practitioners  to  determine,  whether. 
Vol.  I.  a  M 
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in  the  female  sex  generallyi  the  approach  of  phthiAis  h  out 
more  insidious,  and  its  progress  more  alow  than  in  men,  where 
we  usually  find  the  attack  more  marked,  and  immediately  con- 
sequent upon  some  obvious  occasional  cause,  the  symptoms 
sooner  becoming  more  violent,  and  its  whole  progress  more  ra- 
pid. That  this  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease  arises 
chiefly  from  its  frequently  being  rather  symptomatic  than  idio- 
pathic in  females,  will  be  apparent,  if  we  find,  that  when  phthi- 
sis arises  in  them  from  some  obvioufi  occasional  cause,  and 
where  there  has  never  occurred  suppression  of  the  menses^  its 
attack  and  progress  are  more  marked  and  rapid,  as  in  the  male. 
I'hat  it  is  so,  I  think  experience  will  justify  me  in  asserting; 
and  impressed  with  this  opinion,  I  cannot  but  recommend  that 
we  should  keep  in  view  the  probable  dependence  of  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  upon  the  interrupted  functions  of  the  uterus, 
and  direct  our  treatment  accordingly,*  at  least,  until  we  are 
convinced  upon  trial,  that  the  opinion  itself  is  fallacious,  aod 
the  proposed  treatment  inefficacious  or  prejudicial. 
London,  2Ut  Julv,  1809. 

•  The  frequent  auccCH  of  Griffith's  myrrh  mixtiiiv,  m>  much  used  forrocxK* 
may  perhaps  depend  upon  its  emmcnagng'ue  powers;  H  certainly  wu  kt- 
viceable  in  a  greater  proportion  of  females  than  maka  Ubourinf^  uaderpni- 
monjuy  complain u 
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The  Mercurial  Disease.  An  Inquiry  into  the  history 
nature  of  the  disease  produced  in  the  human  constitution  by 
the  Use  of  Mercury^  with  observations  on  its  connexions 
With  the  Lues  Venerea. 

By  ANDREW  MATHI  AS,  Surgeon  Exiraortlinnry  to  ihe  Queen,  &c.  &c. 
From  the  Loniion  Monthly  Review,  fur  February,  18U. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  highly  interesting,  as  the  dc« 
velopment  of  a  series  of  curious  physiological  facts,  and  still 
more  as  likely  to  have  a  material  influence  on  medical  practice* 

I  Mr.  Mathiaa  attempts  to  prove  that,  when  mercury  has  beea 
received  into  the  constitution  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  spe- 

m  cilic  and  formidable  disease;  and  that,  while  this  process  is 
going  forwards,  all  the  salutary  effects  of  the  mercury  are  sus- 
pended, or  counteracted.   It  would  appear  also  that  this  is  by 

■  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  every  day  taking 
place  under  our  inspection,  although  we  have  unfortunately 
ascribed  the  eflects  which  are  produced  to  a  different  and  fre* 

k  quently  to  an  opposite  cause*  In  the  introduction  to  his  dis- 
cussion the  author  gives  a  brief  analysis  of  the  plan  which  he 
proposes  to  pursue,  and  of  the  positions  which  it  is  his  object 
CO  establish.  After  having  shown  that  the  disease  exists^  and 
that  it  is  caused  by  mercury  alone,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  it 
possesses  a  uniform  and  speciRc  character,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  other  diseases;  concluding  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  must  have  an  important  effect  on  our  method  of  treat- 
ing syphilis. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  first  section  is  intitled  a  ^  general 
history  of  the  mercurial  disease,'  and  consists  of  an  ample  and 
perspicuous  account  of  its  symptoms,  both  local  and  general, 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  it  makes  its  first  attack,  and  of  the 
course  which  it  usually  maintains.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  a  disease,  so  formidable  as  that  which  is  produced 
by  mercury  appears  to  be,  could  not  altogether  have  escaped 
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the  notice  of  former  practuioners,  though  they  might  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  its  cause,  and  Mr.  Mathias  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Hunter's  accuracy  of  obscn'ation 
could  not  overlook  such  rcn\arkablc  effects  as  those  which  arc 
detailed  in  this  workp  and  he  accordingly  stated  many  instances 
in  which  they  took  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  which  he 
was  fully  aware  of  a  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  things, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  mercury  on  the  system.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  mercury  itself  w«s 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  symptoms:  but  it  seems 
that  he  went  no  farther,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  resiilt  which 
the  present  author  attempts  to  substantiate,  that  the  mercury 
•lone,  without  any  united  operation  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
generates  a  separate  and  uniform  disease.  Observations  simi* 
lar  to  those  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  made  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  atMi 
by  Mr,  Howard;  but  they  in  like  manner  stopped  short,  with- 
out reaching  the  important  conclusion  which  is  so  explicitly 
brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Mathias. 

The  great  point  which  it  behoved  the  author  to  estaUisb, 
and  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  his  theoretical  and  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his  practical  reasoning,  is  the  fact  that 
the  specific  disease,  which  is  described  in  this  work,  can  be 
produced  by  mercury  independently  of  the  conjunction  or  in- 
terposition of  any  other  morbid  affection.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  cases  proper  for  the  establishment  of  this  position 
do  not  frequently  occur,  because  it  is  seldom  that  mercury  is 
taken  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  excite  its  appropriate  sympconis, 
without  some  other  disease  being  present,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  a  share  in  their  production.  Yet  instances 
of  the  simple  effects  of  mercury  are  occasionally  found,  and 
two  are  here  detailed  which  appear  to  be  fair  examples  of  this 
kind;  in  which  a  train  of  symptoms  ensued,  both  locaJ  and 
general,  corresponding  with  the  affection  specifically  st>'led  by 
the  author,  the  mercurial  discasi^  At  the  same  time  that  we 
give  this  opinion,  we  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  deairff- 
ble  to  place  so  very  essential  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
slightest  uncertninty;  and  we  hope,  now  that  the  subject  is 
cxplichly  brought  into  discussion,  that  more  occurrences  of 
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this  kind  will  be  noticed.  It  is  &  siDgulariy  embsms&uig  dr- 
cuaMtancc,  and  one  which  has  principally  tended  to  keep  the 
matter  »o  long  in  obscurity,  that  the  mercurial  disease*  xa  all 
its  leading  symptoms,  very  strongly  resembles  syphilis;  and 
since  it  is  in  a  gr^at  majority  of  cases  produced  by  the  mcrcu* 
rial  course  which  is  adopted  to  remove  s^-philis,  those  appear- 
ances which  should  have  been  attributed  to  an  excessive  quan* 
dty  of  this  medicine,  have  been  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  ic 
It  is  farther  remarkable,  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ex- 
tremely materi;d,  that,  as  soon  as  mercury-  begins  to  excite  in 
the  constitution  its  particular  morbid  effects,  its  antivenercal 
powers  cease«  and  it  has  no  influence  over  this  complaint,  un- 
til the  constitution  becomes  entirely  relieved  from  its  mercU' 
riaicffects*  Proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  every  practitioner 
must  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  all  those  inveterate  and  deplorable  cases,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  syphilitic,  but  which  mercury  was  found 
insufScienc  to  remove,  were  really  cases  of  'the  mercurial  dis- 
ease,' succeeding  to  an  excessive  or  improper  use  of  mercury; 
in  which  the  venereal  virus  was  either  extinguished,  or  at  least 
ID  a  dormant  state;  and  which  were  to  be  relieved,  not  by  con* 
tinuing  the  use  of  mercury,  and  even  pushing  it  to  a  greater 
extent,  but  by  entirely  laying  it  aside.  When  wc  reflect  on 
these  facts,  for  facts  they  certainly  appear  to  us  to  be,  wc 
shudder  at  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  lives  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  been  placed;  and  we 
can  scarcely  feel  sufficiently  grateful  to  tlie  sagacity  and  assi- 
duity which  have  developed  and  established  such  important 
truths. 

After  having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  disease,  Mr-  Ma- 
thias  describes  more  minutely  the  local  symptoms  which  it 
exhibits,  the  bubo,  tlie  chancre,  the  affection  of  the  diroat,  and 
of  the  bones.  We  shall  in  general  observe,  on  this  part  of  tlie 
work,  that  the  author  expresses  himself  with  clearness  and 
precision;  and  so  far  as  internal  exidencc  can  enable  us  to 
give  an  opinion,  we  should  regard  his  account  of  the  diffcrcnC 
forms  which  the  disease  assumes,  as  a  faithful  representation 
of  what  has  actually  passed  under  his  observation.   Wc  before 
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rvtnarkcd  thai  the  mercurial  disease  attacks  all  the  parts  which 
.are  the  scat  of  syphilisi  and  it  attacks  them  nearly  in  the  same 
order^  and  assumes  very  nearly  the  same  external  appearances. 
The  only  mode,  by  which  tbcr  can  be  distinj^tshed,  is  by  ra\- 
notely  attcoding  to  the  previous  history  of  the  disease,  to  the 
effcet  of  reine«lics  and  paniculariy  of  mercury  on  it,  to  the  pro- 
bable exciting  causes,  and  to  the  progress  which  it  is  making. 
By  the  a&sistance  of  all  these  circumstances,  a  tolerable  judg- 
ment of  the  case  may  in  general  be  formed:  but  still  many 
Instances  must  occur  in  which  the  only  deciding  point  will  be 
CO  obser\'c  whether  mercur)*  retards  or  promotes  the  cure,  and 
whether,  when  mercury  has  been  given  without  effect,  the 
8\*mptom&  are  not  alleviated  by  intermitting  it« 

As  in  the  discrimination  between  the  mercurial  and  the 
venereal  affections,  we  are  frequently  obligi:d  to  assist  our 
judgment  by  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  operate  m  the 
production  of  the  former,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make 
ourselves  iotimaiely  acquainted  with  these  causes.  Mr.  Ma- 
thtas  accordingly  devotes  a  section  to  this  subject,  and  enume- 
rates at  some  length  those  which  he  conceives  to  act  the  most 
powerfuUv  in  this  way-  The  causes  which  he  states  are  pardy 
constitutional,  and  pardy  local  or  accidental.  A  peculiarity  of 
habit  sometimes  exists  in  which  mercury^  acts  as  a  poison,  and 
almost  immediately  tends  to  the  production  of  the  mercurial 
disease,  when  given  even  in  the  smallest  quantity*  A  plethoric 
state  of  the  body,  great  nervous  irritability,  and  the  presence 
of  scrofula  or  scurvy,  seem  also  to  favour  this  afTecdoak:  but 
it  is  more  frequcndy  to  the  accidental  causes  that  it  owes  its 
origin;  and  of  these  the  most  material  are  improper  trcatmetf 
during  a  mercurial  course,  the  topical  application  of  stimula- 
ting mercurial  preparations  to  venereal  sores,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury  instead  of  the 
simple  pill  or  ointment. 

The  outline  which  we  have  given  of  the  author^s  doctrine 
and  opinions  will  render  it  sudiciendy  apparent,  tlut  a  oew 
light  has  here  been  thrown  on  the  management  of  mercury 
and  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  complaints;  that  in  boom  ia- 
•stances,  in  which  wc  were  before  involved  in  difficulties,  tre 
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have  now  a  clear  principle  to  direct  us;  and  that  a  considera- 
ble change  in  our  practice  must  be  the  result.  A  section  is 
allotted  by  Mr.  Mathias  to  this  point;  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  show  the  imponance  of  guarding  against  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  mercurial  disease,  and  to  intermit  all  mer- 
curial applications  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  We 
have  afterwards  some  verj'  judicious  remarks  on  the  operation 
of  other  supposed  antivenereal  medicines,  mezereon,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  guaiacum,  &c.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  they  have 
no  power  over  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  that  they  may  be  of 
^se  in  removing  the  mercurial  disease;  and  by  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  supposed  to 
be  serviceable,  Mr.  Alathias's  opinion  is  rendered  extremely 
plausible.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  these  instances,  the 
syphilitic  aifectlon  was  subdued,  and  the  mercurial  disease 
alone  remained*  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has  dis- 
played a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discrimination. 

The  last  section  treats  on  the  cure  of  the  mercurial  disease; 
which  consists  fundamentally  in  refraining  from  die  use  of 
mercury  as  soon  as  the  least  indication  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  takes  place,  and,  which  is  one  of  the  Erst  circumstances 
to  be  noticed,  as  soon  as  the  mercury  ceases  to  produce  any 
farther  benefit  with  respect  to  the  syphilitic  symptoms.  If  the 
system  be  plethoric,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  pursued 
in  all  the  different  ways;  if  it  be  in  an  irritable  or  reduced  state, 
we  are  to  give  a  proper  quantity  of  nutrition,  and  cautiously  to 
administer  tonics.  Excepting  occasionally,  when  topical  ap- 
plications are  necessary,  the  above  treatment  appears  to  be  all 
that  is  essential. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  oa  this  volume,  we  must  express 
the  great  pleasure  and  improvement  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  it;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  must  produce  an  important  change  in  practice,  and  must 
tend  to  facilitate  the  cure  of  some  of  the  most  unfortunate 
states  of  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  As  an 
addition  to  the  other  merits  of  the  performance,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  candor  with  which  the  author  speaks  of 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion;  a  conduct  which  dis- 
plays an  amiable  disposition  and  a  cultivated  understanding. 
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nary  Bam^mamdom  ikt  BfadM  that  mre ptrpdmokd »n  thtm 
ly  Mr  inicm^  U»e  mj  S^h^  AitOdaa,  Jrwm  Mt.  WU^ 
ham  Bran^  t9  Eccrmrd  Bomte  «tf .  f*  H*  S*  {From  the 
I%ilMopbtcal  Ttmntmnmta  far  1908,  Part  IL) 

5*901^  Obtervatxpna  un  Mr.  Branding  Paper  on  Cslrstif.  Hv  K«t- 
rard  Home  c«q.  F.  R.  S.   (From  the  sankc  rDlontr.^ 


An  AccotuU  cf  a  Cakuhufrom  thf  Human  Bhddcr^  of  mkp»- 
mon  Magmtude*  By  Sir  James  Earle,  F«  R.  S.  (FnMB  the 
PhlL  Trans,  for  1809,  Part.  li.) 

Oi^crvaticiu  on  the  Effect*  tf  Magnesia  in  prt^enAng  an  ht* 
<ren*td  Formation  of  Uric  Acid;  with  tome  Rtmrntka  om  Mr 
Composition  of  the  Urinr.   C  '   itcd  bjr  Mr.  WSSmi 

T.  Brandc,  F.  H.  S.  to  thr  S  r  ilic  improvevmit  of 

Animal   CheiniBtr>\  and  by  them  to  the   Ro^-al  Sodety. 
(From  the  PhiK  Trana.  for  1810,  Pan  I.) 

On  Cystic  Oxide^  a  fictv  Species  of  Vrinarif  GxA-u/uj.  By  "Wil- 
liam Hyde  Wollastun,  M.  D.  Sec  R.  S.   (From  the 
Work,  Part  no 

These  curious  and  valuable  papers  relate  to  one  cf  tfacttMt 

excruciating  torments  wiih  which  the  Divine  Pr* 
for  yi'wt  purposea,  decreed  that  the  lot  of  man  sh- 
glcd,  during  his  existence  in  lliis  world.  Indeed,  were  it 
that  custom  teaches  us  to  conMder  mental  afTticftons  as,  hi  tbe 
general,  more  severe  than  any  bodily  pains,  (and,  t>o  doubi,  10 
flome  natures,  they  arc  beyond  all  comparison,  more  unbeara- 
ble,) we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  the  dreadful  com] 
which  wc  are  about  to  treat  of,  as  the  worst  of  human 
diea*  To  investigate  the  nature  of  the  Stonr,  for  the 
of  discovering  solvents  which  might  remove  it,  haa  acc< 
hern  lonp  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  problems  in 
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cal  chemistry,  and  among  the  best  services  >vhich  that  science 
could  render  to  the  healing  art.  It  may  be  remembered  i  that 
to  this  investigation  we  owe  the  britliant  discoveriea  of  Dr. 
Blackf  which,  by  disclosing  the  nature  of  fixed  air  and  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  paved  the  way  for  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  chemical  knowledge.  Those  great  acquirements  in 
speculative  science  were  the  compensations  which  he  obtained 
for  his  disappointment  in  a  search  far  more  important  and  in- 
teresting to  humanity:  as  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  discovered  the  New  World,  and  explored 
its  strange  recesses,  while  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  or  a  fountain  of  health  and  youth.  Even  the 
legislature  of  this  country  took  some  part  in  those  inquiries, 
aod  gave  rewards  to  the  discoverers  of  solvents.  The  most 
ooted  instance  is  that  of  Stephenson;  and  here  the  money  was 
granted  upon  the  faith  of  a  cure  said  to  be  performed,  the  body 
not  having  been  examined  after  death.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  medicine  thus  patronized,  and,  as  it  were,  privileged,  has 
long  since  been  completely  exploded;  and  though,  tu  its  failure, 
the  parliament  resembled  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose 
name  we  have  mentioned,  wc  do  not  remember  that  its  inves- 
tigations were  like  his,  rewarded  by  any  oiher  discoveries. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  search  for  aohents^  has  lately  turned 
the  attention  of  the  chemists  and  physiologists  to  another  pro- 
blem; and  they  have  been  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  process 
of  calculous  formations,  with  the  view  of  administering  such 
preventive  medicines  as  may  indispose  the  system  to  produce 
those  concretions,  or  check  their  growth,  without  altering  the 
tone  of  the  constitution.  The  papers  now  before  us  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  important  subject;  and  contain  also 
n  good  deal  of  information,  tending  to  elucidate  the  fallacies 
of  the  older  doctrines  respecting  solvents.  Indeed,  did  wc  not 
know  the  danger  of  trusting  to  medical  reports  of  cures,  and 
did  we  not  recollect  how  regularly  a  series  of  cases,  all  quite 
apt  and  most  nicely  fitting  the  doctrines,  forms  a  part  of  every 
modem  treatise  on  medical  subjects,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
consider  a  great  part  of  the  question  solved  with  regard  to  the 
stone,  and  should  confidendy  look  to  the  extirpation  of  that 
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wont  of  maladies.  Even  moderated  by  such  UBpleasant  recol- 
lections, as  wc  own  our  hopes  to  be,  wc  cannot  luok  to  the  emi- 
nent names  prefixed  to  these  tracts  without  great  respect;  and 
we  feel  »t  least  so  much  inclined  to  listen,  that  wc  shall  make 
no  farther  apology  for  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
what  the  papers  have  added  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  greatest  degree  in  which 
this  disease  has  ever  yet,  we  believe,  been  known  to  afflict  ill 
wretched  victims,  we  shall  begin  with  noticing  the  case  nam- 
ted  in  sir  J.  Earlc's  paper. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  a  Scotch  baronet,  received,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  a  severe  blow  on  the  back,  from  the  boom  of  a 
vcsseU  and  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  were  in  conse- 
quence paralyzed.  He  remained  in  bed  for  fourteen  months, 
in  an  horizontal  position;  and,  during  the  first  two  months,  hia 
urine  was  of  necessity  drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  After  this,  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  could  walk 
or  ride,  though  with  difficulty:  his  general  state  of  health,  too, 
was  weak  and  precarious.  About  twenty  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  was  afflicted  with  symptoms  of  stone;  and  upon  esa- 
mination,  a  calculus  of  considerable  size  was  found  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  bladder.  An  operation  was  now  recom- 
mended, but,  unfortunately,  delayed  from  time  to  time,  aU 
though  the  patient's  health  constantlv  declined,  and  the  irdta* 
tions  and  pains  in  the  bladder  greatly  increased.  In  this  me- 
lancholy state  he  continued  for  eight  years  longer,  when  he 
became  unable  to  make  water  in  an  upright  position:  he  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  in  an  inverted  posture,  that  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  bladder  might  become  the  lov?er;  and  as,  even 
by  this  means,  very  small  quantities  of  urine  only  could  lie 
voided,  the  irritation  of  endeavouring  to  make  it  became  al- 
most perpetual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  perform  the  above  men- 
tioned operation  every  ten  minutes,  with  scarcely  anv  relief* 
The  principal  remedies  which  he  tried  were  afua  caku  and 
Hva  ursi.  He  used  opium  also  to  alleviate  the  pain;  and  this, 
adding  to  u  naturally  costive  habit,  rendered  aperient  mcdi* 
cinc6  frequendy  necessary,  which,  again,  must  have  increased' 
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the  irritations  of  the  disease.  At  the  age  of  fifty-three,  thirty 
years  after  the  accident,  the  spasms  became  so  constant  aad  so 
violent,  that  he  resolved  to  have  the  operation  performed;  and 
the  paralysis  of  the  lower  parts  being  deemed  no  obstacle  to 
it,  he  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  London,  where  sir  James  Earle 
and  Mr.  Cline  consulted  upon  his  truly  lamentable  case,  about 
the  end  of  July  1808. 

Upon  examining  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  a  tumor  was 
perceived,  so  large,  that  sir  James  Eartc  doubted  its  being  al- 
together caused  by  the  stone;  but,  on  sounding,  the  instrument 
would  not  enter  the  bladder;  and  further  examination  showed^ 
that  the  whole  cavity  was  nearly  filled  with  calculus.  It  wag 
clear,  therefore,  that  this  could  only  be  extracted,  if  it  should 
prove  soft  enough  to  admit  of  being  broken,  and  thus  brought 
away  piecemeal;  and  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  attempt  the 
operation  above  the  os  pubis.  The  ordinary  method  was  there- 
fore resorted  to;  and  after  some  days'  consideration,  sir  Walter 
Ogilvic,  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  of  its 
great  uncertainty,  yet  justly  weary  of  the  long  life  of  torment 
which  he  had  led,  was  resolved  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed, for  the  chance  which  it  afforded  o(  bringing  a  relief, 
only  otherwise  to  be  attained  by  death.  It  was  accordingly 
performed  by  Mr.  Cline,  on  the  11th  of  August. 

He  was  placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  ordinary  liga- 
tures were  applied;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  ren»' 
dered  it  unnecessary  to  confine  them,  and  they  were  left  at  li< 
berty.  It  was  found  impossible  to  pass  the  staff,  or  any  kind 
of  forceps,  into  the  bladder;  but  on  pressing  hard  with  the 
finger,  part  of  the  stone  felt  soft,  and  gave  way.  This  making 
room  for  the  forceps  and  scoop,  some  parts  of  the  concretion 
were  brought  away;  and,  in  this  manner,  about  a  large  teacup- 
fol  was  extracted.  The  great  mass,  however,  continued  hard 
and  immovable:  it  could  neither  be  broken  nor  shaken  Irom 
its  position;  and  alter  trying  evtry  instrument,  of  all  powers, 
the  operator  was  compelled  to  desist,  leaving  it  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  soft  matter  brought  out)  in  its  former  state.  The 
patient  bore  this  long  process  with  great  fonitude:  happily,  the 
paralysis  of  his  lower  regions  may  be  supposed  to  have  some- 
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vhu  diminished  (he  sensibility  of  the  pGirts.  He  vu,  hovr- 
evcT,  completely  exhausted,  from  weakness  and  ffttigue. 

Although  no  hemorihnge,  nor  sny  fatal  symptom,  apfMvtd 
to  result  from  the  operfiiion,  it  hud  afforded  no  sort  of  relkf; 
and  the  spasms  continued  as  before.  They  sooa  tncreaaed  in 
frequency  and  effect,  fts  he  became  exhausted*  and  unable  to 
stand  ihcra.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  gleam  of  hope  on  ibe 
faorrow  of  the  operation;  for  he  frequently  inquired  wbra  he 
might  be  well  enough  to  have  the  remainder  extracted, 
he  gmdunlly  sunk  under  the  repeated  and  violent  irritatWu 
of  the  spasms  On  the  elghiK  day,  his  puLse  became  smaller 
and  quicker,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  lake  any 
Sustenance:  on  the  ninth,  he  was  more  impatient,  feverish  and 
restless;  and  on  the  tenth  day*  *'  he  desired  not  to  be  teased  to 
take  any  thinif  more;  when  covering  himself  completely  with 
the  bed-c)othes,  he  quietly  resigned  a  most  singularly  misera- 
ble existence." 

On  dissection,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  t^uffc  JilMmhh 
a  huge  calculus,  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate,  which  we 
sluill  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of;  and  of  such  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  Animal  matter,  that  it  speedily  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  putridity^  and  even  engendered  maggots. 
It  weired  forty-four  ounces,  or  three  p>ounds  four  ounces, 
apothecary's  weight.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  irregular  cllip- 
aoid;  the  larger  circumference  being  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
smaller  fourteen.  It  had  filled  the  bladder,  and  taken  its  shape, 
tut  apparently  without  distending  it.  The  ureters  had  become 
enlarged,  so  as  to  contain  the  urine,  and  act  as  small  bladders^ 
-while  the  large  bladder  only  permitted  that  fluid  to  pass  off  by 
means  of  small  furrows  which  it  made  in  trickling  along  the 
*»  surface  of  the  stone,  between  the  stone  and  the  badder.  There 
■appbars  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  in  a  short  time,  cvea  tluB 
rpainful  and  insufficient  operation  would  have  become  impracti- 
cable, by  the  furiber  enlargement  of  the  stone  stopping  up  the 
mouths  of  the  ureters;  in  which  event,  death  must  have  ensued 
from  suppression. 

Such,  in  its  very  worst  state  no  doubt,  is  the  dreftdfu)  nu* 

ly  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  chemical  papers  now  be* 
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fore  ut.  To  these  we  must  now  direct  our  atteotionj  and  we  can 
promiae  the  reader  sufficient  reward  for  his  trouble,  if  he  shaU 
be  pleased  to  follow  us  through  the  analysts  of  their  contents. 

Mr.  Brande's  valuable  paper,  which  stands  first  in  the  pre- 
fixed list)  is  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  collectioa  of 
calculi  contained  in  the  HuDterian  museum.  Beside:  the  known 
richness  of  that  collection,  most  of  the  specimens  have  histories 
of  the  case  tuinexed  to  them,  which  are  obviously  of  the  great- 
est use  iu  the  investigation  of  the  subject*  Mr.  Brandc  ar- 
ranges calculi  into  four  classes:  first,  Those  which  are  formed 
SD  the  kidneya,  and  voided  without  undergoing  any  change  in 
the  passage;  second,  Those  which  are  retained  in  the  kidneys; 
third,  Those  which  are  found  in  the  bladder;  and,  fourth. 
Those  which  are  found  in  the  urethra.  On  each  of  these  spe- 
cies, our  author  has  made  a  number  of  experiments;  and  the 
results  exhibit  a  sufficiently  distinct  accr^unt  of  their  chemical 
xnalyais.  The  first  class,  or  calculi  of  the  kidneys,  consist 
almost  always  of  uric  acid  (the  Lithic  acid  of  Scheele)  and 
animal  matter;  the  animal  matter  is  found  in  various  pro- 
portions, from  one-eighteenth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  com- 
pound. Sometimes  the  acid  and  the  matter  are  not  formed  into 
a  solid  calculus,  but  pass  off  mixed  with  phosphates.  The  au- 
thor, however,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  phosphates  are  not 
elaborated  in  the  kidney,  but  mingle  with  the  calculous  matter 
in  its  passage.  In  some  few  instances,  the  calculus  contains  oxa^ 
late  of  lime;  but  this  is  very  rare.  The  size  of  these  calculi  %^- 
ries,  and  one  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Heberden,  ao  hrge  as 
to  weigh  twenty-eight  grains;  but  it  may  have  been  detained 
<m  its  passage,  and  so  augmented  in  bulk.  The  largest  which 
Mr.  Brandc  examined  only  weighed  seventeen  grains.  All  the 
calculi  of  this  class  are  certainly  soluble  in  pure  potash;  but  it 
i»  needless  to  add,  that  the  caustic  qualities  of  this  substance 
render  its  application  in  the  living  subject  impossible. 

The  second  class  is  formed  by  the  detention  of  a  calculus  in 
the  kidney,  while  either  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  enlarges  its 
bulk,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney;  or  the  stream  of  ur'me  to  which  it  is  exposed  depo- 
sits the  phosphates  upo&  the  original  nucleus  of  uric  acid  and 
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azximai  matter.  la  the  ooe  case,  we  hsre  an  eolargcd  caicuIuJ 
of  the  first  class:  in  the  other,  a  calculus  of  the  third  clas&,  onl)- 
dctaincd  in  the  Icidncf. 

When  the  uric  calculus  passes  into  the  bladder,  and  is  there 
detained,  or  when  a  calculus  of  oxalate  of  Lime  comes  down 
from  the  kidney;  or  when  portions  of  sand  or  animal  mucus  are 
deposited  in  the  bladder;  or  when  any  extraneous  substance  has 
found  its  way  thidicr  and  is  detained— in  all  these  cases,  that  is, 
on  ail  these  substances  as  nuclei,  there  are  formed  calculi  (com- 
monly termed  stones  in  the  bladder)  with  greater  or  less  rapid« 
ity,  according  to  the  tendencies  of  the  constitution*  They  may 
be  ranged  into  three  subdivisions:  those  composed  cbieflv  of 
the  uric  acid;  those  chiefly  composed  of  phosphorates  (the  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two;)  and  those  conuining  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
are  commonly  termed  mulberry  calculi.  Messieurs  Fouxcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  having  found  the  greater 
number  of  calculi  to  be  composed  of  uric  acid  (that  is  to  say, 
belonging  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions),  our  author  was 
surprised  to  iind  that,  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  this  pro- 
portion did  not  hold;  for,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  ex- 
amined, only  16  were  composed  of  uric  acid  wholly  (beside  the 
animal  matter:)  45  of  that  acid  with  a  small  portion  of  phos- 
phates: and  5  of  the  acid  with  phosphates  and  nuclei  of  oxal- 
mte  of  lime;  while  66  contained  phosphates  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  uric  acid;  12  the  phosphates  entirely;  and  6  chiefly  oxa* 
late  of  lime.  Observing  that  a  greater  loss  was  sustained  in  ob- 
taining uric  acid  from  calculi  in  the  bladder,  than  from  calculi 
■In  the  kidneys,  Mr.  Brande  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  far* 
mcr  contained  urea.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  this  point,  he 
made  some  experiments,  and  found  that  an  uric  calculus,  weigh- 
ing 60  grains,  contained  5.2  of  urea  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
6  of  ammoniaco-magncsian  phosphate,  and  48.8  of  uric  acid: 
i>ut  no  urate  of  ammonia  could  be  detected:  from  whence,  and 
from  other  experiments,  our  author  infers,  that  this  substance, 
Vhcn  supposed  to  exist  in  calculi,  owes  its  origin  to  the  de- 
velopment of  ammonia,  and  its  rccomposition  with  uric  acid  in 
the  course  of  the  processes  of  decomposition.  The  mulberry 
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calculi  (which  are  rare)  contain,  in  general,  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  phosphates  and  uric  acid  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  very  large  calculi  often  contain  an  agglomeration  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  calculi.  Mr.  Brande  examined  one,  of  twenty- 
three  ounces  and  twenty-six  grains,  which  had  a  nucleus  of 
uric  acid,  surrounded  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
pure  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate;  the  mass  of  the  stone 
consisted  of  mulberry  calculus.  Another,  weighing  15^  ounces, 
had  a  nucleus  of  uric  calculus,  round  which  was  a  mass  of  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  intersected  with  laminae  of  uric 
acid.  It  is  rare  to  fmd  calculi  composed  of  four  distinct  sub- 
stances. Our  author  saw  one  which  had  four  separate  layers, 
or  strata,  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  ammoniaco-magncsiao 
phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  Ume.  He  examined  four  calculi,  the 
nuclei  of  which  were  extraneous  substances,  viz.  a  garden  pea, 
a  needle,  a  hazel  nut,  and  part  of  a  bougie.  Besides  the  animal 
matter^  the  first  calculi  contained  phosphates  only;  the  second, 
phosphates  and  oxalate ;  and  the  other  two  were  also  destitute 
of  uric  acid. 

The  fourth  class  of  calculi,  those  found  in  the  urethra,  offered 
no  peculiarities  to  the  observer.  Indeed,  the  classification  of 
Mr.  Brande  does  not  refer  so  much  to  any  distinct  properties 
of  the  substances  arranged,  as  to  their  position  and  accidents; 
iheir  habitat,  as  the  botanists  express  it;  for  their  properties 
seem  to  depend  merely  upon  their  exposure  to  the  urine  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  elaboration;  nor  is  there  any  manifest  va- 
rict)'  of  circumstances  affecting  their  formation,  except  in  so  far 
a^  they  are  found  in  streams  of  that  Buid  in  its  nascent  or  in  its 
perfect  state.  The  calculi  in  the  urethra,  accordingly,  arc  only 
small  calculi  which,  passing  from  the  bladder,  have  been  de- 
tained and  lodged  in  the  membranous  part  of  that  canal,  and, 
there,  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  process  of  slow  accretion, 
from  the  passage  of  urine,  which  ihcy  would  otherwise  have 
iindergone,  from  lying  in  the  bladder  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  same  fluid.  One  of  the  calculi  of  this  description,  which 
Mr.  Brande  examined,  was  of  a  singular  appearance.  It  was 
a  perfect  sphere,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  with 
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■wll  regular  crysUU  of  the  «iiiaMwiaco-magn««i«n  plMMi|>lu(e 

in  iu  purest  ftute. 

Our  aurhor  closed  his  experimenti  with  examining  the  cal* 
I  culi  of  different  animals.  In  the  horse,  sheep,  rhinocero«  and 
■  rabbit,  the  calculi  con«iffted  of  the  phosphates  in  part,  whh 
aninnal  matter  Hnd  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  dog,  do  carfoonftte 
f  of  lime  was  found;  and,  in  the  hog  and  ox,  do  phosphates;. 
the  calculas  being  wholly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  smd 
animal  matter.  No  uric  acid  nor  oxalate  seems  to  have  been  ** 
detected  in  any  of  the  specimens.  Some  of  them  srere  of  a 
large  size:  a  calculus  from  an  old  dog  weighed  sixteen  ounces. 
From  this  indication,  it  is  very  evident  that  one  conclusion 
may  safely  be  drawn:  that,  in  most  instances,  the  stone  is  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  Sometimes  that  acid 
forms  calculi  in  the  kidneys,  which  after  creating  sufficient 
torment  in  that  region,  pass  into  the  bladder,  and  become  the 
nuclei  of  still  larger,  more  painful,  and  more  fatal  accretions 
of  other  sub&tanccs;  while,  in  many  instances,  the  same  acid 
continues  to  augment  the  mass,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
Other  substances.  To  prevent  its  formation,  then,  becomes  a 
most  important  object;  and  both  Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Home 
propose,  for  this  purpose,  the  exhibition  of  some  alkaline  earth, 
which  may  neutraliare  and  carry  it  off.  But,  before  adverting 
to  this  preventive  remedy,  we  may  notice  the  additional  proofs 
adduced,  in  tlic  papers  now  under  review,  to  evince  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempts  to  solve  the  stones  already  formed,  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science. 

In  arguing  this  point,  Mr.  Brande  for,  as  Mr.  Home  always 
terms  him,  Mr.  W.  Brande)  proceeds  more  by  principle;  his 
patron  Mr-  Home  comes  forward  to  his  proteaion  with  cases. 
Mr.  Brande  clearly  shows,  that  an  alkali  administered  to  a 
calculous  patient  stands  no  chance  of  reaching  the  uric  coO' 
cretion  in  a  caustic  state;  for  the  urine  contains  both  phospho- 
ric and  carbonic  acid  uncombined.  But  experiment  clearly 
shows,  that  neither  carbonates  nor  subcarbonates  exert  any  sen* 
sible  action  on  uric  acid:  in  other  words  (as  we  apprehend), 
the  affinity  of  the  uric  acid  for  alkalies  is  weaker  than  the  af- 
finity of  carbonic  acid  for  the  same  bodies:  therefore,  alkaline 
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liquors  cannot  act  as  solvents  of  the  uric  calculi.  On  the  other 
ibnd,  if  acids  be  administered  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 
phosphates,  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid  is  greatly  favoured* 
This,  Mr.  Brandc's  experimenia  have  also  taught  him.   And 

■  as  for  the  ijijection  of  solvents  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  he  justly  observes,  that  although  we  were  not  ignorant 
(as  we  are)  of  the  kind  of  calculus  in  each  case,  the  frequent 
iDtroduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder,  and  the  long  cod- 
tinuance  of  the  operation,  would  form  insuperable  obstacles  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  which,  though  recommended  by  great 
names,  has  always  been  speedily  relinquished  when  tried. 

Now  come  Mr.  Home's  cases:  which  plainly  demonstrate, 
that  where  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  was  supposed  to  have 
relieved  the  patient  by  dissolving  the  calculus,  00  examination 
no  such  effect  was  found  to  be  produced.  In  two  cases^  where 
the  violence  of  the  complaint  appeared  to  have  subsided,  the 

■  dissolution  was  taken  for  granted,  and  ascribed  to  alkaline 
medicines;  but,  on  dissection,  the  calculi  were  found  in  great 
size,  only  imbedded  in  cysts,  from  the  enlargement  of  the 

■  prostate  gland,  which  often  takes  place  late  in  life.  In  some 
instances,  again,  the  increase  of  calculous  concretions  was 
found  to  proceed  rapidly*  while  the  patients  were  going  on 

P  with  courses  of  alkaline  medicines.  One  person  took  these 
remedies  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  at  his  death  the  bladder 

I  was  found  nearly  filled  with  light,  spongy  calculi  of  dilTercnt 
aizes,  no  less  than  350  in  number.  Another,  who  had  taken 
soda,  both  mild  and  caustic,  for  some  months,  and  then  sub* 
mitted  to  the  operation  on  the  symptoms  increasing,  was  found 
CO  have  a  calculus,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  coat  of  triple 
phosphate,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  th-_*  rest  being  a  mixture 
of  uric  acid  and  phosphates;  from  whence  it  is  fair  to  infer, 
that  the  alkali  increased  the  formation  of  triple  phosphate^ 
though  it  checked  the  production  of  uric  acid.  In  a  third  ctse, 
of  a  very  virulent  nature,  the  exhibition  of  alkalies  did  not 
even  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  concretions.  Mr.  Brande'a 
experiments  however,  in  1808,  having  rendered  it  highly  pro- 

Ihablc  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  alkaline  medicines 
-would  operate  powerfully*  in  checking  the  growth  of  uric 
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calculi,  b)'  neutralizing  the  uric  acid  before  it  could  ibrm  a  cod- 
crrtion,  this  inquiry  has  lately  been  resumed  by  that  indu&trioos 
•nd  tfkilful  observer,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mr.  Home;  and 
the  result  of  their  joint  labours  is  ^ven  in  the  fourth  of  ihe 
papers  examined  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Upon  consultation  with  Mr-  Hatchett,  they  were  led  to 
fix  upon  magnesia,  in  preference  to  the  other  alkaline  substan- 
ee€;  and  the  event  appears  to  have  justified  this  very  natural 
ftnd  judicious  choice.  Some  preliminary  trials  showed,  that  the 
tnild,  safe,  and  easily  prepared  earth  in  question,  dinamtshed 
the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  which  contaiDed  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  than  any  of  the  alkalies,  however  copiouily 
administered.  Dut  this  point  is  of  such  primary  importaace, 
tfiat  we  must  notice  the  four  cases  in  which  a  further  cxami* 
cation  of  the  matter  was  prosecuted. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  gendeman  sixty  years  old,  wbo,  ap- 
parently from  the  habit  of  drinking  acid  liquor^  had  acquired 
fen  uncommon  tendency  to  secrete  uric  acid,  and  had  his  urine 
constantly  mixed  with  that  substance,  in  the  form  of  red  sand 
Or  crystals.  He  took,  first,  the  subcarbonatc  of  soda,  and  then  of 
potash,  without  any  amendment  from  the  former,  and  with  but 
a  slight  relief  from  the  latter.  His  urine  being  previously  ex- 
amined, he  was  ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  magoeata 
three  times  a  day,  and  in  a  week  the  uric  concretions  dhnia- 
Ishcd  sensibly:  in  three  weeks,  they  were  only  observed  oeca- 
aionally.  The  same  medicine  has  been  continued  for  eight 
months,  and  no  calculi  have  been  voided;  nor  has  there  been 
any  material  deposit  in  the  urine.  He  has  also  been  cured  of 
heartburn,  and  other  stomach  complaints.  Another  gettfk- 
man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  suffered  greatly  hrtm 
a  similar  complaint,  and  tried  the  alkalies  in  vain,  has  bees 
wholly  cured  by  a  six  weeks^  course  of  magnesia,  in  the  qoao- 
lit%'  '  of  twenty  grains  every  night  and  morning,'  (we  wish  Mr. 
Brandc  would  say  more  distincilv  whether  he  means  twmt»f 
jpTkim  a  day,  or  fortij\  without  any  change  of  regimen  what- 
ever. The  third  case,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  forty-three  years 
old,  who  has,  for  about  a  year,  succeeded  in  driving  away  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  uric  acid,  by  taking  magnesia  for  a  few 
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weeks  at  a  time,  when  the  fit  comes  on.  The  fourth  case  is 
that  of  a  more  confirmed  calculous  tendency,  which  has  never- 
theless yielded,  in  a  grent  degree,  to  the  free  use  of  magnesia; 
with  this  addition,  that  since  the  patient  began  it,  he  has  been 
free  from  gout,  contrary  to  his  former  habits. 

The  different  qualities  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  thus  ob* 
served,  led  our  author  to  make  some  experiments  on  their 
respective  effects  upon  healthy  urine.  Subcarbonate  of  potash 
and  soda  occasioned  a  copious  precipitation  of  the  phosphates 
in  the  urine,  during  the  first  two  hours  after  these  suits  were 
taken  into  the  stomach;  and,  after  that,  no  further  effect  was 
produced.  The  same  alkalies,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
threw  down  the  phosphates  less  copiously  and  rapidly.  Mag- 
nesia, administered  in  the  same  circumstances,  produced  a 
much  smaller  and  slower  precipitation.  Instead  of  this  effect 
reaching  its  maximum  iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  alkalies,  it  did  not  reach  that  point  in  less  than  six 
hours;  and  on  this  circumstance  our  author  concludes,  that  its 
value  in  calculous  disorders  chiefly  depends.  Lime,  either  in 
the  caustic  or  mild  form,  produces  a  very  alight  effect;  and  its 
nauseous  taste,  as  well  as  difEculty  of  administering  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  manifesdy  preclude  its  use  in  this  disease.  In 
one  case,  carbonic  acid,  exhibited  in  aerated  water,  was  found 
to  keep  the  phosphates  (which  the  urine  was  greatly  charged 
with)  in  a  state  of  solution;  and,  when  left  off,  those  salts 
were  again  voided  in  their  solid  shape. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  think,  it  may  safely  be  hoped,  at  least 
with  as  little  risk  of  disappointment  as  usually  attends  our 
speculations  in  medical  science,  that  some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  method  of  treating  a  disease,  of  all  others 
which  prey  upon  the  body,  the  most  inimical  to  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  man.  Where  the  object  is  so  valuable,  it  is  na- 
tural for  us  to  feel  uncommonly  anxious  and  distrustful,  as  well 
as  more  than  usually  eager  in  our  wishes  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Instead,  therefore,  of  being  satisfied  with  what  Mr. 
Brande  and  Mr.  Home  have  already  effected,  we  would  expect 
them  to  persevere  in  their  experimental  inquiries:  multiplying 
the  number  of  their  observations  on  real  cases:  and«  as  it  were. 
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Icavmg  no  stone  uoturocd  to  attaia  the  complete  nuMeryof 
thtfl  great  problem.  Much  wiU  be  done  for  medicine,  if  they 
should  go  no  further  than  pcrfectiog  the  preveniive  applicanon 
of  magnesia  to  the  uric  calculus.  A  great  number  of  caiculoM 
cases,  of  the  worst  description,  will  be  prevented:  those,  to 
wit,  in  which  the  scone  in  the  bladder  is  formed  oq  a  uric 
nucleus.  Many  others  of  the  same  class  will  be  greatly  re- 
lieved. Those,  in  which  composite  calculi  consist  partially 
of  uric  acid;  and  all  that  class  of  complaints  with  which  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  is  afflicted,  by  the  uric  concretioot 
formed  there,  will  be  entirely  removed.  Should  such  a  step 
in  the  healing  art  be  made,  we  need  scarcely  despair  of  liviog 
CO  see  the  phosphates  themselves  attacked  by  it,  and  yield 
to  some  equally  simple  and  sale  remedy. 

While  we  are,  however,  indulging  in  these  visiods,  and 
tlctpating  the  final  eradication  of  aU  calculous  disorders,  we 
unluckily  cast  our  eye  on  the  last  of  the  papers  which  are  now 
before  us,  and  find,  that  Dr,  WooUaston  has  been  discovering 
a  new  species  of  urinary  calculus,  at  the  very  moment  that  hb 
learned  brethren  were  occupied  in  extirpating  the  atready 
suB&ciently  numerous  specimens  of  the  old  catalogue.  This 
new  species  is  extremely  rare,  our  author  having  only  me: 
with  it  twice.  It  resembles  the  triple  phosphate  more  than 
any  other  kind;  but  is  more  compact,  and  consists,  not  of  la- 
minae,  but  of  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  having  a  yellowish 
lustre  and  semitransparency;  but  it  is  formed  of  a  peculiar 
substance.  Dr.  WooUaston  made  as  many  experiments  on  this 
substance,  as  the  limited  quantity  of  it  in  his  possession  would 
allow.  When  burnt,  it  gives  a  smell  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 
Wlien  distilled,  it  gives  a  fetid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an 
animal  oil,  leaving  a  spongy  coal.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  all 
the  puiT  alkalies  and  by  lime  water:  it  is  even  solved  by  the 
carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  acids  dissolve  it  also,  ex- 
cept the  citric,  tartaric,  and  acetic.  Neither  water,  alcohol,  nor  , 
saturated  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  this  singular  suh* 
stance.  From  its  disposition  to  unite  with  both  acids  and  al- 
kalies, Dr.  WooUaston  suspects  it  to  be  an  oside;  which  rs 
confirmed  by  its  forming  carbonic  acid  in  distjUaiion;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  this  acid 
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does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  maaa.  If  it  does  contain 
oxygen,  our  author  admits,  it  must  be  ia  a  quantity  insufficient 
to  give  it  acid  properties;  for  it  produces  no  effect  on  the  color 
of  litmus  paper.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  oxide,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  bodies  of  that  class,  Dr.  Woollaston 
proposes  to  name  it  the  cystic  oxide^  on  account  of  its  having 
hitherto  been  only  found  in  the  bladder. 

This  excellent  chemist  concludes  his  paper  with  some  curi- 
ous  obscr\'ations  on  the  connexion  between  the  production  of 
uric  acid  in  birds,  and  their  food.  The  white  matter  contained 
in  their  urine,  and  voided  along  with  their  dung,  was  found 
by  M.  Vauquelin  to  consist  principally  of  that  acid;  and  our 
author  examined  with  some  care  in  what  manner  its  quantity 
was  affected  by  the  diet  of  those  animals.  In  the  dung  of  a 
goose  fed  on  grass,  it  only  formed  ^J^  part;  in  that  of  a  phea- 
sant fed  on  barley,  it  amounted  to  ^;  in  that  of  a  hen  which 
fed  on  insects  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  in  a  barn*yard,  Jt  was 
much  more  abundant,  and  mixed  with  lime.  The  solid  part 
of  the  dung  of  a  hawk  fed  wholly  on  flesh,  was  chiefly  uric 
acid;  and  the  evacuation  of  a  gannet,  feeding  solely  on  flsh, 
consisted  altogether  of  urine;  for  the  only  solid  parts  were  uric 
acid.  '  It  seems,  (our  author  concludes)  deserving  of  inquiry, 
what  changes  might  be  produced  in  the  urine  of  any  one  ani- 
mal by  such  alterations  of  its  diet  as  its  constitution  would 
permit;  for,  as  far  as  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these 
(Varieties  which  naturally  occur,  it  would  appear  that  persons 
subject  to  calculi  consisting  of  uric  acid,  as  well  as  gouty  per- 
sons in  whom  there  is  always  a  redundance  of  the  same  matter, 
have  much  reason  to  prefer  vegetable  diet;  but  that  the  pre- 
ference usually  given  to  fish  above  other  kinds  of  animal  food,^ 
is  probably  erroneous.' 

The  mention  of  Dr.  Woollaston's  paper  naturally  leads  us  to 
reflect  on  the  important  services  which  this  truly  philosophi- 
cal inquirer  has  formerly  rendered  to  the  branch  of  science 
uow  under  consideration.  It  was  his  important  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  gouty  concretions,  which  first  ascertained  the 
analogy  long  subpected  between  gout  and  stone;  and,  besides 
giving  the  first  analywii  of  thpae  concretions  which  had  ever 
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bc<n  expcrimcQtally  attempted,  he  also  first  («rith  the  able 
Bistance  of  Mr.  Tennant,  a  name  far  too  well  kaown  to  need 
the  humble  tribute  of  our  admiration)  investigated  the  compo. 
sition  of  the  calculi,  consisting  of  neutral  salts.  The  dbcovery 
of  Schecle,  perhaps  his  most  important  discovery,  brought  to 
Itght  the  nature  of  unc  calculi;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made 
us  acquainted  with  a  new  acid.  The  existence  of  this  add 
was  suspected  in  gouty  concretions;  and  it  was  generally  ima 
gined  that  they  consisted  of  the  acid  alone,  or  corobined  wi 
animal  matter  only.  Dr.  Woollaston  showed  by  experiment 
that  they  are  composed  of  uric  acid  and  soda.  Until  he  carried 
his  inquiries  into  the  other  classes  of  calculi,  it  was  only  by  con- 
jecture or  vague  analogies  that  their  constitution  wts  known; 
but  to  him  we  owe  as  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  their  com' 
ponent  parts,  as  Scheele  had  left  us  of  the  uric  calculus 
Having  thus  completed  our  analysis  of  the  calculi  formerly 
known,  he  has,  in  his  present  communication,  brought  to  light 
both  a  new  calculus,  and  a  body.  His  former  paper  was  puh- 
lishcd  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  J  797;  and  the  one 
now  before  us  forms  an  im{>oriant  appendix  to  it.  It  is  not 
within  our  province  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  first  tract; 
but  we  could  not  conclude  this  article  without  recalling  it  to 
the  recollection  of  the  scientific  reader,  and  remttidiDg  hia  of 
his  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Woollaston.* 


Description  of  an  affection  on  the  Tibia  induced  by  Fevcr^with 
Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  this  Complaint,  By  TaoMAs 
\Vhat£I,ey,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  m 
London.  8vo.  London.  1810.  pp.  59.  Colored  plate.  Callow. 

from  Ujc  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  December,  1810. 

The  complaint  which  this  essay  professes  to  describe,  Is  a 
disease  of  the  tibia.  It  is  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  small 
openings  in  the  integuments  lying  upon  the  surface  of  this  bone, 
through  which  an  instrument  may  be  passed  into  its  cavity.  A 

*  Sec  abto  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  noticen,  as  well  aa  analyiical 
researches,  on  urinary  concretions,  iti  Ur.  George  Korson'*  p*I*^»  **1^' 
Trans.  ir98.  Fart  I 
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proper  cxaminatioa  with  the  probe  will  detect  one,  or  some- 
times several  loose  pieces  of  bone  lying  in  this  cavity;  and 
which  being  larger  than  the  external  opening,  are  necessarily 
confined  within  the  tibia,  and  being  dead  matter,  certainly  and 
invariably  prevent  the  healing  of  the  ulcer. 

The  curative  process  is  simple  and  effectual.  The  external 
opening  must  be  enlarged  to  a  dimension  that  admits  of  the  ex- 
foliated portion  of  bone  being  removed;  and  then  with  easy 
dressings,  a  proper  attention  being  given  to  the  general  health, 
and  care  taken  to  avoid  the  causes  of  irritation,  the  ulcer  soon 
heals.  * 

The  only  question  seems  to  be  how  this  opening  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tibia  is  to  be  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  extrica- 
ting the  portion  nf  dead  bone.  Most  surgeons  would  use  the 
trephine;  Mr.  Whatelcy,  however,  prefers  caustic.  (^Kail 
purunu') 

This  disease,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  internal  exfoliation 
of  the  tibia,  is,  perhaps,  generally  a  sequela  of  fever;  or,  is 
some  way  connected  with,  or  excited  by,  a  preceding  febrile 
affection. 

"  Having  observed,"  says  Mr.  Whatcley,  *'  that  in  almost  all 
the  cases  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  had  in  hand,  the  complaint 
had  been  preceded  by  fever,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the 
disease  in  question  as  a  febrile  affection  of  the  part.  I  should 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  case,  now  before  him,  is  not  one 
which  frequendy  occurs.  I  do  not  recollect  having,  in  the  course 
of  my  practice,  had  more  than  about  thirty  of  them  intrusted 
to  me.  But  having,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  observed  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  in  the  disease,  I  took  notes  ofmost  of  the  cases, 
which  came  under  my  notice,  conceiving  that  I  might,  at  some 
future  time  be  thereby  enabled  to  afford  useful  information  to 
the  public,  on  the  treatment  of  this  complaint* 

*'  These  cases  occur  more  frequently  at  the  middle  period  of 
life,  than  at  any  other**  In  most  instances,  that  came  withia 
my  observation,  the  preceding  fever  was  of  considerable  dura* 
tion;  and  sometimes  so  violent,  during  its  continuance,  at  to 


•  See  next  pige  for  not*. 
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confine  the  patient  to  hu  bed,  and  often  to  be  attended  with 
delirium.  Some  time  after  the  pntient's  recovery,  he  yna  seized 
with  pain  in  one  of  his  legs.  The  period  at  which  thtf  pain 
commences,  is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  In  some  paiienia,  ic 
takes  place  immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  fever;  io. 
Others,  it  is  not  experienced  till  a  few  days  afterwards;  in  others 
again,  not  till  several  weeics,  and  in  others,  not  till  many  mooths 
have  elapsed.  Yet  I  should  observe,  that  I  have  always  IoubJ 
the  disease  to  make  its  attack,  within  twelve  months  ir^m  dit 
termination  of  the  fever." 

The  phenomena  and  symptoms  of  the  complaint  art  de- 
scribed with  minuteness  and  precision* 

*^  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  pain  in  the  leg  was  acute,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  patient  to  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  Tibia. 
The  pain,  indeed,  was  not  equally  violent  m  erery  case;  as 
some  of  the  patients  were  confined  to  their  bed  for  several  days, 
or  weeks,  and  deprived  of  sleep  for  a  considerable  time;  while 
ethers  were  able  to  go  about*  No  external  swcUiog  or  inflam* 
ination  is,  in  general^  to  be  expected,  immediately  on  theeom- 
mencement  of  pain.  Yet  these  appearances  are  seldom  long  in 
following;  they  are  usually  visible  within  a  week,  and  aome- 
tjmes  in  two  or  three  days.  In  some  cases,  a  general  inflas>* 
ination  and  swelling  over  the  whole  limb  first  appeared,  aend 
soon  after  a  more  circumscribed  infiammation,  near  the  af* 
fectcd  part  of  the  Tibia,  in  which  a  fluctuation  of  pus  might 
be  felt.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  orvar 
extended  to  the  entire  limb,  but  were,  with  the  subsequent 
formation  of  pus,  confined  to  a  small  circle  on  the  Til^  In 


*  I  took  note»  of  twenty -tw  CAae«  which  ha^-e  been  under  ray  ovmcafe, 
the  »g«5  of  ihe^  arc  as  follow: 
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most  instances,  the  suppuratioi 
tibia;  and  this  was  often  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  the 
centre  of  the  bone.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  suppuration 
took  place  in  other  pans  of  this  bone:  namely,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  instep,  a  lititlc  below  the  knee,  or  in  some  of  the 
intermediate  spaces.  Sometimes  it  has  happened,  that  two  or 
more  distinct  suppurations,  and  as  many  separate  openings  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bone  have  taken  place.  These  were  sometimes 
found  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other;  at  other  times  fur- 
ther apart.  There  was  some  variation  likewise,  as  to  the  time 
of  their  appearance:  some  weeks  elapsing  between  the  com- 
mencement of  each  suppuration,  in  some  cases,  while  in  others^ 
all  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

"  Although  a  fluctuation  of  pus  might  be  discovered,  within 
a  short  time  after  the  disease  had  taken  place,  the  matter  did 
not  usually  burst  through  the  skin  as  hastily  as  it  does  in  some 
other  suppurations.  This  discharge,  however,  sometimes  look 
place  within  a  week  or  two,  from  the  first  appearance  of  matter; 
but  in  many  coses,  the  pus  continued  in  a  confined  state,  for 
many  months,  and  required  the  use  of  the  lancet  to  set  it  free.* 

**  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  violence  of  the  pain  ceased:  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  abated,  as  the  fluctuation  of  matter 
was  felt;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  patient  was  gene- 
rally able  to  walk  about.  Soon  after  the  discharge  of  matter, 
the  wound  usually  contracted  to  so  small  a  size,  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  point  of  a  probe;  and  a  small  quantity  of  pus  conti- 
nued to  ooze  from  the  aperture.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
ulcers  closed  up  for  a  few  days,  and  then  burst  out  again.  If 
in  this  state  of  the  disease,  a  probe  is  passed  carefully  into  the 
little  orifice  of  the  ulcer,  it  usually  enters  readily,  into  the 
cavity  of  die  tibia,)  where  the  loose  piece  or  pieces  of  exfo- 

•  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  suppuration  is  small,  often  contain- 
ing not  more  than  a  ica-spoonfiil  or  iwoof  pus.  Xu  ullicr  cuscii,  however,  1 
have  leen  a  Urger  snppuralion,  in  vrhtcb,  an  ounce  or  moi*c,  uf  inatier  U 
fi>rmc<l. 

I  In  one  or  two  cafles,  I  have  perceived  tins  orifice  so  smtll*  as  not  to  nd* 
mit  the  round  cud  of  a  probe,  of  the  usiuL  si/e.  In  a  fcw  ntlicr  case^.  it  hus 
been  so  oblifjuc,  as  to  be  cnlcit;  J  with  much  difficulty  hy  that  inslrunH-ni. 
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lisued  bone  are  frequently  to  be  felt.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  have  never  luiown  a  perfect  cure  to  take  place,  imleaa  where 
the  appropriate  treatment  had  been  resorted  to. 

'*  In  this  disease,  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  immediately  arotmd 
the  orifice,  becomes  often,  though  not  always,  knotty*  and  irre- 
gular; and  the  periosteum  is  sometimes  thickened,  so  as  to  gire 
an  appearance,  resembling  that  of  a  venereal  node.  This  dia- 
case,  however,  differs  totally  from  those  affections  of  the  (jbia 
produced  by  syphilis,  as  it  docs  likewise  from  those  usually  de- 
nominated necrosis,  or  from  any  of  those  which  are  produced 
by  scrofula.  In  short,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  it 
U  a  disease  sui  generis,  the  relic  of  fever,  usually  affecting  the 
tibia.  ♦ 

•'  From  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  sudden  erosion  of  the 
bone,  an  inflammation  appears  to  attack  its  internal  part.  Sup- 
puration takes  place;  and  matter  is  first  formed  there,  and  then 
makes  its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  bone,  to  the  outer 
iniegumenu.  As,  however,  the  ulcerative  process  in  the  bone 
sometimes  takes  pLice  in  different  parts,  thcrcb)'  producing  sc* 
veral  apertures  in  the  tibia,  matter  is,  in  these  cases  probably, 
formed  in  distinct  places,  previous  to  the  ulcerations  in  the 
bone.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
these  cases  is,  that  one  or  more  pieces  of  loose  bone  are  usu- 
ally found  within  the  cavity  of  the  tibia,  opposite  to  each  apcr« 
ture. 

**  Some  of  these  exfoliations  are  so  small  and  tliio,  as  to  re- 
quire a  nice  examination  with  the  probe,  in  order  to  discover 
them.  They  are,  however,  generally  found  of  a  larger  size, 
sometimes  even  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  I  have  always 
found  these  exfoliations  of  an  oblong  and  spiral  shape,  and  evi- 
dently separated  from  the  internal  lamina;  of  the  tibia  within 
the  cavity  of  the  bone.  The  separation  of  such  a  portion  of 
bone  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  previous  inflammation  and 
ulceration;  by  which  it  Is  deprived  of  circulation,  and  of  course 

*  I  liRVC  iome  recollection  of  havinfj^,  many  years  agx),  seen  ihU  diseafc  m 
tlic  fibuUf  but  in  thai  case,  the  tibia  was  likewise  affected. 
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fs  its  connexioa  with  the  living  bone,  of  which  it  was  once 


Having  inquired  into  the  probable  cause  of  this  disease,  and 
p;issed  through  the  various  appearances  it  assumes,  the  author 
proceeds  to  describe  the  curative  process* 

**  During  the  painful  and  inflammatory  state  of  the  disease, 
and  before  the  erosion  of  the  bone  has  taken  place,  it  would 
lie  proper  to  apply  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices  lo  the 
limb:  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed;  and  to  endeavour  to  case  the 
pain,  by  occasional  doses  of  opium.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  seldom  seen  the  disease  in  this  stage.  I  have  com* 
monly  been  applied  to,  after  the  erosion  of  the  bone  has  taken 
place,  and  when  the  patient  has  been,  in  some  measure,  able  t6 
follow  his  usual  employment.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  the 
cure  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  common  external  remedies,  is  im- 
possible: the  loose  piece  or  pieces  of  bone,  pent  up  within  the 
ca*ritv  of  the  bone,  must  set  that  mode  of  procedure  at  defiance. 
The  imprisoned  exfoliations,  therefore,  must  be  extracted?  and 
this  is  desirable  to  be  done,  by  the  mildest  methods  possible, 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  pain  and  operations  to  the  patient. 

"  The  loose  bone  within  the  cancelli,  is  commonly  longer 
than  the  ulcerated  aperture  in  the  bone.  It  is  in  many  cases, 
indeed,  considerably  longer,  and  though  confined  to  its  situ- 
ation, it  may  sometimes  he  taken  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  moved  upwards  and  downwards,  in  its  bony  casc«  The 
examination  by  the  probe  should,  therefore,  be  made  with 
great  care  and  gentleness;  otherwise,  much  unnecessary  pain 
will  be  excited.  It  may  happen  also,  that  the  exfoliated  bone 
may  be  removed  from  the  favourable  situation  it  is  in,  when  it 
is  directly  under  the  ulcerated  aperture,  and  be  pushed  under 
the  arch  of  the  tibia,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced;  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it  must  be  greatly  increased. 

^^  As  the  orifice  in  the  tibia,  as  well  as  the  exfoliations,  are  of 
different  sizes  in  differcnl  cases;  and  as  they  arc  generally  co- 
vered by  the  integuments  and  granulations,  it  requires  a  nice 
examination  with  the  probe,  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the 
parts.  In  some  cases,  as  before  obsei-ved,  the  aperture  in  the 
tibia  is  so  small,  as  not  to  admit  the  round  end  of  the  probe,  to 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  and  the  contrnrr  end,  or  an  eyed 
probe,  will  pass  into  it  with  »o  much  difficulty,  that  no  accurate 
examination  of  the  parta  beneath  can  be  made.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  freely  admits  the  round  point  of  a  probe;  and  our 
attention  should  first  be  directed,  to  find  out  the  size  of  the 
aperture  in  the  bone.  Having  ascertained  this,  we  should  ncxi 
cxan»ine,  whether  there  he  a  loose  piece  of  bone  within  the  can- 
celli.  The  size  of  the  aperture  may  be  known,  by  passing  the 
probe,  in  a  gentle  manner,  from  side  to  side  in  all  directions. 
But  it  is  not  easy  either  to  find  out  the  exfoliated  piece,  or  to 
ascertain  its  exact  dimensions,  when  discovered. 

"  Where  the  aperture  in  the  tibia  is  large,  anJ  the  exfoliated 
piece  >'€r\'  small,  the  latter  may  be  moved  about,  with  the  end 
of  the  probe,  so  readily,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  easy  extrac- 
tion, by  the  introduction  of  a  pair  of  fine  forceps.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  operation  should  be  instantly  performed; 
and  if  the  whole  be  removed,  the  wound  will  generally  heal 
lip  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks:  the  application  of  any  common 
dressing,  aided  by  bandage,  will  be  suflicient  for  the  purpose. 
The  utility,  therefore,  of  first  examining  with  great  nicety,  by 
the  probe,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  use  of  more  vio- 
lent remedies,  must  be  evldcnt- 

"  In  more  difficult  cases,  the  exfoliated  piece  may,  likewise, 
be  readily  moved  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  by  the  end  of  the 
probe;  yet  the  hand  of  the  operator  will  be  sensible  that  it  is 
confined,  by  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  tibia.  In  some  coses 
of  this  kind,  the  opening  in  the  tibia  may  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  our  taking  hold  of  the  exfoliation,  b)'  a  pair  of  com- 
mon forceps;  but  in  others,  it  is  so  small,  that  a  pair  of  die 
finest  forceps  that  can  be  made,  cannot  be  made  to  enter,  so  as 
to  embrace  die  bone.  When  possible,  we  should  endeavour  to 
extract  the  exfoliated  bone  by  the  forceps;  and  in  these  at- 
tempts I  have  readily  succeeded,  when  the  exfoliation  was  not 
longer  than  the  aperture  in  the  tibia.  But  where  it  proved  to 
be  of  greater  length,  which  might  be  known,  by  its  being 
moved  upwards  and  downwards  in  its  bony  case,  by  the  for- 
ceps, but  whence  it  was  not  possible  to  extract  it;  I  have  been 
sometimes  able  to  accomplish  the  extractioti,  by  moving  it 
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upwards  or  downwards,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then  rusiog 
one  end  of  it.  Where  I  could  not  succeed  by  this  procedure,  I 

have  been  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  a  more  violent  me- 
thod; that  of  endeavouring  to  break  the  exfoliation  into  two 
parts,  by  means  of  the  forceps,  lliis  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
where  it  has  not  been  very  strong,  and  having  thereby  ex- 
tracted it,  the  cure  has  been  speedily  completed. 

"  There  arc  other  cases,  however,  in  which  methods  very 
difTercnt  from  these,  must  be  taken.  We  may  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  concluding,  that  there  is  a  loose  exfoliation,  within 
the  cancelli,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  feel  it  by  the  probe.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  when  the  opening  in  the  tibia  is  too  small 
to  admit  an  exfoliation  to  pass,  by  any  methods  above  de- 
scribed, we  must  apply  the  kali  purum  to  the  integuments 
around  the  ulcerated  opening  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such 
quantity,  as  to  destroy  them,  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  centre  of  the  opening.  This  is  done  with  a  view 
lo  expose  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  as  is  requisite  for 
the  cure.*  The  proceeding,  here  recommended,  is  attended  of 
course  with  some  pain;  and  it  requires  particular  attention,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  kali  from  destroying  more  of  the  integu- 
ments than  is  neccssar}';  and  from  penetrating  through  the  ori- 
fice into  the  cancelli. 

"  This  caustic  may  be  applied  in  several  different  ways.  That 
vhich  I  prefer  is,  to  take  about  as  much  of  it  (bruised  into  parts 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head)  as  will  lie  upon  a  seven  shilling 
piece,  and  apply  it^  both  to  the  ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin, 
and  to  the  surrounding  integuments,  to  the  extent  already  men- 
tioned. Pieces  of  dry  lint,  or  adhesive  plaster,  should  be  ap« 
plied  around  the  caustic,  to  prevent  it  from  extending  on  the 
adjoining  skin.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  kali  liquctics,  and  begins 
to  operate. 

"  The  leg  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position;  and  if 
the  caustic  appear  tn  act  equally,  the  limb  must  remain  in  that 
position  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  after 

*  The  orifice  of  the  bone  is  siuiate  lo  near  to  &n  angle  of  the  tibia,  in 
some  caseSf  tliat  it  Joes  not  ttdmit  of  its  being  cxpuscU,  10  tlic  extent  of  half 
%n  inchj  on  aU  sides  of  it 
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wbichi  a  pledget  of  dry  lint  should  be  applied  over  the  kali, 
Urge  enough  to  cover  the  adjoining  sound  skin.  The  leg 
should  then  be  slightly  bandaged  with  a  flannel  roller. 

^^  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  however,  that  during  the  actkm 
of  the  caustic,  tome  additional  atteotioos  arc  not  unfrcqueotly 
required,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which  it  has  pene- 
trated. If  iu  one  part,  the  integuntcnt  is  thicker  than  in  ano« 
iher,  or  if  the  caustic  is  acting  more  powerfully  on  one  pun 
than  on  another,  a  little  of  it  may  be  removed  with  the  probe> 
to  or  from  such  part;  or  a  little  more  fresh  caustic  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  part,  if  it  appear  to  require  it.  During 
the  action  of  liie  caustic,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
its  effect  on  the  litde  ulcer  on  the  skin,  and  on  the  orifice  is 
the  tibia,  as  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  iu  penetrating  the  can- 
celli,  much  harm  and  disturbance  being  likely  to  aiiae  from  ic:^ 
action  on  this  part- 

"  If  the  integuments  adjoining  to  the  wound  be  thick,  the 
lali  may  be  applied  to  this  part,  nearly  in  the  same  quantity 
as  to  the  other  parts;  as,  in  general,  it  ceases  to  act  before  it 
can  penetrate  into  the  cancclli.  But  if  the  integument,  on  this 
part  be  very  thin;  or  if  there  be  no  integument  or  granulation 
over  the  ulcerated  orifice,  a  small  piece  of  lint  should  be  passed 
down  it  to  the  cancelli,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  kali, 
to  prevent  it  penetrating  too  far:  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
will  generally  be  sufficient.  This  should  be  rolled  with  the 
dinger  and  thumb,  and  firmly  pressed  down  the  orifice  by  a 
probe,  till  it  passes  into  the  cancelli,  where  it  should  remain. 
If  this  should  not  perfectly  plug  it  up,  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
pledget  should  be  applied.  This  is  often  attended  with  some 
pain,  from  the  pressure  made  on  the  granulated  flesh  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  which  generally  springs  from  within  the 
cancelli,  and  is  exquisitely  sensible.  The  kali  should  rcmata 
on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  about  six  hours.  After 
this,  the  wound  should  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  some  drj' 
lint,  and  an  emollient  poultice.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
from  the  application  of  the  caustic,  the  slough  will  come  away. 
"If  the  caustic  have  performed  its  office,  the  surface  of  the 
-tibia  will  be  perfectly  barcj  and  now  the  unequal,  knotty  state 
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of  the  bone,  and  chkkciung  of  the  periosteum,  will  often  be 
seen;  and  if  the  granulalioDs  on  the  surface  of  the  orifice  hare 
been  destroyed  by  it,  the  loose  exfoliation  within  the  tibia 
will  often  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  where  the  granuU- 
tioDS  arc  not  destroyed « the  internal  exfoliation  cannot  be  dis- 
covered without  introducing  the  probe  into  the  wound,  as  be- 
fore directed. 

^*  Somttimes  the  surface  of  the  tibia  around  the  ulcerated 
aperture,  wdl  be  found,  on  the  separation  of  the  slough,  not  to 
be  sufficiently  exposed..  In  this  case,  a  litde  of  the  kali  must  be 
applied  a  second  time,  to  such  parts  as  require  it.  This  shoukl 
be  done  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  otherwise  the  wound  will 
begin  to  fill  up  with  granulations.  Though  a  repetition  of  the 
caustic  is  seldom  attended  with  as  much  pain  as  accompanies 
the  first  application,  it  being  seldom  necessary  to  destroy  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  skin;  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  applied 
with  all  the  precautions,  recommended  in  the  first  instance; 
the  like  dangers  being  to  be  guarded  against,  on  the  subsequent 
application  as  on  the  first.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
ft  that  a  proper  quantity  should  be  applied,  otherwise  the  surface 
of  the  bone  will  not  be  sufficiently  exposed,  when  the  new 
slough  separates.  When  the  second  application  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  we  seldom  have  occasion  for  a  third. 

*■'•  The  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  the  aperture  into  its  cavity, 
being  thus  exposed  to  view,  we  proceed  to  search  for  the  loose 
exfoliation,  if  it  be  not  already  visible.  The  oriticc-'in  tlic  tibia 
must  again  be  carefully  examined  by  a  probe,  and  as  this  ex- 
amination can  DOW  be  assisted  with  the  eye,  the  size  and  situa- 
tion of  the  exfoliated  piece  will  for  the  most  part  be  readily  dis- 
covered. If  indeed  the  granulations  wiihin  the  cavity  of  the 
bone  shall  not  have  been  destroyed  by  the  caustic,  some  impe- 
diment to  the  examination  may  arise  from  them,  as  they  are  in 
general  extremely  sensible,  and  arc  apt  to  bleed,  on  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  probe.  But  as  the  cxfahated  piece  generally  lies 
buried  in  these  granulations,  and  is  perfectly  detached  from  the 
contiguous  bone,  it  may  frequently  he  discovered,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  probe. 

^'  Its  situation  being  discovered,  and  its  size,  compared 
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with  that  of  the  sperttire  in  th«  tibia,  prticy  fftirly  ascertaioedf 
we  must  endeavour  to  extract  it  hy  the  forceps;  and  sometimes 
we  fthaU  succeed,  where  the  endeavours  made,  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  have  failed.  The  exfoliated  boi>c» 
however,  will  often  be  found  to  be  larger  than  the  opcniog  in 
the  tibia,  in  which  case  it  will,  in  general^  be  impossible  u> 
extract  it,  till  the  orl&ce  has  been  widened. 

"  If  the  trephine  be  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  some- 
times difficult,  though  probably  never  impracticable,  to  rerao^'c 
the  piece  incirded  by  the  instrument  after  it  has  been  worked. 
to  a  proper  depth.  1  remember  to  have  succeeded  many  years 
ago  by  this  method,  in  extracting  a  large  piece  of  bone,  pent 
up  within  the  cancelli.  The  case  to  which  I  allude  occurred  to 
me  when  I  was  a  very  young  practitioner,  and  has  been  already 
published.  From  the  date  of  this  operation,  there  has  not  oc- 
curred a  single  case  in  my  practice,  in  which  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  use  the  trephine.  I  have,  for  some  year*,  practised 
with  great  success  a  method  of  enlarging  the  opening  in  the 
tibia,  which  is  much  more  simple,  as  well  as  less  painfuL  It  is 
by  means  of  the  kali  purum;  and  the  way  in  which  I  iksc  it  is 
as  follows:  I  apply  this  caustic  to  the  bare  surface  of  the  tibia, 
around  the  hole,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  hole  itself,  after  the 
separation  of  the  slough;  taking  care  to  guard  against  its  touch- 
ing the  adjoining  parts,  or  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tibia:  each  of  which  dangers  may  be  prevented,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  lint,  as  before  directed.  In  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  application  of  the  kali,  ibc  bone  should  be  covered  with  a 
pledget  of  lint;  and  on  the  following  day  the  kali  should  be  again 
applied  to  all  the  parts,  as  before.  After  this  the  limb  should 
be  dressed  twice  every  day  with  a  fresh  poultice;  it  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  a  llannel  roller,  and  the  patient  may  be  gc* 
nerally  permitted  to  take  moderate  exercise.  In  a  month  or  less 
from  this  period,  an  exfoliation  of  all  that  part  of  the  bone^  to 
which  the  caustic  has  been  applied,  will  take  place.*  Tliis  cf- 

*I  have  not  known  thia  cxfolklion  take  pluce  In  less  than  thre«  wc«1u 
from  the  applicAtion  of  the  caustic  juiJ  it  happens,  Roliinfrequeiitly,  thatHU 
nul  Bvpftruietl  in  less  time  than  a  tnomh.  The  g-ranttl&ted  flesh  arounil  it, 
therefore,  generally  covers  this  dead  part  of  the  bone  before  it  U  taken  out 
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lect  may  be  knowa  by  occasionally  pressing  a  probe  upon  the  sux- 
hce  of  the  bone.  For  when  the  intended  exfoliation  is  accom* 
plished,  the  exfoliated  piece  gives  way,  on  the  pressure  of  ihc 
iDstrument.  I  do  not,  however,  suScr  it  to  be  removed  immedi- 
ately on  discovering  its  separation  from  the  body  of  the  tibia;  but 
generally  let  it  remain  in  its  situation  two  or  three  days,  in  or- 
der to  give  sufficient  time  for  its  being  completely  disengaged, 
that  it  may  be  removed  with  less  danger  of  being  broken.  I 
then  complete  die  removal  in  the  most  gende  manner;  some- 
times by  the  forceps,  sometimes  by  passing  either  the  one  side 
of  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  a  director,  under  it,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.*  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  my  attention  is  next 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  loose  pieces  of  bone  within  the 
cancelli.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  process  above 
described  has  been  followed,  I  have  found  this  bone  at  perfect 
liberty.  But  before  I  attempt  its  extraction,  I  always  introduce 
a  probe,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  position.  In  most  of  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  it  is  readily  felt  by  the 
probe;  but  the  practitioner  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
some  disappointment  here.  There  are  cases,  in  which,  from  its 
smallness,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  impri- 
soned piece,  but  even  to  discover  any  vestige  of  it,  on  the  first 
examination.  In  three  cases  I  found  it  so  small  as  to  require 
a  very  nice  management  of  the  probe  to  feel  it;  in  two  of  these 
cases,  the  loose  piece  was  found  immediately  after  the  cnlargo- 
ment  of  the  aperture  in  the  tibia  was  accomplished;  in  the  third 
case,  it  was  not  found  till  two  days  afterwards.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice, 
I  can  advert  only  to  one  in  which  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
It:  nor  do  I  feci  warranted  ^o  conclude,  that  even  in  (his  case 


This,  of  course,  obscures  it  from  tJ.c  view,  but  when  loose*  it  is  as  reiullly  ex- 
tracted, whh  the  loss  only  of  a  few  drops  of  blood,  as  if  it  was  perfectly  ex- 
posed. 

"  Thii  exfoliation  j^neTally  exhibits  a  Tery  curious  appearance.  From  an 
examination  of  sc\-en  or  eight  pieces  of  bone  thus  exfol'mted,  from  as  many 
different  cases,  it  is  evident  thai  llie  ulcerative  process,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  disease,  erodes  the  siibstuncc  of  the  tibia,  in  this  part,  tn  such  a 
dej^ree,  as  to  render  the  enLii-gement  of  the  hole,  by  the  caiLniic,  Tnore  cer- 
tain, tiun  it  would  luivc  been,  had  the  tibia  been  of  its  usual  thickness. 
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(here  was  no  such  piece;  but  rather  suppose,  that,  by  its  miaute- 
oess,  it  either  eluded  the  acarch  with  the  probe,  or  escaped  un- 
perccived  in  the  dressings.  This  solitary  instance  occurred, 
before  I  was  aware  how  very  email  some  of  these  pieces  are 
found  to  be.  In  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  loose 
pieces  found  would  have  escaped  my  notice,  had  1  relaxed  but 
a  little  of  that  perseverance  with  which  I  searched;  and  sny 
conclusion  ag:ain8t  their  existence,  drawn  from  the  disap- 
pointment, would,  of  course,  have  been  erroneous. 

**  After  having  enlarged  the  aperture  in  the  tibia,  by  the  am- 
^c  process  already  described,  and  having  found  the  loose  ex- 
foliation, I  have  in  almost  every  case  been  able  to  extract  it. 
There  has,  however,  been  an  instance  or  two,  in  which  it  has 
)een  found  still  too  large  to  pass  through  the  aperttire;  al- 
ithough  it  could  be  moved  upwards  and  downwards,  la  its  bony 
case.  In  these  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  method 
Iready  described  in  page  11;  viz*  of  breaking  the  loose  bone 
ilnto  two  parts,  in  order  to  liberate  it  from  its  confinements 
Bad  I  not  been  able  to  do  this,  I  must  probably  have  been 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  trephine. 

"  Having  carefully  examined  all  the  pieces  thus  extracted 
in  the  different  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
I  have  invariably  found  them  to  be  exfoliations  of  the  interior 
lamins  of  the  tibia;  no  marks  of  affinity  with  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bone  having  been  found  on  any  of  them.  I  am  like- 
wise certain  that  none  of  the  exfoliated  pieces  extracted  from 
within  the  cancelli  were  any  part  of  the  exfoliation  made  by 
the  caustic  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  hole  in  the  tibia. 
The  greater  number  of  them  were  ascertained  to  be  within  the 
cavity  of  the  bone,  before  any  caustic  was  applied  to  the  tibia. 
Besides  which,  I  should  inform  the  reader,  that  the  pieces  ex- 
foliated by  the  caustic  were  removed  with  so  much  care,  thtfl 
no  fracture  of  them  was  likely  to  occuri  and  if  it  had,  it  must 
ha\'e  been  perceived. 

"After  I  have  extracted  one  piece  of  bone  from  within  the 
cancelli,  I  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  a  probe,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any  more  pieces:  this  I  continue  to 
do  occasionally  for  about  a  fortnight,  knowing  that  no  cure  caa 
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be  obtained  if  any  portion  of  bone  be  left  behind.  The  hole  in- 
deed would  fill  up  with  granulations,  but  a  small  oozing  wound 
would  remain.  When  ihr  cancelU  are  cleared  of  ihese  exfolia- 
tions, the  wound  should  be  dressed  in  the  most  superficial  man- 
ner, and  with  the  most  simple  dressings;  applying  compressea 
and  a  roller  lightly  over  ihem.  In  the  greater  number  of  these 
cases,  the  skin  is  perfectly  cicatrized  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  from  the  removal  of  the  exfoliated  pieces;  and 
the  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  tihia  is  generally  removed. 
The  scar,  indeed,  and  the  external  appearance  of  the  leg,  are 
somewhat  different,  after  the  cure  in  these  cases,  from  what  I 
have  observed  in  most  others.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  I 
have  seen  the  wound  continue  open  for  several  months,  after 
the  removal  of  the  bones.  In  one  case,  indeed,  it  continued 
open  nearly  two  years;  during  which  lime  a  probe  could  be 
passed  within  the  cancelli,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  Bve  incbca^ 
but  no  material  inconvenience  accrued  from  it  to  the  patient 
during  this  interval;  and  it  afterwards  healed  up." 

Under  this  treatment,  the  usual  termination  of  the  disease, 
with  Mr.  Whatelcy,has  been  in  a  speedy  recovery.  There  hav«, 
however,  occurred  sometimes  severe  symptoms,  which  have 
not  only  endangered  the  limb,  but  have  even  destroyed  the 
patient. 

In  two  cases  in  middle  aged  women,  in  the  intervals  of  child- 
bearing,  the  infortunla  were  most  formidable,  and  the  conse- 
quences extremely  serious.*  They  are  attributed  by  the  author, 
to  a  violent  use  of  the  forceps  in  extracting  the  cxfoliationt 

*  These  were  violent  inflummalilQn.  attended  with  great  pain,  extending 
itself  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  tibitii  Knd  the  form&Uon  of  piu  on  the 
surface  of  iu  different  sides,  in  idmoit  every  direction,  lu  well  as  wiUilii  tiic 
cavity  of  ihe  bone  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  symplonw  arose  lo  such  a 
hei|fh(,  as  lo  dt»trt>y  tlv=  patient  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  In  the  other, 
the  patient  sumved;  but  the  irritation  and  inflammation  were  so  great,  for 
the  first  six  months,  a»  at  length  to  leave  the  tibiji  eroded  through  iu  entire 
thickness,  a  Utile  bcluw  the  knee;  where,  on  moving;  the  limb,  a  lund  of 
joint  was  observable.  Oy  the  use  of  opium,  fomentations,  and  emollient 
poultices,  (il»e  limb  being  kept  in  an  horizontal  position)  the  disease  gra- 
dually abated;  and  after  some  Urge  exfoliations  from  thr  subatan^v  «f  th» 
tibia  had  been  thrown  ofifi  the  mc  vf  the  Umb  wbi  reatdrccL 


from  the  cavity  of  the  tibia;  but  they  arc  more  fairly  refer- 
rible  to  the  patient's  walking  considerable  distances  while  nn- 
der  surgical  treatment,  and  serve  as  a  proper  warning  to  those 
who  may  have  the  management  of  similar  cases;  and  will  in- 
duce them  to  confine  their  patients  to  the  house,  if  not  to  the 
bed,  during  the  treatment. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  essay  consists  of  twent)'-two  cases, 
with  a  plate  and  explanations. 

The  value  of  this  pamphlet  arises  from  its  practical  utility, 
and  as  nfTording  additional  information  from  that  best  source, 
an  observance  of  nature,  on  a  disease,  though  not  of  freqoetit 
occurrence,  of  great  importance.  If  we  differ  in  some  points, 
possibly  of  opinion  only,  with  Mr.  Wliaielcy,  we  admit  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  service  this  species  of  medical  literature  is 
to  the  science;  where,  even  if  the  hypothesis  be  wrong,  the 
facts,  if  correctly  observed  and  faithfully  related,  afford  ma- 
terials for  a  more  legitimate  theory,  and  more  certain  conda- 
sions. 

"  This  disease,"  says  Mr.  Whateley,  *'  differs  totally  from 
those  affections  of  the  tibia  produced  by  syphilis,  as  it  does  like- 
rise  from  those  usually  denominated  Necrosis."  There  cer- 
tainly are  no  facts  that  can  induce  us  to  suppose  it  has  a  sy- 
[.philitic  origin;  but  that  it  i^  a  species  or  variety  of  the  disease 
examined  and  so  well  described  by  Mr.  KM^^tA^^Practicai  Esffjy 
on  a  certain  Disease  of  the  Bones^  termed  Necrosis^  8vo.  £dia. 
1794),  and  by  professor  Weidman,  (£)e  Necrosi  Ossium^Jh/. 
[Francfnrti  ed.  Mamum^  ir93),  there  is  surely  but  little  doubt. 
The  disease,  which  these  writers  have  described  in  the  advan- 
ced period,  Mn  Whateley  has  seen  in  the  incipient  state;  or, 
possibly,  in  a  mild  variety,  where  only  a  small  portion  of  bone 
ias  perished,  but  which  being  conGned  within  a  bony  sheath, 
has  kept  up  ulceration,  until  it  has  been  removed.  There  are 
some  particulars,  however,  in  which  the  disease  described  bv 
i3tr.  Whateley  differs  from  the  definition  of  Necrosis^  as  given 
by  Mr-  Russell.  In  Mr.  Whateley's  cases  there  seems  to  have 
been  simply  an  exfoliation  of  the  internal  substance  of  the  tibia, 
%hich,  falling  down  among  the  cancelli  and  lying  loose,  keepft 
up  an  irritation  and  purulent  discharge;  while  iulhc  cases  tKal 
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Mr.  Rus&ell  denominates  Necrosis^  a  covering  of  new  osseous 
matter  surrounds  the  dead  bone.  The  period  of  attack  is  like- 
wise different-  Mr.  Russell  found  Necrosis  to  be  properly  a  dis- 
ease of  the  early  period  of  life.  "  I  have  never  known,"  he  says, 
(p.  92)  "  a  case  of  it  in  which  the  attack  began  after  the  twen- 
tieth year,  except  in  cases  oi  Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  About 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  is 
the  time  of  life  at  which  patients  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.'* 
Mr.  Whateky  found  that  in  twenty-two  cases,  eighteen  occur- 
red to  persons  past  thirty.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  from  some 
cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  own  particular  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  an  examination  of  the  numerous  seejuestra  pre- 
served in  an  anatomical  museum  of  great  extent,  that  Mr.  Rus- 
seD  has  too  much  contracted  the  period  in  which  this  disease 
attacks;  and  that  its  depredations  in  advanced  life  arc  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  jaw.  Professor  Weidman  gives  a  plate  {TU 
buia  tertia)  that  so  much  resembles  the  plate,  and  so  closely 
accords  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Whateley,  that  the 
identity  of  the  diseases  seems  very  completely  established. 

The  mode  of  treatment  here  adopted  for  enlarging  the  open- 
ing  in  the  tibia,  through  which  to  extract  the  sequestra^  does 
not  quite  agree  with  the  dexterity  of  modem  surgerv:  neither 
does  it  appear  to  us  adequate  10  the  object.  We  assert  this^  sub- 
ject however  to  the  correction  which  the  great  experience  of 
Mr*  Whateley  can  well  supply. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Treatment  of  Rupture^  particularly  in  a 
state  of  Strangulation*  By  E.  Geoghegan.  8vu*  pp.  95. 
London. 

From  the  Medical  and  Vhyuical  Journal  for  1810. 
To  deviate  from  the  common  path  of  the  profession  with 
safety  and  success,  is  not  the  work  of  ordinary  tninds^  and  he 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  benefactor  to  his  art  who  shall 
suggest  any  real  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  a  dificasc 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  and  the  pen  of  so  many 
eminent  writers.  The  interesting  little  work  before  us  has,  be- 
sides its  intrinsic  merit,  a  claim  to  our  notice,  in  as  much  as 
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the  subject  was  many  years  aince  opened  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  In  the  year  1800,  the  author  published  sotne  obfter- 
vationa  on  this  disease,  in  our  fourth  volume;  and  his  farther 
experience  has  contirmed  him  in  the  validity  of  the  opinions  he 
rthcD  advanced.  The  present  Commentary  on  the  treatment  of 
Hernia  begins  with  a  dcuil  of  the  general  directions  given  by 
different  authors  to  accomplish  the  reduction  by  the  hand;  and 
after  citing  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pott,  Dr.  ATunro,  Mr.  BeXL^ 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  author  says,  (p.  23) — 

"When  I  consider  the  talents,  and  the  extensive  opportu- 
nities which  these  writers  possessed,  it  is  not  without  znxvtty 
that  I  contest  their  opinions;  but  experience  has  abimdantly 
shown  that  they  are  ineffectual  in  practice;  and  I  feel  a  convic- 
lion  that  they  arc  unsupported  by  theory.  I  have  given  their 
own  words  that  their  fall  meaning  may  the  more  clearly  appear, 
and  that  my  inference  may  the  more  readily  be  understood* 

*^  The  first  objects  for  our  consideration  are  the  structure  of 
the  parts  concerned,  the  phenomena  which  the  dist  '  "Mts* 

and  thj  paihology  which  may  be  fairly  induced.   \  •  i  oia 

,has  taken  place  in  the  groin,  it  has  passed  through  two  apcr* 
tures:  that  which  is  next  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  the  ^  i 
of  the  trunsvtrsalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  i.  v 

that  lines  the  transversalia;  the  external  aperture  is  formed  by 
^separation  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  thr  external  obli^ua 
muscles;  they  are  filled  up  with  the  spermatic  chord  in  males, 
md  by  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterixs  in  females;  they  form 
, an  oblique  canal,  which  in  old  ruptures  becomes  straight,  or 
nearly  so.  In  crural  hernia,  ic  passes  under  Poupart^s  liga- 
ment, through  a  small  aperture,  in  a  tendon  formed  £ar  tb» 
transmission  of  the  femoral  vessels.  During  a  length  of  time  it 
slips  in  and  out  of  the  abdomen  uninterruptedly:  a  circum- 
stance to  which  I  would  particularly  direct  the  attention.  Sud- 
denly, after  any  great  exertion  of  the  body,  such  as  lifting  a 
weight,  coughing,  sneezing,  he,  or  external  injury,  it  refuses 
to  return  into  the  abdomen.  On  examination  it  appears  tucoified* 
tense,  and  inflamed,  accompanied  with  excessive  pain,  aad 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  and  imiversal  dis- 
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turbance,  the  inAammation  rapidly  increases,  the  distention  is 
prcveuted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  tendinous  aperture,  or  by  the 
neck  of  the  sac  which  contains  the  intestine — hence  strangula- 
tion." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  state,  what,  however,  has  been 
stated  by  others;  but  the  consequences  which  he  deduces  are 
his  own,  and  inoportant;  that  the  strangulation  and  its  symp- 
toms are  not  produced  by  any  altered  state  of  the  abdominal 
aperture,  and  that  the  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  in- 
testines are  the  essential  points  to  be  considered. 

He  then  observes, 

**  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  indication 
of  cure  generally  laid  down,  is  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  nor  of  the  treatment^  namely,  to  return  the  hernia 
through  the  apertures  by  pressure  with  the  hands;  because,  as 
mentioned  before,  it  is  not  the  situation  of  the  intestine,  it  is 
the  enlargement  of  it,  which  occasions  the  symptoms;  and  that 
state  should,  in  the  first  instance,  forbid  the  attempt  on  account 
of  its  obvious  impracticability." 

These  remarks  lead  the  author  to,  and  prepare  the  reader 
for,  a  vcr)'  material  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated 
hernia  in  its  first  stages,  which  we  shall  state  in  his  own 
words. 

•'  With  the  view  of  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  practice,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  pursued,  founded  on  the 
principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  I  shall  des-v 
cribc  my  own  manner  of  treating  a  case,  and  the  order  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  followed,  and  which  has  succeeded  under  my 
arrangement  in,  I  believe,  more  than  36  cases  since  the  y^ar 
1796. 

^  I  place  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  his  should* 
era  a  little  raised  to  relax  the  trunk,  but  the  pelvis  not  raised, 
as  that  would  put  the  fascise  on  die  stretch;  the  knees  are  to  be 
drawn  up.  I  f  the  parts  have  not  been  irritated  by  handling  them^ 
or  the  body  disturbed  by  jolting  it  about,  or  by  any  such  rough- 
ness, I  proceed  directly  to  apply  cloths,  wet  with  cold  water, 
expose  the  entire  body  to  the  open  air,  the  doors  and  windows 
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Kiag  open.  This  practice  usually  succeeds  within  an  hour.' 

does  not,  I  surround  the  hcmia  with  my  hand,  orhxodSf  at 
iboui  its  middle,  in  the  way  that  I  would  grasp  a  gum  elastic 
»tt1ef  to  pi'ess  out  iu  air  or  other  contents,  by  gently  appros- 
mating  its  sides,  always  holding  in  view  that  the  tumor  is  to  be 
emptied,  and  not  pushed  up,|  and  that  a  litUe  assistance  to  the 
compressing  force,  which  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  (reacting 
from  distention)  are  exerting,  by  lessening  its  area,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  the  air  will  be  strongly  impelled  against  the  part  of 
the  tube  which  is  closed,  and  through  whidi  it  is  only  necessary 
that  it  should  obtain  exit,  to  effect  our  purpose.  "VVhcn  it  is 
small,  as  in  femoral  hcmia,  or  in  protrusions,  which  do  not     , 
pass  below  the  groin,  or  are  elsewhere  situated,  it  may  be  dotkc  ■ 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand.  Having  applied  the 
liands,  I  do  not  remove  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
aware  that  reiterated  impulses  irritate,  and  that  the  eflfecta  of 
compression  are  lost  each  time  that  it  is  intermitted. 

^'  Cases  which  have  been  long  strangulated,  and  those  which 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain  and  tension,  are  exeeptiotis 
to  this  prnctice,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  hand,  on  the 
principle  that  the  reaction  of  the  intestine  is  at  a  pitch  sufii- 
cient  to  propel  the  air  through  the  coalesced  tube,  if  its  passage 
is  possible,  and  that  handling  parts  in  such  a  state  would  en- 
danger mortification  or  rupture  of  them.  My  chief  reliance  in 
such  is  on  bleeding,  proportioning  the  quantity  by  nearly  the 

following  scale: 

*^  If  the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  I  take  off  alxtcca 
ounces;  if  old,  or  weakened  by  previous   illness,  from  six  to 

■  ten  ounceS)  should  even  debility^  take  place  if  attended  widt 

*  In  »ome  cue«  where  I  could  not  immedialeljr  attend,  I  have  directed  that 
cold  applications  bliould  be  UBcd  until  my  arrival,  tnd  after  an  hour»lheyjR* 
formed  me  that  ihey  were  seized  with  a  shiverin);;  that  they  heard  tbe  wbhl 
rush  out  of  the  hernia;  and  thattJiey  were  instantly  rcUercd. 

t  1  never  press  the  heniia  in  any  direction,  or  at  all  toaardi  the  aperture. 

^  It  is  very  matcnul  in  this,  indeed  in  every  disevsep  to  discriminate  be- 
tween that  debility  uliich  is  the  rfTect  of  pain,  anxiety,  and  restlessness,  K>4t 
that  which  is  the  effect  of  impaired  hcahh  or  jf  original  constitution.  In  llie 
former,  hlecdinp  is  advisable^  in  the  latter  it  U  generally  improper  to  snf 
extent. 
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great  pain,  I  repeat  the  bleeding  after  tJirec  hours;  but  if  ihc 
pain  yields,  I  omit  it;  all  this  time  I  apply  noihing  topically, 
except  cold  water,  and  strictly  avoid  all  attempts  with  the 
hand. 

*'  I  direct  no  medicine  internally,  and  by  these  means  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  instances  before  mentioned;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  ihey  will  scarcely  ever  fail,  provided,  that  the  taxis 
in  the  usual  manner  had  not  been  practised,  and  that  such  other 
exasperating  causes,  as  putting  the  patient  with  his  head  to  the 
ground  and  his  heels  up,  and  jolting  hitn  about,  had  been 
omitted. 

"  Strangulated  hernia,  under  this  treatment,  will  in  many 
cases  continue  several  days  without  serious  mischief;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  operation  being  required,  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation will  be  provided  against. 

"  The  tobacco  clyster  is  the  next  remedy  which  I  would  ad- 
vise; in  a  robust  subject  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  a 
pint  of  water,  which  I  would  repeat  of  double  that  strength, 
if  the  first  produced  no  effect;  in  un  infcebled  person,  half  a 
drachm  should  be  first  tried, 

**  In  the  event  of  failure  in  our  efforts  to  remove  the  stran- 
gulation, the  operation  of  enlarging  the  apertures  by  the  knife 
must  be  had  recourse  to;  the  precise  lime  at  which  we  should 
lav  aside  all  other  means,  and  commence  this  practice,  is  not 
easily  decided  on. 

'•  In  a  young  and  full  person  suffering  great  distress,  I  would  • 
not  defer  it  longer  than  six  or  eight  hours,  particularly  if  the  her- 
nia had  been  much  handled,  and  also  if  bleeding  had  not  been 
used;  but  where  no  mischief  had  been  produced  by  external 
causes,  and  this  evacuation  had  been  premised,  it  might  be 
deferred  sixteen  or  iwcniy-four  hours,  always  watching  if  the 
bellv  became  sore  to  the  touch,  or  much  inflated,  in  which  case 
to  operate  instantly.  In  an  aged  or  debilitated  subject  it  may 
be  delayed  longer.  I  have  known  it  to  continue  in  such,  six, 
8CVCU,  or  tight  days,  and  afterwards  to  be  removed  without  an 
operation.^* 

Vol.  r.  3  R 
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Such  is  the  treatment,  and  such  the  means  wluch  the  author 
recommends  in  the  strangulated  heniia  previous  to  operation. 
The  points  on  which  he  differs  from  oUiers  are,  chiefly,  ab- 
staining from  violent  attempts  to  reduce  the  gut,  and  object- 
ing to  the  use  of  purgative  medicines.  He  is  the  advocate  of 
bleeding,  of  the  application  of  cold,  and,  in  short,  of  every  anti- 
phlogistic plan  to  reduce  the  size  and  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testine preparatory  to  its  return.  On  the  whole,  we  consider 
this  commentary  as  a  valuable  additicm  to  our  information  on 
a  disease  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  imminent  danger  which  accompanies  it;  and  we 
therefore  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

On  the  Hydatids  of  the  Utenis, 

By  T.  C.  JAMES,  M.  D. 

The  following^  case  having  some  time  since  fallen  under 
my  notice,  I  shall,  without  any  apolog}',  venture  to  submit  ic 
to  the  press,  with  a  few  observations  necessarily  resulting 
from  it. 

Having  l)ecn  called  to  visit  a  patient  who  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  but  who  for  several 
weeks  previously  had  been  distressed  with  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, at  first  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
violence  until  it  became  truly  alarming.  Upon  my  first  seeing 
her,  I  was  convinced  from  the  severity  of  the  pains  which  had 
come  on  some  hours  before,  with  regular  inten'als  of  ease,  that 
abortion  would  inevitably  take  place,  and  thought  it  roost  safe 
to  ascertain  her  precise  situation,  by  an  examination;  by  which 
I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
and  a  substance  presenting  very  similar,  as  regarded  the  touch, 
ro  the  placenta.  Presuming  that  this  was  attached  immediately 
I  over  the  os  uteri,  I  thought  it  best  to  separate  or  perforate  it 
with  my  finger,  expecting  that  the  liquor  amnii  and  fcctus  would 
then  be  immediately  expelled:  but,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of 
these^  there  was  discharged  a  mass  something  resembling  a 
small  placenta  verging  towards  putrefaction  with  half  a  com- 
mon wash-hand  bason  full  of  transparent  spherical  vesicles, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  small  walnut,  full  of 
water:  after  which  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  I  could  not  detect 
any  appearance  of  the  impregnated  ovum  or  foetus.  The  vesi- 
cles were  connected  with  each  other,  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
more  solid  mass  resembling  the  placenta,  by  short  pedicles  or 
necks;  they  were  extremely  delicate,  and  easily  broke  down 
upon  being  handled.  The  woman  recovered  happily  and  spee* 
dily- 

Mr.  Home,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chirur* 
gical  Transactions,  relates  the  caseof  a  young  woman  who  died 
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in  what  was  supposed  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  where  the 
OvtiRi  was  filed  with  hydatids  nearly  of  the  same  kind  I  have 
described^  uhere,  althouj^h  the  situation  of  the  placenta  was 
readily  discovered,  there  was  no  appearance  of  fstus  or  funis. 
This  ingenious  physiologist  does  not  think  it  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  placenta,  but  a  general  affection  of  the  amnioo« 
When  this  disease  takes  place,  as  he  observes,  the  naftunl 
healthy  actions  for  the  support  of  the  fstus  are  ao  much  ini' 
peded  that  its  growth  is  arrested;  and  when  the  patient  doe«  not 
early  miscarry,  the  fatus  disappears;  and  in  all  the  insonees 
\vhere  miscarriage  has  taken  place  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  (he  disease,  no  foetus,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  been  found. 

A  case  ver>'  similar  in  every  respect  is  also  related  in  the 
Sd  volume  of  the  Ijondon  Medical  and  Physical  JoumaL  The 
quantity  of  hydatids  in  this  instance  was  measured,  and  found 
to  be  three  pints  and  four  ounces.  In  Mauriccau's  at^  inSmel- 
lic's  collections*  are  also  related  corresponding  histories  of 
itases  of  uterine  hydatids;  and  Morgngni,in  his  elaborate  work 
Dc  causis  et  sedibus  morborum,  after  referring  to  a  number  of 
'authors  for  similar  cases,  relates  his  having  found  numerous 
•hydatids  in  the  uterus  of  a  bitch  that  died  suddenly  during  a 
supposed  pregnancy.} 

A  question  might  here  occur,  perhaps  not  readily  to  be 
solved,  whether  the  hydatids  are  to  be  considered  as  the  cauat 
or  effect  of  this  singular  morbid  state  of  the  uterus:  whedicr 
Ihcy  originate  from  the  death  of  the  f(rtus  and  the  destrucStoo 
of  the  ovum,  which  I  should  rather  presume  to  be  generally 
the  case;  or  whether,  as  in  the  liver  of  sheep  and  even  that  of 
(the  human  species,  they  arise  without  aay  known  or  ascer- 
tained cause,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  original 
disease  of  the  viscus  itself.  That  this  may  sometimes  be  the 

'MaunccAii  Obsorv.  cccUxviL  SmtlUe.  pt  IL  No.  3, 
^  I  Hu)»ch  in  i!ic  tat  vol  of  hi*  valuable  uorks  lias  ^iven  two  very  curigu* 
ttul  ucuratc  plates  of  thcac  hydutuls  ofthc  placenta  or  uterus  althotigh  be  u>- 
pcar»  to  be  uncertain  with  rerpect  to  their  nature;  for  at  first  he  soems  t»t 
have  supposed  tliehi  to  be  ininule  glanUs  of  the  placenta  de^ncnted  ioia 
hviUuUii:  and  aftcrwArd*  considers  hjdatids  ^nerally  to  be  llic  extremities 
«.f  aanguift-ioua  vessels  wluch  Havc  changed  their  oripnal  ruiure  and  degc. 
Pc»at4;d  into  a  morbid  statt.  iluysch  Obserrnt.  Analom.  ct  Advcrsar.  Aiiit 
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case  would  appear  from  snme  facts  related  by  Vlgarous,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Montpelicr,  who  has  of  late  years  written  on  the 
subject^  and  who  asserts  that  he  had  under  his  care  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  never  obeyed  the  calls  of  nature,  without  discharg- 
ing from  the  uterus  more  or  less  hydatids  of  the  size  of  a 
large  hor^e  bean. 

May  we  not  suppose  that  many  of  the  cases  recorded  by 
medical  writers,  under  the  titlr  of  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  and 
which  arc  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nosological  works, 
were  in  fact  cases  of  hydatids  of  the  uterus? 

For  a  long  time,  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  determined  from 
wlieuce  these  hydatids  had  their  origin,  nor  how  they  could  be 
formed  in  such  vast  abundance  In  animals,  until  Hartmann  in 
lfi85  discovered  them  to  be  alive  and  to  possess  a  peculiar 
structure  and  power  of  motion;  and  after  him  Dr.  Tyson,  an 
English  physician,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  ITth  vol,  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  proved  very  satisfactorily  that  they 
wei-e  a  peculiar  species  of  worm,  which  he  termed  Lumbrictts 
Hydro pkus.  His  investigations  and  experiments  were  on 
hydatids  discovered  in  dissecting  a  ga/.ella  or  antelope;  and 
they  appear,  from  his  description,  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
arc  frequendy  found  in  sheep  and  described  by  Dr.  John  Hum* 
(er  and  other  writers.  Tj'son  gives  a  plate  of  the  worm  of  its 
natural  size  and  magnified.  His  discovery  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists;  and  Pallas,  Hunter  and  others,  having  prose- 
cuted the  subject  with  considerable  industry,  confirmed  the 
fact  of  their  vitality. 

In  the  course  of  ihcir  inquiries,  they  discovered  in  this 
worm  new  characters,  which  induced  them  to  arrange  it  under 
the  genus  t<cnia;  and  it  is  by  Pallas  called  tania  hydatr^ena, 
LtnniEUS^s  term  is  hydrahydntuht. 

Notwithstanding  this,  writers  have  differed  with  respect  to 
die  vitality  of  these  singidar  vesicles;  and  Tyson,  although  he 
acknowledged  their  vitality-  in  the  antelope,  seems  to  doubt  of 
the  animation  of  those  in  the  human  subject  that  had  fallen 
under  his  notice.  But  Pallas  has  attempted  to  do  away  this  dif- 
ficulty, by  supposing  that  in  the  progress  of  their  growth,  and 
as  their  appendices,  or  necks,  delineated  by  Tyson,  are  coo- 
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tractcdy  and  they  assume  more  of  the  dilated  and  globular 
form,  that  they  proportionally  lose  their  vitaUt>s  till  the)*  are 
ultimately  cnti]*ely  deprived  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  on 
which  the  character  of  the  animal  depends;  and  they  becom 
mere  inert  and  lifeless  vesicles,  though  sttU  frequeatly  Ellcd 
with  a  transparent  or  limpid  fluid. 

There  appears,  according  to  Dr.  John  Hunter,  to  l>e  this  dif« 
ferencc  between  human  hydatids  and  those  fuuud  in  slicep^ 
that  the  former  arc  found  in  great  numbers  in  tlie  same  sac 
and  of  various  sizes  but  have  no  neck  or  mouth,  although  he 
afterwards  acknowledges  that  the  mouth  is  n'^t  essential  lo  the 
hydatids  of  sheep:  and  a  late  Italian  author,^  who  has  writteo 
rery  fully  on  worms  infesting  the  living  human  body,  relates 
the  case  of  a  patient  dying  suddenly  with  symptoms  of  apo* 
plexy,  where,  on  examining  the  braio  soon  after  death,  a  con- 
geries of  vesicular  hydatids  were  found  in  each  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  which  he  compares  to  small  grapes  suspended  by  a 
stalk.  Each  of  these  vesicles,  upon  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  a  worm  with  a  spherical  body  full  of  water,  and  widi  a 
projecting  neck  and  head  not  dissimilar  to  a  species  of  taenia* 
He  has  given  a  curious  plate  of  this  worm.   In  this  case  the 
iiiseasc  must  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  and 
death  inevitable.   Lieutaud  also  mentions  two  cases  of  hyda- 
tids being  discovered  after  death  in  the  meninges  of  llie  brain. 
Hist.  Anatom.    Med.  vol.   2.    p.    14-5.  And   the   celebrated 
Ruysch  asserts  that  he  had  met  with  a  considerable  number 
of  hydatids  in  the  plexus  choroides.  Kuysch  Adversar.  Ana- 
tom. p.  8. 
^-    I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  very  accurate  Dr.  BuUic, 
in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  considers  the  hydatids  fouod  in  the 
"brains  of  sheep  as  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  human  liver, 
'<and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  generality  of  the  hydatids 
foutid  in  the  human  body,  even  those  of  the  lirer  and  of  the 
luterus  and  placenta,  ore  a  sort  of  imperfect  animals;  and  al- 
Ithough  there  may  be  some  difference  between  them  in  simpli- 
city of  organization,  that  this  need  be  no  considerable  objcc' 
'tion  to  the  opinion,  as  life  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached  to 
the  most  simple  form  of  organization. 


•  Vikriano  Luigi  Brcrn 
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Dr.  Hunter,  above  referred  to,  who  has  written  a  very  inge- 
nious paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  medical  and  chirur- 
gical  Knowledge,  remarlw,  that  of  the  numerous  cases  of  hyda- 
tids related  by  writers,  hardly  any  proved  fatal  whenever  ihey 
found  an  outlet;  so  that  whenever  their  existence  is  suspected, 
it  must  be  of  great  consequence  to  endeavour  if  possible  to 
procure  them  an  exit  or  discharge.  But  when  this  cannot  be 
eflected,  perhaps  mercury  used  with  some  frctdom  promises 
to  be  as  useful  as  any  intem:d  medicine  that  can  be  exhibited; 
and  one  case  is  related  in  a  medical  publication  (Medical 
Transact.of  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  vol.  2.)  where  it 
appears  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  exhibited  in  tlic 
form  of  calomel. 

In  this  instance  135  hydatids  were  brought  up  from  the 
lungs  by  coughing  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months.  They 
were  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet^a 
egg.  Cases  similar  in  some  degree  are  related  both  by  Bonetus 
and  Morgagni,  Lieutaud  and  BaUlie.  May  we  not  with  Dr.  Ba- 
ker suppose,  that  in  the  above  case  the  hydatids  might  have 
originated  in  the  liver,  and  from  thence,  by  the  effects  ofdis* 
ease  found  their  way  to  some  of  the  branches  of  the  trachea. 

It  has  been  observed  in  rural  affairs,  that  the  hydatids  that 
infest  sheep  are  cither  prevented  or  destroyed  by  changing 
their  pasturage  from  low  and  humid  situations  to  a  pure  and  dry 
atmosphere,  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains:  and  perhaps 
in  the  human  subject,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  generate 
these  vesicles,  a  similar  change  of  air  and  situation  may  be 
iUtendcd  with  good  effects,  together  with  a  generous  and  nutri- 
tious diet,  easy  of  digestion,  combined  with  a  proper  degree  of 
invigorating  exercise,  and  in  fact  a  plan  calculated  to  restore 
and  support  the  healthy  action  of  the  vascular  system  gcneraUv, 
and  that  of  the  absorbents  in  particular.* 

•  To  prevent  the  regeneration  or  new  formation  of  liydaiuU  gr  vesicles* 
Bums  recomiiicnds  introducing  a  bougie  into  the  uterus  or  frequently  inject- 
ing some  bstrin^cnt  fluid  into  ttut  riscus. 
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Case  of  Singular  Disease  of  the  Uterus. 

By  Dr.  U.J.  SWINNEY. 

Oy  the  271I1  day  of  March  last,  I  was  called  upon  10  attend 
•  female  patient  labourini;  under  an  excessive  flow  of  tli« 
catamenia.  Thin  had  ronlinued  for  four  days  with  scarcely 
any  diminution:  lite  discbarge  was  also  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  whi(i!)h  fluid  approximating  to  th«  oa- 
lure  of  half-formed  pus. 

On  inquir)',  1  found  n  disease  of  the  uterine  system  had 
existed  to  a  troutilcsome  degree,  for  at>out  four  months;  and 
thai  for  two  weeks  past  only,  the  patient  had  l>cen  prrvenied 
from  pursuing  her  usual  employment  as  a  se^^•aDt  in  ihe 
family.  I  afterwards  ascertained,  that  fchc  had  iwcasionally 
romplained  of  it  for  more  than  ten  years.  She  would  some- 
times tell  her  fellow  servants  that  she  felt  something  move  in 
hrr  hotly  like  a  living  creature.  This  only  excited  tlieir  ridi- 
cule without  contributing  to  her  relief. 

When  I  saw  her  first  she  was  vtry  much  debilitated  from 
her  menorrhagia,  and  felt  excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  uterus.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied  with  sever*' 
retchings  and  vomiting,  and  an  expectoration  of  ti>ugh  phlegm; 
also  wiih  fever,  dyspnaa,  and  want  of  appetite:  headachy 
giddiness  and  pain  in  the  loins;  the  extremities  frequentty 
very  cold:  these  were  attended  with  palpitations  of  ihe  heart 
and  faintings.  Afterwards,  hy  examination,  I  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  large  abdominal  tumor^  which  presented  n  soft  feel 
to  the  fingers.  This  tumor  was  situated  just  below  the  umbi- 
licus. Most  of  the  symptoms  were  sui)dued  hy  the  use  of  the 
following  remedies. 

After  some  of  the  more  common  medicines  in  cases  of 
vomiting  had  tailed,  and  I  had  found  that  nothing  remained 
in  the  stomach,  I  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  laid  over 
the  slomaeh,  which  ven'  speedily  checked  the  vomiting. 
By  the  use  of  rubigo  ferri  and  the  external  application  of 
flannels,  kept  consfantly  wet  with  cold  vinegar,  to  the  re- 
gion of  thc_  uterus,  the  mcnorrhagia  was  subdued  on  the 
fourth  dav  from  the  time  I  was  called  in.   The  debilicv  was 
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in  some  degree  removed  by  the  use  of  a  Peruvian  bark  band- 
age appLied  round  the  body.  At  this  time  also  the  fever  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  patient  now  lay  much  easier  and 
seemed  to  inspire  her  husband  and  attendants  with  great  hopes 
of  her  recovery;  but  on  the  fifth  day  the  uterine  region  was 
again  attacked  with  pains  resembling  labour-pains,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  baffling  the  power  of  anodyne  medicines. 
The  patient  from  this  time  becnme  restless;  her  jaws  set;  and 
her  stomach  so  irritable  that  it  would  not  retain  any  thing. 

From  existing  symptoms  on  the  sixth  day,  I  concluded 
that  a  cancer  or  scirrhus  uteri  must  be  present.  On  the  se- 
venth, the  pain  subsided;  the  patient  bt^came  speechless;  and 
no  retief  could  be  procured  but  by  injections  and  external 
applications.  The  patient  appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
medical  art.  Thus  she  continued  almost  insensible  until  die 
ninth  day,  when  she  expired  with  very  litde  pain. 

Permission  being  obtained  I  opened  the  body,  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  gentleman,*  and  found  that  the  uterus  was  very 
much  enlarged:  that  the  cervix  uteri  formed  a  scirrhous  tumor: 
that  the  body  of  the  uterus  contained  at  least  three  pints  of 
yellowish  purulent  matter  though  not  well  formtd;  and  that 
the  OS  tinc«c  afforded  too  small  a  passage  for  its  free  evacua- 
tion. I  found  also  an  adhesion  between  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  parts  adjacent;  this  was  easily  sepa- 
rated by  the  fingers. 

On  examining  the  texture  of  the  uterus  it  appeared  no  more 
than  half  the  thickness  of  a  healthy  one  and  of  a  harder,  firmer^ 
membranous  feel.  Posteriorly  there  was  discovered  a  small 
cavity  in  the  uterus  divided  from  a  much  larger  one  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal septum:  this  septum  was  of  a  placental  feel  and 
appearance;  and  was  attached  both  to  the  cervix  and  fundus. 
Within  this  cavity  was  contained  about  two  gills  of  pure  well- 
formed  pus.  In  this  situation  and  totally  saturated  with  this 
fluid  I  found  a  mass  of  hair  intervolved  together  forming  a 
ball  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg.  This 
hair  was  of  various  lengths,  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  that 
of  nine  inches  and  a  half;  and  its  colors  were  those  of  a  light 
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Afttr^t 


browo  and  reddish  saDdy«  aod  all  ahadeB  botwccn  them  ;u 
rly  aa  I  cao  jodge.  This  hairy  mate  la  now  in  toy  pc)c»c»- 
^aioo. 

There  was  aUo  a  circular  ^ur/^cc  of  about  vhfee  inchca  dia- 
meter in  the  funUuft  uceri^  t''  ^vcr^rd  \A'cr  with  irregular 
acaly  oflBificationft  nearly  cl'  i  h  oihcr»  about  the  thk.k- 
neaa  of  a  common  goose  quiil,  some  very  aroaJI  and  otherti 
nearly  half  as  large  as  the  nail  of  the  Hale  Anger.  Tbcir  coa-^i 
vexity  waa  towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  Tbfi 
other  contents  of  the  abdomen  showtd  not  (be  least  appearance 
of  disease. 

The  woman  when  she  died  was  about  siauy  years  of  agej 
had  never  had  more  than  one  child  and  that  about  bcr  37th. 
year;  had  none  by  her  last  husband  to  whom  slic  had  been 
niarried  aliout  14  years,  in  which  time  she  had  been  once  or 
twice  attacked  with  symptoms  of  abortion  and  waa  deUvered 
lOf  an  imperfect  fcctus.  She  was  accustamt  d  labour  aa  a 

aervant  in  the  kitchen  of  a  large  family,  anu  „. .  cntochriety 

for  sei-eral  of  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

I  close  this  detail  by  submiuing  these  facts  to  the  gtnlk* 
men  of  the  faculty  for  their  candid  consideralion  and  kovesti-^< 
gation;  for  I  am  desirous  that  the  cause  of  such  a  strange 
phenomenon  may  if  possible  be  ascertained* 

D.  J.SWINNEY. 

UloclEl«y.M«y  15Ui,  IBM. 


An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Femoral  Aricry^whkh 

was  spontaneously  cured. 

By  JOSEni  PAJUUSH,  M.  U 

Elizabctb  Vandinb,  aged  about  forty-three  yeai^  came 
under  my  care  as  a  patient  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensar)-,  on 
the  14tk  of  third  month  (March)  1810.  She  wa*  suflfcring 
considerable  pain  from  a  tumor,  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
left  thigh,  just  above  the  knee,  and  extending  along  tlie  course 
of  the  femoral  artery,  for  several  inches. 

The  patient  informed  me,  that  a  few  weeks  before  when 
carrying  a  bucket  of  water,  she  felt  a  sensation  in  the  above 
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mentioned  pan,  similar  to  the  sting  of  a  bee;  and  soon  after 
discovered  a  swelling  which  went  on  increasing,  until  she  be- 
came alarmed  and  applied  for  assistance. 

On  examining  the  tumor,  an  obscure  pulsation  was  per- 
ceptible; and  from  all  the  circumstances,  I  concluded  it  was 
an  aneurism. 

Aft  she  lived  in  a  garret,  in  great  poverty,  admission  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  stre- 
nuously objected. 

I  directed  her  to  keep  the  limb  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  used 
palliative  treatment  to  allay  pain.  I  continued  to  see  her  fre- 
quently, and  marked  the  increase  of  the  tumor  with  no  small 
degree  of  anxiety. 

She  was  visited  at  my  request  by  Doctors  Wistar,  Phyaick, 
and  Hartshorne;  all  of  whom  1  believe  supposed  the  disease  to 
be  aneurismal. 

About  a  month  after  first  seeing  her,  the  tumor  became  very 
large  and  prominent.  She  experienced  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
a  smart  sympathetic  fever  supervened,  which  required  several 
bleedings.  At  last  tired  out  with  pain,  and  aware  of  her  danger, 
she  consented  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  on  the  2d  of  fifth  month  (May)  1810. 

Soon  after  her  admission  a  consultation  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  house  was  called  by  Dr-  Physick;  and  Drs.  Wistar  and 
James  accordingly  attended.  At  this  time  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  tumor  had  diminished;  and  on  examination  Dr. 
Physick  discovered  that  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries  on  the  foot  and  ankle. 

This  vcr)'  uncommon  circumscance  cast  a  shade  of  obscurity 
over  the  whole  case;  and  it  became  difficult  to  decide  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  pursue  In  that  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty Dr.  Physick  offered  an  explanation,  which  the  issue  of 
the  case  has  proved  to  be  correct:  he  supposed  that  by  a  natu- 
ral process  a  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  had  become  imper- 
vious; and  thus  a  cure  had  been  accomplished.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  she  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed;  that  moderate 
and  equable  pressure  with  a  bandage  should  be  made  over  the 
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ythoU  limbj  and  that  a  long  splint  extending  £iroin  the  uilU 
to  the  foot  should  be  to  secured  k»  to  keep  the  kimb  and  bcdy 
fixed. 

She  continued  in  the  hospital  until  the  1 1  th  of  sercnth  mooth 
(July),  when  being  desirous  of  returning  home  >be  wu  dis- 
charged. 

After  this  I  suw  her  but  seldom  until  the  9th  of  fourth  month 
(April)  Ifill,  when  she  applied  again  to  me  at  the  dispeoaary. 
At  this  time  she  had  regained  the  perfect  use  of  her  limb;  bat 
was  compluining  of  a  "beating  in  her  breast,"  as  she  termed  it. 
On  examination  I  perceived  a  strong  pulsation  on  both  sides 
of  the  thorax;  and  suspecting  her  disease  to  be  an  aneurism  of 
Rome  of  the  great  vcsbels  contiguous  to  the  heart,  I  commernxd 
a  plan  of  palliative  treatment,  which  was  pursued  by  one  of  my 
colleagues,  Dr.  Samuel  Stewart,  who  attended  in  roy  place  for 
a  week  preceding.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  she  died  suddenly. 

The  husband  positively  refused  the  liberty  of  opening  the 
body;  but  I  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  me  to  examine  the 
thigh:  and  in  the  presence  of  Drs»  Stewart  and  Elmer  I  dis- 
sected out  the  tumor,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing engravini;. 

The  aneurismal  sac,  at  its  posterior  part,  was  attached  to 
the  OS  femoris;  and  ihe  artery,  as  appears  by  the  plate,  was  si- 
tuated on  the  anterior  part:  the  sac  was  filled  with  coagulated 
lymph  of  a  dark  chocolate  culor. 

A  little  rtrflection  on  the  situation  of  the  sac  and  artery  will 
give  a  ready  explanation  of  the  mode  adopted  by  nature  in  the 
cure.  The  sac  was  attached  to  the  os  femoris:  hence  in  die  en* 
Urgvment  of  the  tumor,  as  it  could  not  pass  in  a  posterior  direc- 
tion, it  was  necessarily  projected  forward,  and  became,  as  was 
stated,  very  prominent :  now  the  result  of  this  was,  that  the  ar- 
tery above  and  below  the  sac,  being  retained  in  its  usual  situatioo 
by  its  natural  invebtmenis,  the  portion  of  vessel  connected  with 
the  sac  was  (as  the  latter  became  prominent)  placed  so  com- 
pletely on  the  stretch,  that  its  two  internal  surfaces  were 
brought  into  contact.   Adhesive  iuflammaiion  took  place;  and 
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for  the  space  of  four  inches  the  cavity  of  this  im|)nrunt  vessel 
was  rendered  impervious. 

Cases  of  the  natural  cure  of  aoeurism  axe  certainly  rare; 
but  I  apprehend,  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  denied.  A  re- 
markable cure,  which  occurred  in  the  carotid  artery,  may  be 
seen  in  the  **  Transaction  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  Knowledge,  voL  i^  page  \  19.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  paper  intitled^  ^^  Uncommon  appearances  of  disease 
in  the  blood  vessels,  by  M.  Baillie,  M.  D.  The  carotid  artery 
was  the  vessel  involved  in  the  disease;  and  a  plate  accompa- 
nies it. 

In  vol.  ii,  same  work,  page  268,  there  is  another  account  of 
spontaneous  recovery*  from  aneurism,  by  John  Major  Wilson, 
house  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  HospitaL 

In  our  own  country  we  have  lately  been  presented  with  a 
case  of  natural  cure,  communicated  by  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
and  published  in  the  Medical  Repository  of  that  city.  Hcxade 
III.  vol.  i.  No  4.  page  348. 

Some  other  detached  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  of  this  for* 
midable  disease  are  to  be  met  with  in  books  less  accessible^ 
than  those  already  quoted,  but  surely  not  of  higher  authority. 

Now  it  is  presumable  that  these  facts  are  not  merely  inter- 
esting as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  they  go  far  to  establish  some 
important  practical  inferences. 

Several  modes  of  treating  aneurism  have  been  adopted  by 
surgeons.  Pressure,  so  continued  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the 
artery  into  contact,  has  been  recommended.  Scarpa  admits 
the  correctness  of  the  practice  of  compression,  when  made 
above  the  aneurismal  tumor  and  on  a  sound  part  of  the  artery: 
he  forbids  the  use  of  it  in  cases  of  painful  aneurism,  also  in 
those '^  attended  with  steatomatous  ulcerated,  earthy  disease  of 
the  arterial  coats."  In  cases  favourable  for  compression,  he 
asserts  that  bandages  have  produced  radical  cures  of  aneurism, 
and  should  not  be  entirely  disused. 

Other  surgeons  h.ave  used  compression  with  a  pad  and  tour- 
niquet, and  suddenly  stopped  the  circulation.  In  the  tumoi 
this  treatment  is  then  continued  until  the  limb  becomes  xdc- 
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natous,  when  the  tourniquet  is  directed  to  be  removed;  tai 
the  pressure  of  a  pad  and  roller  is  said  to  be  afcerwxrds  sofi- 
dent.  The  pain  induced  by  sudden  and  powerful  pressure  is 
•o  great^  that  few  patients  can  t>e  found  who  will  submit  eo  it; 
and  hence  hts  arisen  an  objection  to  the  practice* 

Laying  open  the  aneurismal  sac  and  securing  the  irtenr, 
above  and  below  it,  by  ligature  has  also  been  tried;  but  the 
danger  of  the  vessel  being  in  a  diseased  state,  at  the  ptrtt 
where  the  ligatures  are  to  be  applied,  has  formed  a  soM  ar- 
gument against  this  mode  of  treatment. 

John  Hunter,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  perceived  these  diffi- 
culties: and,  in  order  to  remove  them,  he  tied  the  artery  oil  a 
sound  part,  above  the  sac,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism:  ad- 
hesive inflammation  was  thus  induced  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel; 
and  its  cavity  was  rendered  impervious. 

But  even  this  great  improvement  has  been  found  liable  to 
objections:  thus,  for  example,  the  sadden  check  to  the  circula- 
tion, through  the  limb,  has  in  some  few  instances  been  so  com- 
plete that,  before  the  anastomosing  branches  could  dilate  soft- 
ciendy  to  carry  the  requisite  supply  of  blood,  mortification  has 
taken  place:  and  instances  have  occurred  wherein  the  adhesive 
process  did  not  go  on;  and,  after  the  ligature  separated,  a  dan- 
gerous hemorrhage  arose  from  the  femoral  arterj. 

To  meet  the  various  difficulties  and  yet  to  fulfil  the  same  tn- 
tention,  in  cases  of  aneurism  in  any  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 
long  continued  compression  has  been  employed.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample in  the  London  Medical  Review,  for  July  1 8  lO,  iumIct 
the  head  of  medical  and  surgical  intelligence,  it  may  be  seen 
that  at  Paris,  in  the  Hospice  dc  T  Ecole  de  Medicine,  M. 
Dubois  has  employed  compression  on  the  thigh  for  popliteal  ■ 
aneurism,  and  has  continued  it  even  so  long  as  1 5  or  18  months-  « 
In  the  present  account  we  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  place 
where  the  pressure  was  made,  nor  whether  it  was  commenced 

'fe  a  very  gradual  manner. 

The  superficial  situation  of  the  artery  in  the  groin  rendm 
It  an  eligible  spot  for  the  application  of  pressure;  and,  to  insure 

^success,  it  should  be  commenced  in  the  most  gradual  manner. 

I  Thus  if  something  could  be  contrived  like  the  spring  truss  and 
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pad,  with  a  screw  adapted  to  it,  half  a  turn  might  be  made  with 
the  screw  every  day,  undl  the  rec^uisite  degree  of  compression 
was  eiFected*  In  this  maimer  it  i^otdd  be  so  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  patients  woiild  be  likely  to  bear  it  without  difficulty; 
and  it  offers  another  very  important  advantage:  as  thereby  the 
anastomosing  vessels  would  have  time  gradually  to  enlarge, 
and  thus  carry  oa  thecircut  aUon  trough  the  lamb.  For  the 
latter  plan  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fhysick;  who  informs  me 
that  he  intends  to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  first  £ur  case  that 
shall  come  under  his  care* 


MS 
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MEDICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

CURE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA^ 

Extract  from  a  Danish  Gazette  called**  TheE^ay^  pubhshtdti 
Copenhagen^  for  the  month  of  October  1810. 

The  counaellor  of  mrdicine,  Dr.  Schallcm,  of  B3Jrculh,i& 
Germany,  has  lately,  at  Carolinereutb,  ob  the  estates  of  cbc 
grand  hunter^  Fr.  Hardenbtrg,  by  the  use  of  Belladonna  aod 
Cherry  Laurel  tvater^pcrfccily  cured  a  girl  four  years  old,  wha 
had  been  bitten  by  a  nnad  dog.  The  disease  was  completely 
formed,  the  patient  being  averse  to  liquids. 

It  is  thus  proved,  that  there  exists  a  remedy  for  this  dread- 
ful disease,  even  when  it  has  already  made  its  appearance. 


Interesting  Fact  respecting  the  Digita/is  Purpurea* 

From  the  London  Medical  and  Physio«l  Journal,  fur  1808. 

A  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  Baildon  in  the  Edinburgh  Afcdicsl 
Journal,  July  1807,  may  assist  in  explaining  from  whence  has 
arisen  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  action  of  the  Digitatit* 
This  gentleman  observed  in  his  own  case,  and  repeated  the  ex* 
pcriment  a  great  many  times,  that  after  the  digitalis  had  fakea 
effect,  his  pulse  was  not  lessened  in  frequency  when  he  stood 
erect;  it  was  then  upwards  of  a  hundred.  When  he  sat  down, 
it  fell  considerably;  when  lying  on  his  back,  it  fell  much  more. 
Thus,  during  the  time  it  was  at  forty  when  lying,  it  was  aboot 
seventy  five  when  sitting,  and  above  a  hundred  when  standinr. 
Doctor  Baildon  found  the  pulse  to  vary  in  tliis  manner  in  all  the 
patients  to  whom  he  gave  the  medicine  in  any  extent.  This  is 
a  fact  of  the  most  interesting  practical  nature  in  the  medical 
history  of  digitalis;  and  calls  for  that  minute  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty,  that  shall  either  establish  it  as  a  principle  t& 
the  exhibition  of  this  powerful  remedy,  or  reject  it  as  one  of 
those  accidental  effects  that  arise  from  inexplicable  causes. 
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Glocestcrshire  Vaccine  AssociatioTiyfor  promoting  Cowpox  and 
discouraging  Smallpox   Inoculation, 

This  Association  was  formed  in  April,  1810.  At  present  it 
consists  of  sixty-three  medical  practitioucrs  of  this  county; 
all  of  whom,  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  public  and  pro* 
fessional  duty,  have  individually  and  collectively  declared, 
"  That  thet/,  considering  their  knowledge  of  Co2v-Pox\  do  not 
believe  themselves  intitled  either  to  practise  or  to  sanction  the 
ttae  of  Small' Pox  Inoculation^  and  that  haiceforth  they  renounce 
it  accordingly.^* 

A  general  meeting  was  held  at  Glocester,  on  the  6lh  of 
this  month  j  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  draw  similar  declarations  from  the  medi- 
cal practiiioners  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because 
such  unequivocal  testimonies  would  most  effectually  tend  to 
give  confidence  to  the  community,  and  to  dispel  those  preju* 
dices  which  are  still  artfully  and  ignorandy  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  vaccination.  To  promote  these  objects,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  proposed,  adopted  unanimously,  and  ordered 
to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Glocestershire  Vaccine  As- 
sociation, having  for  the  first  lime  assembled  together,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  public  the  motives 
of  our  conduct.  The  facts  which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  this 
measure,  we  trust  will  be  received  with  attention  by  every  one: 
they  have  carried  conviction  to  our  minds,  and  we  anxiously 
hope  that  they  may  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
others. 

More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  our  illustrious 
countryman  first  made  known  the  results  of  his  accurate  and 
successful  inquiries  into  die  powers  of  vaccination.  His  ex- 
periments have  been  repeated  on  the  grandest  scale;  and  every 
comer  of  the  globe  has  borne  testimony  to  their  truth  and 
their  importance.  By  the  means  which  he  discovered}  the  most 
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pestilential  and  mortal  distemper  that  ever  attacked  mankkid, 
has  already  been  banished  from  many  parts  of  the  world;  vd 
we  believe  that,  by  vigilance  and  attention^  it  may  soon  be 
eradicated  from  alL  Every  yearns  experience  adds  strcngdi  to 
this  conviction;  and  we  glor^^  in  it,  as  the  highest  claim  dut 
our  art  can  exhibit  lo  the  gratitude  and  ^e^pect  of  ourspccict 

In  associating  together  to  difTuse  the  blessings  of  a  disco- 
very which  has  already  accomplished  so  much,  we  arc  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  fears  respecting  its  ultimate  and  universal  soc- 
cess.  But  we  feel,  that  we  should  neither  perform  our  duty  a 
good  citizens,  nor  as  members  of  a  profession  to  whom  tk 
care  of  the  health  of  the  community  is  intrusted,  were  we  ts 
remain  inactive,  while  we  see  the  murderous  and  disgraccfal 
practice  of  smallpox  inoculation  prevailing  around  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent. 

Many  of  the  causes  which  at  present  support  an  ill-founded 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  vaccination^  must  soon  pass  awij; 
and  the  next  generation  will  probably  wonder  at  the  obstinacy 
which  has  been  evinced  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  coun- 
tr)'men,  in  rejecting  its  great  and  well  authenticated  bcne^is, 
even  after  they  had  been  gratefully  acknowledged  in  almost 
every  spot  on  the  habitable  world.  This  perverse  spirit  we  sio- 
ccrcly  lament:  it  is  peculiarly  discreditable  to  this  countr>'i 
and  we  deprecate  it  as  most  pernicious  and  unjust.  SmallpoXf 
in  any  shape,  is  a  dangerous  and  loathsome  disease.  It  is  les< 
fatal  in  the  inoculation  than  in  the  natural  state;  but  even  this 
advantage  has  been  purchased  at  a  dreadful  expense;  thousands 
have  been  sacrificed,  that  a  few  might  be  saved. 

It  is  our  belief,  that  ever}'  argument  for  the  continuance  c 
this  practice,  has  been  removed.  Upon  this  principle,  we  hav 
associated  together;  and  upon  this  principle  we  declare,  ihalo 
man  who  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  preventive  powers  ol 
vaccination,  can  be  justified^  either  in  practising^  or  in  sanction 
ing  the  ttse  of  smallpox  inoculation.  To  those,  who,  disbeliev 
ing  in  the  efficacy  of  cowpox,  have  resisted  the  strongest  tcsti 
mony  that  ever  supported  any  medical  question^  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  We  are  sorry  that,  on  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
any  individuab  do  not  feel  as  we  earnestly  wish  that  all  should 
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feci.  But  we  can  neiihcr  impeach  their  Integrity,  nor  reprobate 
their  inconsistency.  To  those,  however,  who,  knowing  that 
they  possess  an  antidote  to  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  and  yet 
become  accessary  to  the  propagation  of  that  distemper,  ano* 
iher  language  ought  to  be  spoken.  Our  meeting  this  day,  and 
the  whole  of  our  previous  proceedings,  are  meant  to  indicate 
our  abhorrence  of  such  conduct,  because  we  consider  it  as  the 
destructive  triumph  of  avarice  or  timidity,  over  professional  in* 
tcgrity  and  independence.  This  most  criminal  indecision,  has, 
in  our  opinion,  prolonged  the  existence  of  prLJudices  which' 
might  long  ago  have  disappeared.  Medical  men,  who  know, 
and  have  admitted,  the  advantages  of  vaccination,  are  at  least 
bound  to  act  in  conformity  with  that  knowledge.  A  conscicn- 
tiou&  and  explicit  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  supported  and 
inforced  by  a  manly  and  consistent  line  of  conduct,  must 
iilspire  confidence  into  the  public  mind,  and  facilitate  the  ad* 
vancement  of  a  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  every  good 
man  must  be  interested-  We  have  attempted  to  do  so;  and  we 
most  fervently  hope,  that  our  endeavours  may  not  be  in  vain. 

But  while  we  thus  express  our  opinions  of  the  duitcs  which 
ought  to  bind  us,  and  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  remark,  that  our  best  exertions  will  be  fruitless,  un- 
less the  public  feeling  upon  these  points  in  some  measure  cor^ 
responds  with  our  own.  While  medical  men  are  held  responsi* 
ble  for  their  professional  acts,  it  is  despotism  to  attempt  to  awe 
them  into  practice  which  their  reason  and  their  conscience  con* 
demns.  We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  resist  such  inHuencei^' 
and  wc  know,  that,  by  so  doing,  our  claim  to  public  conBdcnce 
and  esteem  should  not  be  diminished.  If  wc  arc  required  ta 
follow  the  honest  decisions  of  our  judgment,  in  the  ordinarjr 
transactions  of  our  profession,  much  more  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  so,  in  a  case  which  involves  consequences  like  the  pre* 
tt. 

f^Did  those  who  employ  smallpox  inoculation  expose  their  owa  j 
children  only  to  thedangersof  that  disease,  we  might  justly  be* 
wail  their  fatal  ignorance  and  obstinacy;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  involve  a  whole  district  in  the  same  perils,  they  are 
guihy  of  cruelty  and  hijustice^  and  are  answerable  for  evils,  the 
extent  of  which  no  human  being  can  calculate.  Wc  dare  not, 
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with  otir  present  knowledge  of  cowpox,  become  actors  tn  t!ui 
work  nf  death;  and  we  feel  the  greatest  concern,  that  theque^- 
tiou  respecting  the  dissemination  of  a  plague,  bhould  licatlbt 
mercy  of  any  individual. 

Were  the  evidence  in  favour  of  cowpox  Infinitely  lew  per- 
fect than  it  is,  the  circumstances  which  we  have  stated  wiUii- 
ways  claim  the  most  serious  consideration  from  every  beoevih 
lent  mind:  and  when  they  shall  have  been  as  accurately  ud 
extensively  examined  as  they  should  be,  we  confidentJy  a- 
pect  a  determination  in  unison  with  our  wishes.  Should  curat- 
tempts  to  accelerate  this  event  prove  unsuccessful,  we  shall  at 
least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  we  have  oococ- 
glecled  the  means  which  have  been  placed  within  our  reach,  ttf 
conferring  a  substantial  benefit  upon  our  race;  and  we  ksor 
that  they  are  at  this  instant  greater,  than  ever  were  poa^esaed 
by  the  members  of  our  profession  at  any  former  period. 

In  conformit)'  with  the  views  just  stated,  it  was  further  it- 
solved,  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to,  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
checking  the  unlimited  dissemination  of  smallpox  contaglaa;  ^ 
that  a  central  vaccine  institution  be  established  at  Glocestcr,  is 
soon  as  sufRcient  funds  are  collected;  and  that  subscriptions  be 
opened  at  the  banking-houses  of  Gloccster  and  Cheltenham. 

The  members  of  this  association,  in  presenting  this  abstract 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  public,  eamcsdy  beg   for  that  as< 
sistance  and  support  which  they  think  themselves  intlded  to  ex* 
pect.  They  confidently  appeal  to  every  individual,  of  ever)' de- 
nomination, who  either  has  experienced  or  wishes  to  expertencc 
the  blessings  of  vaccination,  cordially  to  unite  with  them  in  for- 
warding this  great  cause.  Considerable  expense   has   been  aU 
ready  incurred,  and  the  purposes  of  the  association  faiwiwt  bs 
carried  on  without  incurring  more.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
aid  in  proportion  to  their  importance  will  be  freely  bestowed, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  which  has  given  to  tbi 
world  the  most  valuable  of  human  inventions,  will  not  be  bMk 
ward  in  contributing  to  disuse  its  advantages. 
Gtocester,  Jul/ 25,  18ta 
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EXTRAORDINARY  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EFFLUVIA  FROM 
qyiCKSILVER. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lisbon^  dated  VZth  May  \%\0^  giving 
an  account  of  a  singular  effect  of  the  fumes  of  ^dcksilner^in 
the  creivx  of  two  ships  on  that  station, 

A  LARGE  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  a  Spanish  ship  about  Cadiz,  by  two  or  three  of  our  ships,  and 
was  placed  in  their  spirit  rooms.  An  alarming  illness  broke  out 
among  the  crews,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  salivated.  The 
surgeons,  pursers,  and  three  petty  officers,  who  were  nearest 
the  place  where  it  was  stowed,  felt  its  effects  the  most,  their 
heads  and  tongues  having  swelled  to  the  most  alarming  degree. 
Wc  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Triumph  to 
Gibraltar  to  be  cleared,  and  to  have  the  people  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, this  ship  having  been  most  affected,  having  had  the  great- 
est quantity  of  quicksilver  on  board.  The  Phipps  schooner 
has  been  cleared  in  this  harbour,  by  boring  a  hole  in  her  bot- 
tom, to  allow  the  quicksilver  to  run  out.  Every  rat,  mouse,  and 
cock-roach  on  board,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  symptoms  of 
general  salivation  have  appeared  in  a  strong  degree.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  this  effect  of  the  quicksilver  was  owing 
to  its  having  lain  long  in  sea-water,  or  whether  llie  rotting  of 
the  leather  bags  which  contained  it  might  have  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing these  effluvia.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion,  that 
the  officers  above  mentioned,  who  slept  over  the  bags  were 
most  affected,  whereas  those  who  slept  near  the  quicksilver, 
which  run  lose,  were  not  affected-  This  was  particularly  observa- 
ble in  the  Phipps  schooner,  where  the  men  slept  on  the  cables, 
close  to  where  the  quicksilver  had  flowed  in  consequence  of 
escaping  from  the  bags,  and  yet  they  were  but  little  affected  in 
comparison  of  the  others. 

The  editors  are  also  informed,  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  three  surgeons  of  the  fleet  were  directed  to  meet,  and 
after  investigating  this  matter,  to  report  upon  it,  and  that  their 
report  confirms  the  particulars  of  this  statement. 
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('allege  of  Physicians, 
At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  July  2,  1811,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President, Dr.  Adam  Khun, 

yice- President^„„Dr,  Samuel  Duffield, 

Ccnsorsy Dr.  Thomas  Parke, 

Dr.  William  Currie, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  GrifiBtts* 
Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 

Treasurer^,,,, Dr.  Thomas  C,  James, 

Secretary^ Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson, 

University  of  Pennsylvania  > 

At  a  Commencement  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  held 
the  26th  April,  1811,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen; 

Samuel  Ayers,  of  AVrt-  Hampshire, 

John  Y.Lansing,  A.  H.  Sicvens,Samuel  Shuts,  of  A'«Ti;yffri. 

William  S.  Coxc,  William  EImcr»  of  Ncxv  Jersetj, 

Adam  Hays,  Jonathan  Murdoclc,  Samuel  Nixon,  John  Rey- 
nolds, George  Schott,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Joel  Lewis,  Allen  M'Lane,  of  Dela-ware. 

John  Austin,  John  H.  Briscoe,  William  Hammond,  John 
D.  Perkins,  William  Pumell,  Robert  J.  H.  Pumell,  J.  D.  Rca- 
del,  James  Stewart,  Matthew  Vanlear,  of  3faryland. 

William  S.  Alexander,  T.  B.  Anderson,  G.  H.  Baite,  R.  L. 
Bohannen,  John  Briscoe,  William  Buchanan,  Henry*  Chambers, 
M.  Clarke,  Hawea  N.  Coloman,  Abner  Crumpe,  Ashley  Davis, 
Charles  Edwards,  William  French,  Joel  W.  Flood,  T.  Crtwde, 
P.  E.  Graves,  John  Gilliam,  F.  J.  Mittantr,  James  Maryc, 
Samuel  Meny,  John  Roancs,  J.  M  Sheppard,  P.  B.  Tindall, 
J,  Trent,  J.  Whitlow,  A.  L.  Wooldridge,  of  Mrginia. 

Benjamin  Ballard,  Thomas  A.  Cabarrus,  Stephen  Davis,  o 
North  Carolina, 

H.  C.  Glover,  A.  Garden,  H.  M.  Holmes,  Joseph  F.  Lees, 
A.  De  Leon,  William  M^Caw,  N.  Starke,  F.  \.  Porcher.of 
South  Carolina, 
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William  Hughes,  Joseph  M*Murtric,of  Kentucky* 

Edward  Grant,  of  Tennessee. 

John  Kee,  of  Mississippi  Territory, 

Robert  Abbott,  of  the  island  of  *$";.  Croix, 

And  on  May  30th  the  degrceof  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  Thomas  C.  James,  bachelor  of  medicine  and  profes- 
sor of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on 
Elias  W.  Napieri  of  Kentucky. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
At  a  meeting  of  the  managers,  held  at  the  Hospital  May  13, 
1611,  the  following  contributors  were  chosen 

PHYSICIANS. 

Thomas  Parke, 

Benjamin  Rush, 

Philip  Sing  Physick, 

Benjamin  S.  Barton, 

John  S.  Dorsey, 

Joseph  Hartshome,  and 

Thomas  C.  James,  was  elected  physician  to  the 

lying-in  department;  and 
Samuel  Calhoun,  physician  to  the  out-patients* 


ectors. 


Humane  Society. 

MANAGERS  or  THE  BUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Elected  March  181L 
Joseph  Crukshank,  President^ 
Isaac  Snowdcn,  Secretary, 
William  Leedom, 
Matthew  L.  Bevan, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  GrifHtts, 

Thomas  C.  J; 

Joseph  Parri 
Charles  Marshall, 
BenjaroiD  Thaw, 
Samuel  Pancoast,Jun. 
John  Bacon, 
Joseph  Hornor,  Treasurer, 


-iriffitts,"! 
James,  V 
ish,        J 


Committee  of 
Correnpondencc* 
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Thermomftrical  Observations^ 

SuUofilM  wither  at  PtiiUttrlrlTift,  tor  the  6fit>ix—p|fct  of  Iglt 
JAyDARV. 

77irrM0mrfrr.«.MLowcft,       -     -     -     -     •     20 

Highest, 53 

Mean, 30 

IVtruU NK  and  NW,  g«icraUy. 

This  month,  on  the  whole,  moderate  weather;  there  being 
only  occasional  obstructions  to  the  navigation  from  the  ice,  yet 
changeable  and  unpleasant.  Not  much  snow:  no  sleighing. 

FEBRU.Uer 

^^  ^htrmomttcr Lowest,       -----     13 

Highest, 48 

Mean> 30 

Winds Northerly. 

Weather  moderate;  though  changeable.  No  severe  weather 
till  19th, then  real  winter  weather  till  near  the  end  of  the  month. 

MARCH. 

Thermomet^r..,,,howest^ 28 

Highest, 69 

Mean, 40 

Winds Chiefly  easterly. 

The  month  was  remarkably  mild:  scarcely  anystonny  weather. 

APRIL. 

Thermometer Lowest,        -     -     -     .     -     35 

Highest,       -----     70 

Mean, 48 

If^ndi Mostly  easterly. 

Moderate,  but  changeable:  not  remarkable  for  heat  or  cold. 

MAY. 

Thermometer Lowest, 46 

Highest, 76 

Mean, 60 

Winds Variable.  More  westerly  and  southerly. 

A  changeable  month:  cool  for  the  season.  Spring  more  forward 
than  usual;  probably  owing  to  the  dry  warm  weather  in  March, 

JUNE. 

Thermometer Lowest, 62 

Highest, 86 

Mean, 70 

Wi7jds,.,».^loTe  westerly  and  southerly* 
Some  warm  weather  in  this  month, and  some  unusually 
on  the  whole  Bne  weather. 
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FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW  WORKS  AND  RECENT  EDITIONS. 


Practice  of  Medicine. 

AN  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  producing  the  extraordinary  ad- 
[ition  to  the  number  of  Insane.  By  William  Saunders  Haslam, 
M.  D.  Sf.  6^/. 

Illustrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a  singular  Case  of  Insa- 
nity, and  a  no  less  remarkable  difference  of  medical  opinions. 
By  John  Haslam,  M.  D.  Ss.  6d, 

Additional  Cases;  with  further  directions  to  'he  faculty,  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  humulus,or  hop,  in  gout  and  rheumatic 
aflfections.  By  A.  Freake.  8vo.  U,  (Sd, 

Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.  By  John  Fcrriar,  M.  D., 
senior  physician  to  the  Manchester  InBrmary,  Dispcnsar)',  Lu- 
natic Hospital, and  Asylum;  second  edition,correctcd  and  much 
enlarged*  3  vols.  8vo.,  1/.  4.y. 

r—  Surgery. 

^%urgical  Observations,  Part  III.  On  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  By  John  Abemethy,  F.  K.  S. 
8vo.  7s, 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Sdcrocele  and  other  morbid 
enlargements  of  the  Testicle;  also  on  the  causes  and  cure  of 
the  acute,  spurious,  and  chronic  Hydrocele.  By  Ths.  Raxnsden, 
surgeon  to  Christ's  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  and  assistant 
surgeon  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8vo.  7^.  6^/. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  stages  of  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  stone.  By  C-  B.  Trye. 

Anatomij, 
A  System  of  Anatomy.  By  John  Gordon,  M.  D.  Lecturer 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.   Fellow  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons.  Edinburgh.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Chemistry* 
Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chembtrj',  applied  to 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  F.  Accum.  ISmo. 
Vol.  L  3  U 


Literart^  Intelligence. 


Natural  History  and  Botany, 

The  Principles  of  Botany  and  Vcgrtable  Physiology-  Tran*- 
Isitccl  from  ihe  German  of  D.  C.  Wildcnow.  A  new  edition, 
%ith  lhf_  author's  last  corrections  anil  improvements, 

A  tiutanical  Calendar,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  generic  and 
■prcific  name,  the  class,  order  and  habitat  of  all  the  British 
Pinnis.  By  W.  Phelps.   lOjr.  6d. 

The  British  Flora;  or  a  Linnxan  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,  wiih  (heir  generic  and  specific  characters;  select  siuo- 
tiyms,  Enc^lish  names,  places  of  growth,  duration,  times  of 
flowf  ring,  and  references  to  figures.  By  John  Hull,  M*  D^  F. 
L.S.Scc.  Second  edition,  enlarged  and  improx^ed.  Sto.  109«  6</. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wcracrian  Natural  Historv  Society, for  the 
years  1808,  9,  10,  with  fifteen  engravings.  1/.  4*. 
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JiJrscel/nnies. 

AcRiarks  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  London  Pbanna- 
copoeia.  By  John  Bosiock,  M.  D.  2s,6d» 

A  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth;  with  a  Treatise  on 
their  Diseases  from  infancy  to  old  age,  adapted  for  general  in- 
formation. To  which  are  added  Observations  on  the  Physiog- 
nomy of  the  Teeth,  and  Projecting  Chin-  Illustrated  with  two 
engravings.  By  Joseph  Murphy,  surgeon  dentist.  Bvo.  6*. 


Proposed  British  Publications* 

Surgical  Observations,  Part  IV.  On  Chronic  Abscesses 
Tumors.  By  John  Abcmethy,  F.  K.  S.  In  the  press, 

A  System  of  Practical  Nosology;  with  an  Introduction  to 
Medical  Literature  in  general.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Btc. 

Hcports  of  the  Utility  and  Employment  of  Mercun-  in  the 
treatment  of  Inflammatory  and  other  Diseases.  By  Sir  George 
Alley. 

.    Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  London.  Vol.  L 

An  Inquir\'  concerning  Injuries  to  the  Canalof  the  Intestines; 
illustrating  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  and  strangu- 
lated hernia.  By  Benjamin  Traverse,  demonstrator  of  anato- 
my at  Gay'-<  hospital,  surgeon  to  th*^  hon.  East  India  corapaay. 
and  to  the  London  infirmary  for  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 


I 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Ameritian  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register;  or  An- 
nals of  Medicine,  Natural  History,  Agriculture  and  ihc  Arts. 
Conducted  by  a  society  of  gcndcmcu.  Vol.  I.  New  York.  £. 
Sergeant. 

This  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  completed^  pro- 
mises to  malcc  an  important  addition  to  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Infiammation« 
with  an  Attempt  to  establish  a  Rational  Plan  of  Cure.  Sub* 
mittcd,  &c.  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  By  Alex- 
ander H.  Stevens,  A.  M.  of  New  York,  honorary  member  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  &cc. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Insanity.  Submitted,  &c.  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  By  Theodoric  Romcyn 
Beck,  A.  M.  licentiate  in  medicine  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
New  York. 

An  Essay  on  the  Connexion  of  Life  with  Respiration  in 
New-born  Animals,  or  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Phe- 
nomena attending  the  Life  and  Death  of  Animals  brought 
forth  in  difierent  media.  By  William  Puroell  of  Maryland, 
Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  Lyceum.  Edited  by  Nathaniel 
Potter,  M.  D. 

The  first  number  of  this  journal  has  just  appeared.  It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  interesung  matter,  and  fully  vindicates  the 
industry  and  talents  of  the  editor. 

Proposed  American  Rfpub/ications, 
A  System  of  Chemistry.  By  Thomas  Thompson,  M,  D.  F. 
R,  S.  E,,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry,  Edinburgh.  From  the  4th 
London  edition.  Thomas  Dobson,  PhiLad. 

A  Treatise  on  Ruptures;  containing  au  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  each  species,  with  an  account  of  its  symptoms,  progress 
and  treatment.  By  William  Lawrence,  member  of  ilie  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Si.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital.  From  the  second  edition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved.  Edward  Parker,  Philad. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Rec- 
tum and  Anus,  particularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  He- 
morrhoidal Excrescence,  and  the  Fistula  in  Ano,  By  Thomas 
Copcland,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary.  A  Finley, 
Philadelphia. 
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xlBDOMEN,  extensive  wound  of       -        -        .        .  262 
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Acid,  carbonic,  dissolves  phosphates  in  the  urine>        -        -    475 
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uric,  of  birds,              ---...            47;^ 
stone  connected  with  the  formation  of              -        473 
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Address  of  Gloucestershire  Vaccine  Association,        -        -     514 
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Albers,  his  observations  on  the  eye  of  the  codfish,        -             252 
Alkaline  liquors  do  not  act  as  solvents  of  uric  calculi,        -       473 
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Amalgam  from  ammonia,  experiments  on             -        -            146 
Amenorrhoea  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween, as  cause  and  effect, 453 

Ammonia,  experiments  on,        ......     145 

its  combination  with  oxymuriatic  acid,        -        -     395 
experiments  on  -  -        •        .        .        395 

Amnios,  liquor  of,  observations  on  •        .  .  192 

Analysis  of  mineral  waters  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  -       366 

Aneurism  of  femoral  artery,  natural  cure  of  -  -    506 

Animal  secretions,  Hom<;  on  -        .        .        I        .  49 

Antimony,  tartaiized,  recommended  to  facilitate  reduction  of 
dislocations,  -  -  .        .  .        .  435 

Anus,  dilatation  of  the  -  .        .        .        .        -191 

disease  of,  -        *        -        •        -        -        .        35} 
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case  of  death  produced  by  ...    428.  433 
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solder, 428 
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Calculi,  review  of  papers  on 464 

four  classes  of,         •        -        -         -        .         -  469 

mode  of  preventing  their  formacioni        -        -        4^3 

Calculus,  urinary,  new  species  di&covercd,         ...        475 

vesicalisi  extraordinary  case  of  -  •         -         4&6 

removal  from  tbe  female  bladder  by  dilatation,  383 

Calomel,  its  use  in  the  endcmial  fever  of  Sicily,  -        •     452 

Carwardine  on  reducing  dislocationsi  ....      436 

Cataract,  observations  on         .....  212.318 

extraction  of,  successfully  performed,  -  250 

Chapman  on  supcrtetation,  .....  359 

Charcoal}  case  of  exposure  to  vapor  of  -        -        -         30 

docs  not  combine  directly  with  oxymutiatic  acid  gas,  406 

but  may  with  intermedium  of  hydrogen,  *         ibid, 

effects  no  change  in  oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid 

gases 394 

Cherry  laurel  water,  used  in  hydrophobia,         ...         512 
Chevalier's  cases  of  sudden  death,  ....        379 

Cheync  on  the   pailiology  of  the  membrame  of  larynx  and 

bronchia,        ....-.,         gs 
on  hydrocephalus  acuLus,  ....     3o3 

Chisholm,  Dr.  on  contagion  and  the  production  of  pestilential 

fevers,  -.-. 422 

Cinchona  cort.  its  use  in  the  cndemial  fever  of  Sicilyt         •       453 
Clinc,  Mr.  performs  operation  of  lithotomy  ineffectually,  467 

Cod6sh,  observations  on  the  eye  of  ....  353 

Columba  root,  an  account  of  the  plant  of         -         -         -  253 

Combustion,  vivid,  of  bodies  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,         -         399 
Conham,  manufactory  at         ......  423 

Cooper's  case  of  carotid  aneurism,  -         -         -  •  14 

Cooper,  Astley,  uses  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,     248 
Copeland  on  diseases  of  rectum  and  anus,  •         •         -    35 1 

Croonian  Lecture,  by  W.  H-  WollastoOi  M.  D.        -        -  39 

Cruikshank,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  combination  of  oxymuria* 

tic  acid  and  liydrogcn, -      397 

Crust,  vaccine,         ........       362 

Cutbush,  his  experiments  on  the  sulphate  of  barytes  found  at 

Perkiomcn, 226 

Cutbush's  analysis  of  mineral  waters  at  Bristol,  PennsylTania^  266 
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Dairy,  Mr.  J.j  his  experiments  on  the  decomposidon  of  mtn 

tic  acid  gas,         -------^  395 

Davy's,  H.  Esq.,  Researches  on  the  oxymurtiitic  acid,  kc  393 

Davy,  his  conclusion  rcspcciinf^  the  muriadc  acid,           -  SS3 

Davy's  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1809,         -         -         .         -  |29 

Death,  sudden  cases  of 379 

Deaths^  statement  oC,  in  Philadelphia,             ...  395 
Decomposition  of  muriates  of  soda  and  potash,              -        406,  407 

DeliUer*s  account  of  the  Bohon  Upas,        -        •         -         -  1 16 

Digitalis  purpurea,  interesting  fact  respecting         -         -  513 

its  use  in  the  endcmiai  fever  of  Sicily,         •          -  45C 

Digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death,         -         -         -         .  195 

Dijon,  extrication  of  putrid  vapors  from  the  vaults  of           -  437 

Dilatation  of  the  urethra  of  the  female,         ....  382 

Disease  of  the  heart, 302 

Dislocation  of  OS  fcmoris  reduced  by  nature,        -          *  435 
Dislocations,  on  reducing         -        -        -        *        -          -  4S5 
reduction  of,  facilitated  by  the  exhibition  of  eme- 
tic tartar,          - 437 

Dissection  of  a  person  who  died  of  hydrophobia,         -         -  261 
Dissections  of  patients  who  died  of  endcmiai  fever  of  Sicily^  443,  S 

Dogs,  on  the  distemper  In         -        -        -        -        -  I 

Dropsy  of  the  brain,  Chcyne  on             ....  JoS 

Dupuytren  on  the  pulmonary  nerves,        -          -        -        -  3B6 

Dundas  on  disease  of  the  heart,         .....  SO'J 

Dyspepsia,  white  oxyde  of  bismuth  recommended  in          -  341 

Earlo,  Sir  J.,  his  statement  of  a  case  of  calculus  vesicalis,  466 

Eau  medicirialei  effect  of  in  gout,         .....  376 

£Riuvia  from  dead  animal  bodies,  whether  productive  of  pestJ* 

lentiol  fevers,                .......  4S3 

Electricity,  its  action  on  oxymuriatic  gas,        ...  400 

used  to  expel  li-cnia,              -         -        -         -  417 

Electrochemical  Researches  on  various  objects,  by  Davy,  IJ9 

Emetics,  antimonial,  useful  in  reduction  of  dislocations,  43" 

Eyes,  human,  affected  by  fetid  exhalations,        ...  436 

charities  established  at  London  for  diseases  of          -  350 
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Fever  of  Abdcra, 

endemial,  of  Sicilv^ 
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Fever,  symptoms  of,  with  dissections,        -        •        -        4-$l,44S 

emlcmiul,  of  Sicily,  mode  of  care  of,         •         -        -  450 

to  be  classed  with  phlegmafit;?,  44S 

pi-oduces  a  dUeasc  of  the  tibia,             -         -         •  479 

in  Nuntucket,            -        -        .        .            *        .  354 

Fevers,  pestileniiul>  not  produced  by  effluvia  of  putrid  animal 

bodies, -.-  4^2 

FiMula  in  AnO)             -             --.             .•  35 1 

Vluids,  animal,  containing  albumen,  obserralions  on            -  i^O 

Forster's  case  of  lithoiorojr,          -         .        ,         -        -  27S 

Fother^lt,  Dr.  S.  case  of  tfenia  expelled  by  ol.  terebinth.  410 

Fumes  of  quicksilver^  singular  effecti  of          -         •         -  516 

Fungus  Hajraaiodes,             ---_..  332 

Gudus  Morrhna  L.,  observations  on  the  eye  of          -        •  353 
Gay  Lussuc  and  Thenard»  their  experiments  on  muriatic  and 

oxymuriatic  gas,  fcc.               .-._..  398 

Gestation,  on  the  salutary  eflfects  of            .         -         .         -  4 

Olouccstcrshirc  Vaccine  Association,           -        -        -        -  5lS 

Gout,  effects  of  the  eau  medicinoJe  on            -        -        •  376 

Gouty  concretions,  nature  of 477 

CrifTittton  tlie  vaccmc  crusty          .         -        ,         .         .  3^2 

Guaiacum>  useful  in  removing^  the  mercurial  disease,        •  463 
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